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group  may  take  the  most  fateful  f^citioiu 
respecting  peace  and  war.  In  a  democ- 
racy  tlie  citizen  participHLes  in  this  grave 
task.  It  is  therefore  Uie  pramomit  duty 
tA  all  citizens  who  wi^  to  see  our  civiliza- 
tion preserved  and  advanced,  to  know  the 
peoples  about  them,  their  problems,  their 
desires,  their  resources,  their  possibililieiL 
and  tbar  spirit, — in  short,  the  political 
and  geo^pnic  as  weU  as  the  historic  and 
economic  bases  at  their  life.  Yet  such  in- 
formation concerning  the  different  peoples 
and  countries  of  the  world  is  often  hard  to 
come  by,  and  ita  interpretation  usually 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  sources 
ot  knowledge  that  few  people  possess. 
The  Nob  WorUi  is  designed  to  provide  for 
the  average  citizen  the  bai^ground  t£  in- 
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the  main  intematitHial  qaestions  oS  our 
time  and  lo  toDow  tbeir  devdt^nnent 
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PREFACE 

Whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not  we  are  obliged  to  take  hold  of 
the  present  world  situation  in  one  way  or  another.  Though  that 
utuation  is  based  upon  a  group  of  international  problems  of  extraor- 
dinary complexity,  opinions  respecting  these  problems  must  in  many 
cases  be  translated  into  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment executives.  In  an  autocracy  the  people  are  asked  to  accept 
unquestioningly  the  judgments  of  officials  reputed  to  be  wiser  thiin 
they;  in  a  democracy  hke  ours  we  periodically  ask  the  voters  (suddenly 
doubled  in  number  by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women)  jlo 
express  an  opinion  and  commit  the  government  to  a  policy. 

No  one  can  contemplate  our  relation  to  affairs  with  equanimity 
in  view  of  the  state  of  political  education  in  the  United  States. 
Our  hitherto  domestic  point  of  view,  our  century-long  and  uninter- 
rupted success  in  territorial  expansion,  the  high  and  false  values  set 
upon  material  wealth,  even  our  view  ot  party  politics  and  the  respon- 
HbiUties  of  party  leaders,  all  alike  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  time 
beset  by  perils  of  a  new  order. 

To  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  questions  which  involve  other  powers 
that  like  ourselves  have  patriotic  pride  and  the  means  to  defend 
their  honor,  requires  something  more  than  native  common  sense,  and 
a  willingness  to  deal  fiairly.  For  these  questions  have  a  geographical 
and  historical  setting  and  require  scholarly  consideration.  It  is  to  the 
roots  of  wrong  that  the  voters  and  the  constructive  statesmei  of  our 
time  must  address  themselves.  In  England  and  France  the  govern- 
ment leaders  can  depend  upon  a  body  of  specialists  and  experienced 
administrators.  In  America  we  have  never  had  a  trained  and  per- 
manent foreign-office  staff ;  and  however  lofty  our  intentions,  we  work, 
so  far  as  scholarship  goes,  on  administrative  princii^es  little  different 
frtaa  those  of  a  hmidred  years  ago. 

It  is  th^^ore  unnecessary  to  elaborate  an  explanation  for  a  bo(^ 
that  detils  with  so  many  political  questions  as  this  one.  As  a  general 
review  it  is  likely  to  display  many  faults  of  judgment  and  enqfhaais. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  could  hope  to  present  a  whoQy 
balanced  account  of  present  poUtical  conditions.  However,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  all  but  the  most  necessary  expressions 
of  editorial  opii^on,  leaving  the  facts  on  the  two  sides  of  a  g^ven 
question  to  speak  for  themselves.  Where  this  principle  has  been  set 
aside,  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  more  exphcitty  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  done  to  the  gravest  of  existing  dangers. 
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vi  Preface 

There  are  some  questions  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  two  sides, 
and  there  are  other  questions  c^  a  debatable  character  that  require  a 
judgment  now  and  not  later. 

The  text  has  been  illustrated  at  every  turn  by  maps,  many  of  them 
specially  perpared  for  the  purpose,  because  maps  are  particularly 
current  problems  of  political  geography.  Furthermore,  not  only  are 
many  valuable  published  maps  diEGcult  to  find,  tbey  are  still  more 
difficult  to  interpret  It  seemed  that  a  real  service  could  be  rendered 
by  assembling  them  and  commenting  upon  the  facts  that  they  display. 

The  large  number  of  maps  required  and  the  many  boundary  changes 
taldng  place  have  made  it  impossible  to  represent  the  latest  bounda- 
ries on  every  map,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  maps  have 
been  engraved  several  times  in  order  to  have  iJiem  include  more  recent 
decisions.  Liberal  cross-references  fire  therefore  given  in  the  figure 
inscriptions  and  in  the  main  text.  A  few  of  the  maps  represent 
conditions  that  may  not  actually  be  carried  out,  as,  for  extunple,  the 
maps  illustrating  the  treaty  of  Sevres  between  Turkey  and  the  Allied 
Powers,  a  treaty  still  awaiting  ratification.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  other  treaties  now  in  force  may  be  altered  by 
later  negotiation. 

There  are  three  personal  acknowledgments  which  I  take  pleasure 
in  making :  to  Mr.  John  Storck,  Miss  Gladys  M.  Wrigley,  editor  of 
the  Gwgraphieal  Review,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Purcell,  editor  for  the  pub- 
lishers, all  of  whom  gave  the  most  intelligent  and  constructive  assist- 
ance. In  addition  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Storck  for  his  help  in  assem- 
bling the  statistics  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps.  Thanks  are 
due  the  oflBcers  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  for  interest  in  the 
work  and  for  permission  to  use  many  of  the  original  drawings,  as  well 
as  plates,  of  maps  which  first  appeared  in  the  Geographical  Review. 

1  wish  also  to  record  my  great  obligation  to  former  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  an  exceptionally  able  group  of  scholars  who 
cooperated  with  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  forming  an 
organization  which  had  for  its  object  the  systematic  collection  of  data 
for  the  use  of  the  American  government  in  the  conference  for  the 
establishment  of  peace,  thus  rendering  an  important  public  service 
in  time  of  need.  Further  acknowledgments  are  made  in  the  form  of 
bibUographic  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  in  the  inscriptions 
beneath  the  maps. 

Isaiah  Bowman 

2  April  im 
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THE  NEW  WORLD 

PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
CHAPTER  ONE 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

The  effects  of  the  Great  W€ir  are  so  far-reaching  that  we  shall  have 
henceforth  a  new  world.  Shaken  violently  out  of  their  former 
routine,  people  everywhere  have  created  or  adopted  new  ideas  and 
new  material  arrangements.  Yet  the  student  of  history  sees  in 
this  period  of  change  but  a  step  in  an  age-old  process ;  to  him  the 
effects  of  the  war  are  as  new  ingredients  dropped  into  the  caldron  of 
humanity.  The  world  is  not  new  in  the  sense  that  war  has  ceased, 
that  all  political  and  social  problems  wUl  be  promptly  settled,  that 
present  international  boundaries  and  economic  arrangements  will 
forever  remain  xmchanged.  The  quaUties  of  selfisluimbition  and  envy 
are  deep-seated ;  they  will  pass  away  only  when  human  life  itself  is 
extingui^ed.  So  long  as  they  exist  there  will  be  war,  with  its  revo- 
tionary  effects  upon  political,  social,  and  economic  life. 

Man's  mental  quaUties  and  reactions  change  but  little;  they 
repeat  certain  effects  from  ^e  to  age.  Almost  every  event  of  our 
time  has  its  counterpart  in  history.  The  o£Bcials  of  the  R(Mnan 
Empire  faced  problems  strikingly  like  our  own,  whether  they  relate 
to  land  owner^p  and  distribution,  the  burden  of  taxes,  the  drift  of 
country  folk  to  the  city,  growing  love  for  material  wealth  and  pleas- 
ure,  or  the  rise  of  political  problems  of  a  magnitude  beyond  the  power 
of  individual  rulers.  Each  age  has  had  its  grand  catastrophe,  its 
great  war.  We  call  the  late  war  Amxageddon,  but  historians  have 
long  called  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813)  the  "Battle  of  the  Nations." 

After  each  crisis  humanity  has  set  itself  vigorously  to  work 
recasting  its  world.  This  it  is  now  struggling  to  do  after  the  years 
of  war  just  left  behind.  Like  the  great  geologic  eras  of  earth  history, 
the  new  age  dates  from  a  period  of  general  change  in  habit  of  life. 
Our  political  and  social  environment  has  been  revolutionized.  We 
now  look  out  upon  world  problems  and  ahen  peoples,  almost  unknown 
to  us  until  yesterday,  in  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Europeans  four  cen 
tunes  ago,  when  they  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  Age  of  Discovery, 
Everywhere  men  have  been  stirred  by  new  ideas.    TTie  new  era  will 
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2  The  New  World 

date  from  the  years  of  the  World  War  just  as  medieval  Europe  dates 
from  the  fall  of  Rome,  or  as  the  modern  democratic  era  dates  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
Whai  are  some  of  the  new  problems  of  the  world? 

Whatever  the  faults  d  the  old  world,  it  was  at  least  what  a  busi- 
ness man  would  call  a  "going  concern"  j  can  the  new  world  he 
set  going  in  an  orderly  manner  ? 

How  much  of  the  old  world  is  left? 

What  new  houndaries,  concisions,  colonies,  mandataries,  spheres 
of  influence,  and  protectorates  now  appear  on  the  map  of  the  world  ? 

What  kind  of  people  compose  the  new  states  ? 

Will  the  new  democracies  survive,  —  in  Poland  and  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Austria,  for  example.  —  or  are  some  of  the  experiments  in 
self-government  Ukely  to  fail? 

What  elements  of  economic  strength  and  weakness  has  each  of 
the  new  states,  and  also  each  of  the  old  states  whose  resources 
have  been  either  increased  or  diminished  by  treaty  ? 

The  large  and  powerful  stales  —  the  "great  powers"  —  have,  from 
this  lime  forward,  a  new  set  of  rights  and  responsibilities.  How  wiU 
these  responsibilities  be  met? 

WiU  the  strong  states  administer  their  colonies  (ff  protectorates 
in  the  interest  of  the  natives  ? 

Could  the  grip  of  the  large  "western"  powers  be  loosened  without 
amu-chy  following  in  the  "jmrotected"  or  "occupied"  regions 
of  the  world,  like  Egypt  (British),  Santo  Domingo  (United 
States),  Morocco  (French)? 

Can  the  terrible  burden  of  armaments  be  reduced  by  common 
agreement  ? 

Has  the  day  of  deliverance  ccane  for  the  oppressed  minorities  of  the 
earth,  those  who  have  hitherto  been  persecuted  because  of  differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  the  majority  or  nJing  class  in  race, 
reUgion,  or  social  customs? 

How  far  can  the  protection  of  minorities  be  carried  ?  Can  the  so- 
called  minorities  treaties  stand,  or  do  they  threaten  the  integrity 
of  the  imwilling  signatory  states  —  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Rumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Greece? 

"Win  strong  nations  continue  the  struggle  for  trade  privileges,  raw 
material,  and  strategic  zones,  with  the  prospect  of  war  between 
them  if  they  cannot  realize  their  commercial  and  pohtical  am- 
bitions otherwise? 
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Major  Problems  3 

In  short,  toill  the  changes  in  the  political  and  economic  geography 
of  the  world  spell  peace  or  tear,  strength  or  weakness,' in  the  years  im- 
mediaiely  Ixfore  as? 

These  are  vital  problems  for  every  nation.  By  reason  of  some  xobm  of 
of  them  war  may  come,  not  in  a  generation,  but  in  a  few  years.  ^^^a«i 
The  danger  spots  of  the  world  have  been  greatly  increased  in 
nmnber,  the  zones  of  friction  lengthened.  Where  there  were  ap- 
proximately 8000  miles  of  old  boundary  about  the  former  states  a£ 
central  Europe,  there  are  now  10,000  miles,  and  of  this  total  more 
than  3000  miles  represent  newly  located  boundaries.  Every  addi- 
tional nule  of  new  boimdary,  each  new  location,  has  increased  for 
a  time  the  sources  of  possible  trouble  between  unlike  and,  in  the  main, 
unfriendly  peoples.  Nor  have  neighboring  peoples  yet  learned  to 
look  upon  the  new  boundaries  as  final  limits;  for  it  takes  time  to 
adjust  a  nation's  thought  and  life  to  a  new  frontier.  > 

Hatreds  have  been  intensified  by  the  cruelties  of  the  wfir,  and  one 
ci  the  chief  problems  is  that  of  restoring  a  state  of  friendship  in  the 
world.  This  will  be  difficult  for  all,  but  especially  for  weak,  ignOTant, 
and  quarrelscane  people.  In  some  countries  conditions  of  life  and 
morality  are  even  worse  than  before.  A  Syrian  recently  expressed  this 
state  of  things  in  striking  terms :  "  Once  I  wept  all  day  long :  now  I 
weep  for  that  day." 

When  the  lovely  windows  of  RheiuM  cathedral  were  broken  into  shtsma 
thousands  of  pieces  and  scattered  through  the  streets,  the  people  **'*'**^-( 
at  once  begim  collecting  the  pieces.     Every  fragment  that  coidd  be  tho  -mM 
found,  no  matter  how  tiny,  was  carefully  laid  aside  against  the  day 
when  the  pieces  would  be  fitted  together  again  and  the  windows 
restored. 

Rbeims  cathedral  and  its  broken  windows  are  a  symbol  of  the 
world.  A  few  years  ago  the  world  was  orderly.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
not  perfect;  some  (rf  its  problems  were  exceedingly  difficult  £Uid 
perplexing.  Then  like  a  thunderclap  came  the  war  and  the  terrible 
suffering  and  wreck  of  war.  About  some  <rf  the  world's  peoples  now 
lie  the  ruins  of  their  former  fife,  and  they  are  trying  to  piece  them 
tt^ether  again.  Even  in  the  United  States,  remote  though  it  be, 
the  evil  effects  are  manifold.  No  American,  however  secluded  his 
life,  however  distant  his  home  from  the  big  cities  and  the  coasts, 
is  free  from  the  consequences  of  the  World  War.  The  world  is 
broken;  its  international  life  is  disrupted;  it  is  in  a  state  of  general 
ecommic  disorder. 
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sasaa    Claims  involvini 

allies  &  neutral 
only  (inct  Russia) 
"-'•'■  ■' '-'^  Claims  involving 
allies  8l  former 
enemies 


Tia  1      Overliu>piiig  temtonal  doi 


n  thoir  n 

u  the  limit  of  tbe  dainu  of  Austns  and  Hungary  the  eBBtam  limit  of  Poland  b  claim  aa  Bbown 
on  the  map  is  Borne  dutauoe  weal  ol  her  boundary  m  1772  (see  Figure  166)  etc  The  dialneta 
Me  numbered  as  follows : 


1,  Part  of  Auetrian  Tyrol 

2.  Qerman-Slovene  bordeiiand 
8.  German  Hungary 

4'  latria  and  Dalmatia 

6-  Valona 

6.  Northern  Epinia 

7.  Serbo-  Albanian  ion4 

8.  Western  Thrace 

9.  EsHtem  Thrace  and  the  area  claimed  b; 

Greece  in  Asia  Minor 

10.  Southern  Dobrudja 

11.  Weatern  Bulgaria  (S«e  Fig.  1C3} 

12.  Southern  Banat 

13.  Northern  Banat 

14.  Southern  Hungary 

16.  Wefltem  Transylvania 

10.  E[i«t«ni  Ruthenia  and  Beesarabla 

17.  Southern  Slovakia 


L  Southern  Bohemia 

I.  German  Bohemia 

I.  Ciech  distriots  in  Gsman  Sileaia 

.  Tesehen,  Orawa.  and  Spits  (named  in 

order  from  weet  to  Oast) 

:.  Ruthenia 

»  Upper  Sileeia,  Posen,  Daniig,  Maiieo- 

irerdcr,  and  Allenatein 

.  Polish-Russian  border  aone 

I.  Lithuanian-Polish-Russian  border  lone 

I.  Polish-Lithuanian  border  lona 

-  Trans-Niemen  territory 

:■  Saar  basin 

'.  Malmedy,  Eupen,  and  MoreiDet 

I-  Southern  Limburg 

.  Luxemburg 

.  Northern  SLesvig 
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Major  Problema 


THE  NEW  MAP  OF  THE   WORID 


A  map  (rf  the  new  world  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  moat  important  m«i»  u 
results  of  the  war.     Most  people  think  ot  a  map  as  a  fixed  thing.  g^tiirMoi 
On  the  contrary  it  is  almost  as  changeful  as  mankind  itself.     Two  m»,  chuc- 
kinds  of  changes  are  constantly  ttdiing  place,  the  first  of  which  is  ^J,^ 
brought  about  by  scientific  explorations.    It  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  south-polar  region  and  much  of  central  Africa  were 
blanks  on  the  map.     Thus  the  map  grows  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
world's  geography.     The  second  kind  of  change  is  brought  about  by 
the  changing  fortunes  of  nations.    The  boundaries  of  the  different 
countries  have  never  long  remained  fixed  in  history.    "Frontiers 
are  snapshots  of  the  life  of  nations."    It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
astonishment  and  anxiety  that  many  people  saw.  the  old  landmarks 
suddenly  disappear  in  1919.    The  world  was  at  one  of  the  turning 
points  of  its  career ;  new  nations  sprang  up ;  men  began  to  talk  about 
a  New  Europe. 

SOME  BASIC   CAUSES   OF  THE  COHPLEX   PROBLEMS   OF   THE   WORLD 

So  far  as  Europe  and  western  Asia  are  concerned,  the  current  Ti«»"twt- 
prc^lems  would  be  much  easier  to  solve  if  people  of  different  kinds  ^^'  ""*' 
were  not  so  intimately  mixed  in  broad  belts  on  their  common  fron- 
tiers. Sharp  lines  of  division  between  groups  differing  in  race,  re- 
ligion, or  language  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Thus  arise  dis- 
putes as  to  the  disposition  of  mixed  ztmes,  each  side  claiming  to  have 
a  majority.  These  areas  have  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "twi- 
light zones,"  or  "gray  zones," phrases  expressing  doubtful  character. 
Eastern  Galicia  (Fig.  167)  is  such  a  region  of  mixed  population;  in 
general  the  Poles  live  in  or  near  the  towns  and  the  Ruthenians  oc- 
cupy the  country  districts.  Another  region  of  mixed  population  is 
Macedonia  (Fig.  159) ;  another  is  the  Dobrudja  (Fig.  143).  In  a 
portion  of  Transcauccisia,  Armenians  and  Tatars  are  so  intCT- 
mingled  that  to  avoid  the  rule  <rf  one  people  by  another  they 
signed  a  special  treaty  in  1919  providing  for  joint  administration 
of  certain  mixed  zones. 

For  many  years  we  bad  almost  forgotten  that  religion  forms  one 
of  the  world's  major  problems,  not  merely  because  there  is  a  con- 
test between  the  various  religions  for  supremacy,  but  idso  and  chiefly 
because  reHgion,  from  its  nature  or  through  its  use  by  ambitious 
rulers  or  peoples,  may  become  a  political  force.  Mobammedamsm,  for 
example,  has  always  been  feared  in  this  respect,  because  its  followers 
are  taught  to  carry  its  message  to  unbelievers  even  by  fire  tmd  sword. 
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Flo.  2.  The  territoriBl  reorganiiatioa  of  central  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  The  numbered 
anaiareasfollowB:  1.  Loft  Bank  of  the  Rhine;  2.  Soar  district;  3.  Daniig  Free  City  (or  State) ; 
4.  Zone  of  the  Straits ;  6,  Syria,  under  French  mandate;  6,  Mesopotamia,  under  Britiah  mandate; 
7.  Zone  of  possible  Arab  state  eitcndinR  southward  into  Arabia  and  related  to  both  French  and 
British  spheres  of  interest.  Fur  more  detailed  maps  on  larficr  scales  see  the  appropriate  chap- 
ter«  (hat  foUov.  For  the  boundaries  of  the  Free  Stale  of  Fiume  see  Figure  139.  The  orisiiial 
plebiscite  arrangements  for  Teachon,  Orawa.  and  Spits  on  the  northern  border  of  Ciecho^lovakift 
nere  later  set  aside  (Fig-  179).    For  the  Tripartite  agreement  (southern  Anatolia)  see  Figure  48- 

Reiioon  It  is  a  religion  of  force  and  political  authority,  and  we  have  nothing 
wtirid  (tob-  with  which  to  compare  it  in  the  Christian  religion  except  the  forcible 
**""  conversion  of  the  American  Indians  in  the  days  of  Spanish  coloniza- 

tion or  of  the  barbarians  at  the  ettstem  Baltic  lands  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  In  Russia,  the  national  religicai  (Greek  Orthodox)  and  the 
state  were  long  inseparable  ideas,  and  the  Czar  was  the  head  of  the 
church ;  but  there  was  little  politico-religious  proselytizing  and  no  fanat- 
ical spirit.  Religious  motives  in  the  Mohammedan  world  are  important 
in  relation  to  French  and  British  policy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  particularly  along  the  road  to  India  (pages  54  to  57).  Islam, 
to  use  another  name  for  Mohammedanism,  is  a  religion  that  has  mil- 
lions of  converts  each  year,  chiefly  among  low-grade  populations,  such 
as  the  negroes  of  central  Africa. 
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THE  FORM  OF  THB  PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

The  problems  following  this  war  are  very  much  more  complicated  ou  prob- 
than  those  of  any  preceding  time.  The  old  causes  of  trouble,  which  J^JJ!^ 
had  their  roots  in  the  unequal  geographical  conditions  and  in  the  jeal-  "tsd  by 
ousies  of  different  dynasties,  are  complicated  by  a  general  desire  for  f"  "^ 
better  living  conditions  and  by  a  universal  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  present  social  and  pohtical  forms.  There  has  been  growing, 
chiefly  in  Russia,  an  internationalist  movement,  and  we  have  seen 
it  in  the  form  of  Bolshevism  carry  devastation  and  fear  into  every 
comer  of  old  Kussia.  It  has  sent  its  agents  abroad  to  carry  its  revo- 
lutioniuy  beUefs  into  peaceful  communities  and  even  into  the  democ- 
racies of  the  western  world. 

In  addition  we  have  local  problems  that,  put  together,  give  the  ]_   _  _ 
leaders  of  each  nation  the  greatest  concern.     Everywhere  through-  i^**^^ 
out  the  wra'ld  labor  is  demanding  shorter  hours  and  larger  pay.    In 


'  E*eii  tli« 


Fio.  3.  Note  the  leliftioua  difleienoee  between  Rutdans  and  tha  people  of  die  weetem  border 
Btatas  that  have  brolien  away  to  form  iodependent  natJonal  unite.  The  creation  of  Poland  adds 
a  powerful  unit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bloc.  International  boundariea  as  in  1920  (for  eastern 
Poland.  Finland,  and  Rumania  Bee  Figures  182,  144,  and  18S  respeolively)-  Boundaries  of 
religioni  after  Debes,  HandaUaa. 
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many  countries  peasants  are  taking  possession  of  the  large  estates 
and  dividing  the  land.  Nations  large  and  small  are  anxious  about 
their  frontiers  and  the  stability  of  the  arrangements  resulting  from 
the  treaties  following  the  World  War.  There  is  fear  of  trouble  from 
the  unlike  populations  that  are  included  with  the  majorities  of  many 
states.  Everywhere  there  is  general  anxiety  lest  the  present  disor- 
ganization of  the  world  should  lead  to  still  greater  economic  distress. 
Htm  and  The  early  issues  of  the  war  have  long  since  changed  their  aspect. 

^J^]^  Only  to  mention  the  outstanding  persons  and  events  of  the  years  of 
piue  of  yfai  is  to  see  how  little  concern  there  is  with  them  at  the  present  time. 
Their  place  is  taken  by  larger  and  more  enduring  interests.  The  new 
interests  consist  of  geographical,  social,  and  political  problems  that 
affect  the  entire  world.  They  may  be  thought  of  as  due,  at  least 
in  large  part,  to  world  disorganization.  From  a  state  of  high  idealism 
maintained  during  much  of  the  war,  men  have  passed  into  a  state  of 
realism.  They  are  not  seeking  an  opportunity  for  service  so  much  as 
an  opportunity  fc^  gain.  The  spirit  of  team-play  that  prevailed  during 
the  war  has  in  too  many  instances  changed  to  a  spirit  of  extreme  and 
dang^ous  individualism.  Too  many  men  are  fiercely  impatient  with 
the  necessary  routine  of  life.  On  them  the  lessons  of  the  war  have 
been  laigely  lost.  Until  a  new  atmosphere  has  been  created,  the  world 
will  remain  disorganized,  unstable,  dangerous. 
Vnntng  In  studying  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  map  of  the  world, 

^^        we  shall  do  well  to  keep  before  us  at  all  times  how  complicated  are  the 
cuuM  o(      current  causes  of  change  in  national  boundaries.    In  the  past  these 
'*'°'*         causes  have  been  hardly  less  complex.    Sometimes  it  was  the  personal 
ambition  of  a  king  or  of  the  nobility  that  altered  the  frontier  of  a  nation. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  pressure  of  a  hungry  population.    Sometimes 
it  was  one  of  those  great  periodic  migrations  or  waves  of  people  that 
have  swept  fiom  Inner  Asia  into  the  eastern  and  central  districts  of 
Eun^>e.    Sometimes  it  was  religion,  as  in  the  spread  of  Mohammedan- 
ism from  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries.    And  sometimes,  as  in  the 
recent  war,  it  was  a  great  group  of  complicated  factors  very  difficult  to 
disentangle. 
catwM  It  was  not  the  death  of  a  Grand  Duke  at  Sarajevo  or  the  invasion 

oiaeWorid  ^  Belgium,  nw  was  it  the  ambitions  of  the  German  ruler  or  the  Pan- 
*»«4-i»«8  German  dreams  <rf  the  German  Junkers  —  it  was  not  any  one  of  these 
things  that  produced  the  war.  It  was  a  combination  of  all  of  them, 
colored  by  a  desire  to  control  the  seats  of  production  and  the  channels 
of  transportatitm  tJ  all  those  products,  like  coal  and  oil  and  hemp 
and  cotton  and  iron  and  steel  and  manganese,  that  are  the  founda- 
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ill/  i^feiif?  ^i  t<l|u 


PRODUCTION  |/^'^\ 

mare      !cmI  1 0il  ^    " 

CmSUMPTION 


no.  fi.  Cartogram  to  ahow  world  diatribution  of  the  three  leading  industrial  minerals.  Fieurea 
represent  peroentitKeB  of  the  world's  total  in  1913.  Data  from  the  United  8tat«B  Geolosical 
Survey. 

tioDs  of  the  modem  industrial  world.  These  commodities  may  bectane 
sources  of  unrivaled  power,  and  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men 
or  uatiotis  they  may  be  used  for  the  devastation  of  the  entire  wotM. 
And  by  this  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  destruction  of  its  material 
wealth,  but  also'the  destruction  of  its  political  and  religious  liberty. 

To  the  general  diflficulties  of  the  present  tliere  are  added  mtiny 
regional  or  local  difficulties,  which  have  now  reached  a  climax  in  a  rest- 
less and  experimental  world.  Added  to  these  causes  Is  the  coofusion 
that  has  arisen  respecting  the  objects  of  the  war  and  of  the  peace 
treaties.  With  the  whole  fabric  of  society  torn  and  disfigured,  it 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  many  divergencies  of  opinion  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  could  be  restored.  To  some  the  war  meant 
political  freedom;  to  others,  the  liberation  of  oppressed  minorities. 
The  "freedom  of  the  seas"  meant  one  thing  to  Germany  and  another 
to  England.  "Self-determination"  to  one  group  in  Russia  meant 
independence,  to  another  autonomy,  to  a  third  the  rule  of  the  pro- 
letariat. One  soldier  from  America  might  hope  for  better  working 
conditions  at  home,  while  another  thought  only  of  helping  France, 
or  beating  Germany,  or  possibly  a  glorious  adventure,  or  a  chance  ' 
to  follow  the  invisible  banners  of  the  spirit.  Men  suffered  and  died 
for  different  objects. 

When  the  peace  treaties  came  to  be  framed,  each  person  hoped 
to  have  his  special  object  adiieved;    otherwise  he  would  be  disap- 
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pointed.  Add  to  the  numerous  disappointments  the  growing  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  bitterly  contested  war  that  involved  nearly 
the  whole  world,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  any  settle- 
ment would  have  a  far  greater  number  of  unfriendly  critics  than 
supporters.  This  will  be  true  also  of  msiny  of  the  international 
policies,  agreements,  and  treaties  of  the  immediate  future,  wheth^ 
they  relate  to  frontiers,  commercial  oppcHtunities,  or  the  forms  of 
government. 

Because  it  is  inhabited  by  imperfect  human  beings,  the  world  has 
always  had  its  causes  of  friction  and  its  downright  wrongs.  These 
things  the  wise  men  of  all  times  have  tried  to  adjust.  But  ccanplete 
success  will  never  be  attained.  The  evolutionary  struggle  that 
marked  the  rise  of  mankind  from  the  primitive  to  the  present  state 
will  long  continue.  Taking  it  by  and  large,  this  is  a  competitive 
world,  and  to  the  costs  of  ordinary  competition  must  .be~~added 
the  cost  of  the  supreme  competition  of  war.  National  and  racial 
ambitions,  hatreds,  and  rivalries  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time, 
though  they  may  be  reduced  in  scope  and  intensity. 

While  it  is  important  to  face  these  facts,  it  is  far  more  important  pmcH- 
that  men's  minds  should  be  turned  to  experimentation  in  the  field  ^^^ 
of  cooperative  plans.    The  world  has  had  many  leagues  of  nations  im  inter- 
in  principle.    The  present  proposal  is  set  in  high  relief  by  the  colossal  JJ^*" 
losses  of  the  war.    For  example,  we  had  a  working  league  of  nations  •""•■ 
when  practically  the  entire  world  combined  against  Germany  and  her 
associates ;  and  in  the  future,  whether  or  not  the  League  of  Nations 
in  its  present  form  continues,  new  leagues  will  have  to  be  formed 
when  new  needs  arise.     The  great  practical  value  of  an  international 
court  of  justice  and  of  experiments  in  the  field  of  international  labor, 
international  pcatal  regulations  and  patent  agreements,  the  intei^ 
national  exchange  of  data  on  statistical  sources  and  agriculture,  and 
other  modes  of  promoting  international  exchange  of  ideas  has  been 
demonstrated.     By  slow  stages,  through  more  general  education,  and 
especially  through  the  influence  in  each  generation  of  a  few  wise,  far- 
seeing,  and  practical  men,  sound  cooperative  plans  may  be  furtbar 
developed  to  the  point  of  reducing  the  causes  of  international  trouble. 
But  the  world's  peoples  are  still  fundamentally  unlike,  and  the  road  to 
success  passes  through  a  wilderness  of  experiment. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

PROBLEMS   OF  IMPERIAL  BRITAIH 

Despite  the  great  colonial  empires  once  held  by  France  and  Spain 
and  the  wide  distribution  of  their  holdings,  it  is  the  people  of  Eng- 
Ush  speech  who  have  been  the  most  persistent  colonial  organizers  of 
modem  times.  Though  they  have  frequently  abused  native  rights, 
they  have  nevertheless  been  the  most  successful  in  their  use  of  native 
help  in  managing  the  affairs  of  colonies  of  different  race.  This  is  true 
of  American  rule  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  as  well  as  of 
the  government  of  British  colonies.  Their  sense  of  responsibility  is 
alert.  It  is  because  their  navies  are  powerful  that  the  sea  ia  free.  In 
the  common  language  they  speak  and  write  there  is  a  bond  of  po- 
litical significance.  Both  have  a  traditional  tendency  toward  liberal 
government. 

Among  English-speaking  nations  the  two  most  powerful  com- 
mercially, the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  have  a  com- 
bined naval  strength  which  comprises  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance,  ior  in  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  much  of  the  world  thrown  into  a  state  bordering 
on  anarchy,  and  if  the  process  continues  or  at  some  future  time  recurs, 
it  may  be  that  the  sea  lanes  and  distant  strategic  points  on  the  rim 
erf  civilization  can  be  held  only  if  there  be  a  powerful  and  mobile  fleet. 
For  these  reasons,  we  shall  wish  to  see  first  of  all  how  the  World  War 
and  the  peace  treaties  have  affected  lands  governed  by  the  Engfish. 

The  territorial  inflation  of  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War  is  a  source  of  real  danger  to  her.  So  widespread  and  varied  are 
British  possessions  that  commercial,  racial,  and  refigious  convulsions, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  take  place,  impinge  upon 
the  interests  of  Britain.  Even  before  the  war  her  territwy  was  suffi- 
ciently widespread  to  test  her  capacity  for  government ;  and  in  the  past 
few  years  she  has  assumed  new  obligations  which  involve  enormously 
heavy  financial  and  military  expenditures.  The  treaty  with  Persia 
requires  Great  Britain  to  give  militiu-y  advice  and  other  aid  to  that 
country.  Holding  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  Palestine  means 
cultivating  good  relations  with  the  Aridis.  Thus  in  lb,e  Near  East 
alone  Britain  has  added  to  her  former  responsibilities  an  area  of  800,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  12,000,000. 

British  possessions  are  so  distributed  that  they  lie  chiefly  about 
the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  and  it  is  on  these 
two  oMans  that  British  commerce  is  of  greatest  importance  (Fig.  7). 
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This  distribution  bas  also  given  Great  Britain  advantages  in  naval 

strategy,  since  tbe  lines  of  communication  are  relatively  short  and  are 

marked  by  an  admirable  series  of  barbors. 

Protert-  It  is  remarkable  to  wbat  degree  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 

tag  te«tnr«>   g.  maritime  power,  are  protected  on  their  landward  side  against  in- 

undwud       vasion  from  continental  interiors.     In  tbe  case  of  tbe  British  Isles 

Bria^         and  Australia,  this  protection  comes  from  insularity.    In  India  the 

territorr        Continental  frontier  is  formed  by  a  great  mountain  barrier;    Egypt 

is  in  part  set  off  from  the  rest  of  Africa  by  desert  country ;  raid  South 

Africa  is  protected  by  the  great  Kalahari  Desert,  north  of  which  is 

the  barrier  of  a  tropical  forest  thrown  halfway  across  the  continent. 

As  a  great  naval  power,  Japan  might  be  thought  to  have  an  advantage 

over  Great  Britain  in  Australasia  and  India,  which  are  nearer  to 

Japan  than  to  Great  Britain.    But  this  advantfige  of  nearness  is  in 

turn  offset  by  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire  as  a 

whole  and  (rf  tbe  British  Isles  in  particular.     Finally,  the  territories 

of  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  United  Slates^ four  friendly 

nations — flank  the  possessions  of  the  British  Empire  more  extensively 

than  do  the  lands  of  other  powers. 

The  size  and  population  of  tbe  British  Empire  have  trebled  in  the 
past  seventy  years,  as  tbe  following  table  shows : 


Orowth  or  THE  Bbitibh  Eupirs 

Datb 

W»8,.«„M™ 

Fotuutioh 

1,500,000 
4,500.000 
11,300.000 
13.700,000 

20,000.000 

390,000,000 

thaBrlUah 


The  empire  now  contains  well  over  one  quarter  of  the  laud  surface 
and  population  of  the  globe,  and  its  possessions  are  so  distributed 
that  they  give  England  access  to  raw  materials  vital  not  merely 
to  the  success  of  her  commercial  fleet,  but  vital  also  to  the  great  host 
of  industries  upon  which  depends  the  welfare  of  the  British  people. 
Tbe  table  on  page  15  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  great  stock  <rf 
raw  materials  available  to  British  manufacturers  within  the  British 
Empire. 

In  the  distribution  of  enemy  territory  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Great 
Britain  won  the  largest  share,  and  with  her  gains  in  land  go  important 
gains  in  material  wealth.  Mesopotamia  has  rich  oil  deposits.  Tangan- 
yika Territory,  as  that  part  of  former  German  East  Africa  now  under 
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Raw  Matbruia  within  thb  Bbttibb  Eupieb,  1014' 
tht  ficnns  ^Tsn  an  tb«  i^iproilinaU  «T«ni(M  for  tour  (or  &*•}  Dumal  pm-war  pMn. 


ai  ndoci 


AnUmouy  (matal) 


100,000  owt.  [W%) 

10,000  tou 
•,600,000  ewt  (66%) 


1.900.000  cwt.  (80%) 
NodaU 


120.000  tou  (26%) 
1,000,000  toaa  (30%) 


600.000  tona 
19,000  tOD.  (45%) 

B.600,000  ton*  (70%) 

ISO.OOO  tona  (2S%) 

430,000  Uma  (46%) 

000  tona 

No  data 

86.000  oa. 

86^  tona 
20,000  tona  (60%) 


1 06,830,000  bu.  (60%) 


lM,000toiu 


S7.a00toii 

i,3saooo(o 


3I,S00toiu 
6,800,000  Ions 
166,000  tona 
eOO.OOOtoni 

22,000  ton* 

130  tona 
81,600  tona 

3,700  tona 

706,000.000  bu. 


Australia  (output  ourtailad  by 
davelopmsnt  of  Chmeaa 
d«majta)-  Maaioaii  mpply 
(2000     tona)      in      Britiah 

Cauaa  fumiahei  B0%  of 
vorld'i  lupply,  and  mon 
than  qnough  for  the  empira. 

Brituh  corporation  coutrola 
importaDt  fieldfl  In  Ari«i^ 
tina  and  Peru. 

Th«  aupply  ii  inauffioient. 
AuatiaJia  and  Kdv  Zealand 
aiB  the  ctiiaf  produoera. 

Caniaa  auppliea  60%  of  son- 
aumption  of  U.  S. 

Rhodfida  gupplwa  over  40% 
of  worid'a  production. 

Canada    ia    chief    aoujca    of 
world's  aupply. 
'     "       (60%);      Canada 


(40%). 
India  pioduo 


10,000.000  toDi 
212,000  tou 


730,000,000  611. 


India  produces  100  tool, 
fomurly  in  Garman  oontrol. 

StraiU  8«tUsmanta  (80%); 
Nigeria,  Unitad  Klogdom, 

India  and  Auatralia  each  pn^ 

duoa  about  30%,  and  tin 
Malay  Statai  a  Uttle  Ism. 

India  (50%);  Canad^(26%); 
AustnOia  (10%);  Unltwl 
KlQcdom  <5%). 

Ptactioally  all  from  Canada. 

Auittalia  (60%);  Naw  Zea- 
land (16%):  South  Afriu  . 
(10%);     United    Kincdom 


110%). 


iaby  fj 


Important  •(90%); 


■Coalai    . 

•  The  comiDOditiea  ot  tt 

an  pTOduoed  la  quantitlea  i  

to  tlie  point  of  aupplyinc  the  nesda  id  the  smidn ;  aod  ordiuaiy  type,  tlioae  for  which  tha  ei 
dapend  in  part  upon  outaida  i 
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a  British  mandate  is  called,  has  a  large  labor  supply  and  valuable 
fibers,  oils,  cereals,  and  cattle  ranges.  Those  parts  of  Togoland  and 
the  Cameroons  gained  by  Great  Britain  have  rich  resources  in  palm 
oil.  Nauru,  in  the  Pacific,  has  valuable  phosphate  deposits.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Land,  now  added  to  British  New  Guinea,  has  petroleum, 
copra,  and  pearl  fisheries.  With  all  these  assets  go  strategic  and  polit- 
ical advantages,  as  well  as  increased  coaling  and  cable  station  fadUties 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  entire  British  trade  organization. 

In  the  industrial  revolution  that  changed  western  Europe  com- 
pletely, England  took  the  lead,  and  she  has  held  it  in  the  hundred- 
and-fifty-year  period  since  the  beginning  of  that  revolution.  This  she 
could  not  have  done  if  she  had  not  had  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  a  large  part  of  the  raw  materials  that  she  required.  Trade 
became  the  life  blood  of  the  British  Empire. 

Before  the  period  of  colonization,  England  was  drawing  the  prin- 
cipal material  for  shipbuilding  from  northern  Europe,  and  it  was 
always  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  her  that  her  sources  of  supply  might 
be  taken  away.  This  was  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for  colonizing 
America,  where  she  could  find  an  abundant  supply  of  materials  for 
shipbuilding.  "Her  shipping  was  to  England  likc^the  hair  of  Samson, 
the  secret  of  her  national  strength."  The  extension  of  this  policy  led 
England  into  the  adoption  of  political  principles  of  most  far-reaciling 
consequences,  for  in  seeking  raw  materiids  of  every  sort  Great  Britain's 
activities  and  claims  collided  at  many  points  with  those  of  tiie  other 
industrial  nations  of  the  world. 


(A)  Traoe  Ohganization  of  the  Empire 
There  is  a  particular  aspect  of  the  Britbh  economic  and  political 
situation  that  we  need  to  examine  before  taking  up  the  problems 
of  the  empire  in  detail.  How  is  the  organized  commercial  life  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  continued  under  the  great  strmn  of  feeding  and 
clothing  England's  industrial  millions  at  the  same  time  that  an  enor- 
mous war  debt  is  paid  P  The  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Fig.  8) 
shows  how  remarkably  concentrated  is  the  industrial  population,  and 
how  closely  dependent  upon  coal.  The  people  engaged  in  agriculture 
in  England  compose  but  fl  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  in 
France  they  form  40  per  cent,  in  Italy  35  per  cent,  in  Russia  72  pw 
cent,  in  Jugo-Slavia  80  per  cent.  In  general,  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  live  in  dense  agglomerations,  and  their  welfare  is  bound  up 
with  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  the  freedom  of  sea  routes,  and  the  ri^t 
to  trade  wherever  they  choose. 
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PBEFERENTIAL  TABIFTS 

One  of  the  most  acute  problems  of  Great  Britain  grew  out  of  her 
attitude  toward  tariffs.  England  maintained  throughout  the  modem 
cnmmercial  period  a  free-trade  policy  to  which  her  whole  commercial 
system  became  adjusted.  It  had  aspects  of  serious  international  im- 
portance. England  wished  to  see  her  goods  admitted  into  the  world's 
trade  areas,  r^ardless  of  political  ownership,  on  terms  of  equality 
with  those  of  all  other  powers.    In  carrying  out  this  policy  her  interests 
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ran  counter  tx>  those  of  other  countries,  which  impose  a  tariff  upon 
imported  goods  for  high  revenue,  or  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
industries,  or  for  the  exclusion  of  the  trade  of  commercial  rivals.  In 
her  own  colonies  Great  Britain  threw  open  her  doors  to  the  mer- 
chants of  all  countries  on  terms  more  liberal  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  great  colonizing  powers  except  Holland  and  Germany. 

In  pursuing  her  free-trade  policy,  England  at  length  found  herself  Coionijii 
in  opposition  to  her  own  colonies.  For  example,  the  Australian  J^'attirii' 
colonies  fought  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  in  1873  were  permitted  ^^  "tn- 
by  law  to  make  such  tariff  arrangements  as  they  deemed  best  with 
other  British  colonies.  While  the  colonies  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  this  created,  owing  to  mutual 
rivalries  and  differences  in  degree  of  economic  development  that 
would  make  any  tariff  law  bear  unequally  upon  the  different  regional 
industries,  yet  the  principle  had  been  won,  and  it  weis  never  relin- 
quished. It  became  part  of  a  general  plan  for  winning  equality  of 
privilege  with  the  mother  country,  and  eventually  it  led  to  the  accept- 
ance by  British  leaders  of  the  fact  that  a  general  preferential  agreement, 
or  commercial  union  of  the  empire  on  terms  of  absolute  equahty  for 
each  of  its  parts,  was  the  one  sure  way  of  keeping  the  empire  intact. 
To  allow  the  self-governing  dominions  to  continue  to  make  tariff 
treaties  with  foreign  states  would  be  to  invite  in  some  degree  dis* 
crimination  against  English  trade. 

England's  general  poUcy  as  well  as  the  nationalistic  policies  of  its  The  new 
self-governing  units  have  both  been  modified.     After  full  discussion,  J^^ 
a  plan  was  put  into  force,  called  the  British  Finance  Act,  effective  on  *<* 
1  September  1919.     This  act  applies  the  new  preferential  rates  of 
duty  to  all  the  British  dominions  outside  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  also  to  British  India,  the  Indian  native  states,  and  all  British 
protectorates.     Any  territories  that  may  have  come  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government  subsequently  to  the  date  of  going 
into  force  of  the  act,  or  any  territory   which  Great  Britain  may 
administer  under  a  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  may  have 
the  act  in  question  appUed  to  it  by  an  Order  in  Council.     The  pref- 
erential rates  apply  to  almost  all  goods  subject  to  customs  duties 
which  are  proved  to  be  consigned  from,  grown,  manufactured,  or 
produced  within  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  same  way  American  goods  have  preferential  treatment  in 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines ;  that  is,  they  are  admitted  duty  free 
or  with  only  a  light  import  tax,  while  those  of  other  nations  pay  a 
heavier  tax.     According  to  the  British  plan,  a  country  that  is  willing 
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to  extend  to  the  British  Empire  the  advemtages  of  free  trade,  will  in 
turn  be  able  to  trade  with  any  country  in  the  British  Empire  on  the 
same  terms.'  In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is  not  intended 
that  there  shall  be  a  general  policy  of  protection,  except  in  the  case 
of  new  industries.  The  new  plan  will  greatly  expand  trade  within 
the  empire,  decrease  British  dependence  upon  foreign  states,  and 
extend  the  development  of  internal  resources  and  communications. 
It  is  also  expected  to  increase  the  social  and  economic  unity  of  the 
empire. 
ThBpreeeM  The  gTowth  of  the  British  Empire  depends  upon  a  large  num- 
b'nuSS'  ^^  °^  factors,  some  geographic,  others  historic  or  social  or  economic. 
For  centuries  Great  Britain  has  been  gaining  experience  in  Colonial 
administration.  Each  year  large  numbers  of  her  young  men  enter  the 
consular  and  diploraatic^rvice.  To  do  so  they  are  required  to  pass  a 
very  rigid  examination ;  the  best  of  the  applicants  are  chosen.  Thus 
is  formed  a  caste  of  o£Gcials  from  schools  and  colleges  with  similar 
purposes.  A.  fraternal  spirit  with  a  strong  imperial  tinge  is  the  result. 
Every  official  has  been  drilled  in  the  principles  of  empire  building. 
He  goes  out  to  the  imperial  frontiers,  his  mind  weU  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  his  race,  eager  to  win  every  possible  trade  advantage. 

THE   SEA  POWER   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND   IMPERIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Wortd  bade  The  British  view  of  fair  conditions  of  trade  as  embodied  in  the  old 
mmn  to  free-trade  principle  and  the  new  preferential  tariff  was  ttie  natural 
OrtM  outgrowth  of  the  rise  of  English  sea  power.     Bolivia,  for  instance, 

**^  does  not  contend  for  claims  like  those  of  the  English,  because  she  has 
no  colonies  and  no  fleet.  After  the  last  threat  of  disaster  to  Eng- 
lish power  had  passed,  more  than  a  hundred  years  a^o,  with  the  fall 
oS  Napoleon,  the  coast  lines  of  the  world  became  the  frontiers  of 
Britain.  The  men  of  England  came  to  think  more  and  more  in  terms 
of  universal  ot  world  trade ;  any  barrier  to  the  freest  and  fullest  exer- 
cise of  trade  rights  was  at  once  an  object  ol  concern ;  the  larger  Eng- 
land's commerciid  fleet  and  interests  became,  the  more  inclusive  be- 
came her  demands. 
Bdtiiih  British  merchants  centuries  ago  had  founded  numerous  plantations 

JJi^'ll^  and  then  colonies;  the  British  flag  was  recognized  over  "protected" 
tndebith*  and  "occupicd"  regions  in  Africa,  India,  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
"■'""'"'  Pacific.  With  the  growth  of  industry  based  on  coal  for  fuel.  Great 
Britain  passed  the  next  crisis  in  her  history,  during  the  second  half 

'  A  recent  agreement  with  France  provides  equality  of  treatment  of  British  and  French 
invertora  in  the  coloniea  of  ether  power. 
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d  the  10th  century,  when  successful  continued  occupation  c^  remote 
lauds  depended  upon  the  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  f(H-  raw 
materials.  Enghsfa  capitfd  flowed  into  the  trade  regions,  to  build 
railways,  ports,  and  canals,  and  to  buy  land.  English  shipping 
carried  more  than  hidf  the  trade  of  all  the  seas.  London  became  the 
financial  capital  of  the  world. 

In  still  more,  recent  times  the  growth  of  the  coal  export  business 
has  further  increased  the  commercial  and  navd  power  of  Britain. 
British-owned  coaling  stations  are  located  at  scores  of  strategic  points. 
Wherever  the  fleet  may  be,  there  is  always  fuel  for  it;  and,  more 
important,  there  is  always  a  cargo  for  the  freight  steamer  that 
otherwise  would  go  out  empty,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  distant  port  for 
cotton  or  oil  or  hemp  or  wool  or  food  to  bring  back  to  the  close- 
packed,  industrial  populations  of  England. 

The  Indian  Ocean  became  a  British  lake.  There  was  forged  a  great 
T<lTigliah  chain  stretching  from  Gibraltar  to  Nigeria,  past  Walvis  Bay 
the  At- "  in  Southwest  Africa,  down  past  Cape  Town,  up  to  Zanzibar  in  East 
Afiica,  onward  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Baluchistan.  After 
the  O^um  War,  Great  Britain  obtained  Hongkong  from  China 
(1843) ;  Queen  Victoria  was  made  Empress  of  India  in  1876 ; 
Germany  in  1890  agreed  to  recognize  British  rights  in  Zanzibar; 
the  Boers  were  conquered  in  1903 ;  the  British  sphere  oS  influence 
in  Persia  was  rea^iized  by  Russia  in  1907  —  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  British  empire 
building  in  the  last  few  decades. 

Singapore  is  one  of  the  commercial  and  strategic  outposts  of  the 
British  Empire  that  illustrates  perhaps  best  of  all  the  significant  lo- 
cation of  many  outlying  British  possessions.  It  occupies  an  unrivaled 
position  in  the  center  of  a  vast  area  from  which  tropical  products 
oome  and  in  which  textiles  and  other  manufactured  goods  are  ab- 
sorbed in  large  quantities.  As  a  naval  base  it  guards  the  sea  road  to 
the  Far  East  from  southern  Asia,  commands  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
is  part  of  the  outer  defense  of  India,  and  is  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance in  the  protection  of  Australia.  Strategically  it  is  to  Asia  what 
Key  West  is  to  the  United  States. 

With  her  interests  so  vitally  connected  with  the  sea,  it  is  natural 
that  Great  Britain  should  have  been  anxious  as  to  the  outctHue  of  the 
submarine  campaign  in  the  recent  war.  The  total  loss  of  merchant 
shipping  erf  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to 
the  end  of  it,  was  9,031,828  gross  tons.  New  construction  in  that 
period    amounted    to    4,343,296  gross  tons,   purchases  abroad  to 
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Via.  12.  Focus  of  American,  Britiih,  French.  Dutch,  and  Japanese  interests  in  Houtheast«ra 
Aalk.  Burma,  (he  Struts  Settlements  (indudios  Singapore),  the'  Federated  Malay  Stataa, 
Sarawak.  Bnuei,  and  British  North  Borneo  are  the  principal  Britiab  poBseasions.  The  Dutch 
own  the  greater  part  of  Borneo  in  addition  to  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  near  by.  French 
interests  are  concentrated  in  French  Indo-China,  and  in  the  comer  of  the  region  stand  the 
Philippine  Islands,  an  American  poasession.  Japanese  interests  are  both  atratCEic  and  com- 
mercial and  are  related  chiefly  to  irade  with  India,  Java,  and  the  Fbilippinea,  a  bade  which 
devdoped  rapidly  during  the  World  War. 

530,000  gross  tons,  and  enemy  tonnage  captured  to  716,530,  makii^  a 
net  loss  of  8,443,012  gross  tons.  In  addition  more  than  14,000  lives 
were  lost  on  ships  sunk  at  sea. 

These  losses  have  been  a  great  strain  upon  the  energy  of  the  British  Loue*  and 
people.     To  a  limited  extent  they  are  ofiFset  by  the  gains  of  Great  S^BriUsh 
Britain  in  the  division  of  the  Gerauin  merchant  marine.    Of  2,550,000  M«rch«it 
tons  surrendered  to  the  Allies  by  Germany,  the  larger  part  was  given 
to  Great  Britain.    Likewise  in  Uie  division  of  the  ships  sunk  at  Scapa 
Flow  by  Admiral  von  Renter  and  later  salvaged,  70  per  cent  were 
delivered  to  the  British.    As  a  penalty  for  the  sinking,  Germany 
also  agreed'  to  deliver  to  the  Allies  275,000  tons  of  tugs,  lighters, 
floating  cranes,  and  dry  docks,  the  greater  part  of  which  goes  to  Great 
Britain.     Of  the  shipping  that  Germany  has  agreed  to  build  for  the 
Allies  (in  amount  not  to  exceed  200,000  tons  a  year  for  five  years), 
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Great  Britain  is  also  to  receive  a  share.  The  predominance  ol  British 
shipping  is  still  as  strongly  marked  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  large  losses 
of  the  war. 

With  a  road  opened  to  Jndia  and  the  Far  East,  colonies  planted  in 
the  Caribbean,  blands  annexed  in  the  Pacific,  ports  obtained  in 
China;  with  British  capital  invested  in  the  new  countries  of  the 
world  wherever  trade  centers  had  grown  up ;  with  a  protecting  fleet 
developed ;  and  with  cable  and  coaling  stations  to  support  and  con- 
trol her  fleet.  Great  Britain  has  a  special  interest  in  the  conditions  of 
trade  everywhere.  As  long  as  special  trade  privileges  are  restricted 
to  the  possessions  of  a  single  power,  no  objection  can  be  made  by 
Britain  or  any  other  power.  Should  they  be  established  by  force  or 
otherwise  in  one  country  by  the  goverment  of  another,  and  in  dis- 
crimination against  Great  Britain,  they  may  become  a  source  of 
danger.  Herein  lies  the  biisis  for  disputes  in  which  America  and 
France  may  have  a  vital  interest. 

It  is  in  Latin  America  that  the  United  States  comes  into  sharpest 
conflict  with  British  trade  interests.  Recently  tiie  merchants  of  the 
United  States  have  built  up  a  large  trade  with  Latin  American  states ; 
they  have  purchased  many  railways  and  established  steamship  lines, 
banks,  and  industries,  and  have  invaded  zones  of  business  once  ex- 
clusively in  British  control.  America  also  upholds  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  especially  in  relation  to  the  weak  states  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Centrid  America.  Should  the  United  States  greatly  extend 
its  political  influence  into  South  America  also,  and  should  it  gain 
through  political  effort  any  special  trade  privileges,  there  would  be 
conflict  of  one  sort  or  another  with  the  British  Empire.  j 

In  1903  Great  Britain  made  an  aUiance  with  Japtm,  another  sea 
power  with  an  island  for  a  base.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  wise  alliance, 
for  in  the  World  War  it  brought  Japan  into  the  camp  of  the  Allies. 
When,  in  1930,  the  time  had  come  to  renew  it,  objections  were  raised 
by  Japan  on  the  ground  that  her  subjects  did  not  enjoy  equality  of 
privilege  in  British  dominions.  Against  Japan's  plea  for  equality 
the  most  vigorous  protests  were  made  by  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada.  If  Japanese  subjects  were  let  into  those  countries  in 
large  numbers  and  were  permitted  to  acquire  every  kind  of  property, 
especially  land,  then  British  subjects  in  India  would  also  insist  on 
admission  to  the  dominions,  with  the  result  that  the  white  popula- 
tions there  would  be  submerged  beneath  a  mounting  wave  of  color. 

Had  Japan  won  the  hoped-for  concession  from  Great  Britain,  she 
could  then  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  tbe  United  States  for 
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the  freer  admission  of  her  subjects  and  the  removal  of  special  restric- 
tions on  Japanese  settlers  in  California,  which  state  now  contains  nefurly 
haU  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States.  In  closing  their  gates  to 
Asiatic-  immigration  into  the  white  man's  lands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
people  of  the  British  dominions  and  of  the  United  States  find  them- 
selves drawn  into  a  closer  understanding,  which  is  the  strongest 
present  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  Pacific. 

The  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  did  not  endanger  the  MBct  <rf 
United  States,  for  provision  was  made  against  the  use  of  the  alliance  f^^"^ 
to  force  Great  Britain  into  war  upon  the  United  States  at  the  wish  of  |°°J"^ 
Japan.    The  alliance  kept  Japan  in  active  and  necessary  touch  with 
western  poUtical  ideals,  but  this  result  is  now  accomplished  by  Japanese 
piuticipation  in  the  affairs  of  the  League  of  Nations.    Without  the 
alliance  or  the  League,  Japan's  rapid  encroachments  upon  her  neigh- 
bors, as  in  China,  Korea,  and  eastern  Siberia,  might  well  alarm 
Americans  for  the  security  of  the  PhiUppinea. 

Great    Britain    has    incurred    a    net    war    debt   of   more    than  How  Great 
$26,000,000,000,  in  addition  to  $9,000,000,000  loaned  to  her  weaker  J^*^*^ 
allies.    For  a  small  country  this  is  a  colossal  figure.    The  dominions  >■"<*  '*^' 
have  incurred  their  own  huge  debts,  and  cannot  help  except  through 
the  special  channels  of  trade.    It  will  tax  British  financial  power  to 
the  utmost  to  keep  the  nation  solvent.    The  interest  alone  is  a 
staggering  sum  to  pay  each  year.    There  are  three  principal  ways  in 
whidi  it  can  be  met : 

(1)  By  increasing  production  through  harder  and  more  effective 
work. 

(2)  By  developing  important  resources  of  food  and  raw  materials 
in  new  colonies  iidiere  lEuid  is  cheap  and  labor  abundant,  fis 
in  former  German  E^t  Africa. 

(3)  By  capitalizing  rtulroads  and  extractive  industries,  like  agri- 
ciuture  and  grazing,  in  under-developed  non-industrial  regions 
like  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  South  Airica. 

The  two  ktst-named  means  imply  political  activity  in  every  land 
where  British  capital  goes,  in  order  that  investments  may  be  safe 
and  that  they  may  grow  in  importance.  Unless  wise  cooperative 
plans  are  developed  for  the  regulation  cS  investment  interests  among 
rival  powers,  the  present  struggle  may  be  found  more  keen  than  the 
trade  struggle  before  the  war,  because  of  the  impulse  of  high  taxes 
that  are  the  necessary  consequenoe'of  vast  national  debts. 
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(B)  The  EImpire  in  Relation  to  Its  Pahto 

The  pnb-  With  this  general  view  of  the  British  Empire,  we  may  now  turn  to 

^^^  *•  regional  conditions  that  in  a  measure  threaten  its  existence  or  limit 
Km^TB  its  contribution  to  human  welfare.  Other  empires  have  been  great 
in  their  day,  and  the  Roman  Empire,  in  many  respects  the  greatest  of 
all,  was  for  long  periods  in  a  state  of  comparative  peace  and  was 
finally  overwhelmed  only  after  centuries  of  proud  history.  The 
Mohammedan  Empire  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  in  existence  (Sth 
century).  At  the  beginning  of  modem  times,  the  colonial  empire  of 
Spain  was  the  most  remarkable.  In  a  century  Spain  had  pioneered  a 
way  into  the  western  world,  built  up  a  powerful  navy,  amd  developed  a 
system  of  colonial  government.  But  all  these  empires  failed,  partly 
by  reason  of  their  vast  extent  and  the  inclusion  of  aUen  peoples  in 
Ifurge  numbers,  but  partly  and  chiefly  because  of  the  decay  of  national 
character,  or  at  least  its  failure  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  its  responsibilities.  When  men  became  corrupt  or  soft  at  the  same 
time  that  they  ruled  subject  peoples  selfishly,  or  neglected  their  own 
internal  economic  affairs,  then  each  empire  collapsed  under  the  strain. 
Haadfoia  Seeing  their  problems  in  the  Ught  of  historical  experience,  the 
a^rf*""*'  British  have  sought  to  fuiticipate  the  causes  of  decline,  and  to  provide 
BritiMk  im-  against  them  by  the  adoption  of  cooperative  plans  whereby  there  is 
"  ~  achieved  a  greater  degree  of  local  self-government.  The  collapse 
within  a  few  years  of  four  other  empires  now  makes  the  faults  of  the 
British  Empire  stand  out  in  clearer  perspective ;  for  its  past  benefi- 
cence was  but  relative,  and  its  record  was  bri^t  In  part  by  reason  of 
its  contrast  to  the  record  of  the  autocratic  empires  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Rufsia,  and  Turkey.  It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
that  they  have  learned  to  develop,  even  in  remote  and  diverse  com- 
munities, a  capacity  for  self-government  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree 
never  before  known  in  history.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the 
British  have  dealt  with  a  greater  diversity  of  peoples  and  conditions 
than  have  the  other  colonizing  nations  of  the  modem  world. 

While  a  marked  devotion  to  high  poUtical  ideals  is  evident  in  the 
present  attitude  of  the  British  government  towards  its  possessions,  it 
was  not  the  compelling  force  of  such  ideals  that  was  responsible  for 
the  extension  of  British  power.  Political  administration  was  assumed 
only  becauseit  was  found  necessary  for  the  development  of  trade,  and 
with  each  new  devdopment  went  the  necessity  for  new  conquests 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  trade  regions  into  which  British  mw- 
chants  had  penetrated. 
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In  spite  of  the  many  differences  between  them,  the  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  outside  the  British  Isles,  may  be  grouped  into  three 
great  divisions : 

(1)  The  five  self-governing  dominions,  —  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Newfoundland,  —  units  which  are  in 
general  of  the  same  stock  and  the  same  speech  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  each  with  a  political  consciousness  tiiat  has  Jed  to  the 
development  of  what  amounts  to  separate  nationality. 

(2)  TTiat  part  of  the  empire  in  which  Great  Britain  governs  peoples 
of  race  and  speech  (Efferent  from  her  own.  Some  regions,  like 
India,  are  complex  countries  with  a  wide  range  of  civilization ; 
others  —  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  for  instance  —  are  un- 
developed tracts  sparsely  inhabited  by  people  of  a  low  order  of 
social  development ;  and  there  are  dependencies  or  protectorates 
in  varying  stages  between  these  two  groups  (1  and  2). 

(3)  Military  posts  and  calling  stations,  like  Malta,  Aden,  and 
Gibraltar. 

THE   DOMINIONS 

During  the  war  we  had  the  rare  spectacle  of  devotion  to  the  com>  coionu 
mon  cause  of  the  empire  on  the  part  of  each  one  of  the  colonies  and  JJI^*" 
dominions,  but  withal  a  keen  anxiety  as  to  the  political  changes 
needed  thereafter  to  give  the  dominions  a  lai^r  degree  of  independ- 
ence. The  most  striking  statement  on  the  subject  came  from  General 
Smuts  of  South  Africa,  whose  address  in  London  on  "The  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations "  was  a  diu*ing  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  distant  subject  who  desires  a  larger  share  in  the  control  of 
his  provincial  affaurs,  and  who  at  the  same  time  wishes  the  "com- 
monwealth of  nations"  idea  to  displace  the  old  "imperial"  idea 
within  the  British  Empire. 

The  natural  political  drift  of  a  people  in  a  new  geographical  en-  ^nrtnai  fai- 
vironment  is  toward  independence.    Rarely  cem  the  mother  country  i'^J^j'^ 
long  maintain  its  hold  unless  it  adapts  itself  to  this  tendency.    In  mii^oM 
addition,'  settlers  of  diverse  views  and  nationalities  become  merged  ■ 
into  a  group  with  common  aims  and  with  plastic  habits  of  thought. 
A  national  spirit  is  developed  that  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  original  and 
independent  tendencies.    Here  we  have  tlie  essence  of  the  colonial 
problem  of  every  nation  that  attempts  to  rule  distant  peoples  of  the 
old  stock  in  the  interests  of  home  commerce  and   industry  and 
the  general  safety  of  the  sea  routes.    Great  Britain  lost  the  United 
States,  hut  she  has  never  lost  the  lesson  which  the  American  Revolu- 
tion carried  with  it,  and  her  five  self-goveming  dominions  are  now  in 
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all  practical  respects  free  and  independent,  except  as  to  foreign  policy. 
The  sole  restriction  is  that  they  shall  not  have  independent  foreign 
relations.  The  dominions  make  their  own  laws,  impose  their  own 
taxes,  and  even  decide  how  much  they  shall  contribute  for  the  defense 
of  the  empire.  Finally,  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  accorded  to 
each  of  the  doiOinions  representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  aa  if  they  were  wholly  independent  states. 

It  is  plain  that  a  dioice  must  soon  be  made  between  complete  sepa- 
ration and  a  still  closer  union  on  the  basis  of  equality.  "Daughter 
ajn  I  in  my  mother's  bouse,  but  mistress  iu  my  own  "  seemed  the  ex- 
pression of  a  liberal  doctrine  when  it  was  written,  but  it  does  not  satisfy 
present  aspirations.  The  dominions  are  no  longer  content  to  be  with- 
out a  share  in  the  direction  of  imperial  policies,  in  support  of  which,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  security,  they  have  incurred  colossal  debts  and 
given  thousands  of  their  best  men  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Since 
1887,  the  prime  ministers  of  the  self-governing  colonies  have  met  from 
time  to  time  with  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  (and 
in  later  years  with  the  British  premier)  to  discuss  matters  of  general 
interest.  The  latest  of  these  imperial  conferences  was  held  during 
the  World  War,  and  was  by  far  the  most  important.  On  4  May  1917 
it  recommended  the  convocation  of  a  special  conference  after  the  war 
to  consider  the  entire  question  of  constitutional  relations  within  the 
empire. 

But  the  most  acute  political  problems  confronting  Great  Britain 
arise,  not  from  the  dominions  whose  independence  is  now  virtually 
complete,  but  from  those  portions  of  the  empire  where  a  fierce  na- 
tionalism threatens  to  end  in  revolution  —  Ireland,  South  Africa, 
India  and  Egypt.  These  four  have  been  long-standing  sources  of 
trouble,  and  they  will  continue  to  vex  the  statesmen  of  England  for 
many  years  to  come.  Each  one  of  these  possessions  is  related  to  a 
particularly  vital  interest  of  the  empire. 


poring 
Irish  in- 


We  wiU  take  the  case  of  Ireland  first.  The  Irish  complain  of  long 
centuries  of  oppression,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  imjustifiable  and 
oppressive  measures  are  the  chief  historical  source  of  the  present 
trouble.  But  the  world  has  grown  tremendously  more  complex 
since  the  Irish  question  first  took  shape.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
to  Englishmen  less  a  matter  of  control  by  the  British  army  or  the 
civil  officers,  than  of  the  security  of  the  British  Empire  as  affected 
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by  a  change  in  the  political  government  of  Ireland.  Irishmen  are 
now  demanding,  not  home  rule,  but  complete  independence.  This  ap- 
parently simple  pohtical  program  is  opposed  by  two  vital  conditions : 

(1)  The  division  within  the  country  itself  between  industrial 
Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  chiefly  agricultural. 

(2)  The  religions  bitterness  between  E*rotestant  England  and 
CathoUc  Ireland,  which  is  half  the  trouble.in  the  case  of  Ulster 
also. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  key  to  the  misfortunes  that  have  sfleetiof 
overtaken  Ireland  is  the  ge<^aphical  situation  of  Uiat  country,  which  ^J^Jji. 
is  near  enough  to  England  to  enforce  connection  and  yet  far  enough  cai  dtwi- 
away  to  discourage  intimacy.    St.  George's  Channel,  which  sepa- 
rates Ireland  from  England,  is  three  times  as  wide  as  the  Straits  of 
Dover.    Had  it  been  neurower,  Roman  power  might  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Ireland ;  and  thus  there  might  have  been  achieved  in  early 
times  a  unity  of  people  in  the  British  Isles  out  of  which  might  have 
grown,  if  not  a  permanent  onion,  at  leeist  a  sympathetic  understanding. 
A  recent  writer,  mntrasting  the  apparently  insoluble  Irish  question 
with  the  progress  of  imperial  policy  in  Canada  and  Australia,  remarked : 
"The  dominions  are  geographically  remote  and  morally  near  —  the 
Irish  are  geographically  near  and  morally  remote." 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  Ireland  remained  a  secluded  DutgrancM 
island,  and  there  grew  up  an  indigenous  culture,  especially  marked  J^^ 
by  the  rapid  development  of  a  distinctive  Celtic  literature  and  art.  <i«™iop- 
From  Ireland,  where  Christianity  was  intjoduced  in  the  5th  century,  za^aaA 
Christian  teaching  spread  to  England  and  to  northern  Europe.     In  ^^^ 
spite  of  its  cultural  progress,  however,  Ireland  kept  its  tribal  system 
of  government.    In  contrast  to  this  system  was  the  more  highly 
developed  English  government,  and  out  of  that  fundamental  contrast 
and  what  it  stood  for  in  the  way  of  English  power  in  trade  and  land 
tenure  was  bom  mutdi  of  the  trouble  that  devastated  Ireland  in  the 
bitter  centuries  that  followed.    The  foci  of  trade  would  inevitably  be 
also  the  foci  of  trouble.    It  was  on  the  eastern  coast  that  English 
settlements  were  made,  throng  which  flowed  such  mutual  commerce 
as  the  two  peoples  had  developed,  and  here,  all  through  the  12th  and 
ISth  centuries,  armed  contests  took  place. 

There  was  chronic  trouble  between  the  Irish  chiefs  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  British  government  on  the  other,  and  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  time  to  devastate  the  lands  of  the  chiefs  and  to 
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plant  upon  them  English 

tenajits.  Not  more  than 
one  eighth  of  the  soil 
(^  Ireland  finally  re- 
mained in  native  hands. 
Many  Irish  proprietors 
were  executed  without 
due    process    of    law. 


Nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish 
people  was  contem- 
plated. 

Added  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two 
peoples  was  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  were 
mainly  Catholics  and  as 
such  were  regarded  aa 
representatives  of  au- 
tocracy, for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in 
_.     „    „    ^.    .  England  the  Reforma- 

BVi.   13.    The   distnbutiOQ  of  population    in    Ireland    bv   •■  i        i_ 

couniiBa<1911).    The  shaded  counties  represent  denser  popu-   "<*"    ^^    ClOSCly    aSSO- 

«IiJir**iSJ^  *^*"''^  *°*  ^  ^^"^u  r^'^ff^"'^  "  i>»-  ciated  with  the  cause 

portant.     Note  the  evennesa  of  diabibution  elsewhera.     The      ,  i.   .      i      »        . 

Unionist,  National,  and  Republicsan  areas  are  repreeented  «c-  Of  pOUtlCal  freedom. 
cording  to  the  returns  of  the  election  of  1918.  StfODgly    influenced   by 

a  religious  motive,  the  people  of  Ireland  regarded  law  and  govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  religion  which  they  practiced  and  revered. 
This  was  the  condition  in  Ireland  throughout  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  centuries. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  James  I  encouraged  the 
colonization  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  (Fig.  13),  by  Scottish 
settlers  (Presbyterians),  and  thus  a  division  on  religious  grounds 
was  established  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  itself  that  has  made  Ulster  a 
symbol  throughout  the  world.  Whenever  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  an  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  general  question,  Ulster  asserts 
its  adherence  to  England  and  refuses  to  accept  union  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  To  compel  it  to  go  seems  to  Ulster  to  be  denying  it  the 
freedom  that  the  rest  of  Ireland  seeks. 

Believing  that  Irish  industry  competed  with  that  of  England 
in  English  and"  continental  markets  and  that  the  naval  defense  of 
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the  British  Isles  was  solely  ao  English  responsibility,  England  im-  Raguiatiaii 
posed  her  commercial  system  upon  Ireland.     In  1665  and   1680  ^'^*'" 
Ireland  was  forbidden  to  send  to  England  live  stock  and  the  products  intertrt  ot 
of  Eve  stock.    In  1663,  1670,  and  1696,  acts  were  passed  excluding 
Ireland  from  trade  with  the  colonies.    The  only  way  in  which  Irish- 
men could  meet  these  restrictions  was  by  emigration  or  by  rising 
against  the  British  authorities. 

Outbreaks  against  the  British  government  were  resumed  after  the  irfih  im- 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell  in  1652  and  continued,  from  one  ^fSe* 
cause  or  another,  down  through  1761  and  1771,  each  difficulty  being  *^;^^S_ 
marked  by  cruel  repressions,  continued  confiscation  of  the  land,  and 
a  swelling  stream  of  emigrants.    It  was  to  America  that  most  of  the 
emigrants  went,  and  during  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  Irish  in  America  gave  it  the  fullest  support,  happy  to  fight  in  a 
distant  land  and  under  another  flag  the  forces  which  they  and  their 
ancestors  had  been  unable  to  overcome  in  the  homeland. 

In  this  fact  and  in  the  subsequent  large  emigration  to  America 
of  Irish  people.  Catholic  in  religion,  bitterly  hostile  to  England,  and 
with  a  history  marked  by  cruelties  of  every  kind,  is  to  he  found  the 
reason  for  the  development  oi  strong  pro-Irish  sentiment  in  America 
which  has  led,  among  others,  to  such  actions  fis  the  Congressional 
resolutions  (1920)  favoring  the  independence  of  Ire  and  and  the  in- 
sertion, in  the  reservations  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  originally 
discussed  in  the  Senate,  of  a  provision  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
United  States  would  be  conditional  upon  Irish  independence. 

Amidst  all  the  complexities  of  Ireland's  later  relations  with  EngUmd  ] 
there  is  one  episode  which  stands  out  in  strong  relief,  and  that  is  the  J 
development  of  an  Irish  Parhament,  which  tended  more  and  more 
strongly  toward  independence.  The  sigmficant  date  in  this  move- 
ment was  1782,  when  the  British  Parheunent  at  length  gave  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  practically  the  full  measure  of  power  that  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  had  sought  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  noight 
be  thought  that  this  would  have  marked  the  end  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  question  only  entered  a  more  intense 
phase. 

The  Irish  Parliament  and  the  British  Parliament  were  united  under 
the  British  Crown  and  were  to  cooperate  for  common  purposes. 
Instead  of  cooperating,  each  sought  to  increase  its  authority  over 
the  other.  Irish  people  talked  more  and  more  about  the  "inde- 
pendence" that  they  had  gained  in  1782.  Englishmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  pointed  to  the  common  union  of  the  two  countri^ 
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under  the  Crown  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  authority  over  the 
weaker  state.  During  this  period  of  political  trouble,  the  religious 
differences  were  never  forgotten,  and  from  time  to  time  they  led  to 
disorders  in  vjirious  parts  of  Ireland.  The  end  of  the  experiment 
was  marked  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1801). 
A  prfndpia  The  Irish  problem  will  never  be  settled  mitil  Irishmen  are  given  a 
of  lew*-  fj^ij  chance  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
give  them  that  chance  under  conditions  of  disorder,  such  as  prevail 
at  the  present  time, — disorder  whose  roots  run  deep  into  the  soil  of 
hatred  prepared  by  past  wrongs.  It  is  upon  the  historical  facts  that 
the  Irish  have  long  dwelt,  looking  backward  to  the  misdeeds  of  past 
generations  of  English  rather  than  forward  to  the  practical  business 
of  securing  such  conditional  freedom  as  they  can.  The  whole  of 
Irish  and  English  relations  is  one  long  sequence  of  mismaikage- 
ment.  It  was  an  English  scholar  who  wrote,  "Ireland  is  the  one 
spot  in  the  British  Commonwealth  where  anarchy  has  continuously 
flourished." 

Nor  have  the  Irish  people  responded  to  the  provisions  of  the  Irish 
land  purchase  acts  of  1903  and  1909,  whereby  a  huge  sum  was  made 
available  to  redeem  for  peasant  cultivation  the  estates  of  the  Itmded 
proprietors.    In  its  later  phases  the  long  and  complicated  history  of 
agrarian  reform  is  primarily  poUtical  rather  than  geographical.    Too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  grazing;  primitive  agricultural 
methods  are  stiU  in  vogue  on  the  small  peasant  farms.    To  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  dense  population  under  these  condi- 
tions and  in  the  general  absence  of  industries,  the  government  jn  the 
past  few  years  has  fostered  the  growth  of  cooperative  societies,  only 
to  find  its  work  opposed  at  the  most  critical  moment  by  the  country 
traders,  who  found  that  the  cooperative  movement  threatened  their 
livelihood  as  middlemen.     The  Irish  leaders  also  opposed  the  devel- 
opment of  better  economic  conditions  on  the  ground  that  these 
diverted  the  public  mind  from  Home  Rule. 
Atitnde  of        '^'^  Ireland's  arguments  Englishmen  reply  by  saying  that  in  time 
S"  ^fl'to    **^  ^^  ^^  strongly  indented  coasts  of  Ireland  might  furnish  bases 
iii^qnM-    for  hundreds  of  submarines  that  could  blockade  the  English  coast. 
***"  British  leaders  argue  that  if  Ireland  were  given  complete  independ- 

ence, Scotland  and  Wales  might  well  follow  with  similar  demands 
for  separation.  They  believe  that  the  empire  would  fidl  away ;  that 
the  industrial  power  of  Great  Britain  would  be  broken ;  that  her  naval 
preponderance  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 
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Whatever  one  may  think  of  these  arguments  respectmg  Ireland,  Pata  ot 
it  cannot  be  eissumed  that  ouUying  portions  of  the  Empire,  Uke  South 
Africa,  India,  and  Egypt,  if  lost  to  British  control,  would  merely 
change  flags  Eind  hve  peacefully  on  without  trouble.  If  England's 
grip  is  loosened  there,  one  of  two  things  will  happen  —  independence 
or  possession  by  some  other  strong  power.  If  the  latter,  studl  it  be 
Japan  or  Russia  or  Glermany  or  Turkey  ?  If  the  fonner,  will  a  given 
people  have  peace  or  anarchy?  To  run  a  country,  there  are  required 
strong  men,  experience  in  government,  the  organized  collection  of 
revenue,  and  a  proper  scheme  of  civU  administration.  These  things 
do  not  spring  up  full-grown  in  a  moment. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REALM 

Among  more  distant  possessions  of  the  empire,  the  question  c^ 
local  government  in  relation  to  British  sovereignty  is  always  colored 
by  problems  of  race  and  often  of  religion  and  land  tenure  as  well* 
In  these  respects  South  Africa  presents  complications  of  as  serious 
import  as  those  encountered  in  any  other  British  imperial  po»- 
session;  hence  it  will  secve  to  illustrate  both  the  range  of  British 
interests  and  the  way  in  which  problems  at  first  chiefly  of  local  interest 
may  become  critical  for  the  imperial  scheme. 

When  England  first  became  interested  in  South  Africa  as  a  way  Bntli*: 
station  on  one  of  her  imperial  roads,  she  found  the  region  in  the  hands  ^^ 
of  the  Dutch.    In  1806,  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Great  Britain  *««• 
captured  Cape  C<rfony,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  formally  recog- 
nized her  position  there.     In  1820  a  fairly  heavy  stream  of  English 
emigration  to  South  Africa  began.     The  rest  of  the  19th  century  was 
filled  with  a  bitter  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  settlers,  or  Boers,  which  finally  ended  in  the  Boer  War  (1899- 
190?) . 

In  her  development  of  the  resources  of  Soulh  Africa  and  in  her  prob- 
efforts  to  strengthen  her  poUtical  and  military  control  of  its  popu- 
lations, England  found  herself  confronted  with  three  prime  diffi- 
culties: 

(1)  Possession  of  the  unoccupied  land  had  been  acquired  by  people 
of  Dutch  descent,  called  Boera. 

(2)  The  richest  regions  had  long  been  occupied  by  native  blacks, 
who  constituted  a  dense  population  fringing  the  eastern  coast. 

(3)  The  distances  that  had  to  be  covered  were  so  great  and  the 
means  of  transportation  so  feeble  that  English  contrcd  <£  the 
-region  could  at  first  be  only  ncnninal. 
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coDtniibr         "^c  development  of  gold  and  diamond  mining  in  South  Airica 
""^*V**   led  to  a  heavy  investment  d  capital  in  the  region  and  a  natural  in- 
diapUeed      flux  of  white  labor.    Parallel  with  tiiese  developments  went  the  dis< 
J^n^f^     placement  of  both  natives  and  Boers  by  English  immigrants,  or  — 
what  amounted  to  the  same  thing  —  the  extension  of  English  pohticol 
control  over  unwilling  peoples.     At  first  Great  Britain's  success  with 
the  natives  was  far  greater  than  with  the  Boers.     She  could  make 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  establishing  conditions  of  trade,  and 
by  securing  the  cooperation  of  men  of  different  race  she  could  manage 
to  extend  her  control  over  millions  of  blacks  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  territory.    It  was  the  Boers  who  gave  her  the  most  trouble.    As 
EngUsh  colonists  came  in,  the  Boers  moved  farther  and  farther  north, 
penetrating  at  last  to  Lake  Ngami  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Kala- 
hari Desert,  whence  considerable  numbers  of  them  "trekked"  still 
farther  northward,  into  the  interior  of  central  Africa,  cutting  across 
the  grasslands  to  the  edge  of  the  tropical  forest,  and  westward  almost 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa), 
pind  The  joumeyings  of  some  of  these  early  Boer  colonists  occupied  years, 

J^2^       and  their  settlements  were  temporary,  being  maintained  only  until 
B««»  news  came  of  richer  prospects ,  ahead.    Tne  largest  compact  body 

of  Boers  settled  permanently  in  the  Transvaal,  the  country  across 
(north  of)  the  Vaal  River.  Toward  the  EngUsh  they  maintained 
an  attitude  of  aloofness  and  independence,  and  they  regarded  their 
own  country  as  one  in  which  discriminatory  laws  could  be  framed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  foreigner.  Naturally  the  English  felt  that 
the  ensuing  contest  was  not  so  much  for  political  ownership  as  for 
equality  of  commercial  opportunity,  since  the  Boer  republics  frankly 
sought  to  keep  out  the  British  trader.  After  the  Jameson  raid  (De- 
cember 1896  to  January  1896)  and  other  less  important  episodes, 
the  contest  between  the  English  and  the  Boers  ended  in  the  Boer  War 
of  18&9-1902.  There  were  heavy  losses  on  both  sides,  and  altogether 
it  was  an  expensive  enterprise  for  Great  Britain. 

The  world  has  seen  no  more  remarkable  feat  than  the  one  that  Eng- 
lishmen and  Boers  accomplished  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Sincerely 
trying  toforget  the  hostility  and  the  bitterness  natural  to  war,  the  lead- 
ers of  both  sides  adopted  a  poUcy  of  conciliation.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  was  formed  in  1910,  consisting  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal.  General  Botha,  who  had 
been  fighting  the  British  less  than  ten  years  before,  became  the  first 
premier  of  the  new  dominion,  with  a  cabinet  composed  entirely  of  Boers. 
Since  then,  pohtical  and  economic  problems  have  been  squarely 
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Fio.  14.  The  political  diviaiona  and  plant  resioiia  of  South  Africa.  From  The  Ottide  to  South 
and  Eatt  Africa,  1SI6,  map  opp.  p.  101,  eupplemantod  by  BevB,  Tftt  Ora»aei  and  Grrailandi  of 
Sotifh  Africa,  1918,  and  by  Bartholomew  and  Lydo.  An  Alias  of  Eamomic  OtBoraphy,  1914, 
Pt.  39.  See  also  the  map  and  itluBtrations  accompaaying  Evaas.  "  The  Veld:  Ita  ResouTces 
and  DanBBra,"  South  African  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  17,  1920,  pp.  1-34. 

faced.  South  Africa  has  won  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. During  the  recent  war  the  Union  of  South  Africa  played 
a  notable  part.  General  Botha  invaded  German  Southwest  Africa 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  conquered  the  entire  region.  A 
long  campaign  ensued  in  German  East  Africa,  ending  with  the  total 
collapse  of  Grerman  power.  But  it  was  not  chiefly  of  the  British 
Elmpire  that  the  South  Africans  were  thinking.  It  was  the  con- 
solidation of  a  nation  that  they  sought,  and  German  East  Africa 
and  German  Southwest  Africa  were  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Umon  rather  than  of  the  Empire.  Naturally,  South 
Africa  was  opposed  to  the  return  of  these  colonies  to  Germsiny,  and 
early  in  February  1921  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  ap- 
proved the  terms  of  a  mandate  whereby  German  Southwest  Africa 
is  to  be  administered  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

South  Africa  may  be  a  union,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  unit.  Even 
before  the  federation  (1910),  the  colonies  quarreled  with  each  other 
over  customs  arrangements,  railways,  legislation  respecting  native 
black  labor,  and  immigration  from  India.     The  Transvaal  govem- 
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ment  favored  the  foreign  port  of  Lourenzo  Marquez  (Portuguese) 
rather  than  Cape  Town  and  Durban  (British).  Fearing  the  effects 
of  education  and  industrialization  upon  the  natives,  the  Boers  wished 
to  keep  the  blacks  "in  their  place";  they  disUked  the  English  for 
treating  blacks  and  whites  upon  a  basis  of  equality.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  their  fear  was  based  upon  some  significant  historical 
facts.  The  Basutos  once  annihilated  an  English  army ;  they  can  now 
put  thousands  of  armed  and  mounted  men  into  the  field  at  a 
moment's  notice.  On  one  occasion  they  welcomed  an  English  crown 
goveraor  with  an  escort  of  many  thousands  of  horsemen. 
The  disposition  of  whites  by  political  divisions  is  as  follows : 

White  Inhabitants  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa' 


POUTICAL  DiVUIOH 

w™,.™.™. 

DbHBITT  FEB  So.  Ml. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Orange  Free  State 

Tramvaal 

Natal 

Southwest  Africa 

619,000 
182.000 
499,000 

122,000 
14.000 

2.1 
3.2 
4.0 
3.5 
.003 

1.436,000  » 

There  are  four  and  a  half  times  as  many  blacks  as  whites  in  South 
Africa;  the  numbers  are  7,000,000  and  1,500,000  respectively.  Hie 
whites  are  increasing  the  more  slowly ;  and  with  the  use  of  col- 
ored lahor,  the  percentage  of  "poor  whites"  is  increasing.  Troubled 
as  the  whites  are  by  these  considerations,  their  attitude  toward  Asiatic 
labor  (Indian  and  Malay)  may  be  understood.  They  do  not  want 
it,  and  they  care  little  for  the  effect  upon  the  British  Empire  as  a 
whole  should  trouble  be  created  by  infringement  of  Indian  rights. 
They  point  out  that  few  regions  are  left  in  the  temperate  zone  for 
Hie  eiqiansion  of  white  populations.  The  black,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  acclimated  to  low,  hot  countries  with  a  high  level  of  productiveness 
and  need  not  feel  cramped  if  he  is  kept  in  ihem. 

At  one  time  the  race  problem  assumed  a  moat  dangerous  form. 
This  was  in  1913,  when  there  was  a  great  miners'  strike  on  the  Rand, 
accompanied  by  disturbances  on  the  lines  of  transportation  from 
Bloemfontein  to  the  sea.     The  possibility  of  a  general  collapse  of 

'  The  density  ot  native  population  is  3.8  per  square  mile  in  Rhodesia,  18.7  in  Basuto- 
land,  and  9.2  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.      Data  from  Slalesman't  Year~Bo(dc 

'  Th[s  total  would  be  increased  by  4.'>,000  if  we  included  all  British  possessions  in  South 
Africa.     The  largest  ungle  unit  ia  37,000  in  southern  Rhodesia. 
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transpc^tation  threatened  to  result  in  a  native  uprising.  While 
the  danger  from  the  natives  was  temporarily  averted,  it  continues  to 
form  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  South  Africa. 

Parallel  with  the  troubles  between  blacks  and  whites  run  the  diffi-  Spku 
culties  due  to  the  presence  of  Indian  laborers,  who  have  migrated  t^^^ 
from  India.    The  Indians  w^e  first  brought  in  about  fifty  years  ago  to  *^^ 
work  as  indentured  laborers  on  sugar  and  tea  plantations.    Thus  to  the 
already  serious  problem  of  the  blacks  of  Natal  and  Basutoland  there 
was  added  the  problem  of  the  Indians,  who  now  number  150,000.     For 
the  blacks,  there  wi^  no  mother  country  to  raise  questions  that  in- 
volved political  interests  or  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.     The 
Asiatics,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  active  support  of  the  political 
leaders  of  India,  who  could  make  serious  trouble  for  the  empire.     To 
settle  the  question,  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
1919  passed  the  Asiatics  Trading  and  Land  Act.     The  two  principal 
provisions  of  the  act  are : 

(1)  No  new  trading  Ucenses  may  be  issued  to  Indians  after  1  May 
1919,  except  in  the  case  of  a  business  which  was  licensed  by  an 
Indian  before  that  date. 

(2)  After  the  above-mentioned  date,  no  Indian  may  acquire  fixed 
property  in  the  Transvaal. 

This  act  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  Indian  subjects  throughout 
South  Africa,  though  it  involves  treatment  of  the  Indians  no  different 
from  what  they  already  have  experienced  in  Basutoland  and  Bechuana- 
land,  where  they  are  under  the  direct  administration  of  Great  Britain, 
or  in  Rhodesia,  where  they  are  subject  to  the  regulations  (^  the  British 
South  Africa  Onnpany. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  whites,  the  problem  of  the  Asiatics  in  a  "  wut* 
South  Africa  is  frankly  stated  to  be  that  of  a  struggle  between  the  ^jjj^- 
white  and  colored  races  for  predominance  in  Africa,  the  case  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  blacks,  as  described  above.  The  Indians  bring  in  a 
very  low  standard  of  living  and  thus  displace  the  European  in  letbor 
and  in  trade.  If  the  white  race  in  South  Africa  can  absorb  a  large 
white  immigrant  population  in  the  next  few  years,  it  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  colored  races  €uid  occupy  the  land  eifectively ;  but  the  more 
abimdantly  colored  labor  is  brou^t  in,  the  smaller  wiU  be  the  stream 
of  white  immigraots.  The  effect  of  colored  immigration  in  the  large 
dties,  particularly  Cape  Town,  is  socially  and  morally  deplorable. 
IVhere  Indians  have  competed  with  the  white  in  business  and  industry. 
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j„At.„         they  have  largely  displaced  him.    The  competition  of  the  Indian 
"^y*^^     trader  presses  heavily  on  the  European  in  the  veldt  country  of  north- 
iAUm         em  Natal,  where  the  principal  industries  are  coal  mining,  cattle  fann- 
ing, and  the  cultivation  of  maize.    It  presses  upon  him  in  the  Vit- 
watersrand  and  in  the  towns  of  Pietermaritzburg,  Dundee,  and  Lady- 
smith,  where  some  European  firms  have  been  rendered  bankrupt  and 
residence  property  luis  depreciated  in  value  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Indian  quarter.    There  is  a  large  Indian  population  on  virtually  all 
plantations  owned  by  white  men. 
Obiwta  '^®  Union  of  South  Africa,  torn  by  these  perplexing  problems, 

of  the  is  divided  into  a  uiuuber  of  political  parties  in  violent  opposition  to 

^TBia-        each  other.    It  was  by  a  relatively  narrow  margin  that  General 
•""*  Smuts  became  premier.    He  and  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader, 

the  South  African  party,  have  Uiree  main  principles  as  the  basis  of 
national  unity  and  security : 

(1)  The  mEiintenance  of  South  Africa's  place  in  the  British  Empire 
as  opposed  to  complete  independence. 

(2)  Fair  and  hearty  cooperation  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  white  race,  particularly  the  Boers  and  the  English. 

(S)  Concentration  of  the  national  energies  upon  a  policy  of  indus- 
trial development. 

By  the  election  of  February  1921,  the  South  African  party  of  Smuta 
commands  a  working  majority  in  the  South  African  Parliament  The 
success  of  his  moderate  policy  has  yet  to  be  assured,  however,  for 
opposed  to  him  is  the  powerful  Nationalist  party,  which  stands  for 
disunion  and  a  narrow  racial  policy, 
^a  a^  Under  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the  economic  development  of  the 

"iopn»«*  country  has  been  carried  on  far  more  effectively  than  in  the  days  of 
African  rivalry  and  disorder.  Comprehensive  irrigation  schemes  have  been 
""""*•'  developed  that  will  reclaim  much  of  the  desert  land  of  which  South 
Africa  is  in  large  part  composed.  Also  there  have  been  drilled 
throughout  the  dry  veldt  country,  where  grazing  is  the  principal 
industry,  a  large  number  of  deep  wells  which  furnish  the  necessary 
water  for  stock,  thus  greatly  extending  the  range  of  South  African 
herds.  Geological  explorations  have  been  carried  forward  to  the 
point  of  making  known  the  varied  mineral  wealth  of  South  Africa, 
which  includes  gold,  diamonds,  iron,  coal,  copper,  platinum,  man- 
ganese, and  building  stones. 
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Agricultural  and  industrial  development  could  be  greatly  developed 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  coastal  strip.  In  a  belt  of  mountain  and 
upland  country  near  the  coast,  1000  miles  long  and  at  least  Id  miles 
wide,  tliere  is  a  rainfall  exceeding  40  inches  a  year.  If  the  run-off 
were  regulated,  forest  growth  encouraged,  and  waterpower  developed, 
the  region  would  in  time  vastly  increase  its  agricultural  production. 
It  could  also  expect  to  become  a  center  of  industry  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  raw  materials  of  tropical  East  Africa. 

BHOnESIA   AND  THE  ADJACEIVT  PROTECTED   ZOPtES 

Lying  north  of  the  Umon  (rf  South  Africa  is  Rhodesia,  the  im-  ApoidU* 
mediate  government  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  South  ^S* 
Africa  Company.     At  the  present  time  the  political  and  commercial 
affairs  of  Rhodesia  are  in  a  state  oi  chcmge.    Some  of  its  people  would 
like  to  see  estfd>lished  a  crown  c(dony  government,  similar  to  that 
of  Nigeria;  others  would  prefer  to  have  the  colony  included  within 
the  Union  of  South  Africa;  some  advocate  autonomy,  which  would 
place  Rhodesia  in  a  position  in  the  imperial  family  similar  to  that 
of  Newfoundland  or  New  Zealand;    and  still  others,  chiefly  mer-  - 
diants,  wish  the  continuation  of  the  present  regime. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  autonomy  or  of  tmion  with  South  Ccwtiaf 
Africa  spring  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  company  which  has  de-  ^^^j„ 
veloped  the  region  has  invested  a  vast  amount  of  money,  and  were  d«'My«<i 
this  to  beoHne  a  charge  €igainst  the  people  now  inhabiting  the  region, 
it  could  scarcdy  be  borne  by  them.    Equafly  difficult  is  the  proposal 
to  have  the  imperial  exchequer  pay  the  bill,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
population  of  Rhodesia. 

liie  company  is  now  c<Hifronting  the  very  serious  criticism  that  nuOn 
it  is  exploiting  the  native  population,  whereas  Great  Britsun  has  al-  *** 
ways  prided  herself  upon  her  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  natives  in  the  colonies  under  her  control. 
In  Canada  and  Australia  she  has  done  this  by  special  reservations, 
and  corresponding  attention  was  given  to  the  same  subject  in  New 
Zealand  in  1840,  in  Fiji  in  1874,  in  Papua  in  1888.  Moreover,  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  the  insertion  in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  of 
Article  22,  which  accepts  the  principle  that  the  weU-being  and  de- 
velopment of  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  shaU  be  a 
trust  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  otherwise  in  Rhodesia,  where  the  native  is  not  allowed 
to  live  securely  upon  his  land,  and  this  in  a  region  where  landowner- 
ship  is  a  matter  of  particular  importance  because  of  the  settled  agri' 
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FiQ.  16.  Britiab  possesdonB  in  Africa,  and  tbe  CBpe-to-Cairo  railway.  Except  for  a  tbon 
section  southwest  of  Albertville,  the  railway  is  completed  from  Cape  Town  to  Lake  Tanganyika- 
The  prinoipal  unfini^iecl  sectioD  is  in  the  Anglo-Esyptian  Sudan.  British  poBaessiona  in  Alrioa 
fliat  were  held  before  1914  are  stippled ;  those  gained  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  are  crosB- 
lined-  Note  that  Uie  new  name  for  British  Bast  Africa  is  Kenya  Colony;  also  that  tbe  new 
boundary  between  that  colony  and  Italian  Somaliland  ia  not  shown  on  Uiis  map  (for  this  aee 
Figure  271). 


cultural  life  of  the  people.  Great  Britain  knows  perfectly  well  how 
to  handle  the  problem.  In  Nigeria,  for  example,  all  tbe  land  is  native- 
owned.  But  in  contrast  to  this  happy  state  of  affairs,  in  southern 
Rhodesia  the  natives  have  lost  landownership  as  tribes  and  as  in- 
dividuals. Until  the  radical  concession  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  is  revoked,  the  native  put  in  possession  of  his  lands,  and 
economic  restrictions  removed,  the  relation   of  nativra  and  whites 
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wiU  furnish  a  standing  menace  to  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and  may 
be  the  prelude  to  a  race  catastrophe. 

If  Bechuanaland,    Basutoland,    and  Sw£iziland   are  incorporated 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  rather  than  mEiintained  as  a  direct    uiai  hu 
charge  of  the  imperial  government,  the  native  problem  will  become    ^^^ 
still  more  complex.      It  will  be  more  difficult  to  keep  the  native    »■»'■ 
population  within  its  present  confines,  seeing  that  race  consciousness   *"  *"* 
is  developing  a  tendency  to  press  for  a  nearer  approach  to  equahty 
of  privilege.    But  as  the  cost  of  the  white  man's  living  is  constantly 
rising,  his  impulse  is  to  secure  himself  in  a  position  of  relative 
economic  advantage.    This  position  he  tries  to  gain  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Labor  party,  which  seeks  special  privilege,  or  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  whidi  stands  for  race  exclusion. 

THE   INDIAN   EMPIRE 

For  Great  Britain,  the  question  of  peace  or  anarchy  wears  some 
of  its  gravest  aspects  in  India,  where  there  are  reUgious,  economic, 
and  international  problems  of  the  first  order.  Here  are  66,000,000 
Mohammedans  who,  with  their  brethren  of  the  Arab  world,  threaten 
British  hold  on  southwestern  Asia ;  and  were  tiiat  hold  broken  at 
one  i^ce,  it  would  immediately  be  relaxed  at  all  others.  Moreover, 
the  trade  of  India  is  altogether  essential  to  Great  Britain's  hold  on 
general  Asiatic  trade.  The  British  exports  to  India  are  greater  than 
to  any  other  country  except  France.  Let  us  look  at  the  historical 
relations  of  this  dependency  of  imperial  extent  and  importance. 

Under  the  Portuguese,  in  the  early  years  of  the  16th  century,  there    cokmki 
was  developed  a  trading  and  governmental  system  which  first  brought    ^VS^' 
European  wares  and  poUtical  ambitions  into  the  Indian  field.     Later    i«bUib- 
came  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  organized  at  London  in    £nsii«b 
1600.    The  Portuguese  were  easily  displaced,  and  the  Dutch  were    i*"" 
driven  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  East  Indies.     The  French, 
however,  offered  a  more  effective  resistance,  and  a  long  struggle  was 
waged  that  finally  resulted  (1757)  in  victory  for  the  Engfish  com- 
pany.   During  the  hundred  years  that  followed,  the  East  India 
Company  gradually  lost  its  valuable  monopoUes,  and  after  the  Com- 
pany had  proved  itself  incapable  of  handfing  the  great  revolt  of  1857 
(the  Sepoy  Rebellion),  Parliament  assumed  full  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India. 

The  problem  of  England  is  twofold  —  to  control  the  325  millions 
of  India  and  to  develop  British  trade,  and  to  do  both  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  keep  the  peace.    For  India  has  always  been  a  difi&cult  coun- 
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Tht  diffl-  try  to  dominate.  Alexander  the  Great  reached  it  in  327  b.c.,  but 
^Im-"*  ^*  empire  did  not  remain.  Many  later  invasions  took  place  across 
meal  the    northern   frontier:    there   came   Mohammedans,   congregated 

chiefly  in   the   northern   part;   Afghans,   who  w^ed   an   almost 
continual  border  warftire;  aud  Turks,  who  sou^t  to  extend  their 
power  into  the  dense  masses  of  India  and  of  China  as  well.     In 
large  measure  India  has  absorbed  the  invader.     With  the  Brit!^, 
however,  this  has  not  been,  true ;   they  came  for  trade,  not  for 
conquest. 
India  long         As  in  SO  many  of  the  protected  regions  of  the  world,  the  question 
u  l^^     18  one  not  merely  of  trade,  but  of  order.    Many  of  the  most  pn^jres- 
sive  and  inteUigent  Indians  believe  that  were  Great  Britain  to  leave 
India  to  her  fate,  the  land  would  fall  into  disorder  and  there  would 
be  rivers  of  blood.     For  when  India  ruled  herself,  there  was  incessant 
warfare  between  her  many  local  rulers ;  each  one  sought  an  extension 
of  his  realm  and  an  increase  of  power;   intrigue,  bribery,  and  war 
followed  n  logical  sequence.     Under  British  rule  the  country  has  been 
in  the  main  peaceful.    But  as  in  Egypt,  there  is  a  nationeJist  move- 
ment, and  its  followers  regard  the  Britmh  as  exploiters  who  lack  real 
sympathy  for  the  native.     They  wish  to  see  Great  Britain  driven  out 
and  native  rule  restored. 
Recent  di»-       The  Moslem  Indian  population  was  more  or  less  disorderly  through- 
o^«™ta       out  the  World  War.     The  last  serious  trouble  occurred  in  April  1919, 
indu  when  nearly  four  hundred  natives  of  Amritsar  were  killed  by  General 

Dyer's  troops  for  assembling  in  a  public  square.  Thereupon  Indian 
feeling  was  greatly  inflamed  everywhere  and  the  whole  natiomd 
movement  was  much  intensified.  The  Indian  National  Congress 
Selected  the  site  of  Amritsar  for  its  1919  session  and  sought  to  pro- 
mote Indian  independence;  but  the  more  moderate  Indian  repre- 
sentatives had  a  separate  conference  at  Calcutta  and  were  concerned 
chiefly  with  reforms  in  the  present  government. 
UnnOj  On  India's  northern  frontier,  adjacent  to  the  Afghan  border,  there 

^'^  M!  great  difficulty  with  unsubdued  mountain  tribes  —  e.g.  Wazirs 
and  Mahsuds.  The  British  government  has  respected  the  independ- 
ence of  the  tribes  and  has  protected  the  area  by  maintaining  garri- 
sons at  strate^c  points.  These  tribes  can  put  30,000  armed  men 
in  the  field  and,  as  they  are  fanatical,  Moslems,  they  are  easily  tempted 
to  hostilities  through  the  influence  of  their  rdigious  leaders.  In 
May  1919  they  invaded  northern  India,  burned  villages,  cut  tele- 
graph lines,  and  carried  out  raids  against  the  Indian  population. 
Through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1919  the  British,  in  the  face  of 
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Fio.  IS.  The  widespread  effects  of  the  caste  syateEo  of  the  Hindus  may  be  realiied  from  a 
study  of  thia  map.  Note  the  large  Mohammedan  popuIaUon  of  northwestern  India.  From 
Impiriai  GazeUerr  o}  India.  Vo!.  26,  1909,  PI.  15. 

Strong  resistance,  sent  military  forces  into  the  mountain  region  where 
the  unruly  tribes  live,  and  partly  subdued  them. 

Disorder  in  India  is  a  particularly  grave  matter,  since  it  affects  Dw«er«* 
not  only  the  control  of  the  country  but  also  the  distribution  of  food  JSS^'i^ 
and  the  whole  modern  system  of  trade  that  has  become  established  ' 
there.    India  now  has  112,000  square  miles  of  urigated  land  and  the 
irrigation  works  require  cooperative  control  and  an  orderly  govern- 
ment.   Were  the  railroads  and  the  irrigation  works,  the  ports,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  commercial  life  to  be  disorganized,  India 
would  be  ripe  for  a  great  disaster.    The  famines  of  the  past  would  be 
repeated,  millions  wou'd  be  killed  by  starvation  and  war,  and  misery 
and  anarchy  would  spread  from  India  to  the  adjacent  lands.     If  an 
Indian  policy  can  be  developed  which  will  give  autonomy  to  the  local 
Indian  governments,  fair  treatment  to  the  natives,  and  an  equitable 
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distribution  of  the  profits  of  business  enterprise  among  natives  and 
foreigners,  there  will  follow  a  better  state  of  affairs  than  could  be 
obtained  under  the  rule  of  rival  prince. 
The  contrasts  among  the  peoples  of  India  are  very  great.    The 
uJ'^'.l.A     differences  of  caste  and  race  are  too  extreme  to  permit  any  real  unity 
of  the  population  for  a  long  time  to  come.     But  what  is  of  more  pres- 
__      ent  practical  interest,  the  diversities  &re  so  great  that  there  is  no 
tin  gof-      such  thing  as  general  public  opinion.    Each  section  of  the  country, 
each  part  (tf  a  reUgious  sect,  each  caste,  has  its  own  ideas  and  has  no 
respect  for  those  of  another.     The  contrasts  and  animosities  of  feel- 
ing could  not  be  more  marked  if  the  various  groups  were  separated 
by    great   distances   and   lived    under    quite    different    conditions. 
"India"  is  not  in  their  minds  when  they  find  fault  with  British  i^e; 
they  think  only  of  the  autonomy  of  their  own  district. 
EffKtoofa        Th®  contrasts  between  the  different  races,  languages,  and  reli- 
fwj^"*^    gions  of  India  have  been  increased  through  a  long  history  involving 
■ad  »d*i     many  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  civilization.     Moreover,  three 
meot°^        fourths  of  the  people  are  agricultural  and  live  in  small  villages  and 
on  farms.     In  general,  the  better  types  live  in  the  cooler  regions  of 
the  north.     The  hotter  the  climate,  the  denser  the  population  and 
the  greater  the  ignorance.    Climate  and  physical  environment,  as 
well  as  racial  characteristics,  have  produced  a  degree  of  diversity 
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almost  incomprehettsible,  so  that  India  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
country  of  common  characteristics  or  as  presenting  to  its  leaders  and 
rulers  a  problem  of  a  simple  nature.  Its  325,000,000  people  arecom- 
posed  of  45  different  races  speaking  170  languages  and  divided  into 
2400  tribes  or  castes.  They  are  scattered  over  an  area  almost  pre- 
cisely half  that  of  Europe.  Of  this  population  three  fourths  are  under 
British  rule,  but  only  half  of  one  per  cent  use  English  effectively. 

Of  the  total  population,  217  millions  are  Hindus  and  60  millions  are 
composed  of  descendants  of  the'  original  Turanian  tribes.  The  latter 
form  the  lowest  grade  of  inhabitants  in  the  country.  Many  of  them  are 
outcasts  doing  the  lowest  and  most  menial  work;  others  have  kept 
their  freedom  by  living  in  the  mountains,  in  the  deserts,  in  the  for- 
ests.    All  of  them  hate  the  Hindus  bitterly. 

From  long  before  the  Christian  era  a  most  to  1000  a.d.,  the  Hindus  Th« 
came  from  the  north  in  wave  on  wave  of  conquering  hordes  that, 
crossing  the  high  passes  of  eastern  Afghanistan,  subdued  the  land 
only  after  long  and  bloody  struggles.  After  the  conquest  of  the  aborig- 
inal populations,  the  Hindus  fought  each  other  and  a  state  of  anarchy 
prevailed.  Finally  there  came  the  perfection  of  the  caste  system 
to  disunite  the  Hindus  still  further,  reduce  the  warlike  class,  make 
the  people  pacifistic,  and  lay  India  open  to  invasion  and  conquest. 
Of  these  invasions,  the  one  that  produced  the  greatest  visible  effect 
ended  in  1206  a.d.,  when  the  Moslem  hordes  poured  into  India; 
during  the  next  three  hundred  years  the  Mohammedein  kingdoms  were 
formed.  With  the  coming  of  the  British,  the  rivalries  which  had 
formed  the  basis  of  past  anarchy  subsided.  But  even  now  the  number 
of  castes,  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  restraints  which  their 
religions  put  upon  their  treatment  of  animals,  all  greatly  retard 
the  economic  development  of  the  country. 

In  all  India  there  are  some  700  feudatory  states,  each  jealous  of  the 
others'  rights  and  privileges.  They  include  two  fifths  of  the  land  of 
India  and  have  a  population  of  about  75,000,000.  There  are  states 
of  every  size,  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  otiier.  The 
largest  is  Haiderabad,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000.  Some  of  the 
states  are  of  ancient  origin ;  others  are  recent ;  some  were  (onned 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire  (1526-1761).  When 
the  British  government  took  over  the  management  erf  the  country, 
it  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  existing  states  and  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  the  rulers,  making  treaties  with  them  which  have  per- 
sisted down  to  the  present  time.  The  rulers  are  not  sovereign,  but 
are  subordinate  to  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  and  to  his  repre- 
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Fio.  18.  The  importance  of  the  monsoon  ruDB  is  niKsested  by  the  denser  populatioaa  o[  the 
easUtn  and  weatem  coasla ;  and  the  Ganges  valley  is  marked  by  a  population  density  BTeat«r 
than  that  found  in  all  but  a  few  other  regions  in  the  world.  Alter  Bartholomew,  Adtdiiced 
AUat  of  Phytical  and  Polilkal  Gtographu.  1917,  Sheet  65. 

sentative  the  Viceroy,  or  Governor-General,  of  India.  Were  the 
people  warlike,  they  would  present  to  Great  Britain  an  .impossible 
problem  of  race,  religion,  and  general  order.  But  only  25,000,000  can 
be  said  to  have  any  military  spirit,  and  these  are  widely  scattered. 

The  society  of  India  has  its  basic  feature  in  the  village  organiza> 
tion.  Through  all  the  long  and  complicated  history  of  India,  varied 
by  conquest,  by  interstate  rivalries,  by  famines,  by  calamities  such  as 
plagues  of  locusts  and  epidemics  of  disease  that  ctirried  off  millions, 
the  vills^e  organization  and  confederations  of  village  communities 
have  been  maintained.  These  confederations  have  been  the  most 
durable  organization  in  India,  and  the  improvement  of  Indian  con- 
ditions can  be  carried  on  only  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  value  of  the 
village  community  as  the  basis  of  self-government. 

India  is  fundamentally  agricultured;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  urban,  as  compared  with  78  per  cent  in  England  fmd 
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Fio.  19.  The  native  slatM  and  territories  are  shown  in  light  stipple  uid  the  tenitoriee  perma- 
nently BdnuQistered  by  the  sovemment  of  India  with  diagonal  ruling,  while  British  India  is  left 
white.     From  ImperiiU  GoMtUer  of  India,  Vol.  26,  1909,  PI.  20. 

Wales  and  48  per  cent  in  Germany.  In  Bombay,  18  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  urban,  the  high  percentage  being  due  to  the  presence 
of  cotton  mills ;  while  in  Assam,  where  the  country  is  broken  and  the 
people  lead  an  unsettled  life,  only  3  per  cent  live  in  cities.  India  as  a 
whole  has  but  thirty  cities  of  more  than  100,000,  while  the  United 
States,  with  one  third  the  population,  has  sixty-eight  cities  of  more 
than  100,000.  Only  two  of  India's  cities,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  have 
more  than  a  million  people  each.  The  population,  completely  de- 
pendent on  agriculture,  is  crowded  on  the  flat  lands  of  India,  where 
a  rainfall  of  seventy  nches  is  needed  to  insure  crops.  As  a  conse- 
quence, terrible  famines  ensue  when  the  rains  are  light. 

So  long  as  India  depends  upon  minor  crops,  such  as  form  the  basis 
of  her  present  food  supply,  her  condition  will  be  slow  to  improve 
c(»nmercially.     The  more  remunerative  crops  are  wheat  and  cotton, 
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and  these  are  to  a  large  degree  dependent  upon  artificial  irrigation. 
Moreover,  increased  irrigation  would  nuike  the  people  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  uncertain  rains.  The  rains  of  India  are  seasonal 
in  character  —  the  so-called  monsoon  rains  —  and  have  great  varia- 
tions from  year  to  year  and  from  district  to  district  in  the  same 
year. 

When  the  rains  fail  altogether,  famine  results  unless  there  is  arXi- 
ficial  irrigation.  Formerly  these  famines  were  accompanied  by  ter- 
rible loss  of  life ;  but  with  increase  of  railway  lines  and  better  facili- 
ties for  the  transportation  of  food  by  motor  and  otherwise,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  organization  of  a  "famine  service,"  the  loss  of  life 
is  now  largely  averted.  The  ensuing  poverty  is  still  very  great,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  loss  of  cattle,  which  strip  the  grazing  grounds 
and  migrate  from  place  to  place,  dying  in  large  numbers  and  thus 
wiping  out  the  peasant's  capital. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  further  irrigation ;  but  the  task  is 
only  begun.  The  irrigation  service  in  India  includes  not  only  great 
modem  engineering  works  but  fflso  an  immense  system  of  artificial  res- 
ervoirs, the  most  extensive  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Some  of  them 
are  of  great  antiquity.  They  consist  of  earthen  tanks  formed  by  build- 
ing a  series  of  banks  around  a  depression  in  the  ground  or  across  the 
outlet  of  a  small  valley.  Their  extent  is  from  a  few  square  rods  to 
several  acres.  Some  of  the  more  modem  ones  have  dams  made  of 
masonry.  When  one  reservoir  is  filled  with  sediment,  another  is 
constructed  above  or  below  it.     The  floor  of  the  former  reservoir 
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Fwa.  21.  Rainfall  and  famine  areas  in  India.  Rainfall  from  Imperial  Oazelleer  ef  India,  Vol. 
26.  1909.  PI.  10.  Famine  arooG  fTDin  Andrce.  Ocographische' HmdbMch.  1899.  p.  679;  id..  GtO- 
grapkie  de»  Wttlhandeli.  Vol.  2,  1013,  p.  552;  supplemented  by  Digby.  The  Famine  Campaign 
in  Southern  /rufta,  2  vols..  1S7S:  Merewether,  A  Tout  through  the  Famine  Dislricu  of  India, 
1898;   Scott,  The  fatnin*  Lanrf,  190*. 

b  then  converted  into  cultivated  fields.  Figure  22  shows  the  reser- 
voirs ia  a  small  portion  of  the  province  of  Haiderabad ;  the  minute 
distribution  gives  an  idea  of  the  large  number  of  people  of  India  that 
live  in  villages  and  on  small  holdings  of  land,  and  makes  one  realize 
the  full  meaning  of  the  statement  liiat  three  fourths  of  the  people  of 
India  are  agricultural. 

Among  the  larger  works  is  the  Punjab  system  (at  the  northwestern  ■ 
comer  of  the  northern  famine  district,  shown  in  Figure  21),  ' 
whereby  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  land  once  arid  have  been  placed 
under  irrigation,  in  addition  to  more  than  9,000,000  acres  previously 
irrigated  in  the  Punjab  district.  This  was  done  by  turning  river 
water  into  three  great  canals  that,  with  their  main  branches  and 
^nailer  tributaries,  have  a  total  length  of  3000  miles.  The  irrigated 
area  lies  in  a  region  whose  average  rainfall  is  from  7  to  25  inches,  and 
where  agriculture  would  always  be  precarious  without  artificial  help. 

The  fault  which  almost  all  classes  of  Indians  have  to  find  with  the  : 
British  government  is  based  upon  the  cumbersome  workings  of  the 
India  Office  and  the  Indian  administration  in  general.  The  rural 
people,  who  form  three  fourths  of  the  population,  pay  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  in  the  land  tax;  yet  tbey  are  without  reprer 
sentation  in  the  legislative  bodies,  and  have  no  way  of  expressing 
their  grievances.  The  revenues  are  not  employed  to  suit  their  local 
needs.  Great  irrigation  works  and  railroads  are  built  and  harbOTS 
are  improved,  but  the  lot  of  the  farmer  is  unchanged. 
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The  policy  of  centralization  of  the  work  of  the  India  Office  has  been 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  inefficiency.  A  mere  handful  of  SOOO  British 
administrators  are  trying  to  rule  325,000,000  subjects.  Those  in 
supreme  authority  are  overloaded  with  work.  The  officials  are  criti- 
cally selected,  but  they  are  confronted  with  overpowering  difficulties, 
being  required  to  make  rulings  upon  trivial  and  local  affairs,  though 
lacking  acquaintance  in  sufficient  detail,  with  the  cliioatic,  racial,  and 
religious  peculiarities  of  the  diversffied  Indian  empire  Long  delays 
ensue,  and  it  has  been  recognized  in  all  times  that  delays  in  securing 
justice  constitute  one  of  the  fxmdamental  and  justifiable  complaints 
of  a  subject  people.  These  things  touch  the  life  of  the  people  in  a 
vital  way.  Their  complaints  will  not  be  stopped  untU  they  have 
local  self-government,  which  in  some  form  should  be  integrated  with 
the  general  admin  stration  of  India  by  provinces  and  as  a  whole. 

Pressing  upon  the  people  of  India  in  a  manner  to  produce  great 
distress  is  the  land  tax,  in  addition  to  which  is  the  water  tax  in  the 
irrigated  areas.  The  land  tax  keeps  the  mass  of  the  population  In  a 
state  bordering  on  slavery.  Millions  cannot  get  sufficient  food.  At 
the  end  of  his  year  of  labor,  the  farmer  finds  his  cxop  divided  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  government.  He  has  to  go  into  debt  to 
the  village  shopkeeper,  getting  credit  for  food  and  seed  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Since  240,000,000  people  in  India  are  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  agricultiue,  this  means  that  a  large  majority  of  them, 
probably  two  thirds,  are  living  in  a  state  of  squalor. 


the  tapoEraphic  map  of  India,  scale  1;  253,440,  Sheet  66-0,  1914, 
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Hub  does  not  mean  that  many  Indicins  are  not  living  under  better 
conditions.  Thirty  millions  of  them,  many  of  whom  are  town- 
dwellers,  have  prospered  by  the  general  increase  of  trade  and  through 
the  benefits  of  the  Indian  administration.  There  are  many  rich 
bankers  and  merchants.  But  the  position  of  the  peasant  remains 
the  same,  and  it  cannot  be  improved  until  the  land  revenue  system 
is  changed  and  the  heavy  land  tax  reduced.  The  most  serious  of 
the  social  and  economic  problems-  of  India  were  not  created  by  the 
British,  but  the  people  of  India  look  to  their  British  rulers  for  a 
solution.  Here,  as  in  Ireland,  there  is  an  economic  problem  of  great 
magnitude  that  is  constantly  involved  with  political  issues.  As  in 
all  times  and  places,  a  government  remote  from  the  ctnnmon  people 
is  blamed  for  disaster  and  appealed  to  for  relief. 

What  has  England  done  to  meet  the  complaints  of  her  Indian 
subjects? 

Chi  20  August  1917,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  announced  "Hi*  re- 
in the  House  of  Commons  that  the  British  government  was  in  favor  snuiiH^' 
of  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions  in  India.  To  *'*'*^i» 
this  end  there  ytas  introduced  into  ParUament  the  Government  of 
India  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  1919  as  the  so-called  Reforms  Bill. 
In  each  of  the  eight  major  provinces  (excluding  Burma)  administra- 
tion will  be  divided  between  the  governor,  who  retains  power  over 
questions  that  are  "reserved,"  and  the  ministers,  who  deal  with 
questions  that  are  to  be  "transferred"  to  them.  Among  the  trans- 
ferred subjects  are  local  government,  agriculture,  industrial  develop- 
ment, public  health,  education,  and  public  works.  The  governor 
win  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  or  by  the  Crown,  and 
will  he  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  of  whcwn  one  must  be  an 
Indian.  The  ministers  are  chosen  from  the  elected  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  Legislative 
Council  may  be  officials  (i.e.  British).  Three  seats  on  the  Viceroy's 
Executive  Council  are  assigned  to  Indians. 

This  dual  form  of  government  has  not  been  applied  to  the  central  nnuidai 
admimstration,  but  there  has  been  created  a  second  chamber,  the  ^,1?^^, 
Council  of  State,  and  a  majcffity  of  both  assembfies  will  be  elected  ^"iwi^- 
by  popular  vote.    India's  foiancial  policy  will  be  largely  in  her  own  tnd 
control.     By  this  bill  the  franchise  has  been  extended  to  more 
than  5,000,000  persons;  out  of  a  total  of  60,000,000  who  might  be 
eligible.    The  franchise  was  previously  exercised  by  some  33,000 
persons.     The  bill  is  avowedly  transitional,  and  itself  provides  for  a 
commission  to  investigate  its  results  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 
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Bnhmiiu         Opinion  with  respect  to  the  new  form  of  government  varies  widely. 

ta  pmrei'*'  Some  objection  has  been  raised  on  the  ground  that  the  Brahmins,  a 
powerful  caste  despising  all  other  Indians  and  constituting  but  5  per 
cent  of  the  population,  may  win  fresh  political  and  administrative 
power  in  addition  to  the  vast  social,  religious,  and  ofiScial  powers 
whidi  they  already  possess. 


THE   EMPIRE   AND   THE   MOHAMMEDAN   REALM 


poHtical 


We  have  viewed  India's  problems  mainly  from  the  political  and 
economic  standpoints.  While  the  religious  aspect  is  important,  its 
to^  importance  springs  chiefly  from  the  relation  of  the  whole  Moham- 

medan question  to  the  maintenance  and  security  of  the  road  to  India. 
We  shall  first  discuss  the  power  and  geographical  extent  of  Islam. 
No  matter  where  that  realm  might  be  placed  in  the  world,  it  would 
interest  thinking  men. 

Mohammedanism  is  in  substance  a  politiced  as  well  as  a  religious 
matter.  Although  its  adherents  are  widely  distributed  {Fig.  23), 
every  Mohammedan  every  day  turns  in  prayer  toward  Mecca,  bis 
Holy  City ;  only  from  Mecca  can  be  proclaimed  a  Jihad,  or  Holy 
War,  to  which  all  Mohammedans  must  respond ;  it  is  the  religious 
capital  of  250,000,000  people  and  has  been  the  center  of  Moham- 
medanism for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
di'aws  thousands  of  picked  men  from  every  part  of  the  Moslem  world, 
and  thus  is  practically  an  annual  Pan-Islamic  congress  where  all  tbe 
interests  of  the  Moslem  world  arc  discussed.  Mohammedanism  is 
the  most  fanatical  religion  in  the  world.  To  the  Mohammedan, 
the  Christian  is  "a  dog  of  an  infidel."  To  die  for  the  Prophet  is  to 
save  one's  soul. 

The  extraordinary  fact  about  Mohammedanism  is  its  strong  hold 
upon  its  followers.  No  people  once  MohammedEin  has  ever  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  power  of  Islam  is  per- 
sistent. There  is  scarcely  anything  like  it  in  the  world,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing with  terrific  speed,  not  only  among  the  crowded  populations  of 
the  East,  but  also  and  chiefly  among  the  millions  of  negroes  in  cen- 
tral Africa.  Brown  and  black  and  yellow  respond  to  its  teachings. 
On  afl  these  races  the  white  man  has  laid  the  hand  of  political  control 
and  is  correspondingly  feared  or  hated.  Mohammedanism  there- 
fore represents  a  fanatical  religion  whose  poUtical  power  will  try  the 
tact,  and  it  may  be  the  military  strength,  of  the  western  powers. 
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Fio.  23.  A  study  of  tbe  map  HUggosts  the  extent  to  wliicb  colon 
aie  affected  by  religious  considerations  in  the  East  Indies,  northern  Africa,  and, the  Near  East- 
There  are  many  MohBrnmedan  sects,  but  only  the  powerful  Senuaai  sect  is  shown  here  in  its 
chief  centen  of  influence.  After  Schiader,  Atlas  de  o4offraphie  hiiUirigue.  PI.  61 ;  Senuaai  locali' 
lies  after  Debes.  Handallae,  1913.  Area  A,  in  northern  India,  represents  a  locality  inhabited  by 
both  Shilta  and  Sunnt  Mobftiomedaiis;   B,  in  the  Balkans,  lepreeents  Bosnia. 

The  heart  and  center  of  the  Mohammedan  reabu  is  on  the  east-  ThenMd 
ern  side  of  the  Red  Sea.    On  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea  is  Egypt-  S^S 
sometimes  called  the  "wasp-waist"  of  the  British  Empire.     Great  ^*^'^- 
Britain's  interest  in   Moheinmiedanism  is  therefore  vital.    At  the  realm 
northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  Suez  Canal,  on  the  direct  route 
to  India  from  the  whole  Mediterranean  region  and  from  England. 
Of  the  325,000,000  people  of  India  66,000,000  are  Mohammedans. 
During  the  recent  war  it  took  250,000  Anglo-Indian  troops  to  hold  in 
control  the  Mohammedans  and  the  horder  tribes.    For  Great  Britain, 
Egypt  and  India  and  Mesopotamia  and  the  gateway  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  all  hang  together  joined  by  their  common  association  with 
Great  Britain's  road  to  India  and  by  the  presence  of  a  Mohammedan 
element.     The  problems  of  these  regions  have  long  had  vital  and 
sinister  aspects  for  the  men  of  England. 

With  the  break-up  of  both  the  Turkish  and  the  Russian  empires. 
Great  Britain's  relations  to  the  Mobeunmedan  world  and  the  Near 
East  have  been  altered  in  many  respects.  Turkey  was  always  able 
to  threaten  trouble  among  the  Mohammedan  populations  of  the 
British  Empire,  not  only  in  the  Near  East  but  also  in  Zanzibar 
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and  British  East  Africa,  South  Africa,  and  India.  Russia,  in  her 
search  for  a  warm-water  outlet,  was  nmking  desperate  efforta  to 
reach  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1907  Russia  and  Great 
D  Britain  signed  an  agreement  ^vlng  the  former  country  political  rights, 
or  a  "sphere  of  influence,"  down  to  the  line  shown  in  Figure  230.  But 
for  that  agreement,  the  probable  ambitions  of  future  Russia  might 
still  be  added  to  the  force  of  the  dominant  religion  in  Turkey  to  keep 
British  statesmen  uneasy  about  the  safety  of  their  far-flung  empire. 
A  source  of  anxiety,  however,  remains  in  the  activities  of  Bolshevist 
agents  among  unstable  British  subjects,  whence  may  spring  results  as 
sinister  as  those  that  had  their  origin  in  the  imperi^sm  of  the  Czar. 

The  Religious  Conjraiernilies 

Closely  rdated  to  British  imperial  interests  in  Egypt  and  also  to 
the  field  of  French  and  Italian  colonial  expansion  in  northern  Africa, 
are  the  powerful  and  influential  secret  societies,  or  "confraternities," 
among  the  Mohammedan  populations.  This  is  a  general  or  collec- 
tive name'  for  the  various  religious  societies  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  of  which  there  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  distributed  all 
the  way  from  Morocco  to  Bagdad.  Almost  every  adult  male  Mosl^n 
is  a  member  of  one  of  these  societies. 

The  confraternities  came  into  existence  in  an  interesting  way. 
After  Mohammed's  death,  Mohammedanism  changed  its  aspect. 
It  reached  into  the  field  of  law  and  gave  religious  authority  to 
the  words  €ind  decrees  of  the  lawyers.  The  rulers  on  their  side 
also  sought  to  control  the  church  and  make  it  an  instrument  of 
military  and  political  conquest.  In  addition,  the  Turks  and  the 
Arabs  developed  strong  racial  and  then  political  animosities.  In  re- 
action to  all  these  changes,  pious  men  of  strong  character  founded 
sects  or  fraternities,  withdrew  to  remote  regions,  gathered  disciples, 
and  built  monasteries. 

Some  of  these  societies  were  active  and  reached  frcnn  one  end  of 
the  Moslem  world  to  the  other ;  others  wrae  very  obscure  and  local. 
Some  have  Uved  for  a  long  time ;  others  went  out  of  existence  almost 
with  the  death  of  the  original  founder.  Some  were  military  in 
spirit;  others  were  pacifistic.  Some  of  them  have  become  great 
missionary  agencies  whose  chief  goal  has  been  the  vast  interior  of 
Africa,  where  they  would  be  far  from  the  arm  of  European  authority,  and 
where  there  are  millions  of  ignorant,  superstitious  negroes  to  convert. 
Some  were  devoted  to  poverty,  and  others  amassed  great  wealth 
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with  which  they  could  fit  out  amall  military  expeditions.  These 
extended  Mohammedan  authority  and  provoked  border  tribesmen 
to  make  trouble  for  European  governors  about  the  borders  of  the 
Sahara  as  well  as  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Libya,  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  powerful  ot  the  African  societies  is  the  Senussi,  which  Then 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  eighty  years  and  has  a  quite  special  j 
character.  Its  founder  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  tbe  Prophet.  •«*.«!« 
He  traveled  from  Mecca  all  through  northern  Africa,  founding  fra- 
t^nity  centers,  and  for  a  time  became  so  pow^ul  that  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  feared  loss  of  prestige  as  Caliph.  He  finally  settled  down 
in  Cyraiaica  (Fig.  74),  where  he  was  almost  out  of  reach  of  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  and  where  he  could  travel  among  his  own  people  by 
CMivenient  caravan  routes. 

Though  at  first  free  from  all  political  influence,  the  Senussi  grad-  Th*  Smu 
ually  were  drawn  into  political  relations  which  have  affected  their  utionai 
later  development.    They  resisted  the  oaning  of  the  Itafians  after  the  p**"** 
Italo-Turkish  War  (1911-1912),  feeling  that  with  Italian  control  over 
nmihem  seapOTts,  the  lucrative  trade  in  slaves  would  be  suppressed 
or  heavUy  taxed,  and  ordinary  trade  diverted.     Between  1912  and 
1914  they  were  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money  by  the 
Turks,  and  thus  were  able  to  resist  successfully  the  Italifm  advance 
into  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica  down  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August  1914,  Turkish  agencies  became  Th*  ai- 
active  in  Libya  (Tripoli),  and  the  Italian  fwces  were  driven  back  J^jj* 
nearer  the  coast.    As  the  war  progressed,  the  leader  of  the  Senussi  ^tnt 
became  more  and  more  ambitious,  and  desired  to  make  himself  sov- 
ereign of  the  Moslem  wor  d.    He  attacked  the  Egyptian  border  frcMU 
three  points,  the  central  one  being  the  oasis  of  Siwa,  but  the  British 
drove  him  out  in  February  1917,  and  so  completely  defeated  him  that 
his  forces  made  no  effort  to  return. 

The  central  stronghold  of  the  Senussi  is  the  oasis  of  Kufra  (Fig.  74).  centni 
in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  more  than  five  hundred  miles  west  of  the  ^^^ 
Nile.    It  is  surrounded  by  absolute  desert,  and  the  caravan  routes  to  swmMi 
it  are  known  only  to  Senussi  guides.    Fn»n  this  point  the  influence  of 
the  leader  of  the  sect  extends  over  most  of  the  Sahara  country. 
Occupying  a  central  position,  he  has  a  convenient  system  of  commu- 
nications.   Tilho  bas  given  a  fascinating  account  of  his  long  strug- 
gle during  the  World  War  with  desert  tribesmen  under  Senussi 
influence  in  the  Tibesti  region  northeast  of  Lake  Tchad  on  the 
border  of  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  PBOTBCTORATB 


u,  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  pc^tical  stcHin  signals 

■^       have  been  flying  in  the  Near  East,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what 
they  meka.    The  most  recent  was  the  threatened  revolution  in  Egypt 
in  March  1919.      Egypt  asks  for  freedom :  can  she  be  trusted  witb  it? 
The  British  government  had  its  hold  on  Egypt  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey  (1920)  :  why  did  Egyptians  resent  thisP 
iiof         The  Elgyptian  leaders,  who  are  intellectually  alert,  developed  a 
■p-       strong  nationahstic  movement  at  the  time  England  occupied  the  Nile 
It        valley  (1881).     In  1882,  the  nationalist  party  asked  for  "independ- 
^      ence,"  and  England  undertook  repressive  measures.     In  1914,  as  a 
ra*      result  of  the  World  War,  Englemd  abolished  the  shadow  of  Turkish 
'        overlordship  which  had  existed  since  1882,  and  'declared  Egypt  a 
protectorate  of  the  British  Empire.    Thereupcm  the  nationalists  be- 
came mare  active  than  ever,  again  demanding  independence.    Failing 
to  reach  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  they  broke  into  insurrection. 
From  one  end  of  the  lower  Nile  valley  to  the  other,  property  was 
destroyed  and  shops  were  looted ;  a  number  of  British  soldiers  were 
kiUed. 
„!,.        The  rioting  of  1919  was  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  limitations  of 
■1-      British  policy  in  Egypt  and  oi  that  violence  which  marks  the  char- 
i^      acter  of  the  small  nationalist  groups  (^  E^gypt-    If  the  E^gyptians 
lived  at  the  South  Pole,  the  orgcinized  wotM  could  forget  about  ibem 
and  let  them  trouble  each  other  as  much  eis  they  chose ;  but  instead 
they  hve  near  one  of  the  great  world  Iboroughfares,  the  Suez  Canal ; 
tins  is  England's  road  to  the  East,  her  direct  road  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  her  possessions  —  India. 
f^         Mcweover,  whatever  the  faults  of  British  rule  in  Egypt,  —  and  they 
are  many,  —  the  whole  world  is  interested  in  these  disorders  be- 
rini    cause  behind  them  lies  a  far  deeper  motive  than  desire  for  political 
\  i„    independence :    the  hatred  of   the    Moslem   Egyptian  leaders  for 
Christian  rule.    The  outbreaks  in  Egypt  have  been  supported  largely 
by  Turkish  gold ;  the  leaders  have  often  been  incited  or  inspired  from 
Constantinople.    The  British  assert  that  the  test  of  capacity  for  self- 
government  by  Egyptitms  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  violent  spirit  and 
phrases  of  the  extreme  nationalists,  nor  in  their  policy  of  assassination 
and  intimidation. 

The  nationalism  of  Egypt  is  unworthy  of  consideration  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  work  of  agitators  of  mixed  allegiance,  like  Syrians,  Turks, 
and  Albafpans,  and  of  religious  fanatics.     In  so  far  as  it  is  the  honest 
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expression  of  the  Egyptian  people,  it 
is  a  matter  of  serious  import.  It  is 
futile  to  point  to  the  benefits  of  British 


Po!rtaaid> 


occupation,  for  in  all  lands  and  times  f:;  --^i 
the  benefits  of  alien  rule  have  been  ™  '"^ 
con«dered  incaptdile  of  balancing  its 
disadvantages.  It  is  axiomatic  that  a 
second-rate  government  under  native 
control  is  better  than  a  first-rate  gov- 
ernment under  foreign  control. 
.  While  nationalist  sentiment  has  made 
a  deep  and  wide  penetration,  of  which 
account  should  be  taken,  it  must  be  v 
realized  that  the  alternative  to  British 
occupation  is  the  return  of  the  country 
to  the  mixed  people,  diiefly  Moslems. 
who  constitute  the  leaders  of  the 
nationalist  movement.  It  would  not 
mean  turning  the  country  over  to  the 
Copts,  or  true  Egyptians,  who  form 
the  hulk  of  the  peculation;  it  would 
bring' Egyptian  control  of  the  restless 
negro  populations  of  the  Sudan  and 
would  reenforce  intolerant  Moham- 
medanism throughout  the  Arab  world. 
The  trouble  in  Egypt  can  be  under- 
stood only  if  we  know  the  way  in  which 
the  BiitifJi  came  to  control  the  country- 
The  Turks  were  the  nominal  rulers. 
having  conquered  the  country  in  1517 


dis(x^an'zed.  During,  the  Napoleonic  *"<**•»  "^ 
Wars  tiiere  was  military  occupation  by  both  the  British  and  the 
French.  After  the  w'.thdrawal  of  the  British  there  followed  a  fierce 
war  of  factions  ending  in  the  complete  victory  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
was  practically  independent  ruler  of  Egypt  till  his  abdication  in  1848. 
Although  Mehemet  Ali  continued  to  acknowledge  the  nominal  suze- 
rainty of  tiie  Sultan,  he  succeeded.in  having  the  pashalik  made  heredi- 
tary in  his  family  and  his  fourth  successor,  Ismail,  was  called  Khedive. 
Both  British  and  French  commercial  interests  in  Egypt  increased, 
e^>edally  after  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  by  a  Frendi 
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company.  In  1875,  needing  money,  the  Khedive  sold  his  shares 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  to  the  British,  who  since  then  have 
watched  every  move  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Would  America, 
or  France,  or  Italy  not  take  the  same  interest  in  a  disorderly  country- 
bordering  its  most  vital  waterway  P 
Preneh  and  Since  the  greater  part  of  the  huge  debt  which  the  successive  rulers 
Briuth  ^jf  Egypt  had  accumulated  in  the  19th  century  was  borrowed  from 
Control  the  British  and  the  French,  those  two  powers  established  a  coa- 
dominium,  known  as  the  Dual  Control  (1876-1883).  The  Egyptian 
leaders  bitterly  resented  the  interference  of  the  foreigners ;  but  only 
after  they  had  accepted  foreign  money  did  they  raise  the  cry  of  "  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians"  and  seek  to  organize  a  general  revolution  among 
the  people,  who  had  not  shared  in  the  original  loans  now  squandered 
by  leaders  seeking  their  support  against  the  foreigner.  France  having 
declined  to  use  military  force,  the  British  took  the  field  luid  crushed 
a  rebellion  engineered  by  Arabi  Pasha,  an  army  officer.  To  main- 
tain order  Great  Britain  kept  in  Egypt  an  army  of  occupation  and 
named  herself  "adviser"  to  the  new  Egyptian  government, 
Tiw  Hahdi  Directly  thereafter  trouble  arose  in  the  Sudan,  where  the  Mahdi, 
■nflieSadaii  who  had  proclaimed  himself  as  the  "deliverer"  of  his  people,  appealed 
to  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers  (1881).  defeated  the  Egyptian  troops, 
massacred  General  Gordon  and  11.000  men  at  Khartum  (1885).  and 
for  about  twelve  years  held  the  region  in  his  grasp.  Finally,  in  1898 
General  Kitchener  completely  annihilated  the  armies  of  the  Mahdi  at 
the  battle  of  Omdurman.  As  a  war  measure  the  Sudan,  as  well  as 
Egypt,  was  declared  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in  1914,  with  the 
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8tatTisofa"protected8tate."  Moreover,  the  treaty  of  Sevres  between 
Turkey  and  the  Allied  powers  (1920)  recognizes  the  British  protectorate 
in  Egypt,  and  Turkey  renounces  the  tribute  formerly  levied  on  Egypt. 

But  a  treaty  which  ia  not  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  The  pro- 
people  whom  the  treaty  affects  does  not  in  itself  settle  disorder  or  kill  £S^^ 
political  ambition.     The  Egyptian  nationalist  program  ca'.ls  Tot  noth-  5"  ^ 
ing  less  than  independence  from  British  control,  neutrality  of  the  Suez  pu^ 
-Canal,  the  recession  of  the  Sudan  to  Egypt  (it  was  never  under  effec- 
tive Elgyptian  control),  and  a  pwliamentary  form  of  government. 
Egypt  protested  that  she  would  keep  on  struggling  to  be  free  as  she 
understands  freedom;   the  British  government  rehewed  its  deter- 
mination never  to  relinquish  its  hold. 

The  resulting  disorders  forced  Great  Britain  to  attempt  a  wholly 
new  orientation  of  her  Egyptian  ptolicy  through  the  Milner  mission  of 
1920.  After  a  conference  between  British  and  Egyptian  representa- 
tives, a  tentative  agreement  was  drawn  up,  promising  self-govern- 
ment in  the  immediate  future,  with  moderate  British  control  and 
special  reserved  rights  in  relation  to  the  Suez  Canal.  While  Egypt 
would  secure  "independence,"  Great  Britain  would  reserve  the  fol- 
lowing rights ; 

(1)  To  guarantee  E^ypt  from  outside  siggression   and  to  have 
access  to  Egyptian  territory  in  case  of 
war. 

(2)  To  maintain  a  garrison  in  the  Suez  Canal 
Zone. 

(3)  To  control  the  foreign  policy  of  Egypt  and 
to  represent  Egypt  in  countries  where  no 
Egyptian  representatives  are  appointed. 

Great  Britain  would  also  agree  to  abolish  the 
capitulations  which  granted  special  privileges  to 
foreigners,  and  to  have  no  more  "advisers" 
the  different  government  depiu-tments.  The  e 
pected  adoption  of  this  preliminary  agreement 
would  tJter  the  British  protectorate  declared  in 
1914  and  recognized  by  the  treaties  of  Vei^ 
sallies,  St.  Germain,  and  Sevres.  ^^  ^    ^  ^^^^  ^ 

The  population  of  Egypt  now  numbers  imBsted  Und  bIook  tb« 
13,000,000.  The  people  are  mostly  farmers  ^^ISw  SS»'^ 
living  on  the  delu  and  on  narrow  strips  of  fenae  Uj__Nrk  Mg;,J*^ 
land  on  either  side  of  the  life-giving  Nile.    There  t'Sayvu.  i9m. 
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is  a  well-educated  and  -wealthy  class  in  the  towns  eager  to  secure 
political  control,  though  a  limited  number  see  and  acknowledge  the 
benefits  ci  British  supervision  and  work  viih  British  officials  in 
maintfuning  order. 

TBE  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN 

South  of  Upper  Egypt  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  known 
as  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  extending  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Uganda 
in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  region.  It  was  fonnerly  a  source  of  great 
difficulty  to  the.  British  administration  of  Egypt.  Unruly  tribes 
inhabit  its  semi-arid  western  sections,  and  their  fanatical  religion 
(Mohammedanism)  has  led  them  to  oppose  bitterly  the  authority 
of  Christian  rulers.  It  was  in  1898  at  Omdurman,  opposite  Khartum, 
that  Kitchener  defeated  the  Mahdi,  or  "Deliverer"  (page  60),  and 
restored  order.  The  climax  to  the  events  since  that  time  was  reached 
in  July  1919,  when  the  Oiolden  Sword  of  the  Mahdi  was  surrendered 
to  the  Imperial  Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  country  lies  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile  and  partly  in  the 
interior-basin  drainage  of  the  Sahara.  The  portion  lying  in  the  east 
and  south  is  fertile  and  has  great  possibilities  for  agriculture  and  cattle 
breeding,  while  the  northern  and  western  portions  are  arid  or  semi- 
arid. 

Negroes  and  Arabs  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  population.  They  fall 
into  the  following  groups : 

(1)  Cattle-owning  nomads  who  occupy  the  watered  and  more 
luxuriant  country  toward  the  south.  In  the  region  of  the  Nile 
the  country  is  thickly  settled. 

(2)  Sedentarif  peoples  of  mixed  type  (as  in  central  Kordofan) ;  these 
live  in  villages  of  a  dozen  or  several  score  huts,  the  size  of 
each  village  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  ground  that  can 
be  convemently  cultivate  and  upon  the  supply  of  water. 

(3)  Camel-owners  living  chiefly  in  the  northern  desert  districts; 
these  own  also  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  emd  goats,  and  culti- 
vate the  soil. 

As  an  example  of  the  sedentary  type  we  may  take  the  case  of  the 
Nuba  tribes  of  Kordofan,  since  they  illustrate  also  the  difficulties  that 
confront  British  officials  in  these  remote  sections  of  the  world.  The 
Nuba  tribesmen  occupy  the  Nuba  HQls  in  central  Kordofan.  Each 
community  is  restricted  to  a  given  hilly  district  whose  boundaries 
are  naturally  defined.    Cultivation  is  limited  to  the  terraced  slopes 
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Tia,  27.  Sii  hundred  miles  in  b,  straight  line  south  of  the  N3e  mouths  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  begins,  to  extend  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther  south  Much  of  it  is  desert.  Part 
of  its  population  is  difficult  to  manage  Its  control  is  one  of  the  many  difficult  tasks  which 
the  Britjsh  have  undertaken  in  the  field  of  colonial  government  New  boundary  (between 
Wadai  and  Darfur)  in  the  atea  of  the  dotted  rectangle  left  center  from  L'A/rique  Frar^aiat, 
Febniary  1920.  The  boundary  between  Egypt  (Bntisb)  and  Libya  (Italian)  is  still  indeter- 
iniiiate.     So  far  m  it  has  been  defined  m  preliminary  agreements  it  is  shown  in  Figure  74. 
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(^  the  hills.  Some  grain  is 
produced  and  vegetables,  cot^ 
ton,  and  tobacco  also  are 
grown.  The  Nuba  tribesmen 
own  considerable  herds  oS. 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  They 
have  long  defended  their  hills 
by  stone  walls  built  across  the 
valleys  tind  by  a  system  of 
water,  grain,  and  even  cattle 
storage  in  the  caves  found  in 
the  more  inaccessible  heights. 
One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  features  of  the 
region  is  illustrated  in  Dar 
Haraar,  southeastern  Kor- 
dofan,  where  the  natives  are 
dependent  for  most  of  the 
_.     „    „    ^.„    , .    .  year  on  the  supply  of  water 

Wia.  28.     The  difficultiss  in  the  way  of  management  .    -         i_  f  i  t 

of  the  Ansio-EgypUan  Sudan  tnuy  be  judged  by  stoFeo  m  the  enlarged  natural 

■tudying    this     map   of    comparative    distaneea.     A  f.avili*»s  nf  iVrn   IpKr-ldi    Iriwe  in 

ringle   main   railway   line   runs   from   Wadi   Haifa  '^a^'''|«S  O^  "^C  leDeittl  iTCeS  m 

Bouthwafd  through  Khartum  to  El  Obeid,  230  milea  sufficient     quantities      to     last 

•outhwest  of  Khartum-     Thia  line  baa  but  one  im-  ..  ■  .■  , 

portant  branch,  to  the  R«d  Sea  coast  near  Suakin.  tnrOUgft  an  entire  OTy  SSaSOn. 

The  diameter  of  the  trees 
varies  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  the  interior  reservoir  is  often  20  feet 
high.  The  trees  form  valuable  property  and  are  let  or  sold  with  the 
adjacent  land.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  200,0l0  of  them 
in  the  district.  When  the  local  water  supply  becomes  inadequate, 
certain  families  break  away  and  form  a  new  village. 

The  best  agricultural  land  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  is  in  the 
Kordcrfan  region,  but  the  crops  are  limited  by  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, except  locally  along  the  river,  where  river  floods  or  irrigation 
from  the  Nile  make  possible  a  larger  extent  of  cultivated  land  and  a 
denser  population.  Swarms  of  migratory  locusts  occasionally  visit 
the  district  and  devour  the  crops.  Cotton  and  cereals  are  grown, 
and  a  variety  of  grains.  Cattle  form  the  principal  basis  of  the  ex- 
port trade  to  Egypt.  Ivory  is  imported  from  southern  districts,  and 
ostriches  are  kept  in  some  of  the  villages.  Gum  arabic  forms  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  commerce. 

Protection  from  the  various  Arab  tribes  and  sub-tribes  of  the 
plains  round  about  has  been  secured  by  payment  of  a  regular  tribute 
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of  grain  and  slaves.    Aniong  themselves,  the  mare  powerful  hill  c(xn-  i 

munities  (tf  the  Nuba  tribes  have  always  made  war  upon  the  weaker  | 

oommunities,  an  int^tribal  conflict  stimulated  by  the  protectiwi  ViAafam- 
from  Arab  invasiffli  which  the  Knglish  government  gave  to  the  hill 
OMumunities.  In  1908  a  military  expedition  was  sent  into  the  coun- 
try to  stonu  the  principal  strongholds  and  bring  the  natives  to  a 
state  of  submission,  and  again  in  1909,  1910,  and  1911  successive 
expeditions  had  to  be  sent  to  maintain  order. 

Darfur,  west  of  Kordofan  province,  remained  semi-independent 
until  1916,  when,  following  the  rebellion  of  the  sultan  Ali  Dinar,  the 
country  was  conquered  and  later  incorporated  as  the  fifteenth  prov- 
ince of  the  Sudan.  Ttus  measure  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  long- 
postponed  frontier  question  of  Wadai  and  Darfur. 

Great  Britain  Euid  France  have  now  agreed  upon  the  boundary  pmUmiim 
line  shown  in  Figure  87.     It  is  a  settlement  of  importance  to  the  Sci^J^^ 
peace  of  the  Sudan  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  until  it  was  made  'f*'^ 
neither  the  British  nor  the  French  could  effectively  pacify  the  more 
remote  peoples  on  their  common  bwders,  the  British  operating  from 
Khartum  and  the  French  from  the  forts  along  the  Shari  River,  ib» 
principal  feeder  of  Lake  Tchad. 


BRITISH   INTERESTS   IN   ARABIA 

Inierior  Desert  Tribes  and  Coastal  Settlements 

British  power  in  Arabia  has  been  exercised  hitherto  chiefly  on  the 
borders  of  the  country  and  in  places  accessible  to  naval  vessels.  With 
the  advance  of  the  Turkish  armies  on  Egypt  by  way  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  1916,  British  forces  had  to  win  and  hold  the  allegiance 
of  the  Arabs.  The 
enormous  difficulties  oS 
this  -task  were  over- 
come with  marked  suc- 
cess. 

To  understand  the 
political  problems  of 
Arabia,  let  us  look  first 
at  the  physical  geog- 
raphy. Arabia  is  a 
huge  desert  peninsula. 

Placed  over  the  United    Fio.  29.    AhaIoIu  uul  AmUa  in  tnmi  of  Aiaetica&  looationi. 
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States,  it  would  eartend  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  Chicago,  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  (Hg.  29).  Every  part  of  this  vast  region  is 
more  or  less  a  unit  ia  itself.  It  is  bordered  on  at  least  one  side  fay  a 
broad  and  nearly  impassable  desert.  The  isolation  of  the  country  is 
still  further  marked  by  the  absence  of  good  harbors  and  improved 
roads. 

The  country  is  broken  into  strongly  marked  physic^aphic  units, 
and  its  people  have  always  been  divided  into  primitive  organizations, 
in  which  the  tribal  idea  is  paramount.  The  tribes  lu-e  all  fiercely 
fanatical  and  have  excluded  the  intruder  to  a  remarkable  degree,  b^ng 
helped  in  this  respect  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  country.'  Even 
the  TurWsh  officials  and  the  Turkish  tribes  have  been  kept  out. 
Though  the  desert  interior  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  climate 
possible  for  white  men,  no  white  men  —  not  even  explorers  —  have 
penetrated  the  innermost  districts  imtil  recent  times.  The  nomadic 
tribes  live  within  a  limited  space,  and  the  persistent  feuds,  especially 
between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes,  have  intensified  their  iso- 
lation. This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  Kfe  and  the  language  of  the  whole  nomadic  group  are 
the  same. 

The  population  groups  lying  in  the  heart  of  Arabia  are  very 
strikingly  located.  They  occur  at  otaes  scattered  along  the  valley 
floors  c^  a  drainage  system  associated  with  a  belt  of  highland 
known  as  the  Djebel  Tuwaik  (Fig.  30).  This  highland  — the  back- 
bone of  central  Arabia  —  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  ridge  extending 
roughly  north  tind  south  for  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  20  miles.  Its  western  border  is  a  relatively  steep 
and  regular  scarp  400  to  600  feet  high.  Ita  eastern  slope  descends 
by  broad  steps  to  the  desert  wastes  that  flank  it  on  this  side.  On 
the  south,  the  north,  and  the  west  lie  other  sandy  desert  tracts  that 
form  a  great  moat  about  the  central  -uplift,  which,  far  removed  from 
the  coast  and  from  other  desert  settlements,  having  small  reaomxies, 
inhabited  by  scattered  groups  of  limited  size,  and  with  a  people  sin- 
gularly hostile  and  fanatical  in  their  attitude  toward  the  stranger, 
is  more  isolated  than  if  it  were  a  remote  oceanic  isle.  Southeast  of  the 
highland  region  is  a  broad  tract  called  the  Empty  Quarter,  whidi 
has  never  been  traversed  by  a  European. 

The  tribes  of  the  highland  region  of  the  Nejd  have  never  been 
brought  under  subjection  by  foreign  powers  in  modem  times.  Some 
(rf  the  towns  are  of  considerable  size.  Riyadh  has  a  population  of 
12,000  to  15,000.    The  inhabitants  of  this  district  form  the  Wababi 
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group  of  Arabs,  who 
live  under  Ibn  Saud  as 
ruler.  The  latter  has 
maintained  a  rather 
high  state  of  military 
efficiency  and  religious 
ardor,  and  by  favoring 
the  development  of  the 
principal  towns  and  vil- 
lages is  able  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  bis 
desert  empire. 

It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  traders 
of  Yemen  and  Koweit 
send  part  of  their  wares 
through  this  belt  of 
oases  in  the  heart  of 
Arabia.  Hither  comes 
coffee  from  the  Yemen 
in  exchange  for  the  tea, 
sugar,  and  other  goods 
ol  the  Persian  Gulf 
coast. 

The  Mohamme- 
danism of  these  desert 

tribes  is  much   diluted.   Fio.  so.     The  heart  of  the  ArBbiBD  desert  (Uid  horn*  of  tb» 

There  is  a  great  variety  j^^"!^*  '^'^^^-  ^*^  ^*^^'-  O"*"^*^  •^"'*™°'' 
of  religious  tendencies, 

expressed  in  various  sects,  and  there  are  ev^i  primitive  pagan  and 
semi'pagEm  fcHins  involving  the  worship  of  rocks  and  mountains. 

Arabia  has  a  northern  border  of  watered  country,- often  called  the  TheFw- 
Fertile  Crescent,  where  the  nomadic  Arab  has  become  a  sedentary  ^,*^ 
tiller  of  the  soil.    Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  like  the  Hedjaz,  Yemen,  the  (Uti- 
and  Oman,  are  settled  by  branches  of  the  Arab  people.    The  govern-  AnUa 
ment  of  the  outer  coastal  states,  the  commerce,  and  the  customs  of 
Ibe  people  as  well,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  inner  desert 
tribes.    In  many  places  the  latter  are  peaceful  enough;    in  others 
they  periodically  raid  the  rich  valleys  of  the  fertile  border,  or  they 
take  to  piracy,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Owing  to  the  lawlessness  of  its  [Kople  and  their  disoifanized  po- 
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Foratgn        litlcal  conditioD,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  Arahia  to  have  its  bwders 
SS^**     invaded  by  fweign  interests.    Non-Arab  powers  have  controlled  all 
■"•**'•      the  water  approaches  —  Great  Britain  on  the  south  and  east  and 
formerly  Turkey  on  the  west. 

Al  Hasa  is  the  name  given  to  the  Persian  Gulf  border  of  Arabia, 
and  it  has  long  been  famous  as  the  home  of  pirates  or  slave  traders 
and  of  evil-minded  merchants  who  thrive  on  the  sale  of  guns  to  unruly 
border  peoples.  This  whole  region  was  once  described  as  the  Pirate 
Coast,  and  British  control  over  it  has  its  foundation  in  an  attempt 
to  put  down  piracy,  which  throve  on  Briti^  commerce. 
BritMi  The  pirates  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Katar  peninsula  at  the  strait 

«ta  T^"*  of  Hormuz,  northwestward  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  (Fig.  230).  Early 
■^  coMt.  in  the  19th  century  the  British  began  to  poUce  the  gulf,  and  frcmi  1805 
coMt  to  1821  they  had  frequent  naval  encounters  with  the  pirates.    Between 

1835  and  1856  the  British  made  many  treaties  with  the  Arab  chiefs  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  gulf,  regulate  or  abolish  the  slave  traffic, 
and  end  piracy.  As  a  result  there  was  formed  among  the  six  princi- 
pal Arab  tribes  of  the  region  a  so-cedled  Tnicial  League.  The  chiefs 
of  these  tribes,  known  as  Tnicial  Chiefs,  deal  with  the  British 
resident,  or  political  officer,  at  Bushire  on  the  Persian  coast  in  all 
matters  in  dispute  between  themselves,  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  and 
the  British. 
Oppod-  Recently  there  has  grown  up,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  newiy-created 

^"'  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz,  a  movement  to  secure  Arab  unity.  The 
A"i>  political  form  would  be  a  confederation  of  Arab  states  extending 

Hon  .from  Mesopotamia  to  Egypt  and  from  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea,  including 

the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.     In  fact,  the  reUgious  or  learned  doc- 
tors of  Mecca  have  already  (1916)   proclaimed  the  Sherif  Hussein, 
of  Mecca,  King  of  the  Arab  Nation.     But  the  great  powers  have 
never  recognized  this  action ;  their  intCTests,  no  less  than  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Arabs  themselves,  will  prevent  real  confederation.'  .' 
DifflcDitiM        Also  opposed  to  the  desired  Arab  union  is  the  physical  geography 
thefc«i?  **  '*^  ^^^  Arabian  peninsula.     The  detached  tribal  states  are  widely 
wotidtrom    separated  on  the  margin  of  the  great  Arabian  desert.     It  is  nearly 
^S^         a  thousand  miles  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.    While  the  Hedjaz  is 
the  strongest  state,  with  a  population  of  several  hundred  thousand, 
its  military  power  is  feeble  and  its  political  experience  small.     Nor 
do  all  the  Arab  states  welcome  control  by  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz, 
who  rules  his  tribes  like  a  patriarch.    Added  to  the  opposition  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  inner  desert  tribes  is  that  of  the  sheiks  of  Asir  and 
Yemen  on  the  coast,  farther  south. 
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Fia.  31.     General  view  of  Jiddali,  an  Arab  town,  chief  port  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjai' 

Even  before  the  recent  war,  the  Arab  half  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  interested  in  the  founding  of  a  separate  Arab  empire.  Among 
the  Arabs  there  has  never  been  any  real  interest  in  the  famous  Pan- 
Turanian,  movement  of  the  Turks  (page  435),  Here  we  have  a  very 
interesting  fact :  there  was  a  division  of  the  Ottc«uan  Empire  along 
lines  of  nationalism  rather  than  religion. 

The  local  diiferences  of  culture  and  history  likewise  oppose  confed-  secHonti 
eration.    Syria  and  Arabia  have  imUke  customs,  traditions,  and  habits.  ''"'^•* 
Damascus  has  an  age-old  ambition  herself  to  become  the  head  of  an 
independent  Arab  kingdom. 

While  the  movement  for  Arab  independence  made  rapid  headway  stnuie  b«- 
during  the  World  War,  it  has  now  taken  on  very  artificial  forms.    As  ^1^™"'" 
soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  traditional  disputes  of  the  Arabs  were  *rib««  ud 
revived.     They  ended  in  an  armed  conflict  between  Ibn  Saud,  leader  the  border 
of  the  Wahabis  of  the  Nejd,  and  King  Hussein  of  the  Hedjaz.     The 
former  represents  the  most  extreme  elements  of  Mohammedanism; 
the  latter  stands  for  a  more  reasonable  and  orthodox  view  of  his 
religion.    The  quarrel  grew  out  of  a  question  of  boundaries,  but  it 
rests  in  large  part  also  upon  deep-seated  rehgious  differences  that 
illustrate  the  difficulties  of  Arab  unity,  wheth^  we  consider  Arabia 
itself  or  northern  Africa,  or  the  Sudan,  or  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
the  other  principal  territorial  divisions  of  the  Arab  realm. 

If  France  and  Great  Britain  have  their  way,  the  Arab  state  will 
not  be  formed  c£  the  parts  which  the  Arabs  have  claimed,  nor  even 
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of  Syria  combined  with  Palestine  or  Mesopotamia.  At  most  it  would 
consist  of  interior  territory  southeast  of  coastal  Syria,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  French  will  permit  it  to  include  the  railroad  and 
cities  east  of  the  Sykes-Picot  line,  —  Horns,  Damascus,  Hama,  and 
Aleppo.  (See  Figure  209  for  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  23 
Decemher  1920.) 

The  border  regions  of  Arabia  will  stay  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
powers  as  long  as  these  powers  remain  strong.  Only  by  becoming 
orderly  and  self-governing  can  the  Arab  tribes  expect  at  last  to  be 
measurably  free  frcan  foreign  control,  because  diswder  would  threaten 
not  only  the  trade  and  Uves  of  foreigners ;  it  would  threaten  also 
England's  road  to  India,  besides  stirring  up  trouble  in  Egypt  and 
amoi^  the  Mohammedan  peoples  of  India  itself. 

Because  of  its  relation  to  the  Pan-Arab  movement,  the  Hedjaz 
will  continue  to  be  important  in  international  affairs  in  spite  c^  its 
small  size.  It  is  only  about  700  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide,  and 
lies  between  the  highlands  of  the  plateau  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea 
coast.  The  name  "Hedjaz"  means  barrier,  which  refers  to  the  wall 
of  high  mountains  on  the  edge  of  the  tablelcuid.  The  largest  city 
in  the  Hedjaz  is  Mecca,  with  a  population  of  80,000,  and  next  to  it 
is  Medina,  with  40,000.  The  principal  traffic  is  related  to  the 
pilgrimages  made  by  many  devout  Mohammedans  from  all  parts  c^ 
the  Moslem  world.  From  80,000  to  100,000  people  annually  visit  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Most  of  them  come  by  sea,  but 
many  come  by  caravan  and,  more  recently,  by  rail  as  far  as  Medina. 
Only  Mohammedans  may  enter  either  city. 

Ctf  special  interest  in  a  study  erf  Arabia  is  the  principality  of  Oman. 
The  eastern  Oman  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  districts  of  Arabia. 
The  population  of  the  entire  province  is  estimated  at  500,000.  First  in 
importance  is  the  town  of  Maskat,  with  a  population  of  10,000  and 
a  fine  harbor,  the  seat  of  extensive  trade  with  India  and  East  Africa. 

One  of  the  long-standing  difficulties  at  Oman  has  been  the  illicit 
trade  in  firearms.  In  1912  the  British  compelled  the  Sultan  to  pro- 
mulgate a  law  pn^iibiting  this  trade;  but  French  vessels,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Hague  arbitral  decision  of  1905,  had  entire  freedom 
of  commerce  in  the  waters  of  Oman  and  could  not  be  searched  by 
British  gunboats.  It  is  probable  that  Great  Britain  will  assume  a 
protectorate  over  the  region.  Everywhere  else  in  the  vicinity  she  has 
increased  her  power,  in  Kne  with  her  policy  to  control  the  approaches 
to  the  route  to  India. 

Since  1885  the  various  sultans  or  emirs  of  the  small  Arab  states 
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aioag  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  have  virtually  recognized  British  Eztrat  of 
protectioD.  The  British  have  also  annexed  the  Kuria  Muria  Islands  J^^^ 
and  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Bahrein  Island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  tnflnMiM 
(Fig.  230).  A  treaty  concluded  with  Turkey  in  1909  recogoized  as  a  *"*'""' 
British  sphere  all  oi  Arabia  south  of  a  Une  drawn  between  Yemen 
and  Aden  and  extending  ncstheastward  to  the  Katar  peninsula,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  two  border  provinces  of  Yemen  and  Asir  remtun  to  be  con-  j,,,  g,^. 
sidered.  Yemen  is  the  small  province  at  the  southwestern  comer  ^ttuoi 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  strip  near  the  coast  is  barren  coun- 
try with  a  few  oases.  Toward  the  east,  at  the  edge  of  the  tableland 
with  local  moiintains  exceeding  10,000  feet  in  hraght,  there  is  greater 
rainfall  and  high  production.  The  people  are  mostly  town  dwellers 
and  fairly  industrious.  It  b  beUeved  that  the  population  numbers 
at  least  1,000,000,  but  no  census  has  ever  been  made.  Europeiins 
in  the  sregion  number  less  than  I'per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  largest  city  is  Sanaa  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  wiUi  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000 ;  Hodeidah  is  the  principal  port.  Paying  little  heed 
to  Turkish  overlordship,  Yemen  was  a  virtually  independent  country 
up  to  1914  and  will  probably  remain  so,  provided  it  enters  no  alliance 
that  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  great  powers. 

In  length  the  province  of  Asir  (Fig.  30)  is  about  230  miles,  in  -a,^. 
width  about  150  miles,  like  the  Hedjaz,  it  has  for  eastern  bound-  ^J°^ 
ary  a  rugged  mountain  belt,  with  well-watered  and  fertile  valley  floors 
that  produce  dates  and  cofiTee  known  for  their  quality  throughout 
the  world.  Shells,  skins,  and  salt  also  are  exported.  There  are  no 
navigable  waterways.  All  inland  communication  is  by  caravarL 
Asir  has  unexplored  regions  inhabited  by  warlike  tribes.  Ghizin 
is  the  principal  port.  In  1912  the  ruhng  sheik  declared  his  country 
autonomous.  In  1914  Turkey  sent  warships  to  the  coast,  but  the 
World  War  prevented  further  military  measures. 

With  a  mandatary'  for  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  Great  Britain  ^^ih 
has  almost  encircled  the  Arabs  (the  French  remain  in  Syria),  and  E^^^ 
need  fear  no  inmiediate  difficulties  in  protecting  her  sea  route  from  the  Anb 
Suez  Canal  to  India  unless  there  should  come  about  a  general  union  *^* 
of  Mohanunedan  peoples. 

There  is  a  particular  spot  near  the  border  of  Arabia  that  deserves  prench  ma 
notice  because  of  its  critical  relation  to  the  Aden  and  B.ed  Sea  out-  Ma^  in- 
let on  the  British  road  to  India,  at  the  Strait  of  Bah  el  Mandeb.  conflict  at 
This  is  the  port  of  Sheikh  Said,  which  the  French  have  claimed  ^j^^ 
for  more  than  half  a  century.     It  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  and  icuuicb 
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directly  opposite  the  Britishnjwned  island  of  Perim  in  the  strait  itself. 
It  is  between  Perim  and  Sheikh  Said  (Fig.  271)  that  ships  take  their 
course,  and  if  the  place  were  fortified  it  would  menace  the  Indian  and 
eastern  Asiatic  commerce  that  passes  this  way.  The  British  look 
longingly  at  it,  for  with  this  and  Sokotra  Island  —  which  they  al- 
ready own  —  in  their  hands,  every  part  of  the  Indian  route  would  be 
amply  protected.  The  small  French  oJony  of  Somaliland  exists 
near  by,  but  it  is  so  completely  overshadowed  by  British  ScHualiland 
and  the  British  Aden  colony  that  it  can  never  become  a  menace  to 
legitimate  British  interests,  either  commercial  or  naval. 

East  of  the  port  of  Aden  is  an  undefined  area  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
which  is  a  British  protectorate  known  as  the  Makalla  Sultanate- 
The  region  exports  raw  tobacco,  skins,  coffee,  honey,  and  shells,  and 
Ims  a  total  annual  trade  of  about  $2,000,000,  nearly  equally  divided 
between  eiports  and  imports. 

HESOPOTAHU. 

In  Mea(q>otanua  Great  Britain  confronts  two  matters  of  ^>ecial 
political  concern  to  her,  in  addition  to  the  general  problem  of  responsi-' 
bility  toward  the  native  Arabs : 

(1)  The  country  flanks  Great  Britain's  land  route  to  India. 

(2)  In  southeastern  Mesopotamia  Great  Britain  has  built  great  oil 
refineries  and  docks  for  handling  the  rich  petroleum  yield  of 
regions  near  by,  both  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  southwestern 
Persia. 

Great  Britain's  sense  of  responsibihty  to  the  native  is  not  unmixed 
with  other  motives ;  for  Mesopotamia,  as  a  part  of  it  (Irak)  was  in 
ancient  times,  might  become  part  of  a  general  Arab  conf^eration 
and  would  then  be  lost  to  Great  Britain.  A  British  company 
controls  transportation  on  the  Tigris-Euphrates  river  systems,  and 
British  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  railroad  from  Basra  northward 
(now  extended  almost  to  Mosul  as  part  of  the  Bagdad  system). 
British  surveys  at  the  irrigation  possibilities  of  Mesopotamia  have 
shown  the  enormously  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  when  properly 
watered.  Cotton,  tobacco,  silk,  and  other  subtropical  products  could 
be  grown  on  a  huge  scale  and  might  give  the  re^on  extratH^inary  com- 
mercial importance.  The  possible  value  of  these  products  to  industrial 
England  is  almost  incalculable.  OripnaEy  interested  in  the  region 
chiefly  because  of  the  pirates  that  infested  the  Persian  Gulf  and  preyed 
upon  British  shipping,  England  established  political  residencies  and 
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Fio.  32.  DnunaKe,  popul&tion,  and  boundaries  of  Meeopot&miEi.  After  Map  of  Eastern  Tur- 
key in  Aaia,  Syria,  and  Weateru  Persia  (BthnoKraphical),  scale  1 :  2.000,000,  British  General 
Staff,  No.  2901,  1915.  Lake  and  ewamp  araaa  in  the  Euphrates  valley  are  shown  by  diajtonal 
ruling.    For  bmndwy  with  Syria  see  Figure  209. 

trading  poets  about  the  shores,  and  extended  her  commercial  and 
political  penetration  until  she  is  today  in  secure  hold  of  the  chief  re- 
sources, which  are  growing  in  value  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
world's  industrial  population. 

Ambition  to  control  the  Berlin-Bagdad  route  —  as  part  of  the 
I^-Gtcrman  scheme  —  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Germany's  hostility 
to  England  before  the  war.  The  rich  trade  of  India  and  the  Orient, 
including  the  East  Indies,  makes  the  possessimi  of  these  regions 
a  commercial  advantage.    Together,  India  and  China  possess  more 
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Interna-        thsD  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  population.    China  also  has  vast  un- 
^^^       touched  resources  of  iron  and  coal,  and  were  they  to  be  developed  and 
tha  wealth     the  population  industrialized,  these  resources  would  become  a  source 
potanda        of  economic,  power  with  which  an  ambitious  nation  could  control  vir- 
.tuaJly  the  whole  world.     Mesopotamia,  by  reason  of  its  position  be- 
tween the  industrial  nations  of  the  West  and  the  undeveloped  popu- 
lations of  the  Ekst,  becomes  a  critical  region,  a  true  problem  area.    - 

England's  occupation  of  the  region,  including  her  development 
of  its  resources  and  her  relations  with  the  native,  will  be  challenged 
by  her  rivals,  the  more  so  because  her  control  of  Mesopotamia 
will  not  end  with  this  territory  alone.  To  the  north  lies  Kurdistan ; 
to  the  west  lies  the  Arab  reabn;  to  the  east  lies  Persia.  In  each 
one  of  these  regions  other  powers  have  what  they  regard  as  vital  in- 
terests, and  they  will  not  stand  by  and  see  the  region  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  British  capital  only.  The  English  have  been  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  hitherto  in  memy  of  their  political  ventures,  but 
they  have  here  a  problem  that  will  fully  test  their  administrative 
powers. 

Those  who  challenge  the  British  claim  to  the  occupation  of  Meso- 
potamia have  to  recognize,  however,  that  if  Great  Britain's  hold 
were  relaxed,  rival  ambitions  and  native  intrigue  would  surely  make 
this  a  field  of  disorder,  to  the  injury  not  only  of  Great  Britain  but 
of  France  and  Persia  as  well.     At  least  until  affairs  become  orderly 
again,  the  peace  of  the  world  demands  that  the  region  be  held,  if  not 
by  England,  at  least  by  some  other  strong  power, 
ne  ou  of         While  irrigation  may  furnish  the  basis  for  the  chief  riches  of  Meso- 
JJJJ^^      potamia,  the  immediate  wealth  of  the  country  lies  principally  in  trade 
the  Biitiah     and  in  the  development  of  the  oil  resources  (Fig.  230).    The  produo- 
flMt  tion  of  the  Persian  and  Mesopotamian  fields  is  small  at  the  present 

time,  but  the  reserve  is  great,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  prime  impta*- 
tance  to  Great  Britain,  whose  navy  depends  chiefly  upon  oil  for  fuel, 
and  whose  commercial  carriers  are  being  turned  into  oil  burners  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Late  in  1919  plans  were'made  calling  for  the  development 
of  huge  oil  refineries  at  Swansea  in  southern  Wales,  and  already  large 
refineries  have  been  established  at  Al)adan  on  the  Shatt  el  Arab  (Fig. 
32).  The  control  of  the  world's  oil  supply  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern, and  it  will  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  keenest  commercial 
rivalries  of  the  next  fifty  years.  Thus  Mesopotamia  means  not  only 
problems  of  land,  frontiers,  natives,  rtulroads,  and  river  steamers ;  it 
is  also  vitally  related  to  one  of  the  many  life  stretuns  that  support  the 
British  commercial  fleet. 
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In  many  respects  the  occupation  of  Mesopotamia  is  an  exception  oceapttioii 
to  the  establi^ed  British  policy  of  keeping  to  islands,  as  in  New  umiiT'^ 
Zealand  and  Jamaica,  or  to  relatively  detached  areas,  like  Australia  i^^* 
or  Egypt,  or  to  strat^c  ports,  as  at  Walvis  Bay  eumI  Aden,  or  to  ditioiiai 
peninsulas  partly  shut  off  from  the  interior  by  mountains  or  forests  ^'^^  ^^ 
<H-  deserts,  as  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,   and  North  B<»-ueo. 
Mesopotamia  is  an  alluvial  basin  b(»xlered  by  tablelands  and  moun- 
tains inhabited  by  restless,  unruly,  nomadic,  and  fanatical  Moslem 
peoples  who,  both  far  and  near,  have  overrun  the  basin  time  and 
again,  and  who  will  not  leave  Great  Britain  to  occupy  peacefully  a 
rich  land  which  is  their  traditional  prey.     Like  India,  Mesopotamia 
will  have  its  problem  of  a  northwest  frontier,  and  in  an  equally 
dangerous  and  costly  form. 

'•THE  GOSPEL   OF  EMPIRE 
IS   THERE  Oil  Iff  MESOPOTAMIAT" 

In  this  headline  from  a  London  paper  *  we  have  illustrated  the  Two  op- 
opposition  between  two  divergent  theories  of  political  control  for  ^J^of 
British  protected  areas  and  mandates.  ^^''^ 

(1)  There  is  the  principle  that,  taking  advantage  of  mandatory 
power  Eissigned  to  it,  Great  Britain  may  encourage  the  development  of 
resources  of  special  interest  to  British  citizens.  The  British  public 
would  thereby  pay  what  might  be  called  the  overhead  charges  in 
maintaining  opportunities  and  privileges  which  would  be  of  financial 
benefit  only  to  the  private  trader.  Once  accepted,  this  policy  leads 
naturally  to  the  strongly  developed  tendency  to  give  protection  and 
special  benefits  to  the  British  trader,  since  British  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  government  and  desire  to  see  concrete  financial  com- 
pensation.  To  a  like  degree  there  would  develop  a  tendency  to  give 
special  favors  to  the  British  trader  rather  than  to  the  native  trader, 
who  by  himself  is  incapable  of  organizing  a  strong  government. 

(2)  Opposed  to  this  principle  is  the  theory  of  protection  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  the  native  and  the  non-British  subject  to  have  equal 
opporttmities  with  the  British  trader.  This  clearly  requires  altru- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  British  taxpayer,  who  reaps  no  advantage 
in  holding  the  territory,  except  the  indirect  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  British  citizen  due  to  the  increase  of  trade.  To  put  into  practice 
such  a  policy  is  an  uphill  task. 

The  enduring  wealth  of  Mesopotamia  is  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  soil.     It  is  competently  estimated  that  the  average  combined 

>  The  Daily  Heraid,  26  March  1920. 
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discharge  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  rivers  would  irrigate  7,000,000 
acres  in  winter  and  3,000,000  acres  of  varied  crops  in  summ^.  Half 
oi  tim  area  could  be  immediately  reclaimed  if  the  ancient  system  of 
canab  and  drains  were  restored,  and  the  Euphrates  water  turned  into 
the  land  west  of  the  Tigris,  while  the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries  were 
made  to  irrigate  the  land  east  of  the  Tigris.  It  is  even  su^ested  that 
for  the  better  utilization  of  their  waters  for  irrigation  purposes, 
the  rivers  should  not  be  used  for  navigation,  but  should  be  super- 
seded by  railways  for  the  transport  of  cereals  and  cotton. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

POUnCAL  AND   COLOniAL  AIMS   OP  FRANCS 

(A)  Readjustment  and  Reobganization 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  temperamental  flexibility  of  her  people,  the  wiut  th« 
war  of  1914-1918  might  have  mined  France.  Almost  the  whole  ^^^ 
world  eventually  came  to  her  aid,  bufit  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
she  also  helped  herself  through  a  courageous  expenditure  of  her  energies 
and  resources  that  now  brings  her  a  crop  of  after-war  troubles  of  the 
gravest  import.  More  than  1,400,000  of  her  soldiCTS  were  killed.  Of 
these  about  half  came  from  French  farms,  and  almost  all  of  them  were 
young  men,  whose  death  resulted  in.  a  heavy  capital  loss  to  the  state. 
Her  soil  and  forests  were  devastated  in  a  large  part  of  the  occupied 
region;  her  mills  were  destroyed  in  the  most  highly  industrialized 
part  of  her  territory ;  and  her  coal  mines  were  damaged  so  seriously 
that  it  will  take  several  years  at  least  to  restore  them  to  productivity. 
She  lost  30  per  cent  of  her  shipping-  Three  million  head  of  cattle 
were  taken  by  Germany  in  the  occupied  region.  Every  Allied  army 
operating  in  France  had  to  get  a  large  part  of  its  mine-timber  and 
railway  ties  as  well  as  road  metal  in  France.  Her  ports,  never  large 
enough  for  her  own  normal  needs  had  to  be  occupied  in  large  part 
by  British  and  American  engineers.  Her  farming  and  industrial  popu- 
lations were  displaced.  In  consequence,  the  whole  economic  life  of 
France  must  be  made  over,  owing  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
abnormal  arrangements  of  the  war. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  some  financial  return  to  France  during  the  war,  vmmo. 
in  that  more  money  was  spent  by  the  Allied  armies  in  France  than  .  dincnii 
in  any  other  country.     On  the  other  hand,  she  had  so  little  coal,  her  ^^^^ 
industrial   machinery   was   so  badly   deranged,  her    manufacturing 
energies  had  to  be  spent  so  lar^ly  on  big  guns,  ammunition,  and  the 
repair  and  replacement  of  the  material  wastage  of  war,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  make  a  large  part  of  her  purchases  for  her  ordinary 
needs  and  for  much  of  her  ammunition  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England. 

The  problems  of  France  are  therefore  largely  those  of  reconstruction 
—  to  set  going  again  her  national  machinery.  To  develop  her  own 
mills  and  factories  to  the  pre-war  point  and  to  turn  back  into  their 
old  channels  the  forces  of  labor  and  capital  will  require  years  of 
patient  adjustment.  Remaking  her  indiistrial  organization  will  also 
create  new  social  and  political  problems  tliatmay  threaten  the  internal 
peace  of  France. 
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THE  BURDEN   OF   WAR   COSTS 


In  the  first  place,  every  Frenchman  took  for  granted  what  Lloyd 
George  felt  obliged  to  promise  the  British  people  in  December  1918 — 
that  Germany  could  be  made  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war ;  it  was  in  that 
expectation  that  many  men  had  toiled  and  fought  during  four  years 
of  war.  It  was  likewise  expected  that  the  bill  to  G^many  should 
include  compensation  for  all  the  dcimage  done  to  civilian  property. 
When  the  war  ended  and  a  settlement  came  to  be  made,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Germany  had  destroyed  so  much  that  she  could  never 
pay  the  damage  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  war.  This  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  France.  The  effect  on  the  Frendi  spirit  was  not  unlike  that 
of  a  great  military  defeat. 

People  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  had  cost  the  Allies 
more  than  twice  Germany's  total  wealth  befca-e  the  war  and  much 
more  than  the  combined  pational  wealth  of  all  the  enemy  powers. 
If  absolutely  everything  in  Germany  could  have  been  confiscated  and 
sold  for  what  it  was  normally  wortti,  the  total  would  have  amounted 
to  less  than  one  half  the  war  expenditures  .of  the  Allies  alone.  In 
addition,  Germany's  own  debt  amounted  to  one  half  her  total  wealth. 
In  short,  the  ctsts  of  the  war  could  not  be  r^>aid. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  than  its  inadequacy  against  such  a 
confiscation  of  German  wealth.  It  would  have  reduced  the  Ger- 
man people  to  economic  slavery,  and  the  Eidministratitm  of  Germany 
imder  such  conditions  would  have  cost  much  more  in  trouble  and 
money  than  the  value  of  the  goods  produced.  It  was  impossible  to 
escape  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  those  reparation  pay- 
ments would  be  of  value  which  were  made  in  goods  or  in  services.  To 
confiscate  immovable  German  property  would  not  have  helped  at 
all,  since  only  those  goods  (or  their  equivalent  in  sound,  not  inflated, 
money)  which  could  be  moved  to  Allied  countries  could  be  of  the 
slightest  value  to  the  Allies. 

In  other  words,  if  reparation  payments  were  to  be  of  value  they  must 
be  made  outside  of  Germany  —  at  London,  Paris,  R<Hne,  or  New  York ; 
for-  as  long  as  either  money  or  goods  remained  in  Germany  they  could 
be  of  use  only  to  Germans.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  reparation 
payments  must  be  made  over  a  term  of  years,  since  Germtuiy's 
national  income  in  any  single  year  would  amount  to  but  a  very  small 
percentage  (about  6  per  cent)  of  the  total  costs  of  the  war.  It  also 
meant  that  Germany  must  produce  a  great  deal  more  than  she  con- 
sumed, if  large  payments  were  to  be  made.    That  is,  Germany  must 
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Fio.  33.  Relief  map  of  France,  based  on  Vidal  Lablache.  North  of  the  line  i-A',  one  third  of 
til  peiaona  engaged  in  gainful  purauitB  are  employed  ininduatry  (as  derived  from  Album  graphiijut 
tt  ttalitliipte  de  la  France,  1907,  p.  S2),  This  ia  the  chief  induatcial  region  of  France  and  was  the 
Mat  of  the  GeiTDon  invasions  of  I8T0  and  of  1914-1918.  The  plains  of  Belgium  are  continuous 
with  those  of  northern  Franoe.  It  was  by  way  of  Li6ge,  Brussels,  and  Lille  that  the  Oerman 
armiea  invaded  France  in  1914,  reaching  in  a  few  weeks  a  point  within  a  few  nilee  of  Paris.  Note 
the  position  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  defensive  value  of  the  Rhine. 

be  allowed  to  prosper  in  order  to  pay  a  large  indemnity,  Emd  of  course 
a  certain  part  of  this  prosperity  could  be  won  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  nations  with  whom  Germany  would  compete  for  worid  trade. 

Finally,  the  Allies  saw  that  even  to  confiscate  Germany's  gold  re-  Tij  Ow^ 
serve  would  be  unwise.    Paper  money  has  no  value  in  itself ;  i  ts  value  gold  re- 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  people  to  accept  it,  and  that  in  turn  J^',^ 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  government  to  redeem  it  in  gold  in  Gemuv 
or  sHver  upon  demand.    When  the  Germans  occupied  Poland  and 
Serbia  and  Rumania,  they  issued  floods  of  paper  money  based  upon 
their  smaU  gold  reserve.     This  paper  money  would  be  worthless  if 
there  did  not  exist  the  possibility  that  it  could  be  exchanged  for  gold. 
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For  the  Allies  to  take  away  Grennany 's  gold  reserve  would  mean  the  ruin 
of  thousands  of  people  who  had  accepted  the  paper  money  (based  on 
that  reserve)  or  who  had  had  it  forced  upon  them.  Furthennore,  the 
amount  of  Germany's  gold  reserve  was  only  $700,000,000,  and  the 
estimated  war  costs  of  the  AUies  are  several  hundred  times  as  large. 

Reluctantly  French  economists  came  to  see  that  it  would  be  best 
to  leave  Germany's  gold  in  her  own  hands,  let  her  run  her  own  gov- 
ernment, including  her  railways,  and  obtain  payments  by  taking 
from  her  the  products  of  her  industry  or  their  equivalent  in  value. 
In  other  words,  German  labor  for  many  years  to  come,  rather  than 
present  German  capital,  would  have  to  pay  the  bill.  Even  then  the 
money  that  could  be  extracted  and  still  leave  German  industry  a 
basis  on  which  to  continue  would  he  enough  only  to  restore  the  dam- 
f^e  to  civilian  property.  The  war  costs  of  France  must  be  ptud  by  the 
French  people  themselves. 

The  realization  of  these  facts  produced  a  profound  impression  in 
French  labor  circles,  where  it  was  at  last  clearly  seen  that  for  a  long 
time  there  will  be  heavy  taxes  to  pay  for  a  war  that  was  forced  on 
France  by  Germany.  Laboring  men  object  the  more  because  during 
the  war  French  capital  did  not  pay  nearly  so  high  as  British  and 
American  capital ;  income  taxes  and  excess-profits  taxes  were  lower 
in  France.  Yet  during  all  that  time  the  cost  of  living  was  mounting 
rapidly. 

The  French  government  therefore  tried  to  avoid  labor  troubles 
by  demobihzing  slowly,  so  that  the  returning  soldiers  might  be  found 
employment  as  rapidly  as  they  became  free  from  army  discipline. 
Societies  were  organized  to  assist  locally.  The  government  lent  its 
aid  to  rebuild  the  devastated  regions  of  northern  France.  These 
measures,  with  the  granting  of  small  pensions  for  temporarily  mi- 
employed  soldiers,  made  the  return  to  normal  conditions  of  life  easier 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  also  safer  for  the  country. 

PROBLEMS   OF   THE   EASTERN   BORDER 

One  of  the  largest  territorial  gaios  made  by  France  as  a  result  of 
the  World  War  was  due  to  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (5600 
square  miles).  These  provinces  were  taken  away  in  1871,  following 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  They  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans 
in  Uie  central  and  eastern  portions,  and  by  French  on  the  west. 
Nearly  half  of  Lorraine  is  occupied  by  a  French-speaking  majority, 
but  only  6  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Alsace.    As  a  whole  the  people  are 
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unquestionably  French  in  sympathy.  To 
have  these  provinces  held  by  Germany 
was  intensely  irritating  to  French  pride, 
and  their  return  became  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war.  Resentment  toward 
Germany  was  ihe  more  bitter  because  the 
iron  ore  of  Lorraine  was  one  of  the  hases 
of  German  industry,  and  possession  of  it 
proved  to  be  a  marked  advantage  in  a 
w£ir  largely  based  on  machinery  and  steel.  Fio.  m.  Tha  narrow  belt  of  country 

rrn  „      „.    ff.   ,v„    „_„„;„„,„     „JJ„     *„    between  France  and  Germany  ia  an 

The  return  of  the  provmces  adds  to  oM«,Qeoi  friction,   it  wm  once  held 

France  a  population  of  1,900,000.     It  gives    »?  »    aepacata    kingdom,    as    shown 

,.,  ,  iipi-<  above.      The  idea  of  creating  a  line 

her  also  the  richest  U'On-Ore  beds  OI  CiUrOpe,    of  buffer  Btatee  in  the  same  general 
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ducer  of  iron  and  steel  to  provide  for  her 
own  normal  needs,  to  restore  the  devastated  areas,  and  to  export  to  her 
colonies  and  elsewhere.  It  was  from  Lorraine  that  Germany  derived 
75  per  cent  (21,000,000  long  tons)  of  all  the  iron  mined  in  the  empire. 
Alsace  has  oil  wells  at  Pechelbronn,  and  at  Wittelsheim  there  is  one 
cf  the  two  greatest  potash  deposits  in  the  world,  the  other  being  at 
Stassfurt  in  Germany.  The  Saar  basin  coal  deposits  extend  into 
northern  Lorraine,  and  there  are  also  valuable  salt  deposits.  In 
contrast  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Lorraine,  eind  the  industries  de- 
pendent upon  them,  is  the  great  agricultural  production  of  Alsace. 
Its  soil  is  a  marked  addition  to  the  wealth  of  France. 

The  retmTi  of  Alsace-Lorraine  brou^t  up  an  interesting  religious  The  r*- 
probleifi,  seeing  that  dujring  the  period  of  their  occupation  by  Ger-  ^^  ^ 
many  these  provinces  did  not  share  with  the  rest  of  France  the  rup-  A^»-i«r- 
ture  between  church  and  state.  And  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  clerical 
party  is  quite  as  strongly  religious  and  CathoUc  as  it  is  Francophile. 
This  situation  has  led  French  leaders  to  take  steps  to  restore  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican,  a  plan  which  received  great  im- 
petus in  the  administration  of  Millerand,  following  Clemenceau.  The 
result  will  be  to  weld  the  provinces  still  more  firmly  to  France, 
while  at  the  same  time  French  foreign  problems  will  receive  far  more 
sympathetic  consideration  in  Spain  and  Itftly,  where  powerful  clerical 
influences  are  important  in  the  management  of  poUtical  relations. 
France  will  benefit  also  by  the  support  that  the  Vatican  may  give  her 
in  ihe  settlement  of  Jlie  Turkish  problem,  for  the  Vatican  is  concerned 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Christian  populations  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
and  in  the  disposition  of  the  shrines  of  Palestine. 
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no.  3G.  Mjneral  reeourceB  uid  principal  irater  oommuTiicBtiaDS  in  the  AUaoe-LomilM  ncJon. 
By  taking  tbwe  two  districts  [ram  France  in  1871.  GermaDy  deprived  France  of  the  strategic 
bontier  of  the  Rhine  and  won  for  herself  immense  iron-ore  reaouroes  that  were  of  inerettaing 
value  in  Germany's  modem  period  of  industrial  development  and  overseas  oammerce.  A  new 
well  at  greater  depths  than  hitherto  reached  has  located  large  reserves  of  petroleum  at  Pechd- 
iHvnn  CI^O).  Petroleum  products  to  the  amount  of  50,000  tons  are  now  derived  annually  at 
this  locality.     After  Gatloia,  the  Geographical  Revieir,  August  1918. 

It  will  be  a  great  temptation  to  the  French  people  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  the  region  called  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  it  is 
here  that  French  military  men  would  like  to  create  a  buffer  state  in 
which  there  should  be  no  danger  of  German  military  preparations 
against  France.  The  idea  is  a  tempting  one,  thoi^h  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  people  are  German  and  not  French.  For  twenty  years 
before  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1815)  made  it  Prussian,  the  Rhineland 
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was  FVendi,  and  there  is  still 
a  certain  pro-French  element 
mindful  o$  the  prosperity  and 
democracy  of  the  days  when  it 
was  a  part  of  France.  Many 
people  hoped  to  see  the  region 
become  self-governing  or  in 
some  way  attached  to  France. 
If  local  self-governing  geo- 
graphical divisions  are  set  up 
in  a  future  Germany,  the 
Rhineland  will  probably  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  di- 
visions. 

When  a  few  of  the  people 
in  the  region  started  a  sepa- 
ratist movement  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  proclaimed  the 
"Repubhc  of  the  Left  Bank  of 
the  Rhine,"  they  immediately 
won  French  sympathy.  At  the 
peace  conference  it  was  urged 
by  some  Frenchmen  that  Al- 
lied, or  at  least  French,  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  region 
was  necessary  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  This  should  not  be 
hastily  branded  as  mere  impe- 
rial design;  for  more  than  four 
years  the  sound  of  artillery  fire  F"*-  38.   The  Sau  district  <di»gon»iiy  ruled) :  the 


takes  but  an  hour  to  drive  from   ^^'^?.-  *"*>iect  to  tomporaiy  Alliod  control  and  to 
demilitarixatian, 

the  city  to  the  nearest  battle- 
fields of  the  war ;  there  was  sJmost  nightly  danger  of  air  raids ;  the 
nerves  of  the  French  people  bad  been  strained  to  the  limit  of  endurance, 
€ind  the  efTect  on  many  French  children  will  last  throughout  their  life- 
times. With  victory  in  her  hands,  France  passionately  desired  to  be 
£ree  from  the  long-standing  menace  of  German  invasfon. 

France  has  gained  important  advantages  in  ihe  region  of  the  L^t 
Bank.  The  Allied  armies  are  to  occupy  it  for  fifteen  years,  with- 
drawing their  troops  from  each  of  three  successive  zones  at  five-yeeir 
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intervals.  All  the  fortifications  in  the  region  are  to  be  destroyed, 
likewise  those  in  the  strip  thirty  miles  wide,  east  of  the  Hhlae.  The 
occupied  territory  is  to  he  governed  hy  an  InteraUied  Rhineland  High 
Commission. 

By  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  (1871)  the  eastern  frontier  of  France 
was  pushed  hack  from  the  Rhine;  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (1919) 
France  once  more  becomes  a  Rhine  power.  Regulation  of  the  traffic 
of  the  river  had  been  conducted  by  the  Central  Commission  for  the 
Navigation  of  the  Rhine  created  by  the  Mannheim  Convention  of 
1868.  But  neither  France  nor  Belgium,  and  not  even  Switzerland,  was 
represented.  France  now  has  four  representatives,  and  the  other 
powers,  including  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  have  two  each.  The 
powws  of  the  commission  are  extended  to  include  the  upper  Rhine 
between  Basel  and  Lake  Constance,  if  Switzerland  agrees,  and,  in  the 
interests  of  Belgiimi,  the  lower  Moselle  with  its  connecting  canals. 
By  special  treaty  provision  the  port  of  Kehl  (Fig.  35)  is  joined  to  that 
of  Strasbourg  for  seven  years,  in  order  that  the  port  facilities  of 
Strasboiirg  may  be  developed  more  conveniently. 

The  foregoing  facts  help  us  to  understand  why  France  wished  to 
secure  control  of  Luxemburg.  For  Luxemburg,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Figm^  36,  is  in  the  narrow  frontier  belt,  every  part  of 
which  has  high  strategic  importance.  This  duchy  was  taken  into 
the  German  Customs  Union  almost  eighty  years  ago ;  its  ruling  house 
had  a  German  origin;  its  railways  were  built  by  German  capital; 
it  has  valuable  iron  mines  that  were  used  by  the  Grenuans  during 
the  war  as  one  of  their  sources  of  steel  for  shell  and  cannon.  Clearly 
Luxemburg  could  not  be  returned  to  Germtm  control,  and  its  small 
population  (260,000)  and  area  (1000  square  miles)  do  not  permit  it  to 
stand  alone  either  pohtically  or  economically.  It  had  been  taken  from 
Belgium  in  1839,  hut  in  the  plebiscite  of  September  1919  it  voted  to 
enter  the  French  Customs  Union.  French  control  of  its  iron  minra 
and  blast  furnaces  is  inevitable.  The  small  duchy  is  virtually  a 
dependency  of  France. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  Saar.  This  region  consists  essen* 
tially  of  a  coal  basin  from  which,  before  the  war,  Germany  obtained 
about  9  per  cent  of  her  total  coal  supply,  or  more  than  17,400,000 
metric  tons.  The  coal  reserves  of  the  Saar  are  17,000,000,000  tons, 
or  a  thousand  times  the  annual  production  and  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  reserves  of  Germany  in  1913.  France  was  poor  in  coal  and 
had  practically  no  petroleum  at  all.  What  she  wished  to  secure  was 
outright  ownership  of  the  region.    Eventually  she  obtained  outright 
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ownership  of  the  mines 
(which  were  also  placed 
in  the  Frendi  Customs 
Union),  as  compensation 
for  the  damages  inflicted 
by  the  Germans  on  the 
French  mines  at  Lens 
and  Valenciennes,  where 
the  shafting  was  blown 
out  by  dynamite  imd  the 
galleries  were  flooded. 
At    the    end  of   fifteen 

Fia.  38.     The  3aar  difltrict  of  tha  treaty  of  VeraaUlra.      It   ycaiS    a    plebiscite     mUSt 
includes  by  tar  the  larger   part  of  the  Saar    coal    basin   l„  v.l  j  ■-,  •!-_  C! ■ 

(Fig.  36).  ■"  "     *^  be  held  in  the  oaar  region, 

and  the  inhabitants  will 
then  be  permitted  to  vote  on  their  future  ownership,  whether  by 
France  or  by  Germany.  But  provision  is  made  for  the  exclusion  of 
immigrants,  whether  French  or  German,  from  the  privilege  of  the 
plebiscite.  Only  those  may  vote  who  will  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  and  who  resided  in  the  Saar  district  when  the  treaty  with 
Germany  went  into  effect. 

Until  the  treaty  of  Versailles  went  into  effect  on  10  January  1920, 
the  control  of  the  Saar  basin  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mihtary  au- 
thorities. There  was  a  short  period  of  strikes,  together  with  general 
disorder  and  some  pillage.  This  disturbance  proved  to  be  the  wofk 
of  persons  from  outside  the  region,  more  than  seven  hundred  of  whom 
were  arrested.  Eight  of  these  were  condemned  to  twenty  years  of 
forced  labor,  and  others  to  five  or  ten  years ;  one  was  executed.  By 
the  teiins  of  later  French  decrees  the  expulsion  of  political  agitators 
ceased ;  some  already  sent  away  were  invited  to  return ;  and  a  larger 
degree  of  self-government  was  promised  the  people,  most  of  whom 
have  offered  no  active  opposition  to  French  occupation. 

France  is  indeed  beset  by  problems  that  arise  because  of  her  con- 
tact with  Germany.  Practically  aU  of  France's  mineral  resources 
(Fig.  40)  and  most  of  her  great  manufacturing  cities  (Fig.  33)  are 
grouped  along  the  German  frontier  —  tuid  Germany  will  always  be  in 
need  of  all  the  coal  and  iron  she  can  get  and  may  again  be  tempted 
to  seize  a  neighbor's  supply  just  over  the  border.  Is  it  surprising  that 
many  French  statesmen  are  anxious  when  they  look  towards  the  future  ? 

This  anxiety  as  to  possible  future  action  by  Germany  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  eagerness  with  which  French  diplomats  have  reached 
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understandings  with  Rumania  and  some  of  the  new  states  created 
by  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  especially  Czecho-Slovakia  Eind 
Poland.  The  French  detailed  well-known  generals  to  help  develop 
the  armies  of  these  states,  and  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing friendly  alliances  with  their  governments.  With  their  support 
France  would  naturally  feel  more  secure.  In  this  connection  it  Js 
necessary  to  add  that  in  acting  as  guide  and  friend  to  the  young 
and  untried  nations  France  has  assumed  a  very  real  responsibility. 
Each  of  the  new  states  will  often  find  its  position  difiScuIt,  and  the 
possibilities  of  friction  with  neighboring  states  will  be  many;  it  will 
often  be  tempted  to  resort  to  force  to  gain  its  ends.  The  peace  of 
Europe  may  well  depend  chiefly  upon  the  kind  o£  advice  and  sup- 
port that  France  gives  to  the  new  states  of  central  Europe. 

THE  GREAT  NEEDS  OF  FRANCE 

France  needs  two  things  to  put  her  on  terms  of  equality  with 
Germany,  her  ancient  foe.  She  needs  a  higher  birtb  rate,  and  she 
needs  a  complete  awakening  and  reorganization  of  her  economic  life. 

As  long  as  the  population  of  France  remains  at  a  standstill  and  tiis  loww- 
that  of  Germany  increases,  there  will  be  a  steady  ethnic  penetration  ^"^ 
by  German-speaking  people,  against  which  France  cannot  effectively  Fmua 
contend.  Germany  has  a  population  of  60,000,000 ;  France  has  less 
than  40,000,000.  The  birth  rate  of  France  just  offset  the  deatb 
rate  in  1913;  in  1918  the  population  of  France  declined  190,000, 
not  counting  the  war  losses  and  the  deaths  due  to  an  epidemic  of 
grippe.  In  Germany  there  was  persistent  increase  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  war  period.  Unless  the  situation  in  France  improves,  the 
French  people,  dedining  relatively  in  numbers,  will  decline  in  power 
,a]so.  To  study  the  problem  more  effectively  and  provide  practical 
measures,  a  national  bureau  was  created  in  January  1920,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  birth  rate.  The  acquisition  of  the  Saar  coal 
and  the  Lorraine  iron  may  take  on  a  new  significance  in  relation  to 
the  future  population  of  France.  A  rpcent  writer  has  argued  the 
close  relation  between  coal  production  and  the  birth  rate ;  he  points 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Gennany  that 
had  the  greatest  increase  of  population  since  1871. 

The  second  of  France's  great  domestic  problems  is  how  to  place  TheiUp- 
her  industries  on  a  pre-war  basis.    During  the  war  her  manufactiuing  [^  """^ 
energy  was  turned  largely  to  the  making  of  guns  for  herself  and  her 
allies,  while  England  built  ships  and  created  great  reserves  of  ammuni- 
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tion.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  England  has  her 
merchant  marine  nearly 
restored ;  France,  how- 
ever, gets  relatively  few 
ships  as  a  result  of  the 
division  of  the  Grerman 
merchant  marine.  Even 
before  the  war  France 
had  a  ship  deficit,  and 
now  she  needs  raw  ma- 
terials more  than  ever. 
At  the  present  time  the 
cost  of  building  ships  is 
excessively  h^h,  and 
the  diflSculty  of  France 
is    correspondingly 


Fia.  39.  The  large  eataUished  centers  of  populatioa  &iid  most 
Thfl  aco-  of  the  industrial  regions  show  incniss  of  populktion.  Rural 
nfnwlr  pn>b-  (^ance  shows  Benernl  decreaa«.  From  map  in  the  Otoarapkical 
lem*  of  Jmrnia.  VtJ.  40,  1912. 


To  awaken  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  France  is 
perhaps  less  difGcult 
than  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  lowering  birth  rate,  but  it  is  only 
slightly  less  diflBcult.  France  is  an  old  country,  with  life  adjusted 
to  her  resources  and  to  modes  of  thought  and  work  agmnst  which 
modem  ideas  have  long  beaten  in  vain.  This  adjustment  has  some 
advantages:  the  life  of  such  a  nation  is  steadier.  But  the  disad- 
vantages also  are  great,  and  of  this  fact  the  ports  of  France  furnish 
an  example.  Control  of  a  given  port  is  divided  between  more 
than  half  a  dozen  different  government  authorities.  For  example,  at 
Havre  the  Ministry  of  Public  Wwks  can  build  the  docks,  but  the 
French  Ministry  of  Marine  controls  the  pilot  service,  the  MinistM  of 
Commerce  is  responsible  for  the  wardiouses,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
collects  the  dues  and  regulates  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  polices  and  lights  the  quays.  Whereas  in  most  of 
the  world's  ports  it  takes  but  a  few  years  to  carry  out  improvements, 
here  it  takes  many  years.  All  French  ports,  even  Paris,  the  largest 
of  all,  have  obsolete  rules  for  their  regulation  and  are  years  behind  the 
ports  of  America  and  Great  Britain  in  administration.  Even  before 
the  war  these  rules  interfered  in  tlie  most  serious  manner  with  the 
development  of  French  trade. 

Turning  to  the  industrial  field,  we  see  that  French  iron  and  steel 
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plants  need  more  coal  than  France  herself  will  be  able  to  supply  for 
several  years,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  Saar  fields.  Part  of  the  ^  ^^ 
lack  will  be  supplied  from  Germany  under  the  clauses  of  t&e  treaty  of  "*  ^rmace 
Versailles  relating  to  the  importation  of  coal,  but  this  is  a  temporary 
measure.  A  sound  solution  requires  efficient  handling  of  the  whole 
coal  and  iron  problem  of  the  region  of  which  Lorraine  and  the  Saar 
are  apart. 

Since  several  tons  of  coal  are  needed  to  smelt  one  ton  of  iron,  it  is  in  sdatioD  ot 
genera]  dieaper  to  carry  iron  to  coal.  To  reverse  the  process  would  be  ^^^ 
to  increase  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  goods  and  diminish  the  chances  riweh  tron 
of  successful  French  competition  in  foreign  markets.  But  the  coal 
fields  are  still  chiefly  in  Germany,  Westphalia  having  the  largest 
reserves  of  coking  coal  in  continenttd  Europe.  In  1913  Westphalia 
produced  69  per  cent  of  the  coke  used  in.  reducing  the  Lorraine  iron 
ore,  the  Saar  only  15  per  cent,  and  France  12  per  cent.  If  we  look 
into  the  future  the  story  is  the  same.  Of  estimated  reserves  of  coal 
in  fields  tributary  to  the  Lorraine  iron  districts,  Westphalia  has  68 
per  cent,  the  Saar  only  19  per  cent.  The  Rhine  valley  and  Belgium 
offer  cheap  canal  and  rail  transportation.  Though  some  iron  ore  can 
be  economically  smelted  in  France  with  imported  coke  from  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  England,  some  also  would  naturally  be  shipped  to 
western  Germany  for  smelting,  since  the  Saar  coking  coal  is  inferior 
in  quality  and  offers  only  local  competition  to  German  coke.  The 
result  of  shipping  iron  ore  to  Germany  for  smeltiog  and  manufacture 
would  be  improvement  of.  German  industry  and  quicker  reparation 
payments  to  the  Allies.  These  facts  will  help  in  understanding 
future  agreements  between  France  and  Germany  relating  to  iron  and 
coal  shipments  and  industries.  Such  agreements  are  bound  to  come 
in  time,  for  they  are  distmctly  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  France  has  obtained  large 
interests  in  Luxemburg  blast  furnaces,  and  that  whatevra-  her  arrange- 
ments with  Germany,  she  will  have  an  excess  of  iron  and  steel  above 
her  ordinary  needs.  This  will  help  her  foreign  trade  in  China,  South 
America,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  the  Balkans,  and  it  will  also  help  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  and  occupied  areas  of  northeastern 
France. 

One  of  the  current  questions  of  more  than  local  interest  relates  to  tj,,  n«- 
the  internal  administration  of  France  and  the  effect  upon  the  national  ^^'^ 
spirit.     Partly  by  reason  of  its  geographical  position,  partly  through  and  ee*- 
sentiment  and  the  influence  of  the  national  capital,  partly  because  the  ^witr^- 
functions  of  government  have  been  centralized  there  ever  since  the  "<«' 
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FiQ.  40.  The  concentnitioD  of  France's  mineral  reaauroes  and  indiutriu  on  her  northeastetn 
frontier  is  aliown.  Though  iroD  and  coal  deposits  are  rather  generally  distributed,  thoae  of  sreatest 
commercial  value  are  in  the  eastero  districts,  where  more  than  half  of  Uie  imn  and  steel  products 
are  manufactured.  According  to  Unittd  Stait*  Commer<f  Beportt  for  1919  and  1920,  the  cen- 
tral districts  of  France  produced  in  1919  but  12  per  cent  of  the  steel,  the  southwestern  4  per 
cent,  the  western  3  per  cent,  and  the  aoutheastera  3  per  cent  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1910  produced  32  per  cent  of  all  the  st«el  manufactured  in  Prance.  The  total 
wat«T-power  development  by  1921  will  be  1,600,000  horsepower,  or  20  per  oent  ol  the  total  avail- 
able. The  Alps,  central  fVanoe.  and  the  Pyrenees  are  the  chief  centeni  of  development.  By 
"Regional  industries"  are  meant  industries  based  urwn  products  derived  directly  fti^m  the 
■oD.  After  Vidal  LaUacbe,  supplemented  by  World  AUai  of  Commerdai  Ckoloirj/,  Part  I, 
Ih'atrtbuJton  of  Jitneral  Production,  United  States  Geological  Surrey,  1921. 

days  of  Napoleon,  who  used  this  method  to  consolidate  his  personal 
power,  Paris  has  played  a  part  in  the  economic  Ufe  of  France  out  of 
proportion  to  her  industrial  advantages.  "  The  ninety  administrativa 
units  of  the  country  —  the  departements  —  are  artificial  divisions, 
with  few  geographical  or  economic  bases.  Nearly  all  the  local  func- 
tionaries are  appointed  by  the  central  government  or  by  its  local 
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representatives,  and  even  the  mayors  of  the  towns  are  under  its  con- 
trol. In  later  years,  however,  the  increase  in  the  speed  of  telegraphic 
and  other  commuoication  has  enabled  the  provincial  newspapers 
to  publish  the  world's  news  long  before  the  Parisian  newspapers  can 
reach  the  provinces.  Thus  the  provinces  have  come  to  have  opinions 
of  their  own  on  the  happeninp  of  the  day.  In  addition,  the  people 
are  demanding.a  greater  share  of  power  in  the  settlement  of  their  local 
affairs.  Consequently,  there  is  a  strong  movement  for  a  measure  of 
governmental  decentralization,  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
divide  the  country  into  a  number  of  geographical  regions,  each  several 
times  the  size  of  the  existing  departements,  for  purposes  of  local  ad- 
ministration. It  is  thought  that  such  regional  capitals  would  become 
strong  centers  of  intellectual  and  political  life  and  would  increase  the 
political  strength  of  the  country  £ts  a  whole. 

RELATIONS   WITH   THE   COLOINlES 

'    Unlike  England,  France  has  no  problem  of  satisfying  the  growing  French 
demands  of  self-governing  dominions.    All  the  overseas  possessions  H^^- 
of  France  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  central  French  govern-  *•'•'•'•• 
ment.     Very    heavy    responsibilities    remain,    nevertheless,    because 
France  had  rapidly  expanded  her  colonial  possessions  before  the  war 
and  now  gains  additional  territory.    She  has  acquired  a  mandatary  over 
Syria,  has  divided  with  Great  Britain  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland 
as  mandatory  colonies,  and  has  had  her  status  in  northern  Africa 
confirmed  by  the  great  powers.     Figure  49  shows  her  new  territorial 
gains  in  Africa  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  French  colonial  rule  will  be  of  a  Hoiocca 
high  order.    The  example  of  Morocco  is  heartening.     Under  the  "*^^' 
wise  administration  of  able  army  officers,  assisted  by  a  few  civilian  Pruiee  can 
officials,  the  country  has  become  safe  and  orderly,  and  every  advantage  coionie" 
has  been  given  the  native  to  help  him  improve  his  lot.     Development 
has  not  merely  produced  railways,  automobile  and  wagon  roads, 
and  mines;    it  has  also  improved  public  health  and  education. 

It  is  the  thought  of  some  of  her  wisest  leaders  that  it  would  be  AdviM- 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  France  if  she  were  to  make  no  further  efforts  JtaSr^ 
in  the  field  of  imperial  expansion.    The  world  has  now  been  parceled  tbe  aid 
out  nearly  to  the  limit  of  vacant  "political  space."     France  formerly  , 
opposed  British  expansion  in  Africa  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
and  German  expansion  in  central  Africa  and  Turkey.     Furtlier  pos- 
sible gains  are  not  worth  the  price  of  diplomatic  quarrels  and  perhaps 
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war.  Of  diverse  peoples  in  widely  scattered  lands,  France  now  has 
all  that  she  can  well  manage.  To  her  at  this  time  is  applicable  in 
a  peculiarly  strong  sense  the  principle  that  "the  test  of  mastery  is 
restraint." 

(B)  Special  Colonial  Interests  of  France 

With  this  general  view  of  the  problems  of  the  French  people,  we 
may  now  look  at  their  special  colonial  interests  £is  developed  by  the 
results  of  the  war.  We  shall  not  examine  each  colony  in  detail,  but 
shall  select  for  consideration  only  those  that  present  political  or  com- 
mercial problems  of  the  first  rank.  Among  them  two  are  predominant, 
—  Syria  and  French  North  Africa. 


From  every  standpoint  the  problem  of  Syria  is  the  more  vexatious 
of  the  two,  partly  by  reason  of  the  strong  dislike  for  the  French  among 
the  native  Syrians  (Arabs  chiefly),  partly  because  French  and  British 
interests  intermingle  in  a  complex  and  even  dangerous  manner.  Here 
we  have  an  echo  of  the  past.  "Nowhere  else  has  so  much  history 
run  into  or  through  so  narrow  a  space,"  it  has  been  said,  and  "The 
military  history  of  Syria  may  be  pictured  as  the  procession  of  nearly 
all  the  world's  conquerors"  —  from  Thothmes  to  Tamerlane  and 
Napoleon. 

While  the  Turk  has  administered  Syria,  he  has  been  an  alien  there. 
He  has  not  settled  upon  the  land  in  any  numbers,  and  separate  Turk- 
ish colonies  do  not  exist  in  Syria.  Thwe  are  few  social  and  family  ties 
between  Turks  and  Syrians.  The  removal  of  the  Turk  from  Syria 
therefore  involves  no  important  social  ac  economic  readjustments. 

Syria  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  the  former 
Turkish  Empire.  Though  a  mere  coastal  strip,  barely  fifty  miles 
wide  and  three  hundred  miles  long,  it  has  nearly  3,000,000  people, 
of  whom  two  thirds  are  Moslems.  There  are  also  nearly  500,000 
Christians  and  145,000  Druses.  Racially  the  Syrians  are  of  highly 
mixed  ori^n:  Hittites,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Assyrians,  not  to  mention  lesser  folk.  In  the  mountain  val- 
leys of  the  Lebanon  itself  and  in  central  Syria  live  the  Druses, 
warlike  tribes  sharing  the  Lebanon  with  the  agricultural  Maronites, 
whom  tiiey  frequently  raid.  On  the  grassy  seaward  slopes  of  llie 
mountains  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  are  the  settlements 
of  the  Ansarirebs. 
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The  Taurus  ranges  shut  Syria  off  from  the  Anatolian  plain  (Fig.  42), 
for  the  great  pass  in  the  Taurus,  called  the  Cilician  Gates  (Pylse 
Ciliciffi),  has  long  been  in  Turkish  hands.  The  effective  northern 
frontier  has  been  the  ranges  of  the  Amanus  Mountains,  with  a  pas- 
sageway at  the  Syrian  Gates  (Pylse  Syrise).  The  mountains  of  Leba- 
non terminate  Syria  on  the  south,  though  the  Syrian  claims  include 
Palestine  and  even  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  Red  Sea. 

A  desert  separates  Syria  from  Mesopotamia.  On  the  eastern  Ijot- 
der  of  the  better-watered  coastal  strip  are  the  sown  lands,  the  grain- 
growing  regions.  One  of  the  richest  of  these  is  Damascus  and  the  belt 
of  country  south  of  it. 

Damascus  lies  well  out  in  the  desert,  and  a  desert  strip  separates 
it  irom  the  sown  land  on  the  west.  It  is  far  from  the  sea  and  does 
not  he  on  a  natural  route  of  commerce.  Yet  it  has  endured  from  the 
earliest  times  by  reason  of  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  a  river  that  runs  eastward  from  the  mountains  and  waters 
a  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  otherwise  desert  land.  It  is  the 
<ddest,  the  largest,  the  richest  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  an  object  of  em- 
pire throughout  its  history,  and  of  sufficient  political  imp<Mtance  to 
draw  to  it  much  of  the  through  trade  that  would  follow  other  natural 
courses  if  topographical  considerations  only  were  taken  into  account. 
The  population  of  Damascus  exceeds  250,000. 

The  interests  of  France  in  Syria  do  not  date  from  recent  times. 

From  the  days  of  the  early  Phcenician  traders,  long  before  the  Chris- 

sjrudur-  tian  era,  Marseilles  in  southern  France  had  maintained  commercial 
intercourse  with  Syria,  and  the  relationship  has  remained  unbroken 
to  this  day.  During  the  Crusades,  France  took  the  lead  in  the  effort 
to  redeem  the  Holy  Land  from  Mohammedan  conquerors.  It  was 
quite  a  natural  thing  that  Frenchmen  should  thereafter  become 
the  rulers  of  Syria.  Antioch  and  TripoU  had  French  princes,  Jeru- 
8€dem  a  French  king.  France,  "the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church," 
had  played  a  noble  part  in  the  redemption  of  lands  sacred  to  Chris- 
tians, and  in  recognition  thereof  the  Pope  conferred  on  French  kings 
the  title  of  "Protector  of  Oriental  Chrfetians."  Castles  in  the  Frendi 
style  were  built  in  Syria ;  Marseilles,  in  competition  with  Genoa  and 
Venice,  established  commercial  and  political  ties.  Silks,  pearls, 
spices,  and  camphor  were  brought  from  India  to  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  thence  to  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

The  material  aspects  of  French  interest  in  northern  Syria  are  dis- 
played chiefly  in  the  silk  industry  and  the  railroads.  Excepting  the 
Hedjaz  line,  every  railroad  in  the  coimtry  has  been  financed  by  French 
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FlQ.  42.  The  upper  panel  ahows  the  region  tlirough  which  the  French  in  gyria  and  the  BritiBh 
In  MeaopotuoiH  will  nmiDtsia  mutual  trade  reUtiocu.  The  lower  panel  locates  [daces  of 
historical  interest  in  relation  to  modem  towns  and  porta.    See  also  Figure  44. 
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capital.  The  silk  factories  dL 
Lebanon,  the  most  important 
single  industry  in  the  country, 
were  founded  by  Frenchmen, 
and  their  annual  product,  es- 
timated at  a  million  poumU  of 
silk,  is  exported  to  France. 

To  all  these  long-standing 
causes  of  interest  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  and  trade  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  there  has  been 
added  the  effect  of  French 
thought  and  life  on  the  people 
(rf  Syria.  French  schools  are 
more  numCTOus  throughout  the 
former  Turkish  territories  than 
those  of  any  other  nation. 

There  is  need  of  France  in 
Syria  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Near  East,  in  the  interests  of 
western  civilization  and  as  a 
barrier  against  anarchy  and 
Mohammedanism,  ~ 
alone  is  unequal  to  the  task. 

The  growth  of  the  desire  for  independence  among  the  Syrians,  its  tiw  dmu 
opposed  to  French  control,  is  shown  in  a  specific  way  by  the  action  of  ^^^^ 
the  General  Syriim  Congress  held  at  Damascus  on  S  July  1919.    This 
congress  is  one  of  the  most  important  political  events  in  the  past 
several  years  in  Syria.     The  principal  features  of  its  program  (the 
Bo-called  Damascus  program)  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Complete  political  independence. 

(2)  Constitutional  monarchy  with  the  rights  <rf  minorities  guar- 
anteed. 

(3)  Assistance  from  the  United  States  for  twenty  years  in  financial 
and  technical  matters. 

FlQ.  43.  The  Damaacua  population  group  is  dependent  upon  irrigation.  The  city  is  a  central 
;>o!nt  in  the  caravan  trade  of  the  desert  of  Syria.  Djebel  Hauran,  Gilead,  Moab.  ond  the 
plateau  of  Judea  are  foci  of  heavier  rainfall  and  population.  The  coastal  fringe  of  population 
also  oorrasponda  with  a  belt  of  heavier  and  more  dependable  rainfall.  The  nomad  of  the  Syrian 
desert  hoa  always  coveted  the  crops  and  raided  the  villageH  of  the  settled  oaaes  dwellers.  Sw 
also  FiBura  46.      From  L'Atie  Fran^aiae,  February  1920. 
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(4)  A  protest  against  the  creation  of  a  Zionist  state,  whidi  is  con- 
sidered a  grave  menace  to  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

(5)  LebEtnon  and  Palestine  not  to  be  separated  bom  the  rest  of 
Syria. 

(6)  Complete  independence  icx  Mesopotamia. 

(7)  The  annulment  of  all  a^eements  i)reviousIy  made  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  for  dividing  Syria  or  establishing  Zionism. 

A  still  bolder  step  was  taken  in  Meu-ch  1920.  Another  Syrian  con- 
gress was  held  at  Damascus  and  the  independence  of  Syria  was  de- 
clared, with  the  Emir  Feisal  as  King.  The  text  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  adopted  by  tiie  Syrian  Congress  is  its  follows : 

"The  Conference  declares : 

(1)  The  complete  independence  of  Syria  within  its  natural  bound- 
aries, from  Sinai  to  the  Taurus,  and  from  the  Syrian  desert 
to  the  sea,  without  any  protectorate,  mandate,  or  other  icrm 
<£  foreign  interference. 

(d)  The  proclamation  of  Emir  Feisal  (son  of  the  King  of 'Hedjaz)  as 
King  of  Syria. 

(3)  Compulsory  military  service. 

(4)  The  notification  of  the  representatives  of  the  Europeem  powers, 
and  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  of  this  decision." 

The  matters  in  dispute  between  Great  Brittun  and  France  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Arabs  on  tbe  other  are  still  in  process  of  negotiation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Emir  Feisal  has  led  to 
French  military  action.  In  July  1920  Damascus  was  taken ;  a  heavy 
fine  was  levied  against  the  city,  and  Feisal  was  driven  away. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  an  American  commission  was  sent  into  the 
country  to  inquu*  into  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Syria  and  the  needs 
of  the  country.  It  was  found  that  if  the  people  of  Syria  had  a  free 
choice,  they  would  undoubtedly  prefer  Emir  Feisal  as  ruler.  They 
wish  also  to  see  Syria  extended  southward  to  include  Palestine,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Crusades.  They  certainly  do  not  wish  Palestine  to 
become  a  Jewish  state,  since  the  Jews  constitute  only  a  little  more 
than  one  tenth  of  the  total  population.  They  believe  that  in  a 
Zionist  state  the  Jews  would  secure  political  control  and  would  not 
respect  the  holy  places  as  impartially  as  would  an  outside,  established 
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power,  for  the  so-called  "holy  places"  include  places  sacred  to  the 
Christian  and  to  the  Moslem  as  well  as  to  the  Jew. 

The  Catholics  of  the  Lehanon,  as  well  as  the  Maronites,  prefer  French 
ownership  or  protection,  and  in  using  the  word  "Lebanon"  they 
mean  really  a  greater  Lebanon  outside  of  Syria.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Moslems  wish  American  or  British  assistance,  combined  with 
political  independence.    The  Druses  are  everywhere  opposed  to  France. 

The  Lebanon  was  set  off  from  Turkey  in  1861  under  the  nominal 
protection  of  six  European  powers,  with  a  CSmstian  governor.  The 
population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Meuxinites,  who  are  attached  to  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church.  After  an  international  regime  was  estab- 
lished, there  was  an  almost  complete  change  in  the  conditions  of  life, 
military  service  was  abolished,  the  taxes  were  reduced,  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  was  accumulated,  roads  were  built,  orchards  were  planted.  The 
population  of  the  Lebanon  is  more  than  300,000,  or  160  to  the  square 
mile,  while  the  rest  of  Syria  has  hut  30  to  the  square  mile ;  about 
850,000  are  Christians,  about  50,000  Druses,  and  the  small  remainder 
is  Mohammedan.  On  1  September  1920  General  Gouraud  proclaimed 
the  autonomy  of  the  Lebanon.  Beirut  is  the  seat  of  government. 
From  Palestine  the  district  given  autonomy  extends  northward  to  the 
River  Kehir,  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  due  west  of  Horns. 

The  Jews  have  sought  to  include  the  southern  Lehanon  within  the 
new  boundaries  of  Palestine.  To  this  arrangement  is  opposed  the 
fact  that  the  Phoemcian  coast  shows  practically  no  influence  trace- 
able to  Jewish  culture  and  has  never  been  imder  effective  Jewish 
occupation.  Nor  was  the  civilization  of  eastern  Palestine,  beyond  the 
trench  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  ever  Jewish :  it  was  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  or  Clhrislian  Arab.  Over  it  the  Jew  has  never 
exercised  control,  except  temportu-ily  after  conquest. 

During  the  Wta-ld  War,  the  British  and  French  diplomats  framed 

■  the  so-called  Sykes-Picot    agreement,  which  was  designed  to  give 

France  permanent  rights  in  Syria  and  to  delimit  French  and  British 

power  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.    Of  great  importance 

for  a  time,  this  agreement  has  now  been  set  aside. 

Though  all  of  Syria  was  overrun  by  the  British  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Allenby,  it  was  agreed,  before  the  task  of  occupation  was  begun, 
that  military  success  or  failure  should  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
future  political  control  of  that  region.  Therefore  when  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  a  somewhat  more  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment until  the  Turkish  treaty  could  be  arranged,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  not  only  Syria  but  Cilicia,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the 
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FlQ.  47.  Divwion  o(  Turkey  according  to  (1)  the  Sylce»-Picot  Bgreempnt  of  May  1916  (and  the 
IsWr  Italian  agreement) ;  (2)  the  secret  treaty  of  London  of  1016  as  it  affected  the  Straits  Zone 
at  Constantinoide.  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in  southern  Anatolia,  and  the  Ruraian  sphere 
In  Turkish  Annenia.  From  maps  and  teitiu  the  Uanchaler  Guardiatt.  S  and  10  January  1{I20. 
Interaational  boundaries  as  of  1014- 

French  (November  1919).  French  occupation  was  to  extend  easU 
ward  only  as  far  as  the  Sykea-Picot  line,  but  it  was  specifically  agreed 
that  this  arrangement  in  no  way  prejudged  the  question  of  mandates 
or  boundaries  to  be  determined  in  the  future. 

It  was  agreed  also  that  British  troops  should  occupy  Palestine  up 
to  the  ancient  boundary  —  that  is,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  —  and 
Mesopotamia,  including  Mosul.  It  was  further  agreed  that  France 
should  protect  the  Armenians;  and  that  the  cities  of  Damascus, 
Horns,  llama,  and  Aleppo  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  Arabs.  When 
these  arrangements  were  put  into  eflfect,  Arab  hostility  to  French  occu- 
pation obUged  the  French  to  proceed  against  Feisal  and  take  Damas- 
cus, as  already  described.  The  French  also  seized  Aleppo  and  thus 
held  the  gateways  to  the  desert. 

The  French  insisted  that  the  basis  of  any  new  plans  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Syria  should  be  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement.  This  meant 
that  they  could  not  see  Mosul  and  Palestine  go  to  Great  Britain  or  to 
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any  other  power,  unless  France  got  concessions  in  return.  France 
also  insisted  that  she  should  have  the  same  status  and  relations  with 
the  Arabs  of  Syria  that  England  bad  with  the  Arabs  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  Syrian  situation  had  been  further  complicated  by  the  creation  vnaOivp- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hedjaz  in  1915.  Through  Emir  Feisal  and  his  ^j^ 
father.  King  Hussein,  special  agreements  had  been  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Arabs,  and  the  Emir  long  received  a  large 
monthly  subsidy  from  the  British  government.  France  did  not  wish 
to  be  bound  by  any  of  these  British-Arab  agreements,  all  of  which  lent 
support  to  the  idea  of  Arab  independence. 

By  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement  the  eastern  bomidary  of  the  Syrian 
region  lay  west  of  the  Damascus- Medina  railroad ;  this  would  have 
permitted  France  to  hold  only  the  coastal  portion  of  a  broad  groiip  of 
regions,  and  France  wished  to  control  the  interior  pastures,  farms,  and 
cities  of  Syria  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus  and  beyond.  France  insisted  on 
the  frontiers  of  1916,  with  rectifications  based  on  geographic  and  ethno- 
graphic grounds.  She  also  sought  concessions  at  Mosul  for  petroleum 
and  pipe  lines,  claiming  these  on  terms  of  equality  with  British  oil 


RO'  4S>  The  tripartite  agreemeDt  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  (10  AuguBt  102Q) 
lepiding  equally  of  oommercial  privileges  in  tiis  respective  spheres  of  influence  of  the  aignatoiy 
pomrs.  This  agreement  diaplooes  the  prnvisiona  of  the  aeoret  treaty  of  London  of  1916,  tlu 
Sykea-Pioot  agreement,  and  certain  other  special  agreements  and  promiaes.  By  its  tenns  Italy 
0un«  Teoognitioii  of  ber  special  interegta  in  Zone  C,  and  Fianoe  in  Zone  D :  the  three  poweifl 
^ve  each  other  diplomatio  supports  in  their  reapectiTe  spheres ;  provision  ia  made  tor  the  capital- 
isation on  terms  of  equality  fay  British,  trench,  and  Italian  bankers  of  the  Bagdad  railway  and 
other  lines ;  the  coal  basin  of  Eeraclea  (on  the  north  coast  of  Anatolia,  east  of  the  Bosponia)  is 
to  be  exploited  by  Italy  with  Frannh  and  British  reserrations.  On  the  map,  A  represents  the 
■outhem,  or  Asiatio.  part  of  the  Zone  of  the  Sttaita,  B  represents  the  Greek  lone  at  Smyrna 
(Ilg.  ISl),  and  E  repreaenta  Syria. 
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interests  in  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  as  France  is  in  great  need 
of  petroleum  in  her  home  territory.  Matters  were  finally  settled  when 
France  relinquished  claims  upon  Mosul,  where  her  sole  interest  was 
petroleum,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  getting  one  fourth  of  the  oil 
that  Great  Britain  secures  in  Mesopotamia.  This  was  good  policy 
for  Great  Britain,  because  it  gave  her  unrestricted  control  of  the  Tigris 
and  easier  access  to  central  and  western  Kurdistan.  France  also 
grants  to  the  British  the  right  to  build  oil  pipe  lines  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, across  the  French  sphere  of  influence  in  Syria,  in  return 
for  the  privilege  of  buying  one  fourth  of  the  oil  that  may  be  piped  in 
this  way  from  Persia. 

There  can  be  little  hope  that  a  greater  or  xmited  Syria  will  be 
estabhshed,  owing  principally  to  the  unwillingness  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  withdraw  from  their  respective  spheres  of  military 
occupation.  Yet  if  Syria  should  break  up  into  small  units,  the  effect 
would  unquestionably  be  to  perpetuate  the  old  rehgious  differences. 
This  is  one  of  those  rare  times  when  men's  minds  and  plans  are  in  a 
state  of  change,  a  time  of  poUtical  experiment.  Some  statesmen  think 
that  before  new  habits  of  intrigue  and  religious  rivalry  are  formed,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  a  united  state  out  of  these  diverse  religious 
and  racial  elements  —  one  in  which  religious  hatreds  would  become 
lessened  in  the  common  thought  that  men  would  give  to  poUtical 
expterimentation  and  a  new  economic  life. 

The  Arabs  of  the  desert  wish  to  hold  the  settled  coastal  strip,  but 
there  is  one  clear  historical  argument  against  such  an  arrangement : 
the  desert  Arab  has  never  long  held  or  effectively  governed  the 
pe<^le  of  the  settled  lands.  There  are  strong  ethnic  reasons  also. 
We  commonly  think  that  the  pure-bred  Arab  nomads  of  the  desert 
typify  the  Arabian  population.  But  they  have  little  in  common  with 
the  Arabs  settled  on  farms  or  in  towns,  as  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
In  addition  there  is  considerable  variation  among  the  Arabs  in  the  * 
matter  of  racial  purity.  Those  in  Syria  have  become  modified  in  part 
by  invading  stocks ;  those  of  the  Yemen  have  probably  as  much  east 
African  as  Semitic  blood  in  their  veins. 

Many  political  writers  see  only  selfish  aims  in  the  efforts  of  the 
strong  powers  to  maintain  themselves  in  some  of  the  most  important 
localities  in  the  world.  But  one  thing  is  tied  to  another  politiceilly 
in  such  a  way  that  many  motives,  rather  than  one,  control  the  ac- 
tions of  the  powers.  Hedjaz  could  not  rule  Syria.  It  is  far  away ; 
the  new  kingdom  is  poor  and  weak ;  and  the  leaders  on  whom  the 
King  of  the  Hedjaz  could  call  for  help  are  few  in  number  and  quite 
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without  the  necessary  experience.  The  business  of  governing  is  not 
simple;  it  is  difficult  and  costly.  Left  to  thMuselves,  the  pe<^le  of 
backward  countries  beoHne  the  prey  of  strong  and  selfish  nations,  or 
create  disorder,  or  join  with  oth^  weak  people  and  make  first  politi- 
cal and  then  military  trouble  for  neighboring  nations. 

FRENCH   INTERESTS   IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Morocco 
French  popular  interest  in  northern  Africa  has  long  been  keen, 
and  the  economic  development  of  the  region  has  been  steadily  pro- 
moted. Morocco  is  first  in  importance  and  is  of  international  interest 
because  it  in  part  controls  access  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  country 
is  divided  into  three  zones  (Fig.  50) : 

(1)  Tangier,  under  international  control. 

(3)  The  narrow  Spanish  Zone,  south  (^  Tangier. 

(3)  The  Frendb  ProtectOTate,  including  most  of  Morocco. 

By  international  agreement  Tangier  has  been  administered  by  unuoi- 
the  resident  diplomatic  corps.  It  is  probably  ihe  most  instructive  ^^|^^ 
example  of  the  difficulties  and  penalties  of  joint  government  of  a  town  Tuitfer 
by  representatives  of  the  great  powers.  Until  it  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  power,  or  until  the  authority  now  exercised  by 
different  men  is  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  administrator, 
the  people  of  Tangier  will  be  subject  to  unjust  treatment  and  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  region  will  not  be  developed.  The  trouble 
dates  back  to  1856,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  British- Moroccan  treaty 
of  that  year  (later  supplemented  by  the  Spanish-Moroccan  treaty  of 
1861),  a  "system  of  capitulations"  wtis  established,  which  has  lasted 
down  to  the  present  day  and  which  exists  in  modified  form  in  the 
Spanish  Zone  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  the  French  Protectorate.  In 
1880  the  capitulations  were  codified,  and  any  benefits  under  them  were 
to  be  equaUy  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  all  foreign  powers.  In  1904 
England  and  France  exchanged  foims  of  recognition,  the  one  declaring 
that  she  abandoned  all  pohtical  interests  in  Morocco,  the  other  making 
a  similar  declaration  respecting  claims  in  Egypt.  Elach  nation,  further- 
more, undertook  to  support  the  other's  pohcy. 

In  the  same  year  France  and  Spain  came  to  terms  as  to  their  spheres 
of  influence  in  Morocco,  and  this  date  (1904)  therefore  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  division  of  Morocco  into  three  distinct  sphere^ 
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Fia.  49.  French  posseedoni  in  Africa.  The  dotted  areas  were  acquired  before  1914 :  the  crcDes- 
iined  areaa  are  under  French  maDdnte.  Two  small  sreaa  north  and  south  of  Ghat  in  Libya  woe 
oeded  to  Italy  by  France  in  1919  in  pursuance  of  that  article  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Iiondon, 
1915,  which  stipulated  that  Italy  was  to  have  grants  of  territory  in  Africa  from  both  France  and 
Oreat  Britain  provided  these  two  powers  gained  territory  in  that  continent.  Great  Britain  made 
aimilar  frontier  adjustmenta  on  behalf  of  Italy  in  Libya  and  SomalUand  (Fig.  74).  The  map 
also  shows  existing  and  proposed  railwayB  in  French  Africa.  Most  interesting  are  :  (1)  the  tran»- 
Baharan  projects,  which  would  link  North  Africa  with  British  South  Africa  and  the  Guinea  regioo ; 
(2)  the  coast  project  from  Morocco  to  Dakar,  which,  if  oonneoted  with  the  Spanish  system  by  a 
Gibraltar  tunnel,  would  cut  the  time  from  Paris  to  South  America  by  nearly  a  week. 

—  Tangier,  the  Spanish  Zone,  and  the  French  Protectorate,  —  though 
the  treaty  with  Morocco  providing  for  the  French  Protectorate  was 
not  signed  until  1912.  France's  treaty  of  1912  was  signed  with  the 
Sultan,  Mulai  Hafid.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  difficulties  with  Ger- 
many, following  the  conference  of  Algeciras  in  1906,  and  especially 
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of  the  threat  of  war  in   1911   in   connection  with  the  events  at 
Agadir.' 

It  was  also  in  1912  that  the  French  and  Spanish  came  to  an  agree-  French 
ment  on  the  hmits  of  their  respective  spheres.     Since  then,  efforts  S^^^S 
have  been  made  to  frame  a  rational  government  for  Tangier,  but  they  Mt«i««> 
have  so  far  faUed.    The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  various  powers  pcnru 
are  also  the  judges  in  the  courts,  and  citizens  of  each  of  the  powers 
have  extraterritorial  rights,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to 
enjoy  security  of  life  or  property  under  a  Moroccan  administration. 
The  Sultans  of  Morocco  have  delegated  to  the  foreign  represen- 
tatives matters  of  trade,  pubUc  health,  and  general  administration, 
and  this  fact  has  still  further  complicated  life  for  the  native.    Public 
works  are  neglected ;  the  population  continues  to  suffer  from  a  short- 
age of  water ;   commercial  effOTts  are  not  organized ;   social  legisla- 
tion is  practically  unknown. 

So  much  the  greater  part  of  Morocco  lies  in  the  French  portion  TbsptMw 
that  the  administration  of  the  whole  region  may  fairly  be  considered  S^^^^i, 
as  a  French  problem,  in  spite  of  the  other  foreign  interests.     The  JnMo. 
population  of  French  Morocco  is  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000,  and  "***" 
the  area  is  320,000  scpiare  miles.    If  the  arid  lands  were  irrigated, 
forests  protected  and  replanted,  and  the  locust  pl^;ue8  controlled,  the 
population  might  be  increased  as  much  as  500  per  cent. 

To  control  Morocco  might  today  be  easier  were  it  not  that  for  a  loot  and 
several  centuries  the  descendants  of  the  Moors  expelled  from  Spain  j^**^ 
have  been  spreading  fanatical  hatred  of  the  European;  and  until 
recently,  when  the  French  began  effective  intervention,  they  defeated 
every  effort  to  hold  their  land  in  European  subjection.  The  long 
contest  between  Moors  and  Europeans  is  marked  by  more  than  one 
historic  episode.  One  of  the  decisive  battles  in  world  history  was 
that  of  Kasr-al-Kabir  in  1578,  when  the  Portuguese  king  and  army 
suffered  a  terrible  defeat  with  the  most  destructive  consequences  upon 
Portugal's  future  colonial  history.  For  a  few  years  (1661-1684)  the 
British  held  Tangier,  but  eventually  were  forced  to  e-wacuate  it. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  France  has  intervened  more  and  more 
often  in   Moroccan   affairs.    She  has  governed  with  rare  ability, 

>  The  Af^dir  crisis  took  place  in  191 1.  when  the  Gennan  gunboat  Panther  was  dispatdied 
to  the  port  of  Anadir  in  Morocco,  osUnwibCy  to  protect  the  OTimnavia]  interests  and  the  live* 
of  German  nationals,  but  reeUy  to  check  the  French  policy  of  expansioa  in  Africa.  At  the 
moment  of  the  crisis  unexpected  sympathy  developed  betwcMi  France  and  England,  and 
Germany  was  obliged  to  withdraw  her  demands  under  cover  of  the  urant  by  France  of  ex- 
tensive territory  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  on  the  touthem  and  eastern  borders  of  the 
Cameroons. 
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though  she  would  find  her  problem  much  easier  if  she  could  get  rid 
of  the  Spanish  Zone,  which  is  a  refuge  of  hrigands  and  political 
agitators.  This  she  cannot  do,  for  Spain  considers  her  Moroccan 
territory  of  special  political  value,  possibly  of  ultimate  commercial 
value,  and  will  not  relinquish  it  (page  154). 

The  French  government  has  declared  the  pohcy  of  the  open  door  in 
Morocco,  which  guarantees  commercial  and  industrial  equality  to  all 
the  Allied  nations.  The  attitude  of  the  French  government  is  based 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  Allied  nations  to  surrender  all  special  priv- 
ileges of  an  international  character  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  That 
is.  the  Moroccan  people  and  rulers  are  not  under  special  obligation 
to  any  nation  other  than  France ;  all  outstanding  obligations  to  other 
nations  are  canceled.    German  interests  in  Morocco  have  long  been 
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of  little  consequence ;  but  Germany  pressed  her  claims  upon  every 
occeision,  not  because  she  hoped  to  control  Morocco,  where  the  French 
and  Spanish  interests  had  been  longer  established  than  her  own,  but 
because  she  wished  to  have  a  pawn  in  disputes  with  France  elsewhere, 
as  in  Equatcmal  Africa  (page  107).  The  treaty  of  Versailles  carries  a 
provision  requiring  Germany  to  abandon  all  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  Gen«al  Act  of  Algeciras  of  April  1906  and  the  Franco- 
German  agreements  of  February  1909  and  November  1911.  Ger- 
many further  renounces  all  treaties  and  agreements  between  hersdf 
and  the  Moroccan  Empire,  abandons  the  regime  of  the  capitulations 
(carrying  servitudes  in  favor  of  European  nations,  including  hers^, 
and  gives  up  all  mining  rights. 

Before  the  period  of  European  interventi<Hi  that  b^an  about 
1875,  the  Sultan  (A  Morocco  had  fibscdute  power,  both  poUtical  and 
religious,  and  his  immediate  officers  controlled  all  the  affairs  of  the 
2^^°*       country.    The  French  have  continued  this  form  of  government,  ex- 
cept that  the  French  reddent-general  has  become  a  kind  oi  minister 
<^  foreign  affmrs.    The  French  have  also  added  such  departments 
as  those  of  public  works,  public  lands,  finance,  agriculture,  and  postal 
service.     Thus  France  exercises  supervisory  power  over  the  sources  of 
production  and  the  means  of  exchange. 
Fraiiciid»-        Through  her  inteUigence  officers  and  her  military  and  civil  ad- 
]>fw<u°*     ministrators,  France  has  conducted  her  relations  with  the  natives 
riMdB,  liod    in  the  most  delicate  manner  and  with  fine  respect  for  the  native  CUB- 
d^n^        toms,  though  sufficiently  firm  in  carrying  out  the  pacification  of  un- 
^"•"^      settled  regions.    In  short,  she  has  ractended  liie  best  of  her  pdicies 
in  Tunis  and  Algeria  throughout  all  Morocco.    She  has  devel<^)ed 
the  ports  of  Morocco,  not  only  Casablanca  as  the  major  port,  but  also 
local  ports  like  Eenitra  and  Mogador.     In  the  matter  of  railroad 
building  France  was  handicapped  by  the  agreement  of  1911.  which 
required  construction   of  the   international   Tangier-Fez   line  —  on 
which  work  has  only  recently  begun — to  take  precedence  over  other 
lines.    Several  niirrow-gauge  lines  have  been  construoted,  however, 
and  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  road  building.    More  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  metaled  roads  are  open  to  traffic,  and  about  the  same 
mileage  of  other  roads. 

Agriculture  has  been  encouraged  by  teaching  the  native  MOToccan 

the  advantages  of  modem  methods  and  the  use  of  agricultural  ma- 

eomvA      chinery.    Agricultural  experiment  stations  have  been  established. 

Stock  breeding  has  been  taught  in  order  to  improve  the  strain  of 

sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.    The  French  have  taken  strong 
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measures  for  the  protection  of  both  the  cork-oak  forests  of  the 
littoral  and  the  beautiful  cedar  forests  of  the  Middle  Atlas. 

Algeria 
Including  the  Sabaran  district  administered  with  it,  Algeria  has  nearly 
a  million  square  miles,  or  four  times  the  area  of  France;  but  it  is 
only  the  coastal  belts  that  are  of  present  economic  importance  (Fig.  55) . 
It  is  divided  into  four  physiographic  zones  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast : 

(1)  The  Little  Atlas,  or  maritime,  mountain  and  valley  belt  called  phjiio- 
tbe  Tell.  pmpiiie 

(2)  The  intermediate  plateau  of  the  Shat,  marked  by  failing  streams  ""  """^ 
and  salt  lakes. 

(3)  The  Great,  or  Saharan,  Atlas  range,  with  pealts  that  exceed  sbc 
thousand  feet  in  height. 

(4)  A  second  interior  piedmont  belt  with  intermittent  streams, 
broad  mud  and  salt  flats,  and  the  gravelly  and  sandy  wastes 
of  the  northern  Sahara. 

The  people  are  distributed  chiefly  in  the  coastal  belt  and  in  scat- 
tered oases  in  the  interior.     Their  lot  has  been  made  easier  in  places 
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FlQS.  53  and  54.  The  old  and  the  new  in  Moroccan  agricuUiu«.  To  the  primitive  plow  are 
hameBHed  any  availaUe  animals  —  and  even  women.  "  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  camel,  an 
aas,  and  a  woman  drawing  the  plow,"  says  Bernard  (Le  Maroc.  1913,  p.  170).  The  introduiv 
tion  of  modem  Hgricultural  machinery  ia,  however,  beginning  to  transform  Moro<^can  agriculture. 
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by  the  good  resuits  of  French  irrigation,  which  has  involved  the 
building  of  two  large  water-storage  basins. 

French  control  in  Algeria  dates  from  1830,  when  the  occupation  of 
several  coast  towns  was  carried  out  and  negotiations  with  native 
chieftains  were  begun.  The  effect  of  French  occupation  has  been 
to  stabilize  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  people,  remove  the  con- 
trol of  military  chiefs  who  ran  the  country  under  nominal  Turkish 
sovereignty,  and  put  an  end  to  depredations  upon  Mediterranean 
commerce  by  the  Barbary  pirates. 

These  results  France  was  able  to  achieve  only  after  a  long  struggle,  ineident*  «i 
There  was  practically  continuous  native  opposition  to  her  control  ^^^ 
from  1830  to  1847.  Again  in  1851,  1864-1871,  and  1881,  insurrec- 
tions were  put  down.  From  that  time  on  the  country  was  sufficiently 
quiet  to  enable  the  French  to  press  inland  step  by  step,  until  by  1906 
their  control  of  Algeria  was  extended  also  over  the  whole  desert 
interior.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  the  treaty  of  Sevres 
Turkey  is  to  recognize  the  French  protectorate  in  Morocco  as  of 
1912,  and  in  Tunis  as  of  1881,  thus  confirming  French  occupation  of 
northern  Africa  from  Libya  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  except  Tangier 
and  the  northern  Sptinish  Zone. 

There  are  about  4,750,000  native  inhabitants  in  Algeria  and  in 
addition  30,000  non-European  whites  and  750,000  Europeans  (chiefly 
French  and  Spaniards).  Berbers  form  three  fourths  of  the  total 
population.  TTie  present  tendency  h  toward  a  decline  of  the  Euro- 
pean population,  in  spite  of  port  improvements,  the  construction  of 
several  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  the  building  of  an  equal  mile- 
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age  of  first-class  roads,  besides  telegraph  lines  and  other  modem 
facilities  of  commerce. 

The  decline  of  European  population  is  in  part  due  to  a  bad  system 
of  land  tenure.  Boundaries  are  ill  defined,  titles  are  insecure,  and 
much  of  the  land  is  held  in  common  by  individual  tribes.  Though 
the  French  authorities  have  delimited  many  tribal  boundaries  and 
passed  laws  permitting  the  sale  of  family  as  opposed  to  tribal  prop- 
erty in  land,  the  tribesmen  have  not  responded  to  the  opportunity, 
chiefly  because  they  saw  the  demoralizing  efTects  upon  CamiUes  that, 
having  sold  their  lemd,  dissipated  the  proceeds  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
poverty.  Those  French  colonists  who  have  purchased  state  lands, 
hitherto  unoccupied,  have  been  compelled  to  hve  for  a  term  of  five 
years  upon  their  holdings,  and  this  obhgation  has  further  diminished 
the  zeal  of  intending  colonists. 

The  land  of  A^eria  is  capable  of  high  production.  The  hilly 
maritime  belt  (fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  wide),  known  as  the  Tell, 
grows  cereals — chiefly  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  —  in  abundance,  es- 
peciaUy  since  the  increase  of  water  supply  brought  about  by  the 
drflling  of  artesian  wells.  Olives,  tobacco,  and  wine  are  produced 
in  nearly  all  the  cultivated  oases  of  the  interior  valleys.  Nearly  a 
half-miUion  acres  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  grapes  for  wine.  *  . 
Importance  A  review  of  these  and  other  exports  of  Algeria,  like  horses,  sheep, 
pL^S^  oxen,  wool  and  skins,  fruits  and  oils,  and  a  consideration  of  their  total 
Prench  value, —  which  with  imports  now  exceeds  $250,000,000  annually,  — 
will  show  the  practical  basis  of  French  interest  in  the  territory. 
The  products  are  such  as  France  needs  to  supplement  her  own  re- 
sources and  to  feed  her  industries.  To  reap  the  highest  advantage, 
the  French  government  requires  Algerian  overseas  commerce  to  be 
carried  wholly  in  French  ships. 

Tanis 

UndCT  Turkish  rule  and  before  the  French  occupation,  Tunis  was 
divided  into  sixty  administrative  districts  with  a  total  extent  of  42,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  3,100,000.  At  the  head  of  each  dis- 
trict was  a  caid,  or  ruler.  He  was  assisted  by  caliphs,  who  governed 
the  smaller  administrative  divisions,  and  by  sheikhs,  who  ruled  the 
individual  towns  and  villages.  There  were  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  sheikhates  in  Tunisia  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation 
in  1881. 

The  French  in  general  retained  the  old  system,  except  that  they 
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Fia.  67.    Oa«iB  in  tie  Bi'se  of  EantBra,  Algeria,  located  in  the  Maritime  Allaa  (Vig.  65), 

divided  the  country  into  territorial  divisions,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  tribes,  and  themselves  reserved  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing the  tribal  chiefs,  or  caids. 

The  various  tribes  of  Tunis  numbered  from  a  few  hundred  to  many 
thousands  in  each  district.  Originally  they  were  practically  all  semi- 
nomadic,  an(l  some  of  them  were  wholly  so.  Wherever  there  was 
good  pasture,  there  they  grazed  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  the  size 
of  the  tribe  was  largely  controlled  by  the  size  of  the  pasture,  the 
nearness  of  towns  or  the  sea  coast,  and  their  militiiry  strength,  the 
purely  nomadic  tribes  preying  upon  passing  caravans  or  upon  more 
settled  people  in  the  towns  of  the  oases. 

The  French  occupation  was  largely  to  prevent  raids  of  the  Khroxuner 
tribes  on  Algeria.  There  w£is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  1881  tind  also 
in  1887,  but  since  then  these  tribes  have  devoted  themselves  more 
steadily  to  cattle-reusing  ana  agriculture.  They  number  probably 
about  7000.  Some  Tunisian  tribes,  such  as  the  Drid  and  the  Ouerten, 
composed  of  hard-working  people  who  raise  cereals,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
have  submitted  peacefully  to  French  occupation ;  others,  like  the 
Chaihia,  have  never  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  are  ready  for  revolt 
at  almost  any  time.  Some  of  them  were  extremely  unruly  during 
the  Turkish  occupation,  as  for  example  the  Souassi,  who  at  one  time 
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Pi<3.  59.      In  the  northern  taaA  dune  belt  ot  the  I^Vench  Sahara. 
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were  obliged  to  ilee  into  Tripoli,  but  returned  to  Ttmis  as  a  result 
of  famine.  They  number  about  37,000  and  'at  present  are  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  Neffet,  who  are  warlike  and  fanatical,  have 
more  than  once  revolted  eigainst  the  Turkish  government.  They  are 
occupied  chiefly  as  shepherds,  but  own  some  palm  groves  in  the  oasis 
of  Gabes  (Fig.  55). 

In  the  Nefzaoua  district  there  are  nearly  fifty  villages  scattered 
among  the  oases  and  surrounded  by  sandy  schI  and  sand  dunes.  The 
population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  date  palms  and  numbers 
about  10,000.  Formerly  the  villages  bought  protection  from  nomad 
raids ;  but  with  French  occupation  and  the  pacification  of  the  wild 
frontier  tribes  this  is  no  longer  necessary. 

A  large  number  of  the  tribes  of  Tunis  live  in  a  confederation  called 
Overghemma.  They  are  supposed  to  number  nearly  50,000.  Some 
of  these  have  fixed  dweUings ;  others  are  nomads.  For  a  time 
after  the  French  occupation  they  kept  the  border  districts  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  turmoil;  but  gradually  they  were  driven  out  or  sub- 
dued, and  the  frontier  regions  are  now  kept  in  order  by  a  string  of 
fortified  posts. 

DiflSculties  of  administration  over  these  people  have  been  most 
admirably  met  by  France.  Tunisia,  indeed,  b  often  held  out  as  a 
model  in  this  respect.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  the 
future  prospects  there  is  promise  of  reward  to  France  for  the  drain 
upon  her  military  and  economic  resom^«s  entailed  by  occupation  and 
pacification. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

BELOIITM  AS  A  BUKOPBAN   FOCUS 

Throughout  recorded  history  Belgium  has  been  a  battle  ground  Balaam  i 
of  rival  tribes  and  nations.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
she  had  been  called  "the  military  arena  of  Europe" 
that,  time  she  has  continued  well  to  deserve  the  name.  For  mcwe  *""*" 
than  two  hundred  years  previous  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion (1702-1713),  Belgium  was  ruled  by  the  Sptmish  Hapsburgs.  As 
a  result  of  that  war  she  was  handed  over  to  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs, 
the  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  Austria-Hungary  until  that  coun- 
try surrendered  to  the  Allies  in  November  1918.  In  179?  an  army 
was  sent  by  France,  then  in  the  midst  of  her  great  Revolution,  os- 
tensibly to  free  Belgium  from  Austrian  rule ;  but  before  long  Belgium 
found  herself  annexed  to  France,  and  French  domination  continued 
until  1814. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  the  wishes  of  the  Belgian  people  wiaida« 
were  again  ignored;  for  instead  of  becoming  independent,  Belgium  J**^"- 
was  joined  to  Holland  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  Ihe  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  improve  the  defenses  against  France.  But  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  language,  religion,  imd  economic  interests  between  the 
two  peoples  that  could  not  be  reconciled  after  a  separation  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  especially  as  the  Dutch  took  care  to 
enforce  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  and  to  occupy  the  best  ofGces 
of  the  government.  In  1830,  when  the  news  reached  Belgium  that 
Charles  X,  the  Bourbon  king  of  France,  bad  been  deposed  by  his 
subjects,  the  country  was  profoundly  stirred.  Petitions  were  sent 
to  William  I,  king  of  the  Netherlands,  asking  for  the  administra- 
tive separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  William  replied  by  send- 
ing an  army  to  put  down  the  ensuing  disorders,  whereupon  Belgium 
dechu^  and  won  her  independence.  Her  fined  status,  however, 
was  not  settled  until  1839,  when  Holland  accepted  the  treaty  of  liOn- 
don,  which,  in  1831,  had  established  Belgium  as  "an  independent  and 
perpetually  neutral  state."  This  was  the  treaty  which  was  broken 
by  Germany  when  she  invaded  Belgium  in  August  1914. 

Thus  the  World  War  saw  Belgium  affected  by  only  the  latest  and  jho  din^ 
most  grievous  of  a  long  succession  of  servitudes  and  disasters.  The  Jli^"' 
reason  for  her  melancholy  history  is  clear :  she  stands  upon  the  great  en«rBr  on 
world  highway  that  joins  central  and  western  Europe.  She  has  fl^dsof'^ 
suifered.  not  because  of  her  own  ambitions,  but  because  of  the  ambi-  ^'«"*'« 
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Fro.  60.  The  two  convergitig  belts  of  denseet  population  in  Europe,  with  Belgium  at  the  meet- 
ing plaoe.  Cities  vith  b  impulation  exceeding  500,000  have  their  names  spelled  in  full ;  those 
with  a  population  less  than  600,000  are  indicated  by  initiala  only.  Baaed  on  Andree,  Handaliia, 
Sheet  31. 

tions  of  others  who  have  struggled  for  supremacy  on  her  soil.  Her 
shattered  hopes  have  been  the  evidence  of  her  neighbors'  greed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  human  energy  that  has  been  dissi- 
pated and  perverted  upon  the  fields  of  Flanders ;  it  is  imperative 
that  means  be  devised  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  so  terrible  an 
expenditure. 

If  the  position  of  Belgium  has  brought  her  tragic  consequences 
in  times  of  war,  it  has  nevertheless  given  her  prosperity  in  times  of 
peace.  During  the  19th  century,  imd  in  spite  of  her  small  size,  Bel- 
gium became  a  great  industrial  nation.  In  1910  her  population 
(7,500,000,  or  more  than  650  to  the  square  mile)  was  comparable 
to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  area  is  four  times  as  great.  She  was 
the  third  greatest  industrial  nation  of  the  continent,  mined  consider- 
able coal  of  her  own,  and  had  other  valuable  mineral  resources,  al- 
though her  iron  supply  was  wholly  insufBcient  for  her  needs. 


THE   TASK   OF  REBUILDING 

The  German  occupation  tmd  the  general  effects  of  the  war  require 
that  the  industries  of  Belgium  be  rebuilt  from  their  foundations.  It' 
is  estimated  that  from  1914  to  1918  the  country  suffered  damages 
totaling  $7,600,000,000.     Although  she  will  receive  8  per  cent  of  the 
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Fia.  02.  Modem  defenses  in  a  faistOTlosl  field  of  conflict.  Note  the  chain  of  Oennan  dateikBea 
on  the  Rhino,  the  belt  of  forts  dose  to  the  French  frontier,  and  the  grtiaX  forts  of  the  interven- 
ing oountry,  —  Slnabourg.  Meti,  Namur,  Li£ge,  and  Antwerp.  There  is  a  large  induEtrial 
popuIaUon  between  Paris  and  the  northeastern  frontier  (Fig.  33) .  A  dense  industriM  popula- 
tion also  occupies  the  frontier  aone  of  Germany  on  both  siiies  of  the  Rhine.  £Vom  map  en- 
titled Ouerre  Europienne,  1914,  1 : 1,200,000. 
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German  indemnity,  the  amount  of  indemnity  that  the  Allies  can 
collect  is  wholly  uncertain.  In  addition  Belgium  is  to  receive  re- 
imbursement from  Germany  for  all  sums  '(about  five  billion  francs) 
borrowed  by  Belgium  from  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  during 
the  war,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

The  recovery  of  Belgium  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  Within 
a  yeetr  of  the  time  of  tlie  armistice  (11  November  1918),  almost 
the  whole  Belgian  railway  system  was  restored  to  full  activity, 
and  this  in  spite  of  labor  diCQculties  and  the  lack  of  building  ma- 
terial. Likewise  the  road  system,  of  which  a  thousand  miles  had 
been  damaged  or  destroyed,  had  been  restored  and  the  canals 
had  been  cleared,  putting  Belgium  a^ain  in  possession  of  all  .her 
means  of  communication.  In  a  few  years  Belgium  may  be  ex- 
pected to  recover  her  place  among  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  prevailing  in  Belgium  at  the  close  of  the  war 
soon  subsided.  Crop  production  was  raised  in  less  than  two  years 
to  the  pre-war  level,  and  the  country  was  started  upon  a  program  of 
real  economic  revival.  By  the  end  of  1920  Belgium's  industries  were 
producing  80  per  cent  as  much  as  before  the  war.  Glass  manufactures 
recovered  to  the  extent  of  98  per  cent.  In  Ghent,  half  the  cotton 
factories  were,  in  operation.  In  1919  there  were  produced  18,500,000 
tons  of  coal.  That  the  iron  and  steel  industries  show  only  18  per  cent 
of  pre-war  output  is  because  nearly  all  the  mills  were  dismantled  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation.  By  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  the 
peace  treaty,  Germany  was  required  to  return  a  large  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery taken  from  Belgium. 

In  addition  to  the  otJier  difficulties  there  is  a  vexatious  language 
problem  at  home,  and,  across  the  border,  misunderstanding  with  Hol- 
land. A  little  more  than  half  the  people  of  Belgium  are  Flemish,  and 
quite  closely  resemble  the  Dutch ;  the  rest  are  Walloons,  and  speak 
French  (Fig.  63).  The  Flemings  have  kept  their  old  indigenous 
language,  as  well  as  French,  though  practicing  a  certain  amount  of 
exclusion  toward  the  latter.  As  Catholics  they  lu'e  opposed  to  the 
religious  libertdism  that  the  Walloons  have  imported  from  France. 
The  Walloons  have  had  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the  past,  though 
the  Flemings  in  recent  years  have  slowly  been  gaining  a  status  of  their 
own.  While  the  Germans  were  in  Belgium,  they  tried  in  all  possible 
ways  to  foster  a  separatist  movement,  and  even  promised  the  Flem- 
ings to  guarantee  their  independence.  But  the,  Flemish  people  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  idea  of  national  unity. 
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Pia.  S3.  The  shaded  areas  represent  the  districts  in  Holland  which  Belgiuia  irould  like  to 
have.  PcesooBion  of  tiie  one  on  the  left  would  permit  BelEium  to  improve  the  Scheldt  tuid 
thue  remove  long-fitanding  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  Antwerpi  poasesaion  of  southern 
Limburg  would  increase  the  defensive  streosth  of  Belgium's  eastern  frontier.  The  flemish- 
Walloon  speech  boundary  is  after  Vidal  Lablsche. 


BELGIAN  CLAIMS   TO  ABJACEP*T  TERRITORY 

Belgium's  misunderstandiiigs  with  Holland  arise  out  of  her  claims  umtnn' 
to  Dutch  Limburg  and  to  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Scheldt  (Fig.  63).  «"""*« 
The  Limburg  region  is  inhabited  by  Dutch  people  and  was  given  to  Hol- 
land by  the  powers  in  1839,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Belgium. 
Belgium  would  now  hke  to  have  it  back,  chiefly  on  account  of  (1)  its 
coal  deposits,  (2)  its  strategic  value  in  the  military  defense  of  the 
country,  and  (3)  its  relation  to  the  eastern  water  transportation  routes. 
With  the  coveted  strip  in  her  hands,  she  could  connect  the  Meuae 
and  the  Rhine  by  ctuial.  This  is  an  almost  vital  matter  in  a  country 
having  the  densest  population  in  Europe  and  the  highest  per  capita 
mileage  of  railways  and  canals.  Belgium  feels  that  Holland  cannot 
defend  the  region  in  time  of  war  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ger- 
man troops  retreating  into  Germany  after  the  armistice  of  November 
1918  crossed  Dutch  territory,  thus  violating  the  neutrality  of  Hol- 
land. Under  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  however,  Germany  is  not 
allowed  to  maintain  armed  forces  In  the  region  known  ets  the  Left 
Bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  Belgium  is  therefore  fully  protected  against 
a  sudden  attack  from  this  side. 

As  for  the  problem  of  the  Scheldt,  Belgium  claims  that  the  growth  Bd^nm-a 
of  her  great  port,  Antwerp  (on  the  Scheldt,  50  miles  from  its  mouth),  is  ^J?"  **■ 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  Holland,  which  controls  both  banks  of  the  river  *"•!  o*  uie 
for  a  distance  of  40  miles.     By  the  treaty  of  1839,  regulations  regard-  ^^"''" 
ing  pilotage,  buoying,  and  dredging  of  this  river  must  have  the  joint 
consent  of  Holland  and  Belgium.     Holland,  however,  has  prevented 
or  delayed  improvements  of  the  river  in  order  that  Rotterdam  might 
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profit  at  the  expense  of  Antwerp.  The  negotiations  between  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  had  for  their  object  a  guarantee  to  Belgium  of  the 
full  use  of  the  river  in  time  of  peace  and  of  its  improvement  to  meet 
Antwerp's  growing  needs ;  but  Holland  refused  to  yield,  and  no  im- 
provement of  Belgium's  status  on  the  Scheldt  was  secured.  The 
left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  in  Dutch  possession  covers  an  area  of  275 
square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  fibout  80,000,  practically  all  of 
whom  are  Dutch. 
R«i«fioM  Belgium  has  always  wished  to  regain  possession  of  the  grand  duchy 
Luaabwi  °^  Luxemburg,  for  it  was  a  part  of  Belgium,  or  the  Southern  Nether- 
lands, until  the  French  Revolution.  In  1839  the  western,  or  Walloon, 
portion  was  assigned  to  Belgium  and  the  eastern,  cur  German,  portion 
became  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  we  know  it  today.  Though 
its  neutrality  had  been  guaranteed  in  1867,  the  duchy  was  occupied  by  ' 
Germany  throughout  the  World  War.  Ever  since  1842  it  had  been  a 
member  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  and  its  railroads  have  been 
under  German  control.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  now  set  aside  by 
treaty.  The  country  is  rich  in  iron  and  has  some  coal.  France,  to 
which  the  upper  classes  of  the  duchy  have  been  very  peirtial,  has  also 
been  interested  in  the  possession  of  Luxembm"g.  A  plebiscite  Held  on 
28  September  1919  favored  a  customs  union  with  France  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  rule  of  the  reigning  family.  The  grand  duchy  is  a 
little  smaller  than  Rhode  Island,  having  an  area  of  1000  square  miles, 
and  it  has  about  250,000  inhabitants. 

EUROPEAN  AND   COLONIAL  ACQUISmONS 

Teirttottai        Belgium's  territorial  gains  as  a  result  of  the  war  are  very  small, 
gidni  in        They  include  the  following : 

•ndAbiM  fij  Small  additions  of  territory  along  the  German  frontier,  in  the 
Eupen,  Malmedy,  and  Moresnet  regions,  with  an  area  of  382 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  64,000  (Fig.  64). 

(2)  Ruanda  and  Urundi,  a  minor  but  agriculturally  valuable  part 
of  former  German  East  Africa  (see  Figure  65  and  also  page 
125). 

The  additions  on  her  eastern  frontier  were  made  in  order  to 
strengthen  Belgium  from  amilitary  standpoint.  In  1839  the  defensive 
strength  of  her  frontiers  was  not  thought  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
but  lie  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany,  one -of  the  powers  that  had 
guaranteed  her  neutrality,  made  it  clear  that  the  country  is  not  safe 
as  a  neutral  and  must  be  given  the  means  of  defending  herself  in  case 
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of  attack.  Before  the  war  Ger- 
many had  built  military  railways 
leading  to  the  border  €ind  along  it 
that  were  a  menace  to  Belgium's 
peace.  One  of  Germany's  famous 
concentration  camps  was  at  El- 
senbom,  near  the  Belgian  border. 
Strong  dissatisfaction  was.>  ex- 
pressed in  Germany  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  that 
provided  for  the  disposition  of 
the  Eupen  and  Malmedy  districts. 
Under  Belgian  supervision,  all 
voters  were  permitted  to  express 
a  preference  for  German  owner- 
ship, but  because  voting  took  the 
form  of  signing  an  open  register, 
the  arrangement  prevented  the 
tree  expression  of  opinion.     Only  F"!;"-,  J'"  "'^t;".'"*5*'^f  ^T*^ 

.        .         ,       ,  .  ,        triets,  of  Eupon  aad  MalmMy,  which  Belgiuni 

a  few  hundred  persons  registered  a  gained  in  1920  by  the  tenns  o(  the  treaty  ot 

-]««■  »  t«  Un-..^  »l.«  j:..t-:»>«  -nt.'.-n   Vereailloa.     With  these  two  industrial  distriets 

desffe  to  have  the  distncts  return  ^^  „„  induded.  by  treaty,  the  ^mau  t™ct 

to  Germany.  '^  Moreenet  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the 

,_,         n  J  J     YT  J-      J-  treaty  of  1815  and  wu  thereafter   subject  to 

Ihe    nuanda    and     UnUKU    dlS-  international  adminiatration.   The  dBlimitatioft 

tpi^n   in    caaii^m    Africa    tepTC   an-  of  the  eiaot  boundaries  had  not  been  completed 

tnCtS    m    eastern    Ainca    were    as-  ^^^  ^^^  boundary  commission  down  to  the  end 

signed  to  Belgium  in  return  for  Ibe  of  i920- 
help  given  by  the  Belgians  in  the 

campaign  for  the  conquest  of  German  East  AMca  (1917).  Belgium 
is  to  act  as  mandatary  of  the  Letigue  of  Nations.  In  ceding  the  two 
districts.  Great  Britain  reserved  small  portions  on  the  eastern  side  in 
order  to  have  a  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  which  shall  join  Tan- 
ganyika Territory  (ss  former  German  East  Africa  is  now  designated) 
to  Uganda.  This  portion  of  the  line  is  a  link  in  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad  (Fig.  15).  In  return  for 'these  important  concessions  to  the 
British,  Belgium  obtains  valuable  economic  advantages,  as  follows : 

(1)  A' free  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  east-central  portion  of  the  *^^^ 

Belgian  Congo  by  way  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Dar  es  Salaam  ^ 

on  tbe  Indian  Ocean. 

(3)  Concession  areas  at  Kigoma  (on  Lake' Tanganyika)  and  Dar  es 

Salaam  on  the  eastern  coast  for  the  storage  of  goods. 
(3)  The  right  to  transport  merchandise  from  Lake  Tanganyika 
"to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  Belgian  freight  cars. 
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Fia.  65.  The  nc^hwestera  comer  of  former  German  East  Africa,  albttod  to  Belgium.  It 
is  densely  populated  and  boa  a  considerate  extent  o[  upland  suitable  for  white  settlemeot  {Fig. 
263).  The  part  ceded  to  Belgium  (districts  of  Ruanda  and  Urundi)  has  an  area  of  IH.OOO  square 
miles  imd  a  populatbn  estimated  at  3,500.000,  or  about  half  the  botal  of  former  Gernian  East 
Africa.    Asriculture  and  erasing  are  the  chief  native  occupations. 

Belgium  thus  gains  in  former  German  East  Africa  18,000  square 
miles  of  territory  of  great  economic  value,  to  be  added  to  the  1,000,000 
square  miles  she  already  possesses  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Ruanda 
and  Urundi  are  high  plateau  regions,  the  former  culminating  in  the 
volcanic  mountains  northeast  of  Lake  Kivu,  the  latter  bordering  on 
Lake  Tanganyika.  While  climatically  suitable  for  a  white  noan's 
country,  the  territory  has  a  dense  native  population,  intelligent  and 
independent.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  native  agriculture  is  well  devel- 
oped ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  cattle  regions  ip  Africa.  Its 
mineral  wealth  is  still  unexplored. 
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The  economic  value  of  the  Belgian  Congo  is  still  unrealized.  Most  v«inB  u 
of  the  territory  lies  far  inland,  and  this  location  has  imposed  a  handi-  conco 
cap  upon  both  settlement  and  trade.  The  white,  or  European,  popu- 
lation numbers  only  about  6000  persons ;  of  these  3000  are  Belgians, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  them  officials.  The  region  is  in  great  need 
of  white  colonists,  chiefly  planters  and  traders;  and  it  needs  capital 
to  develop  its  resources.  Its  native  population  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  7  to  15  millions,  chiefly  negroes  in  a  low  state  of  social  and 
economic  development. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  colony  now  involves  the  home  government 
in  little  expense  over  revenues,  which  have  been  greatly  increased 
through  an  improved  but  still  unsatisfactory  census  that  extended 
the  apphcation  of  the  native  tax.  Cotton  planting  is  done  on  a  grow- 
ing scale  and  has  only  begun  to  be  developed  in  large  regions  favorable 
to  very  extensive  production.  The  chief  item  of  export  is  copper. 
Palm  oil  and  rubber  also  figujre  in  the  export  list.  Katanga,  the 
comparatively  healthy  upland  rim  of  the  basin  in  the  southeast,  is 
highly  mineralized.  The  copper  deposits  are  known  to  be  among 
the  largest  in  the  world;  already  copper  is  exported  to  the  amount 


Fia.  66.  Rul  and  water  tronaporUtion  ii 
map  of  Africa;  data  on  navigability  of  rivi 
lieations  qI  the  Grotiua  Society,  1, 1918. 
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of  27,000  tons,  and  the  export  of  tin  has  be^un.  Diamonds  (in  the 
Vasai  basin)  and  gold  (in  Welle)  are  other  exploited  mineral 
resources. 

The  state-built  roads  now  aggregate  more  than  6500  mUes  in 
length.  More  than  1200  miles  of  railway  have  also  been  built,  the 
<*)ri«t.ing  roads  being  as  follows : 

Matadi-Leopoldville  240  miles 

Stanleyville-Ponthierville  75  miles 

Kindu-Kongolo  ISO  miles 

Kabalo-Albertville  165  miles 

Katanga  Railway  (completed  to  Bukama)  435  mUes 

Mayumba  Railway  84  miles 

These  are  supplemented  by  a  water-transport  system  of  many 
thousands  of  miles  and  by  a  series  of  wireless  stations,  at  Boma, 
Stanleyville,  AlbertviUe,  Kilo,  Eindu,  etc.,  which  link  the  coast  with 
the  more  important  inland  towns. 
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THB   ITALIAN   SITUATION 


No  one  of  the  other  powers  allied  against  Germany  in  the  World  War 
has  come  out  of  the  struggle  with  so  many  threatening  internal  and 
external  questions  and  so  Httle  increase  of  national  territory  in  pro- 
portion to  area,  population,  national  debt,  and  war  effort  as  Italy. 
The  internal  difficulties  were  bound  to  come ;  the  external  problems 
are  chiefly  of  her  own  making. 


Fia.  67.  Italy  ia  about  twice  aa  large  aa  the  New  England  atates  and  containa  five  times  aa  many 
people.  Only  a  few  diatricta  in  the  United  States  have  a  density  of  agricultural  population  aa 
great  as  the  croaS'lined  areas  on  the  map  abov«.  From  Acostiiii,  AUanU  geografico  metodieo, 
3d  ed.,  1913.  Tha  line  of  the  treaty  of  I^ndon,  1916,  is  shown  by  heavy  daahea  on  the  eaatem 
border  of  the  Adriatic.  By  the  treaty  of  Rapallo  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  Bigned  in 
November  1920,  this  line  has  been  modified  to  form  an  international  boundary,  after  a  dispute 
that  lasted  for  two  years  and  frequently  threatened  war.  owing  to  D'Annunaio's  seiaure  of  Fiume. 
Bee  pages  269-270  Tor  a  diacussion  of  the  Adriatic  question  and  a  map  of  the  new  boundary 
(Fig.  138).  The  total  Italian  gains  in  Europe  aa  a  result  of  the  war  embrace  an  aiea  ol  S900 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,600,000. 
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AMBITIONS   FOR   EXPANSION   IN   EUROPE 

A  great  debt  and  small  means  to  pay  it,  loss  of  mtui  power  to  the 
extent  of  a  half-million  men,  devastation  of  the  occupied  provinces 
on  the  northeastern  frontier,  unemployment  among  the  demobilized 
soldiers,  difficulty  in  obtaining  coal  for  her  slowly  reviving  industries 
—  these  were  troubles  grave  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  Italy  in- 
creased the  anxieties  of  the  time  by  trying  to  obtain  lands  and  people 
to  which,  according  to  British,  French,  and  American  official  opinion, 
she  had  no  right.  These  governments  argued  that  the  taking  in  of 
unwilling  aliens  of  quite  different  speech  and  race  has  in  the  past  often 
led  to  war,  because  the  ruling  race  has  been  tempted,  in  all  but  a  few 
cases,  to  persecute  and  drive  out  of  the  country  those  whom  it  should 
be  its  policy  to  protect ;  the  habit  of  persecution  becomes  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  ruling  class,  and  there  arises  a  general  pohcy  of  force 
which  is  not  long  in  changing  into  naked  imperialism. 

To  these  arguments  Italy  has  replied  by  saying  that  both  England 
and  France  are  holding  unwilling  peoples  under  military  control,  and 
that  her  colonial  enterprises  are  as  honorable  and  successful  as  those 
of  her  neighbors. 

If  we  study  the  situation  of  Italy  in  the  light  of  Italian  arguments, 
we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  sympaUiy  for  her.  She  entered  the  war 
in  1915  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  she  was  to  gain  large 
territories.  On  the  north  especially  she  sought  territory  to  remove 
the  historic  menace  of  Austria.    TTiat  power  had  crossed  the  great 
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northern  mountain  wall  and  held  the  heads  of  the  valleys  that  drain 
the  southern,  or  Italian,  Tyrol ;  a  first  concentrated  rush  would  bring 
her  down  into  the  densely  populated  and  Fertile  northern  Italian  plain 
(Fig.  67).  In  this  region,  at  least,  Italy's  expectations  have  been 
realized.  Elsewhere  she  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  France  and 
Great  Britain  both  promised  her  additional  territory  in  Africa  if  they 
gained  African  territory  themselves.  But  in  the  final  settlement 
France  W£is  long  unwilling  to  make  any  territorial  concessions  to  Italy 
in  Africa,  though  the  British  government  eventually  surrendered 
considerable  tracts  of  territory  in  western  Egypt  and  British  Somali- 
land.  In  this  matter,  whatever  reasons  may  have  guided  her,  France 
was  clearly  delaying  a  proper  settlement  of  Italian  problems.  A 
basis  for  final  agreement  was  laid  in  19S0,  when  France  and  Italy 
agreed  upon  a  Libyan  boundary,  as  shown  in  Figure  74. 

In  1915  the  French  and  British  (and  the  Russian  government  of  that  Puhuh 
time)  had  agreed  tdso  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  Italy  ^" 
was  to  gain  territory  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Ix>ndon  Une  (Fig. 
67).  This  agreement  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  old  diplomatic 
methods  of  settling  a  dispute  were  still  in  vogue ;  the  powers  thought 
of  themselves  as  victors  rightfully  taking  spoils  from  the  van- 
quished. Wilb  this  point  of  view  no  one  would  disagree  when  the 
vanquished  had  sinister  designs  on  the  nations  they  forced  into  a 
terrible  war,  were  it  not  for  tie  fact  that  such  a  policy  would  merely 
lead  to  another  war.  Now  it  ws^  the  thought  of  many  of  the  soldiers 
■who  died  for  their  ideals  that  this  was  a  war  that  should  end  war. 
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That  could  only  be  if  the  peace  that  followed  the  war  were  a  just 
peace.  Otherwise,  as  one  statesman  remarked,  it  would  be  "a  peace 
that  would  end  peace." 

To  grasp  this  principle  in  its  full  significance  took  a  long  time,  and 
the  idea  was  especially  slow  in  gaining  a  place  in  the  thought  of  the 
Italian  political  leaders.  They  felt  that  they  had  nothing  tangible 
to  show  their  people  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  war.  A  successful  fight 
had  been  waged,  but  all  they  had  io  exhibit  ytas  a  moral  victory,  and 
a  moral  victory  will  not  buy  coal  and  raw  materials  for  factories,  nor 
will  it  buy  machinery  and  ships.  For  a  long  time  the  Italian  mind 
dwelt  on  the  practical  rather  than  the  idealistic  aspects  of  the  victory. 
'  The  Allies,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  came  to  distrust  Itafian 
political  judgment  and  became  anxious  about  her  influence  in  Turkey 
and  northern  Africa. 

It  was  asserted  also  that  although  Italy  agreed  to  fight  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Allies  (treaty  of  London,  1915),  she  never  made  war 
upon  Turkey,  and  declared  war  upon  Germany  only  after  she  had 
been  fighting  with  Austria  for  a  year.  She  was  to  have  a  protectorate 
over  central  Albania  only ;  but  she  really  took  control  of  all  Albania. 
Fiume  was  outside  the  treaty  of  Ixindon  fine;  but  she  claimed  that 
also.  Finally,  she  landed  troops  in  southwestern  Anatolia  (Scala 
Nuova)  without  the  authority  of  the  other  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  in  fact  against  their  strong  protests.  In  many  quarters 
it  was  said  that  the  action  of  the  Italian  government  in  Anatolia  was 
no  less  radical  and  unauthorized  than  that  of  D'Annunzio  at  Ftume. 
As  a  result  of  AUied  protests,  the  Italians  at  last  agreed  to  stay  behind 
a  demarcation  fine  in  Anatolia. 

Italy  was  requested  to  give  up  the  things  she  coveted.  She  had 
taken  the  Dodecanese,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  1912  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Turkey;  but  the  islands  are 
Greek  in  speech  and  race,  and  the  AlKes  insisted  that  they  be  turned 
over  to  Greece.  The  Dalmatian  coast  is  solidly  Jugo-Slav,  and  this 
also  Italy  was  urged  to  ^ve  up,  though  .possession  of  it  was  promised 
in  1915  as  an  inducement  to  her  to  enter  the  war.  Outside  of 
Europe  she  made  important  but  not  large  gains :  additional  territory 
in  Libya  (Fig.  74),  a  sphere  in  southern  AnatoUa  (Fig.  48),  owner- 
ahip  of  the  bland  of  Castelorizzo  near  Bbodes,  and  Rhodes  itself  for 
a  term  of  years.  She  also  won  the  Trieste  region  and  the  Istrian 
peninsula,  besides  a  large  tract  in  the  Trentino  as  far  north  as  the 
dtzlhaler  Mountains,  a  district  whose  northern  part  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Gennan-speaking  people  who  do  not  welcome  Italian  rule. 
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Fio.  70.  The  dtspuMd  Mmtory  of  the  Bouthem  Tyrol  Auitna  made  two  oSerB  fn  1916.  the 
■econd  at  whicA  would  hn^e  given  Italy  laoBt  of  her  uuredeamed  peopla  in  the  TrentiDO. 
Austria  refused  to  make  further  concesaioDS  and  at  length  Italy  went  to  war  By  tbe  treaty 
of  St.  Germain  (191B)  between  Austria  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  Italy  was  given 
what  she  called  her  natural,  or  KeoKraphical,  frontier  in  the  Brenner  Paas  region;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  she  thus  gaina  nearly  230,000  German-speaking  people  who  are  likely  to  create  so 
irredentist  problem  as  serious  as  that  before  1914.  From  C,  Battisti.  II  Treniino,  1917,  n.  3; 
O.  R.  Tomicdo.  L'AUo  Adige,  1917.  PI.  1,  Legend  applies  only  to  that  portbu  of  tbe  map  io- 
oluded  within  the  limits  of  the  Tyrol  gaiaed  by  Italy. 

It  was  in  the  Trentino  that  Italy  made  her  chief  effort  to  win  terri- 
tory by  diplomatic  means  after  the  war  started  in  1914.  To  keep 
Italy  out  of  the  war,  Austria  offered  in  1915  to  give  her  that  part  of 
the  Tyrol  ethnically  Italian  (Fig.  70).  Italy  refused  the  offer,  entered 
the  war,  and  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  obtained  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  thus  adding  to  her  population 
about  230,000  German-speaking  people.  The  irredentist  problem  of 
the  Tyrol  is  not  settled ;  it  is  simply  transferred  from  Italy  to  Austria. 
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Pia.  71.  View  in  the  Brenner  Pass  reipon  0»  Italy's  present  northern  frontier.  Southward 
throush  the  pass  have  come  the  Teutonic  invaders,  again  and  again,  to  occupy  the  voUey  lands 
and  threaten  the  rich  northern  plains  of  Italy. 

The  desire  for  territorial  expansion  and  the  increase  oC  her  foreign  mitoiiMi 
commerce  is  not  a  new  thing  in  Italian  life-     It  should  not  be  taken  J^*,*' 
as  a  sudden  expression  of  national  greed.     It  flows  naturally  from  the  pnimn 
historic  position  of  Italian  cities,  notably  Genoa  and  Venice,  in  oriental 
trade.     They  were  among  the  greatest  of  Mediterranean  marts  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  only  entered  a  period  of  definite 
decline  when  the  Turk  reached  the  coast  of  the  Near  East  in  the  15th 
century  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  early  years  of  the  16th  century 
developed  the  commerce  of  the  route  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    In  the  long  period  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  Venice  held  the  Dalmatian  Islands  and  a  large  part  of  the 
coeist.     When  the  western  European  powers  were  pushing  on  to  new 
colonial  fields  in  America,  the  Far  East,  and  Africa,  Italy  still  moved 
in  a  Mediterranean  orbit.     Trade,  not  territory,  was  the  limited  am- 
bition of  her  regional  leaders. 

In  modern  trade,  however,  territorial  ownership  is  a  vital  matter.  Bweflti 
Tarifls,  consular  service,  coaling  and  cable  stations,  spheres  of  influ-  jL^IJl^S^ 
ence,  capital  investments,  and  emigration,  all  have  greater  or  less 
relation  to  diplomatic  exchanges  and  advantages  that  spring  from 
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actual  ownership  of  exploited  land  and  people.  Italy  has  been  slow 
and  vacillating  in  building  this  idea  into  her  national  policy.  Her 
present  effort  is  designed  to  prevent  her  latest  opportunity  from  es- 
caping. 

That  Italy  has  pushed  for  advantages  with  het  allies  is  also  not 
strange  when  we  remember  her  traditional  enmity  toward  France. 
Up  to  1915  Italy  was  still  formally  allied  with  Germany  and  Austria 
(the  Triple  AUiance).  Suddenly  she  changed  friends.  Limited  in  her 
demands  by  the  counter  proposals  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  her  leaders  were  not  sure  of  those  practical  advantages 
that  they  had  expected.  There  was  for  a  time,  after  the  war,  a  growth 
of  pro-German  feeling.  Thus  Italy  finds  herself  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Her  future  diplomatic  and  commercial  orientation  can 
scarcely  be  predicted. 

INTERNAL  POLITICAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   PROBLEH8 

Unkmof  The  domestic  problems  of  Italy  are  large  and  menacing.    It  was 

J^^^  only  sixty  years  ago  that  she  became  a  unified  modem  state,  and  the 
forces  of  disunion  that  long  kept  her  tbe  prey  of  foreign  powers  and 
that  fostered  the  petty  quarrels  between  neighboring  states  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  have  not  yet  been  destroyed.  The  long  struggle 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Court  has  kept  her  people  divided. 
The  good  of  the  country  demands  a  strong,  unified  government,  and 
this  can  develop  only  if  her  domestic  problems  are  solved. 
^jotaa  Italy  is  one  of  the  moat  densely  populated  slates  of  Europe.    The 

low  <*  climate  is  sunny  and  the  soil  fertile ;  the  crops  are  varied  €md  abun- 
dant, the  people  industrious.  But  each  year  thousands  of  ludians 
emigrate  to  newer  lands  in  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
While  many  of  them,  having  acquired  a  modest  fortune,  return  to 
■  stay,  and  many  others  return  for  a  season  only,  a  greater  number 
remain  in  the  new  lands.  The  children  of  Italy  to  a.  large  extent 
become  the  citizens  of  the  Argentine  or  the  United  Slates. 
j^,^gi  In    part,    this    emigration    lb    due    to    the    lack    of  coal    and 

fort  fat  petroleum.  Without  native  fuel,  Italy  can  develop  certain  manu- 
dnKciM  factures  only  to  the  extent  to  which  she  can  import  coal.  She  must 
purchase  coal  from  America  and  from  England  chiefly.  While 
seventy-seven  milUon  tons  of  coal  are  to  be  exported  to  her  by 
Germany  in  the  ten  years  ending  1929,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
amount  wiU  be  diminished.  Not  only  does  the  lack  of  coal  in  Italy 
increeise  the  cost  of  her  manufactured  wares  to  her  own  people; 
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it  tends  also  to  make 
her  import  her  manu- 
factured goods  from 
abroad.  The  northern 
mountain  regions  will 
enable  her  to  develop 
water  power  to  take  the 
place  of  coal  in  some 
degree;  but  this  is  a 
possibility  of  the  future 
rather  than  a  remedy 
for  present  problems. 

Sulphur  and  mercury  in-— j 

are  the  only  minerals  imovkw 

produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Italy.  Italy 
held  the  mercury  mines 
of  Idria  (Fig.  138)  from 
the  armistice  of  No- 
vember 1918,  and  these, 

finally  allotted  to  her  p,^  73^  Average  uidub]  ernvration  of  Italy's  population  for 
by  treaty  with  JugO-  ***  years  19O2-IOO6.  Figures  reptesent  losses  per  hundred 
Q,       .  ,  u       ■       1.      thouBand.    Below  the  lines  A-A'  and  B-ff  the  emigranta  go 

Olavia,  place  ner  m  Uie    cWefly  to  the  united  states  and  South  America.     Elsewhere 
first      position     in      the    the  siniBrants  go  chiefly  to  other  European  countries      There 
^  axe  also  nugratory  elements  that  return  annually  to  the  home- 

WOrld  in  the  production  Und.  From  Cuido  AMOrcto,  L'llaiia  t  U  tue  coltmie.  1912, 
f  r\C    tU      ^'-  30-31.    For  the  final  boundary  between  Italy  and  Jugo- 

01      mercury.         UI      tne    siavia  as  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Rapallo.  see  Figure  138. 

world's   total  of  4000 

tons  of  mercury,  Italy  produced  diuing  1919  nearly  1700  tons.  The  sul- 
phur of  Italy  comes  chiefly  from  the  volcanic  region  of  Sicily  and  con- 
stitutes 47  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  production.  But  it  is  a  minor 
mineral,  and  its  total  value  is  not  sufBcient  to  make  it  the  basis  of  such 
great  industries  as  arise  in  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  the  world.  At 
best,  Italy  is  a  poor  country  industrially. 

The  need  for  developing  industries  is  the  more  serious  for  Italy  strike*  w 
at  the  present  time  because  she  has  not  the  ready  means,  found  in  *•  ^'>^ 
England    imd  France,  for  absorbing  her    unemployed  in  factories  ofurcs 
and  mills.     Her  people  are  poorer  than  before  they  entered  the  war,  ""*•* 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  channels  of  trade  and  development 
will  be  clogged  because  of  tbe  abnormal  conditions,  and  especially 
because  of  the  waste  produced  by  the  war.     This  is  bound  to  lead 
to  general  internal  disorder,  which  in  turn  increases  the  number  and 
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seriousness  of  her  problems.  The  strikes  prevalent  during  the  late 
months  of  1919  and  throughout  1930  have  disarranged  the  machinery 
for  coal  importation  and  reduced  fuel  production  at  home,  thus  making 
heavy  inroads  upon  Italy's  limited  supply  of  valuable  timber.  In 
some  cities  revolutionary  workmen  have  taken  over  factories  without 
opposition  from  the  military  forces,  to  the  still  further  disarrange- 
ment of  industrial  life. 

The  govermnent  of  the  country  is  the  result  of  struggles  between 
determined  leaders  of  the  various  parties  or  factions.  The  mass  of 
politics,  the  people  have  httle  voice  in  important  decisions.  For  example, 
ttw'dtiM  ^^  labor  party  of  the  cities,  the  so-called  proletariat,  denounced 
D'Annunzio's  adventure  at  Fiume  and  opposed  the  effort  of  the 
tilling  class  to  make  it  fight  for  imperial  ambitions.  In  a  few  cases, 
notably  at  Trieste,  there  was  even  a  demand  for  a  republic. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Italian  pjeople  are  farmers,  who  are 
on  the  whole  without  education  and  who  take  little  interest  in  politics. 
(Figure  73  shows  the  distribution  of  illiteracy  in  Italy.)  They  are 
against  communism ;  that  is,  they  wish  to  keep  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate ownership.  But  in  1919  they  did  demand,  and  secure  to  some 
extent  as  a  result  of  the  fear  of  the  government,  the  use  of  unculti- 
vated lands  on  the  large  estates,  the  lalifimdia.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  choice  for  the  government  in  this  matter,  for  early  in  October 
1919,  agrarian  disorders,  especially  in  the  south,  grew  in  intensity 
and  in  scale,  and  at  one  time  reached  a  point  that  threatened  civil 
war.  They  were  especially  marked  in  Sicily,  where,  in  the  first  two 
weeks,  thirty  persons  were  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded.  Peasants 
went  about  in  armed  bands,  taking  forcible  possession  of  imcultivated 
estates.  The  disorders  began  to  decline  at  the  end  of  a  month,  stopped 
in  less  than  three  months,  and  revived  for  a  time  in  1930. 
Italy  luitn.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  Italy  is  lower  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Slbita!*  France,  or  the  United  States.  She  had  just  finished  the  costly  war 
WW  with  Turkey  in  1912  when  she  had  a  new  war  to  face.    Only  by  im- 

porting coal,  iron,  and  cotton  in  order  to  increase  her  industrial  pro- 
duction can  she  hope  to  pay  her  staggering  war  debt.  At  best  it  will 
be  difficult  for  her  to  meet  current  expenses  and  the  interest  on  her 
debts,  to  say  nothing  of  paying  the  principal. 

Altogether  praiseworthy  have  been  her  eiforta  at  financial  recon- 
struction thus  far.  By  practicing  economy  and  by  taxing  her  people 
heavily  to  pay  for  current  expenses,  Italy  has  shown  a  disposition 
to  meet  her  obligations.  If  she  continues  in  this  course,  her  credit 
will  be  good,  her  money  will  rise  in  exchange  value,  her  trade  will 
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Fici.  73.  Compare  with  Figure  72  to  see  how  Italian  illiteracy  affects  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  StsteB.  European  Deigbbora  of  Italy  get  the  largest  number  of  emigretiiig 
literates,  but  character  and  literacy  are  not  necessarily  related.  All  territory  outside  the  bouad- 
aries  of  IS14  is  cross-lined  downward  and  to  the  riEht.  Compiled  from  data  given  oa  sheet 
15  of  Mori,  JVumo  allantt  de  geografia  firica,  poliiica  cd  econoniua,  Vol.  I,  1918. 

increase.  It  will  be  a  real  test  of  Italian  national  chciracter  to  come 
out  of  the  present  difficulties  without  throwing  the  country  back  into 
the  state  of  disunion  and  poverty  from  which  it  rose  only  after  so 
long  and  painful  a  struggle. 

Europe  and  the  world  need  a  strong  Italy.     The  genius  of  her  Redoc- 
people,  their  industry  and  strength,  should  be  developed,  not  im-  ,ni»- 
paired.     Relieved  from  the  prolonged  threat  of  invasion  from  the  """fa 
north,  she  cfin  Eifibrd  to  reduce  her  army  and  navy  to  small  size  and  itaij 
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thus  throw  off  one  of  the  chief  burdens  of  the  past.  The  capital 
formerly  spent  in  preparation  for  war  will  build  dynamos,  railways, 
ships,  and  factories,  and  will  put  her  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  stronger 
commercial  nation. 

ITALIAN   COLONIAL  INTERESTS 

Figure  74  shows  the  distribution  of  Italian  colonies.    Their  relative 
poverty    and    unimpwrtance   are    noteworthy.     Every    step    in   the 
direction  of  colonial  expansion  has  been  costly  and  disappointing. 
But   Italian   ambitions  will  not  be  satisfied  until  there  are  Italian 
colonies    in    the    lands   bordering   the  Mediterranean  —  in  Adalia 
(Turkish)  and  in  Africa  (Berber  and  Arab). 
FMUautd        Italian  efforts  at  expansion  have  been  wholly  artificial.     Lacking 
^^       internal  politiced  cohesion,  without  colonial  experience,  having  no 
•(fortt  capittJ  for  the  development  of  colonial  enterprises,  yet  proud  of  her 

traditions  and  entertaining  the  hope  of  a  revival  of  military  powers 
and  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome,  Italy  could  take  only  feeble  steps 
along  the  road  by  which  Great  Britain  and  France  had  passed  to  power. 
Assah  on  the  western  Red  Sea  coast  was  purchased  in  1870,  where- 
upon Italian  colonial  ambition  declined  until  1885,  when  it  was 
suddenly  revived.  The  port  of  Massowah  (Fig.  74)  was  occupied. 
The  vast  and  continuous  stream  of  Italian  emigration,  due  to  heavy 
taxes  and  a  hard  life,  was  to  be  turned  into  colonial  channels.  Yet  Italy 
had  no  large  modern  merchant  marine,  and  was  obliged  to  import  coal 
and  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  materials  from  possible  colonies. 

Colonial  expansion  took  its  most  active  form  in  East  Africa.  Italy 
pushed  into  Abyssinia,  and  in  1889,  by  the  treaty  of  Ucciali,  claimed 
virtual  suzerainty  over  the  country.  But  Menelik  repudiated  the 
treaty,  claiming  that  it  read  differently  in  the  Abyssinian  text,  and 
in  1896  at  the  battle  of  Adowa  a  force  of  12,000  Italians  was  almost 
annihilated  by  an  army  of  80,000  Abyssinians.  Italy  was  forced  to 
give  up  her  idea  of  an  Abyssinian  protectorate,  and  in  addition  she 
had  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity. 

Only  the  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  regions  remained,  with  their  arid 
climate  and  poor  soil.  A  poor  late-comer  in  the  colonial  field,  Italy  had 
only  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  British  and  French  tables.  Yet 
the  Italians  have  taken  inteUigent  and  energetic  action  with  respect 
to  the  resources  in  their  possession.  They  have  built  rOads,  trained 
native  troops  for  pofice  purposes,  drilled  artesian  wells,  built  light- 
houses, established  schools,  encouraged  immigration,  and  regulated 
the  water  supply. 
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Fio.  74.  Italian  edoniea.  To  Italy  were  asEiEiied  th«  Uaods  of  BhodM  and  of  Cwteloriuo 
near  the  mainland  of  Anatolia.  (See  Figure  158.)  Additions  of  territoiy,  at  Britiah  ezpeasa, 
were  made  west  of  Egyiit  and  in  the  eaetarD  part  of  Kens^  Colony,  and  tiie  French  acroed  to  ft 
reetiEostion  of  the  Ubyan  boundary.  Baaed  on  L'A/rigut  FrantaUt,  January  1020,  p.  10; 
March  1630,  p.  80 ;  Uomtmtnt  Gtoerapkiguc,  IS  Auguat  1020,  p.  438. 


Of  far  greater  importance  to  Italy  than  her  own  dependencies  are 
Italian  "colonies"  established  under  other  flags.  Wherever  the  Ital- 
ians have  gone  in  large  numbers  —  America,  Argentina,  Brazil  —  they 
have  formed  settlements  of  great  benefit  to  Italian  trade.  ItaUan 
merchants  have  established  branch  houses,  Italian  newspapers  have 
kept  up  interest  in  the  homeland,  Italian  bfinks  have  facUitated  the 
flow  of  credits.  RetumiDg  emigrants,  with  large  aggregate  funds, 
have  enriched  Italy's  national  treasury  and  promoted  home  indus- 
tries. It  is  in  such  colonies  in  large  and  rich  commercial  nations 
rather  than  in  the  poor  national  possessions  in  Africa  that  Italy 
has  reaped  real  commercial  benefits. 
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Libya  {Tripoli) 

In  northern  Africa,  Italian  interests  center  in  the  province  of  Libya, 
which  became  a  part  of  the  Italian  realm  as  a  result  of  the  Turkish- 
Italian  war  of  1911-1912. 

Libya  is  the  great  repon  between  western  Egypt  and  Tunis.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Mohanunedan  Berbers  and  Arabs,  both  of  which 
stocks  are  strongly  mixed  with  negro  blood,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual flow  of  slaves  northward  from  central  Africa-  Slaves  are  still 
kept,  and,  until  the  Italian  occupation,  were  exported  from  those  parts 
of  northern  Africa  that  were  in  the  control  of  Turkey.  In  Libya  the 
Berbers  have  been  pushed  back  into  the  mountains  by  the  Arab  in- 
vaders. In  the  large  towns  the  Arabs  are  also  mixed  with  Berbers, 
Jews,  Egyptians,  and  natives  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  European  coun- 
tries. 
Mode  «f  The  Arabs  came  into  Libya  as  a  result  of  the  Mohanunedan  con- 

quest of  the  country  in  the  7th  century.  In  the  11th  century  there 
came  a  still  stronger  inflow  of  Arab  robber  tribes.  Their  conquest 
of  the  coasttd  region  was  complete;  but  they  were  never  able  to 
extend  their  control  far  inland.  They  live  in  tents,  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  raise  dates  and  other  tropical  products  in  the  oases  scat- 
tered along  the  depressions  or  along  the  upland  borders  where  a  little 
water  is  available.  The  Berbers  are  almost  altogether  sedentary,  cul- 
tivating the  soil  and  living  in  permanent  habitations.  The  oases  of 
the  coast  are  fertUe  and  weU>watered  in  Libya,  and  these  draw  to 
them,  in  the  harvest  season,  many  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert. 

The  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya  have  a  patriarchal  organization,  and 
property  within  the  tribe  is  collective.  Each  family  lives  by  itself 
in  a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  tents,  and  a  collection  of  families  con- 
stitutes a  tribe  with  particular  ownership  of  oases  and  peisture  land,  be- 
yond which  it  cannot  go.  The  boundaries  are  clearly  marked  and 
recognized  in  the  oases,  but  rather  badly  marked  in  the  pastures,  and 
quEurels  are  frequent.  Even  the  largest  towns  &re  not  big  cities  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  word.  TripoU  has  about  73,000  people,  Ben- 
ghazi 35,000,  and  the  others  are  much  smaller. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tribes  of  northern  Africa  are  the  Tua- 
regs.  They  are  warlike  and  engage  chiefly  in  raiding  caravans  that 
traverse  the  desert.  While  a  few  live  in  Libya,-  most  of  them  live 
farther  west  in  the  French  colonies  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
They  are  treacherous  and  revengeful,  and  they  have  been  brought 
under  control  by  the  French  only  with  extreme  difficulty.    The  Senussi 
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(page  56)  have  some  of  their  chief  centers  and  strongholds  in  Libya, 
whence  they  wield  great  political  and  religious  influence  over  Saharan 
tribes  of  Mohammedans,  both  near  and  remote. 

During  the  Worid  War,  the  interior  of  Libya  and  some  of  the  coast  Op«r«Hoiia 
line  was  recaptured  from  Italy  by  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Germans  work-  ^^'^la 
ing  in  cooperation.    A  final  armistice  with  the  Arab  chiefs  was  not  wodd  wir 
signed  until  24  April  1919,  when  they  agreed  to  recognize  Italian 
sovereignty  over  the  country. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  value  of  the  trade  leaving  Libyan  DecHn* 
porta  has  steadily  declined.  Goods  worth  more  than  $3,000,000  Swul*''*° 
were  exported  from  Benghazi,  the  second  port  of  the  country,  in  1005. 
In  1908  the  exports  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $1,500,000,  and 
in  1913  they  had  fallen  to  less  than  $300,000.  This  decline  in  trade 
was  caused  by  the  unrest  and  brigandage  which  prevailed  in  the 
interior,  and  by  the  success  of  the  British  and  French  in  deflect- 
ing the  trade  of  the  Lake  Tchad  region  to  Egyptian  and  Tunisian 
outlets. 

The  interior  of  Libya  does  not  seem  capable  of  important  develop- 
ment. In  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  build  railroads  or  construct 
roads,  since  in  this  portion  of  the  Sfdiara  the  desert  sand  shifts  to  an 
unusual  degree  before  the  driving  winds.  Agriculture  is  possible  only 
in  the  oases,  and  irrigation  elsewhere  is  out  of  the  question.  To  these 
natural  difficulties  must  be  added  the  fact  that  Italy  has  assumed  a 
privileged  position  with  respect  to  her  colony,  and  foreign  merchants 
must  pay  double  the  customs  duties  and  anchorage  charges  collected 
from  Italian  shipping. 

Under  the  Romans,  Libya  and  Cyrenaica  had  a  far  larger  popu-  DifflcnitiM 
lation  than  they  now  contain.    With  the  invasion  of  the  Islamic  Arab,  ^^^*'°'' 
the  country  was  depopulated  and  large  sections  revrated  to  the  desert.  offld«i<  in 
To  control  the  population  of  600,000  Berbers  and  Arabs,  to  reconcile       ^ 
the  natives  to  European  ideas  and  culture,  to  reestablish  the  irrigation 
works,  to  destroy  the  locusts,  —  or  at  least  to  diminish  their  numbers, 
—  and  to  carry  out  sanitary  and  educational  measures,  will  be  no  easy 
task  for  Italy. 

The  administration  of  Libyan  peoples  calls  for  adaptation  to  the 
spirit  and  needs  and  way  of  life  of  strange  and  hostile  tribes.  For 
years  to  come  a  considerable  military  force  will  be  required  merely 
to  pacify  the  country.  Moreover,  the  colony  will  not  pay.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  expand  into  adjoining  fertile  regions  having  a  rich 
trade.  Libya  is  a  liability  that  will  test  Italy's  interest  in  difficult 
colonial  problems  and  her  power  of  handling  them. 
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Italian  Interests  in  Asia  Minor  and  Albania 

After  her  war  with  Turkey  in  1912,  Italy  sought  privileges  on  the 
Turkish  mainland  opposite  her  new-won  archipelago  of  the  Dodecanese. 
Italian  bondholders  of  the  Ottoman  PubUc  Debt  obtained  a  concession 
&om  \he  Turkish  government  for  a  railway  line  to  nm  from  Adalia 
on  the  coast  to  the  inland  town  of  Buldur  at  the  southeastern  end  of 
the  Aidin  railway.  By  this  means  Italy  hoped  to  win  the  trade  of  a 
rich  coastal  lowland  region  and  its  tributary  valleys,  whence  subtropi- 
cal products  are  exported,  like  rice,  tobacco,  opium,  cotton,  and  fruit. 

More  recent  advances  of  the  Italians  have  emphasized  their  eager- 
ness  to  win  a  foothold  in  Asia  Minor.  They  occupied  the  harbor 
of  Marmara  as  a  coaling  station  and  landed  troops  at  Adalia  in  April 
1919,  when  all  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Allies  was  that  Italy 
should  have  a  battalion  in  Turkey.  They  also  sent  battleships  to 
Smyrna  and  landed  500  men  at  Scala  Nuova. 

These  operations  of  the  Itahans,  taken  independently  of  the  other 
AUies,  were  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Greeks  about  Smyrna  and  to  the' 
French  in  Syria,  and  also  caused  grave  mirest  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans, who  feared  that  even  temporary  occupation  by  the  Italians  would 
mean  a  loss  of  sovereignty  or  of  important  commercial  advantages. 

The  final  result  of  Italian  ambitions  in  Asia  Minor  Is  conditional 
possession  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  At  the  time  of  signing  the  Turkish 
treaty  (treaty  of  Sevres,  1030),  Italy  also  agreed  to  relinquish  the 
Dodecanese  to  Greece,  except  for  Rhodes,  which  is  to  have  a  plebiscite 
in  a  few  years.  If  the  people  of  Rhodes  vote  for  union  with  Greece, 
Italy  will  retire,  provided  Great  Britain  also  retires  from  Cyprus  — 
which  Great  Britain  will  probably  never  do. 

Equally  disappointing  to  Italy  has  been  her  Albanian  venture.  Be- 
ginning with  the  occupation  of  large  parts  of  Albania  and  claims  to  all  of 
it  as  a  protecting  or  mandatory  power,  she  retired  her  troops  to  Valona, 
only  to  be  driven  out  of  this  port  by  Albanian  forces.  On  3  August 
1920  she  signed  an  agreement  with  Albania  by  the  terms  of  which  she 
abandons  Valona  (much  overestimated  as  the  naval  key  to  the  Adri- 
atic) ,  but  retains  the  island  of  Saseno,  which  commands  it,  and  the  use 
of  the  bay  of  Valona  when  necessary  for  shelter  or  refitting.  Italy 
also  has  the  right  to  occupy  and  fortify  the  two  points  of  land  that 
inclose  Valona  on  the  north  and  south,  and  to  have  freedom  of  action 
if  the  integrity  of  Valona  and  Albania  is  threatened.  She  recognizes 
the  independence  and  unity  of  Albania.'and  hopes  in  this  way  to  neu- 
tralize anti-Italian  influence  in  both  northern  and  southern  Albania. 
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THE  DEHOCRATIC  DBIFT  IN  SPAIK 

Though  Spain  neither  gained  nor  lost  territory  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War,  her  international  relations  have  taken  on  new  aspects  by  reason 
of  her  participation  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaties  that  closed  the 
war.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
her  representatives  sit  on  several  important  comimissions.  She  also 
enjoys  a  new  status  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of  northern  Morocco.  Her 
financial  condition  is  so  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  her  active 
trade  as  a  neutral  during  the  war  that  she  has  entered  upon  a  new 
period  of  industrial  development.  The  features  of  Spanish  life  that 
may  counterbalance  these  favorable  conditions  are  ihe  social  insta- 
bility of  the  people  and  the  political  instabiUty  of  the  state.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  the  radical,  or 
socialist,  movement  in  Spain,  and  the  revival  of  a  separatist  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  provinces,  a  tendency  which  has  manifested 
itself  repeatedly  in  Spanish  history,  despite  the  unifying  influence  of 
the  long  struggle  against  the  Moor. 

RABICALISM   IN   SPAIN 

The  period  of  recent  socialist  activity  corresponds  roughly  with  i 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  XIII,  since  his  coming  of  age  in  1902,  though  ^^ 
the  impelling  causes  of  unrest  do  not  lie  in  the  character  of  the  king, 
who  is  popular,  or  in  his  influence  in  government,  which  has  always 
been  conciliatory  and  cxsnstructive.  A  few  months  before  his  coro- 
nation there  were  serious  riots  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa.  In 
ld03  riots  took  place  at  Salamanca,  Barcelona,  and  Madrid.  Stimu- 
lated by  a  crop  failure  and  a  famine  in  Andalusia,  rioting  occurred  in 
soutliem  Spain  in  1905 ;  disorders  led  to  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Catalonia;  Seville,  Granada,  Oviedo,  Bilbao,  and  Valencia 
were  centers  of  serious  disturbance.  In  1908  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  Barcelona,  and  the  restoration  of  order  was  followed  by  the 
passage  of  laws  that  imjm)ved  living  conditions  —  at  least  to  a  modest 
degree  —  in  the  industrial  regions. 

The  more  liberal  policy  of  the  government  following  these  various  cauHwirf 
disorders  might  have  had  a  happy  outcome  had  it  not  been  for  native  ^Jf, 
troubles  in  Morocco,  which  required  the  increase  of  the  Spanish  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves.    In  Catalonia  there 
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were  strikes  and  disorders  as  a  protest  against  the  government's 
policy  in  Morocco.  These  bad  their  center  at  Barcelona,  where  in 
July  1909  a  revolutionary  mob,  consisting  among  others  of  Spanish 
workmen  and  disorderly  spirits  from  South  America  and  eastern 
Europe,  attacked  the  convents  €ind  churches  and  engaged  in  three  days 
of  street  fighting.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  martial  law  through- 
out the  whole  of  Spain  on  28  July,  and  for  two  months  the  coun- 
try was  kept  in  order  only  by  military  means.  Ferrer,  an  anardiist 
and  leader  in  the  disorder,  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  shot. 

On  top  of  these  difficulties  came  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Morocco  by  the  Rif  tribesmen,  who  were  subdued 
only  after  six  months  of  hard  fighting.  Thereupon  trouble  broke  out 
afresh.  Constitutional  guarantees  had  to  be  suspended  in  1911,  owing 
to  a  general  strike  on  government-owned  railways.  In  1912  another 
strike  was  avoided  only  by  putting  the  military  in  control  of  the  train 
service.  To  the  oppc^tion  elements  the  government  has  become  the 
symbol  of  inefficiency. 

That  Spain  should  have  continued  its  traditional  form  of  government 
without  a  general  revolution  is  a  tribute  to  its  democratic  king,  for 
the  liberal  agitation  that  started  before  the  beginning  of  his  reign  has 
never  ceased.  While  the  loss  of  the  last  of  her  American  and  Asiatic 
colonies,  in  1898,  might  have  enabled  her  leaders  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  domestic  problems,  tlie  action  of  the  radical  elements  in  indus- 
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trial  re^pns  hastened  the  country  into  a  series  of  bitter  contests,  the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  view. 

In  November  1919  a  lockout  was  put  into  force  at  Barcelona  by  intenui 
the  employers,  and  the  threat  was  made  by  the  Spanah  Employers'  JiSwS^ 
Association  to  extend  the  lockout  to  the  whole  of  Spain  if  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  treat  more  fairly  the  two  parties  to  the  quarrel  — 
employers  and  employed.  Each  accused  the  other  of  pohtical  motives. 
By  January  1920  terrorism  and  bitterness  had  greatly  increased,  and 
strike  agitation  had  extended  to  Madrid,  Valencia,  Vigo,  and  other 
cities  from  Barcelona.  Closely  connected  with  these  disturbances  were 
the  perils  of  the  army  juntos,  which  exist  for  pohtical  and  illegal  as  weE 
as  for  professional  purposes.  Growing  in  power,  they  may  menace 
the  security  of  the  state  in  times  of  internal  disorder. 

SEPARATIST   TENDENCIES   AND   THEIR   HISTORIC   CAUSES 

The  World  War  of  1914-1918  divided  Spain.  Many  Spaniards  are 
jealous  of  French  cultural  influence  in  Latin  America  and  resent 
French  pressure  on  Spain  in  Moroccan  affairs.  Gibraltar  is  re- 
membered against  Great  Britain.  The  liberal  and  many  of  the  intel- 
lectual elements  favored  the  AUies  during  the  war ;  the  conservative 
elements  were  in  sympathy  with  Germany. 

Running  like  a  thread  through  aU  the  political  turmoil  and  the  Bda- 
disturbed  social  and  financial  conditions  of  Spain  is  the  vexed  ques-  ^ttwJL 
tion  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state,  which  reached  its  cU-  '^S^i. 
max  in  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  control  the  rehgious  orders. 
It  was  during  a  period  of  general  protest  against  the  corruptions  and 
privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  specifically  in  the  year 
1836,  that  rehgious  congregations  had  been  banished  from  Spain. 
But  in  18dl  the  law  of  1836  was  so  far  altered  as  to  permit  the  re- 
establishment  of  certain  orders.     From  that  time  down  to  the  present, 
the  growth  in  the  number  and  power  of  the  orders  has  been  rapid,  and 
their  pohtical  and  social  influence  is  formidable.     Every  attempt  to 
tax  or  control  them  has  been  met  by  violent  clerical  agitation.     Eb£- 
empted  from  taxes,  they  have  been  enabled  to  engage  in  commercial 
projects  and  industrial  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  compete  unfairly 
with  lay  rivals. 

Troublesome  as  it  already  was,  the  problem  presented  a  more  seri- 
ous aspect  with  the  change  from  a  monarchist  to  a  republican  form 
of  government  in  Portugal  in  1910,  when  the  religious  congregations 
expelled  from  Portugal  came  to  Spain.    There  were  also  ecclesiastical 
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refugees  from  France  that  came  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  in  France  (1905). 

In  addition  to  the  political  factors,  there  are  geographical  conditions 
that  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  peninsula  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  natural  regions 
separated  by  formidable  barriers  which,  in  the  past,  exercised  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  local  inhabitants,  and  later,  upon  their 
social  and  judicial  systems  as  well  as  upon  their  political  forms  and 
solidarity.  The  great  extent  of  the  interior  plateau,  the  broken 
character  of  its  borders,  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  more  prominent 
sierras,  have  made  it  more  difficult  to  diminish  those  diversities  of 
speech,  political  thought,  and  social  character  which  for  a  long  time 
kept  the  populations  of  Spain  apart  and  which  still  threaten  to  turn 
the  country  back  into  the  state  of  disunion  that  has  repeatedly  pre- 
vailed. From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  union  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  late  in  the  15th  century,  as  well  as  in  the  period  following, 
princely  rivahies  have  disfigm^  the  political  life  of  Spain. 

The  population  of  Spain  numbers  about  20,000,000,  and  the  den- 
sity is  a  little  more  than  100  to  the  square  mile.  Considering  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  its  natural  resources,  the  country  is  very  thinly 
populated  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  long  succes- 
sion of  military  expeditions  conducted  against  the  Moors  dxu-ing  their 
occupation  of  most  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  greatly  decreased  the 
native  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  never  recovered 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  1809.  It  was  a 
great  blow  to  agriculture,  for  the  Moorish  peoples  of  the  southern 
semi-EU'id  region  were  masters  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands.  They 
had  buUt  irrigation  works  and  applied  a  system  of  cultivation  far  su- 
perior to  that  formerly  in  vogue.  The  Moors  introduced  sugar  cane, 
cultivated  cotton  rather  widely,  and  in  general  improved  the  breeds  of 
live  stock.     Of  less  importance,  but  still  a  considerable  factor,  was  the 

■  expulsion  of  the  Jews  late  in  the  15th  century.  The  whole  colonial 
period  was  marked  by  emigration  and  heavy  loss  of  life  in  military 
expeditions  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  pioneers  in  jiew  and  unhealthful 
conditions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
science  of  tropical  medicine  in  the  days  of  Spanish  colonial  expansion. 
The  earlier  history  of  Spain  has  some  striking  modem  parallels. 
Spain  made  great  progress  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation 
and  possessed  a  certain  unity,  due  to  the  general  use  of  the  Roman  law 
and  the  organization  and  almost  universal  influence  of  the  Christian 

church.    When  the  Roman  Empire  fell  apart  with  the  onset  of  the 
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Fia.  76.  The  Kreater  p&rt  of  the  plaiiu  and  valley  oountry  of  Spain  is  dry.  Tbe  boundary 
between  arid  and  humid  regioDH  is  after  Bmnhea,  La  giographit  humaine,  1917;  the  limits  of 
tbe  steppe  regkins  are  from  E.  Reyes  Prdnper.  Lai  ettepai  dt  Eipatia  y  <u  vtoelaeidn,  1915. 
Each  Bteppe  district  has  a  local  name;  eg.,  the  one  about  Ssrasooaa  is  called  Eattjia  iMrico,  the 
ODe  about  Granada  £i(cp<i  granadina. 

barbarian  invMions,  the  accustomed  routes  of  commerce  were  broken, 
and  the  invaded  country  dissolved  into  its  component  fragments. 

In  its  fragmented  condition  the  peninsula  was  weak  and  subject  to  weakneia 
foreign  conquests ;  hence,  when  the  Moslems  came  in  711,  the  country  ^^^ 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  armies.     The  success  of  the  Moslems  lay  <»»odtioa 
not  in  their  political  organization  or  military  strength,  but  in  the  Hoon 
social  and  regional  disorganization  of  tbe  people  of  Spain.     The  north- 
ward progress  of  the  Moors  waa  almost  unobstructed.    In  718  they 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks,  only  to 
meet  with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Charles  Martel  at  the  battle  of 
Tours  in  732.     Monasteries  and  cities,  landowners  and  local  rulers, 
paid  tribute  to  the  invader.     Some  of  the  people  even  accepted  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 
The  invaders  had  come  from  the  desert.     They  were  the  last  western 
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extension  of  the  great 
Arab  wave  that  swept 
from  east  of  the  Red  Sea 
over  northern  Africa. 
Their  Mohammedanism 
was  hardly  orthodox ; 
their  blood  was  ex- 
tremely mixed.  The 
"  Moors  "  were  a  sort  of 
loose  confederation  of 
Arabs,  Berbers,  Syrians, 
and  others,  and  they 
quarreled  among  them- 
selves. The  Berber  re- 
volted because  he  was 
assigned  the  barren  cen- 
tral plateau.    The  vari- 

Fia.  77.     Tho  numbets  represent  the  datee  on  nhich  Spain  ,       i      ,   -i 

and  Portugal  were  reconquered  from  the  Moor^  by  Chris-  0U3   Arab     tribCS    qUaT- 

tian  forcea,   in   each  case  up    to   the  limit  shown    by   tlie  mlod      aa     a      i.ooiilt     nt 

broken  line  on  whirh  the  date  atanda.      It  was  only  in  1492  "^'^  .  ®^      ®      rCSUIt     OI 

that  Granada,  the  last  Btronghold  of  the  Moors,  was  retaken,  rivalries     and      dlsumon 

The  djtfl  ropreaont  the  locationfl  of  towoa  and  Rpographicul        .    .v      l       _i      r  iU      a I. 

features    that    HtilL    have     Moorish     names.      After    Rcdua,  ^t  ^hC  heart  Ol  the  Arab 

L'homme  <i  la  urre.  Vol.  III.  p.  448;  IV,  p.  159.  world.    Only  by  main- 

taining a  mercenary  army  of  African  negroes  were  the  Moors  able  to 
keep  their  Spanish  possessions.  At  that  they  were  never  able  com- 
pletely to  subjugate  the  peninsula;  the  Basques  and  other  isolated 
groups  in  naturally  strong  positions  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  northwestern  Spain  maintained  their  independence  throughout 
the  long  period  of  Moslem  occupation. 

We  may  summarize  the  greater  part' of  the  period  of  Moorish  occu- 
pation by  saying  that  it, was  thoroughly  confused;  and  as  order  and 
organization  developed  in  the  Christian  portions  of  Spain  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Moors,  the  long  strife  began  which  ended  in  the  reconquest 
of  the  land.  As  military  inefficiency  and  corruption  increased  among 
the  Moors,  the  Christian  kings  advanced  into  the  Moorish  country 
with  well-disciplined  cavalry  belonging  to  the  great  monastic  military 
orders.  Cordova  was  conquered  in  1S36,  Seville  in  1248,  Valencia 
in  1237,  and  in  1340  at  the  battle  of  the  Rio  Salado  the  African  in- 
vaders suffered  a  critical  defeat,  after  which  they  were  only  occa- 
sionally a  dangerous  factor  in  Spanish  hfe.  Their  last  stronghold, 
Granada,  fell  in  1492. 

From  1340  forward,  Spanish  history  records  a  long  and  painful 
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process  of  unification.  It  was  not  until  the  early  years  of  the  IStli 
century  that  a  really  ardent  spirit  of  nationalism  was  displayed. 
Except  for  a  common  religion  and  a  common  throne,  there  would  * 
hardly  have  been  any  progress  at  all.  For  patriotism  in  Spain  ie  a 
local  thing  that  reflects  the  geographiciJ  division  of  the  country ;  a 
man  says  he  is  a  Gcilician,  an  Asturian,  a  Castilian,  an  Andalusian ; 
he  rarely  thinks  of  himself  as  a  Spaniard.  While  Castilian  is  the 
literary  language  of  Spain,  the  people  of  each  great  region  have  a 
distinctive  speech.  In  Aragon  the  people  speak  a  dialect  of  Cas- 
tilian ;  the  people  of  Catalonia  speak  a  dialect  similar  to  that  of  south- 
em  France ;  the  Basques  have  a  distinct  language  of  their  own,  and 
both  Catalan  and  Castilian  have  several  important  dialects. 

Locally,  Spaniard  is  separated  from  Spaniard  hy  mountain  barriers, 
by  tradition,  by  language,  by  social  customs,  by  grades  of  society. 
Cities  were  long  arrayed  against  cities,  and  villages  against  villages. 
There  was  unequal  distribution  of  the  taxes ;  there  were  special  privi- 
leges to  this  and  that  city  or  monastery,  and  the  nobles  were  exempted 
from  taxation.  With  the  increase  of  landed  possessions  by  the  nobles 
and  monasteries,  a  heavier  burden  of  taxation  was  thrown  upon  the 
towns.  These  difficulties  have  their  effect  even  in  our  own  time.  The 
present  contest  between  church  and  state  reaches  back  to  the  time 


Fio.  78.  Granada,  a.  stronghold  of  the  Moon  in  Spain.  After  iu  capture  in  1492  by  Spanish 
iroopa  the  Moors  were  driven  into  Africa.  The  famous  palace  of  the  Alhambra  stands  on  the 
height  at  the  left. 
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Fia.  79.  The  BemraliMd  t&nBu><e  boundanea  of 
Spain.  Trom  Agoatiiu,  L'Burope  tthni^ua  at  Itn- 
uittiqut,  1 :  10.000.000.  1917. 


of  the  Christianization  of 
Spain.  In  Spain  as  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  almost  every 
other  European  country,  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  are 
strongly  affected  by  the  com- 
plications of  history.  If  soci- 
ety is  steadied  by  age-old  cus- 
toms, it  is  also  thwarted  at 
times  by  the  power  of  histori- 
cal fact  and  precedent. 

Though  it  had  its  glorious 
days,  Spanish  colonial  history 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
great  extent  of  its  field,  but 
also  for  its  rapid  decline  after  readiing  a  brilliant  climax.  The  last 
stage  of  the  process  came  in  1898,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  SpEiin  lost  to  the  United  States  all  but  a  few  of  her 
Pacific  possessions,  which  few  she  later  sold  to  Germany  (page  SOS). 
Her  West  Indian  possessions  also  were  lost,  -and  nothing  now  remains 
to  her  in  the  way  of  colonies  except  Rio  de  Oro,  Spanish  Guinea,  a 
few  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  small  portions  of  Mo- 
rocco— the  northern  and  southern  Spanish  Zones  (Fig.  80).  The 
causes  of  Spanish  colonial  losses  are  many,  and  some  of  them  are 
still  embedded  in  the  national  life.  Heavy  emigration  during  the 
colonial  period,  the  expulsion  of  Jews  and  Moors  in  the  ISth  and  16th 
centuries  and  also  earlier,  special  exemptions  from  taxes,  government 
interference  in  trade,  a  lack  of  industry  among  some  classes,  and  an 
exceptional  number  of  convents  and  monasteries,  are  among  the  chief 
causes.  Government  intervention  in  trade  became  a  habit,  and  yet 
the  government,  until  quite  recent  years,  has  never  done  anything 
constructive  in  modifying  geographical  conditions  and  increasing 
productivity.  On  the  contrary,  diiefly  through  the  institution  known  ' 
as  the  Mesta,  an  organization  of  the  pastoral  interests,  it  long  favored 
grazing  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  it  did  not 
adequately  maintain  the  irrigation  systems  developed  by  the  Moors 
in  the  south  of  Spain. 

PRESENT   POLmCAL   AND   ECONOMIC   SITUATION 

To  break  up  along  lines  of  race  and  local  interest  would  be  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  both  of  aU  Spain  and  of  the  smaller  units,  and  one 
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of  the  problems  of  the 
day  is  to  accomplish  a 
change  toward  demo- 
cratic rule  and  yet  hold 
the  country  together  so 
that  the  different  parts 
may  have  the  benefit  of 
free  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts in  a  fairly  well- 
balanced  state.  The 
setting  up  of  a  nmnber 
of  independent  states, 
with  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  boundary 
lines  and  the  creation 
of  boundary  disputes, 
would  complicate  the 
social  and  coounercial 
life  of  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula and  weaken  the 
Spanish  people. 

The  outstanding 
problems  of  Spanish 
government    relate    to 


,  I  .       Fio,  80-     Spanish  possesBioiiB  in  Africa.     It  has  been  arraDged 

tne  governmental   attl-    mlh  France  Ihst  «one  a  may  b6  occupied  by  Spain  at  her 

tude  toward  the  pohcy  p'o"""*-    '^^''  *f%^^:^^^  ^"^  ''°'^-,°\'°''^ aJ"  ^^ 

,        ,,    ,  r_,         southern  zone  of  apanlsh  Morocco;   a  ainiilarly  shaded  lone 

of  organized  labor.    The     south  of  Gibraltar  is  the  northern  fone.     From  SUeler's  ffond- 

labor  element  is  cen-  ■^'" -^^  the  (?.=^aM..<^  ./.«r™/.  juDe  i9i>o. 
tered  chiefly  in  three  cities,  —  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  and  Valencia,  The 
demands  of  the  labor  party  are  for  an  autonomy  so  complete  as 
practically  to  remove  the  laborers  from  the  control  of  the  non-indus- 
trial part  of  the  population,  but  they  would  be  clearly  outnumbered 
at  the  present  time  by  other  political  elements. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  himself  inclined  toward  larger  and  larger  demo-  i 
cralic  rights,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  constitutional  powers  J 
of  the  law-making  body.     But  more  than  once  in  the  past  fewyears  ' 
it  has  been  a  question  whether  he  would  tJly  hiraaelf  witb  the  working 
population  closely  enough  to  maintain  his  throne.     During  the  World 
War,  though  he  was  surrounded  by  pro-German  influences,  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  AUied  cause  was  repeatedly  proved.    By  maintaining  a 
neutral  position,  Spain  was  able  to  increase  her  trade,  and  the  resulting 
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prosperity  helped  to  stay  the  oft-impending  revolution.  It  was  freely 
predicted  that  a  revolution  would  occur  directly  after  the  war,  but 
the  economic  rearrangement  of  the  life  of  the  country  was  effected 
with  suflBcient  skill  to  delay  it  still  longer. 

In  view  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  conservative  Spani^  ele- 
ments —  the  nobles,  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  capitalists  — 
it  is  doubtful  if  evolution  of  government  can  come  about  by  orderly 
processes.  Their  philosophy  b  frankly  that  of  the  privileged  caste. 
Perhaps  the  chief  hope  of  the  present  lies  in  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, or  Catholic  Syndicates,  first  organized  in  1918.  They 
serve  as  employment  bureaus,  provide  a  workman's  bank,  care  for  the 
sick,  and  exert  themselves  to  prevent  oppression ;  in  return  the  work- 
man promises  not  to  strike,  and  the  employer  agrees  to  the  arbitration 
of  labor  difGculties.  So  rapidly  has  the  movement  grown  that  there 
are  600,000  workers  enrolled  in  more  than  4000  local  syndicates. 
The  pro-  A.n  important  political  influence  is  exerted  by  a  group  of  pro- 

F^neh  French  Spaniards,  which  is  anti-moneirchical  as  well  as  anti-cleri- 
cal. It  is  a  large  and  influential  element,  located  chiefly  in  the  in- 
dustrial towns  and  capable  of  effective  organization.  Opposed  to 
it  are  the  aristocratic  class,  the  diurch,  and  the  peasantry.  The  line 
of  separation  between  the  two  groups  became  sharper  when  the 
French  government  seized  the  church  properties  in  France  and  ex- 
peUed  latrge  numbers  of  priests  and  "nuns,  who  took  refuge  in  Spain 
(page  147).  Opposition  on  this  score  cannot  fail  to  diminish  with  the 
recent  establishment  of  better  relations  between  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  Vatican  (page  81). 
r™,fl(rtwi»h  Spain  continues  to  be  suspicious  of  French  expansion,  in  spite  of  die 
treaty  of  1904,  mutually  recognizing  Spanish  and  French  rights  in 
Morocco.  In  1911  the  two  countries  were  close  to  a  military  clash. 
In  1912  their  differences  were  harmonized  by  an  agreement  extend- 
ing Spanish  territory  and  giving  to  Tangier,  with  a  district  of  nearly 
150  square  miles  about  it,  an  international  status.  Spain  was  to 
have  40  per  cent  and  France  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a  railway 
to  be  constructed  between  Tangier  and  Fez. 

SmaU  as  it  is,  the  Spanish  Zone  of  northern  Morocco  is  a  great 
of  the  drain  upon  Spanish  resources.     To  keep  the  people  of  die  region  in 

zw*''  order  requires  an  army  of  occupation  of  80,000  men,  and  the  expense 
involved  is  not  offset  by  products  of  equivalent  value  to  Spain.  The 
sole  commercial  advantage  appears  to  be  related  to  a  railway  tunnel 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  under  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  as  part  of 
a  line  to  extend  southwestward  to  the  coast  of  Africa  at  Rio  del  Oro, 
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Fia,  81,  The  northern  Spanish  Zone  in  Morocco.  The  spelling  oi  "Zafarin  iBlanda"  follows 
the  Unit«d  StateB  Hydrographic  Office  charts;  on  Borne  maps  the  name  ia  spelled  "Chafa- 
rioaa."     After  map  in  the  Geographical  Joumai,  May  1920. 

where  Spain  holds  additional  African  territory  (Fig.  80).  From  that 
point  and  from  Dakar  in  French  West  Africa  there  would  be  short 
steamer  connection  with  South  American  ports.  The  project  is  one 
thai  could  succeed  only  after  agreement  with  France. 

At  the  present  time  the  rivalry  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  field  of  Latin  American  trade. 
Spain  perhaps  desires  nothing  else  so  much  as  to  maintain  commercial 
and  spiritual  bonds  between  Spanish  America  and  herself.  But 
her  path  in  this  direction  is  beset  with  many  difficulties.  In  Mexico, 
for  example,  Spaniards  are  almost  as  much  disliked  as  Americans. 
Spain  depends  upon  the  United  States  for  cotton  Eind  in  part  for  her 
coal,  petroleum,  lumber,  and  wheat,  and  this  dependence  has  tended 
to  keep  ahve  commercial  relations,  which  were  developing  rapidly 
between  the  countries  just  before  the  World  War.  Between  1912  Euid 
1917  the  general  trade  of  Spain  had  increased  but  25  per  cent  in  value, 
while  imports  from  the  United  States  bad  increased  400  per  cent. 

As  a  neutral,  Spain  made  large  profits  on  war  suppUes.  Gold  flowed 
into  the  country  in  a  steady  stream.  The  output  of  coal  of  all 
grades  increased  from  4,400,000  long  tons  in  1914  to  7,200,000  in  1918. 
Water-power  resources  are  being  developed.  The  electrification  of  some 
of  the  railways  has  been  begun.  In  spite  of  internal  difficulties,  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country  is  better  than  at  any  time  since  1898. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

PORTUGAL'S  COLONIAL  POLICIES 

Portugal  was  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  national  and  colonial  recon- 
Btruction  when  the  war  came  in  1914  to  add  to  her  already  complex 
■  problems.  There  had  been  grave  dissatisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment, nominally  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  in  reality  a  reac- 
tionary oligarchy  headed  by  the  king.  In  1903  an  insurrection  of 
peasants  took  place  at  Fundao,  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
riots  at  Coimbra  and  a  strike  of  weavers  at  Oporto.  In  1908  King 
Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  assassinated  and  Prince  Manod 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  only  to  flee  to  England  for  safety  in  1910. 
The  corruption  of  the  pubUc  service  and  the  poverty  of  the  over- 
taxed peasant  and  artisan  classes  had  at  last  ended  in  revolution. 

For  many  years  the  country  had  also  suffered  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministering large  and  remote  colonial  possessions,  which  were  so 
inefficiently  managed  fis  to  require  heavy  annual  subsidies  for  their 
maintenance.  Portuguese  administrators  were  weak;  for  the  most 
part  the  colonies  had  an  unhealthful  climate ;  there  was  no  capital 
for  colonial  development.  The  poUtical  and  economic  situation  of 
Portugal  was  bad  from  every  standpoint  when  the  republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  1910. 

THE   PBOBLEMS   OF   THE   NEW   DEMOCRACY 

Among  the  new  poUcies  of  Portugal  as  framed  by  the  present  Iead^3, 
there  are  two  items  of  special  importance:  (1)  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  and  *(2)  a  larger  degree  of  autonomy  for  the 
provinces  and  colonies  of  Portugal.  But  the  country  is  far  from 
unity  in  the  matter  of  general  policy,  being  broken  up  into  nearly  a 
dozen  poUtical  parties,  all  struggling  for  the  success  of  special  and, 
on  the  whole,  narrow  programs  of  political  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  leaders  of  the  political  parties  and  their  principal  followers 
have  very  Uttle  in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  E^cb  party 
includes  only  a  small  minority  of  the  electorate.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000,000,  of  whom  67  per  cent  live  in  the  country,  the  ques- 
tions of  taxes  and  wages,  of  the  price  of  crops  and  the  improvement 
of  transportation  lines,  appear  to  the  people  to  be  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  the  political  programs.  The  gulf  between  people 
and  leaders  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  by  reason  of  a  degree  of 
illiteracy  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  western  Europe.     According 
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to  the  census  of  1911,  the  figures  are  81  per  cent  for  the  wranen  and  67 
per  cent  for  the  men. 

It  has  been  said  that  Portugal's  chief  export  is  peasants.    Ekni-  Pwtn. 
gration  became  a  SCTioua  factor  between  1890  and  1900,  and  even  J^S^*I^ 
today  adds  60,000  Portuguese  annually  to  the  population  of  Brazil.  ""^^ 
There  is  no  money  for  the  development  of  the  land,  and  Portugal  is 
chiefly  agricultural.     Capital  cannot  be  made  available  for  industries, 
of  which  the  country  has  long  felt  the  need  and  wbidi  would  absorb 
the  natural  increase  of  population. 

Only  a  third  of  the  land  of  Portugal  is  cultivated,  since  much  of  it  poitn- 
on  the  east,  along  the  common  boundary  with  Spain,  is  too  rugged  JJ^J^ 
for  extensive  cultivation,  and  elsewhere  there  are  high  moorlands  too  iim<u 
cold  for  agriculture  and,  in  the.  south,  regions  too  dry  without  irri- 
gation.   In  all,  28  per  cent  is  forest  and  27  per  cent  pasture. 

It  was  natural  that  Portugal  should  join  with  the  western  Allies  Pcctoura 
in  the  World  War,  for  she  is  traditionally  friendly  with  England  ^'^^^ 
and  she  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  imported  coal  and  wheat 
and  upon  her  relatively  extensive  fisheries.  She  was  not  placed, 
like  Switzerland  and  Holland,  where  a  lucrative  trade  with  Germany 
could  be  carried  on.  Nor  did  ^e  ciu'e  to  lose  her  colonies,  which  in 
the  future  may  have  more  value  to  her  than  in  the  past,  consider- 
ing their  supply  of  the  raw  materials  needed  by  the  industrial 
populations  of  the  world.  The  pressure  of  Germtuiy  on  the  Afri- 
can colonies  of  Portugal  had  become  embarrassing  before  the  war, 
and  it  was  feared  that  Germany  was  only  waiting  her  time  to  absorb 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  Indeed,  Germany  had  already  absorbed 
the  so-«aUed  Eionga  triangle  (Fig.  263),  about  400  square  miles,  south 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Rovuma  River.  This  danger  is  now  removed ; 
the  Kionga  triangle  is  restored  to  Portugal,  and  her  ownership  of  her 
African  colonies  has  been  confirmed  by  the  active  part  which  she 
took  in  the  fighting  in  Southwest  Africa  and  in  East  Africa  and  by 
the  help  which  she  gave  elsewhere  through  her  army  and  fleet. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  PORTUGAL 

There  is  thus  brought  to  an  end  the  long  decline  in  the  extent  of  the  -^xm^  u 
Portuguese  overseas  territories,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  ' 
century,  formed  a  larger  colonial  empire  than  that  held  by  any  other  ' 
European  power  except  Great  Britain  and  Spain.    These  are  now 
her  possessions : 
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In  Africa  In  India  In  Melanesia 

Cape  Verde  Islands  Goa  Eastern  Timor,  with 

St.  Thomas  (Sao  Thom6)  and     Daman  tributary    idand 

Princes  (Principe)  Islands  (Damao)         and  district 

Portuguese  Guinea  Diu 

Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa) 
Mozambique   (Portuguese  East     ^^  China 

Africa)  Macao  ■ 

The  earlier  history  of  Portuguese  colonization  illuminates  the  whole 
modem  period  of  Portuguese  colonial  development.  The  Portuguese 
were  the  leaders  in  pioneering  the  sea  road  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  even  before  the  discovery  of  America.  By  twice  defeat- 
ing the  Mohammedan  fleets,  Portugal  confumed  her  hold  upon  the 
trade  of  India,  which  she  had  developed  after  Vasco  da  Gama  com- 
pleted his  voyage  to  India  in  1498.  She  had  broken  the  old  route 
between  Europe  and  India  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  greatly  ob- 
structed the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  she  stood  at  the  Atlantic 
gateway  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  Spain  she  had  divided  the 
New  World  by  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494)  and  subsequent  agree- 
ments, receiving  the  lands  east  of  a  north-south  line  370  leagues  west 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  she  thus  acquired  Brazil  and  confirmed 
her  right  to  her  possessions  in  Africa  and  India,  including  Ceylon  and 
Persia.  In  1600  King  Emanuel  assumed  the  title,  two  years  later 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  of  "Lord  of  the  Conquest,  Navigation,  and 
Commerce  criT  India,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Persia." 

Relations  with  Brazil 

The  relations  of  the  Portuguese  to  their  settlements  in  Brazil  are  of 
more  importance  today  than  the  colonijj  possessions  of  Portugal  in 
Africa,  for  here  we  have  real  intimacy  between  a  new  country  of  25,- 
000,000  inhabitants  and  the  home  country  with  6,000,000  inhabitants. 
Not  only  in  the  late  colonial  period  but  in  all  the  years  that  have 
followed,  down  to  the  present,  there  has  been  in  general  heavy  emi- 
gration from  Portugal  to  Brazil.  Moreover,  there  is  in  Brazil  a 
sympathy  for  Portugal  that  has  important  commercial  consequences. 

The  colony  of  Brazil  was  not  only  the  most  important  one  that 
Portugal  possessed ;  it  was  also  the  best  founded  of  the  Hispanic 
colonies,  owing  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  products  of  a  tropical 
variety,  chiefly  sugar,  were  the  early  economic  basis  of  the  colony, 
and  not  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  possessions. 

It  was  an  accident  that  led  to  the  Portuguese  discovery  of  Brazil 
in  1500.    Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in  laying  his  course  for 
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southern  Africa  and  India,  took  advantage  of  the  trade  winds  to  go  E«iirU«- 
well  to  the  -westward,  and  thus  came  upon  the  Brazilian  coast.     Settle-  ^^l^,„ 
ment  was  desultory  and  development  neglected  at  first,  and  at  one  aetttemeai 
time  Brazil  was  even  thought  worth  so  little  that  it  might  be  aban- 
doned.   The  colony  was  held  in  light  esteem  because  the  tide  of  de- 
velopment set  toward  India  during  the  period  of  the  discovery  and 
early  settlement  of  Brazil.    It  was  only  after  India  had  been  lost  to 
the  Portuguese  that  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  development 
of  Brazil. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  were  confined  ut« 
almost  exclusively  to  sugar  growing.  Interest  in  the  colony  increased  '•'■*"' 
very  rapidly  aStei  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Minas  Geraes  during  the 
early  years  of  the  18th  century  and  of  diamonds  in  1730.  The  im- 
mediate effect  on  agriculture  was  bad,  because  men  were  drawn  away 
from  the  plantations  and  their  interest  in  agriculture  was  diminished. 
The  ultimate  effect  was  to  broaden  their  outlook  and  open  up  the  inte- 
rior. The  colony  also  gained  great  impetus  in  Napoleon's  time,  when 
the  Portuguese  crown  was  transferred  to  Brazil.  Bio  de  Janeiro  be- 
came the  real  capital  of  the  Portuguese  Empire,  and  the  royal  family 
arrived  there  in  1808.  But  in  1822  the  Brazilian  democratic  leaders 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country,  recognized  by  the 
mother  country  in  18S5.  Thereafter  Brazil  had  an  imperial  form 
of  government  until  the  revolution  of  1889  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic. 

But  so  closely  connected  were  the  peoples  of  Brazil  and  Portugal,  hiii%*«^ 
and  their  differences  of  opinion  had  so  much  the  character  of  a  limited  !^J|^^, 
family  quarrel,  that  there  has  been  no  real  interruption  of  relations,  "MeW 
either  social  or  commercial.    In  fact,  the  relations  would  be  far  more 
close  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Portugal  is  economically 
weak  and  small,  and  cannot  assist  Brazil  in  the  development  of  its 
resources.    Such  development  has  come  from  Great  Britain,  Francei 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  made  great  de- 
mands upon  Brazil's  tropical  and  subtropical  products  in  their  in- 
dustries.    The  result  has  been  to  diminish  the  effective  participation 
of  Portugal  in  the  economic  development  of  Brazil. 


The  African  Colonies 

In  eastern  Africa,  Portugal  found  it  necessfiry  to  overcome  the  ] 
_     _      _         _  _     _  .   _  _  _  _    J 

Africa 


Arabs,  who  by  the  10th  century  had  occupied  the  seacoast  as  far  south  ^^ 


i  Sofala.     After  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  Portugal  had  developed 
a  trade  between  eastern  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
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India.  Like  the  Portuguese 
who  Mune  after  them,  the 
Arabs  occupied  the  coastJand 
rather  than  inland  points.  By 
IdlO  the  Portuguese  were  mas- 
ters of  all  that  portion  of  the 
eastern  African  coast  formerly 
held  by  the  Arab  sultans. 

The  contest  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Arabs  in 
eastern  Africa  but  continued 
the  struggle  that  had  lasted  so 
long  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
and  in  Africa  against  the  in- 
fidel Mohammedans.    The  his- 

Fia.  82.     Portu«ue«B  naviBatora  were  the  firat  to  ra-  ^      •        •-„  -f  p  Pm-tlimiftSlP 

plora  the  west  ooaat  of  Africa  and  to  conquer  the  '**"''  '^'J  ™  *^""'  f  rOnUgUCSe 

Anbs  of  the  esat  coast,  particularly  at  Zaiuibar.  settlement  in  India,  StOod  Op- 

Thoy  were  also  tha  firat  to  plant  European  settle-  j    *       *  j  u*  l. 

ments  in  dUtant  India,  where  they  still  have  Goa,  pOSCCl   tO   Aden,   wnicn  waS   ID 

Ku,  and  Daniao.     Bra-U  WMloetin  1822.     Colonial  ^^b  DOSSCSSion.      lu   the  COn- 

adminutration   was  *o  inefflcient  as  late  as   1914.  '^  , 

that  Portugal  was  in  danger  of  losing  even  AngoU  tCSt  between  these  tWO  Central 

andMo«,nbi<iue.     Refoin«  are  now  in  propess.  ^^^^^     ^^    ^^^     reUgioUS    and 

political  faiths  we  have  a  repetition  in  Albuquerque's  time  (the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century)  of  the  early  struggles  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  against  the  Mohammedans  in  the  west.  By  establishing 
themselves  in  India  the  Portuguese  made  rich  trade  connections  with 
farther  India,  China,  and  the  Orient  generally. 

With  the  decline  of  Portuguese  power  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Arabs  won  back,  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century,  all  their  African 
possessions  north  of  Cape  Delgado,  and  the  Dutch,  French,  and  British 
invaded  Portuguese  territory  in  the  south.  Between  1737  and  1740 
Portuguese  commerce  was  practically  swept  from  the  sea  by  Arab 
parties  and  rival  European  powers.  A  state  of  warfare  among  the 
inland  tribes  prevented  effective  Portuguese  administration  in  the 
region  lying  behind  the  coastal  strip;  and  with  the  explorations  of 
Livingstone  in  the  Zambesi  basin  (1850-1865)  the  British  were  led  to 
esttiblish  settlements  in  the  interior  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa  and  in  the  Shir6  highlands.  Thereupon  the  pressure  became 
continuously  greater,  and  when  the  scramble  for  Afirica  was  over 
Portugal  held  only  a  part  of  her  former  domain. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  however,  Portuguese  Angola  was 
held  with  little  serious  rivalry  from  neighboring  colonial  powers.     For 
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one  thing,  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  daimauts,  having  discovered 
and  explored  the  coastal  region  from  1482  to  1485.  The  natives 
were  in  part  reduced  to  submission  (a  iHY)cess  that  ended  only  in  1907) ; 
Loanda  was  founded  in  1576,  Benguela  in  1617.  Prosperity  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  slave  trade  with  Brazil.  The  frontiers  were  vague 
and  brought  boundary  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, until  the  period  from  1885  to  1905,  when  successive  agree- 
ments, treaties,  and  arbitral  awards  fixed  the  boundaries  as  shown  in 
Figure  82. 

THE   COLONIAL  POLICY   OF   PORTUGAL 

Devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  and  an  active  , 
commerce,  Portugal's  colonial  activity  was  always  governed  by  the  i 
principle  that  the  seacoast  should  be  held,  rather  than  large  ter- 
ritories that  would  require  the  sending  of  troops  inland.  Thus 
throug^ut  the  16th  century  her  settlements  were  confined  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the  poficy  followed  has 
had  its  effect  down  to  the  present  time.  There  was  no  real  develop- 
ment of  the  native  and  of  the  resources  of  the  land. 

Contributing  to  the  loss  of  the  colonial  possessions  was  the  weak-  dwUm  of 
ness  of  the  whole  Portuguese  economic  system.  The  merchants  '=^™'^ 
and  bankers  of  Portugal  sought  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
country  rather  than  to  increase  the  industrial  output.  This  line 
of  economic  theory  led  to  a  decline  of  agriculture  and  the  increased 
importation  of  raw  materials  which  might  have  been  produced  at 
home,  at  least  in  part.  Portugal  soon  became,  commercially,  a  mere 
appanage  of  England. 

The  home  industries  of  Portugal  have  not  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  Portngueie 
those  of  other  western  European  countries.     Hence  the  colonies  tM.ta  or 
have  been  of  less  value  to  the  people  of  Portugal  itself  than  to  other  Moiwa- 
powers,  particularly  Germany,  which  had  a  large  commercial  fleet 
and  well-estabhshed  industries.     Portuguese  E^t  Africa,  for  example, 
with  its  population  of  more  than  3,000,000  and  with  the  ports  of 
Lourenzo  Marquez,  Moztunbique,  and  Beira,  has  great  capacities  for 
the  production  and  export  of  sugar  cane,  rice,  coffee,  rubber,  and  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  cotton  and  coconuts,  and  a  part  of  it  is  high  enough 
to  produce  wheat  and  cattle.    There  are  also  large  deposits  of  cwd 
and  some  of  copper.    The  trade  of  the  colony  was  artificially  stimu- 
lated in  1909,  when  Portugal  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal 
government  which  gave  Delagoa  Bay  more  than  half  the  import 
trade  of  the  Transvaal ;  in  return  the  Transvaal  obtained  the  privi- 
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lege  of  recruiting  natives  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  work  in  the 
Rand  mines. 

Under  the  Portuguese  the  West  African  colony,  Angola  (Fig.  82), 
'  has  developed  hardly  at  all.  It  is  of  small  present  importance,  yet 
it  may  ultimately  develop  into  a  rich  and  powerful  colony.  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  2,000,000  and  its  area  (485,000  square  miles)  is 
as  great  as  that  of  Texas,  California,  and  Washington  combined. 
The  coastal  belt  is  in  general  dry ;  but  with  increasing  altitude  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  coastal  plain,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  there  is  heavier  rainfall  and  abundant  vegetation.  Then  follows 
a  relatively  unproductive  plateau  with  scattered  vegetation  and  a 
more  moderate  water  supply ;  this  merges  eastward  into  the  forested 
basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi,  while  in  the  south  it  runs  into 
a  barren  sandy  desert.  The  coastal  region  is  rich  in  oil  palms,  and 
at  the  extreme  north  are  dense  foresta  of  econtmiic  value.  Some 
rubber  is  gathered  from  the  wild  rubber  plants.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  together  with  rubber,  palm  oil,  cattle,  hides,  ivory,  and 
gum,  are  the  chief  exports.  The  two  most  important  commerdal 
towns  are  Loanda  and  Cabinda,  the  latter  the  outlet  for  an  enclave  of 
Portuguese  territory,  surrounded  by  the  French  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 

While  the  colonies  have  required  a  subsidy,  on  the  other  band 
there  have  been  commercial  compensations.  By  tariff  and  trade 
regulations  much  of  the  colonial  produce  was  brought  to  Portugal, 
chiefly  to  Lisbon,  and  there  reexported.  Two  serious  political  and 
oonunercial  difficulties  were  constantly  feared : 

(1)  As  the  colonies  wished  to  trade  wherever  they  chose,  and  since 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  the  two  powers  by  whom  the 

Eroducts  were  carried,  there  was  fear  that  the  colonies  might 
e  taken  over  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  powers  if  they 
were  to  trade  freely  with  them. 

(2)  If  the  colonies  were  given  self-government,  foreign  capital 
would  increasingly  divert  the  colonial  products  and  Lisbon 
would  lose  a  large  part  of  its  trade. 

These  dangers  were  the  more  real  because  the  value  of  raw  ma- 
terials, such  as  the  rubber,  copra,  cotton,  and  hides  of  the  Portuguese 
African  possessions,  was  increasing  constantly  with  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  world.  Neglected  for  a  time,  Portu- 
guese possessions  have  become  an  object  of  envy  to  stronger  powers. 
Germany  bought  more  Portuguese  colonial  produce  than  any  other 
power,  particulaily  cacao,  coffee,  and  rubber  (from  ^o  Thom6  and 
Principe  chiefly).    And  Germany  still  needs  these  things  more  than 
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any  other  power,  and  now  has  no  colonies  of  her  own  on  which  to 
depend  for  a  supply.  Gierman  financial  influence  in  Lisbon  is  likely 
to  continue. 

The  government  of  the  republic  has  made  "colonial  self-govern- 
ment" a  part  of  its  program.  This  it  had  to  do,  for  a  revolutionary 
spirit  was  active  in  the  colonies,  especially  in  Angola ;  the  colonists 
felt  that  their  backward  condition  was  due  to  political  and  economic 
dependence  upon  the  home  country.  In  1912  each  colony  was  given 
a  separate  budget  and  a  separate  subsidy,  where  a  subsidy  was  neces- 
sary. 

By  a  decree  dated  10  May  1919,  Portugal  granted  extensive  auton- 
omy to  her  colonies  and  promised  administrative  reform  in  continua- 
tion of  her  earher  declaration  of  1914.  State  aid  was  promised  to 
settlers,  and  expert  agricultural  and  geological  investigations  were 
to  be  encoiu-aged.  These  promises  of  reform  and  development  were 
probably  made  to  offset  the  desire  of  other  states  to  benefit  by 
Portuguese  misgoveromeat.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  wishes  to 
acquire  Portuguese  East  Africa,  or  at  least  Lourenzo  Marquez,  and 
Belgium  would  like  to  secure  northern  Angola  in  order  to  lengthen 
the  coast  line  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Universal  discontent  in  the 
colonies  plays  into  the  hands  of  outside  powers.- 

Certainly  improvements  in  colonial  management  are  much  needed. 
The  colonies  could  furnish  food  needed  by  Portugal  if  transport  by 
sea  and  land  were  available.  About  30,000  natives  annually  leave 
Mozambique  to  work  in  the  Transvaal  gold  fidds.  In  1916  the 
government  deficit  of  Angola  alone  was  $30,000,000. 

More  intensive  agricultural  cultivation  of  a  modem  type,  the  build- 
ing up  of  home  industries  to  absorb  colonial  products,  the  stabilization 
of  her  political  processes,  —  these  are  vital  needs  for  Portugal.  By 
successfully  meeting  them  she  can  keep  her  colonies  and  can  become 
a  powerful  country  again ;  if  she  loses  her  colonies,  she  will  continue 
to  rank  as  a  declining  power. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

THE  SCAVDHIAVun  COtnUTRIES  AHD   HOLLAHD 

■One  of  the  most  striking  conditions  of  the  World  War  was  the  per-  Tin  a, 
sistent  neutrality  of  four  northern  European  states, — Holland  and  the  J~ 
three  Scandinavian  countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Each 
of  them  provided  Germany  with  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  yet  each  of  them  suffered 
the  loss  of  lives  and  ships  by  German  submarines,  against  whose  use 
they  frequently  protested.  However,  because  of  their  small  size 
they  felt  unable  to  do  more  than  protest.  The  Scandinavian  coim- 
tries  carried  their  dependence  upon  each  other  to  the  significant  point 
of  making  an  agreement  during  the  war  to  take  no  part  on  either  side 
unless  the  three  of  them  unanimously  approved  such  action  in  ad- 
vance. 

In  the  future  we  shall  find  these  four  states  playing  an  important  ApowtbiB 
part  in  int^national  agreements  affecting  the  North  Sea  and,  more  ^^,„. 
particularly,  the  Baltic.    A  possible  Baltic  Confederation  woidd  be  of  &«& 
interest  to  all  of  them.     For  hundreds  of  years  one  nation  after  an- 
other owning  a  part  of  the  Baltic  coast  has  sought  a  dominating  posi- 
tion on  that  sea.     Four  hundred  years  ago  Denmark  was  the  leading 
Baltic  power.    Later  Sweden  won  preeminence,  only  to  lose  it  to 
Russia.    With  the  rise  of  her  naval  power  in  recent  years,  Germany 
held  a  superior  position.    The  natural  currents  of  trade  in  the  Baltic 
basin  require  cooperation  of  the   Baltic  powers.    Russia  exports 
c^efly  to  Germany ;  Sweden  exports  to  Russia  and  Germany ;  Den- 
mark is  a  way  station  on  the  sea  road  eastward ;  Finland,  like  Nor- 
way, will  have  a  large  trade  with  England,  but  of  more  importance 
to  her  will  be  her  trade  with  Esthonia,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

On  9  June  1990  there  was  held  at  Copenhagen  a  "Baltic  and  White 
Sea  Conference"  in  which  eleven  nations  participated.  Germany 
was  invited  to  the  conference,  and  Russia  was  represented  by  non- 
Bolshevist  agents.  America  was  not  represented  at  all.  The  confer- 
ence took  up  questions  of  working  hours,  equality  of  trade  in  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  shipping,  and  the  matter  of  rebates. 

The  virility  of  the  Scandinavians  is  well  known.    Their  men  and  aemoi- 
women  are  physically  strong  and  hetdthy.     The  northern  climate,  a  JfJ*"  ^ 
high  level  of  success  in  overcoming  the  natural  difficulties  of  their  poww 
environment,  exc^ent  maritime  traditions  —  these  have  bred  a  whole- 
some race  that  has  left  its  mark  in  history.     Norwegian  kings  once 
ruled  the  northou  Scottish  islands.    The  Danes  once  held  nearly 
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Fio.  Si.  The  population  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  ii  largely  limited  to  a  seacoast  belt, 
•icept  in  the  aouthem  portion.  The  capital  city  of  each  of  the  thrco  Scandinavian  countriea 
and  of  Finland  in  a  talt-water  port.  Daniig  will  become  Poland's  maritime  outlet.  Rica  is 
the  capital  of  Latvia.  Memel,  between  Daniig  and  Riga,  may  become  Lithuania's  sole  port- 
Sea-borne  trado  ia  of  interest  to  all,  and  Baltic  agreemonta  are  likely  to  be  tnode  In  the  oc 
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all  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland.  The  EngUsh  and  the 
French  prayer-books  long  con- 
tained an  echo  of  those  far  times  in 
the  petition,  "From  the  fury  of  the 
Northmen,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
The  extent  of  the  realm  c£  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest  of  the 
Scandinavian  kings,  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 85.  The  colonial  enterprise  of 
the  Danes  led  to  the  establishment 
of  colonies  in  Greenland,  Africa, 
the  raro«,and  the  West  Indies.  ^.  j,.  ,1.  Sw«ia.  ■»»««,.  to„,  i,. 

It  was  only  in  1917,  by  Selhng  the  ereatest  Mtent.  The  first  date  in  each  caM 
V:,.™;^  f..l..»^«  *«  *l,„  TT^:*^-]  Ct-,t^«  repreemtB  the  year  in  which  the  diBtrict  WM 
Vu-gm  Islands  to  the  Umted  States,    „„„ ;  the  date  in  pareatheBia.  the  year  in  which 

that  the  Danes  eave  up  the  last  of  '» ™"  '«^-  ^*^  Putiger,  uutonmhe  sdao- 
their  possessions  m  the  West  Indies. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  PENlNStJLA 

If  we  turn  to  the  commercial  power  of  Scandinavia,  we  shall  find  commerdti 
some  noteworthy  facts.  In  proportion  to  her  population,  Sweden  ^^"q, 
has  a  greater  railway  mileage  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Nor- 
way possessed  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  world's  shipping  in  1914, 
though  her  jjopulatioo  numbered  only  2,600,000,  or  less  than  0.2 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total.  Norwegian  sailors  are  known  the 
world  over.  Norway  has  forests  of  great  extent,  and  fisheries  upon 
which  millions  outside  her  own  frontiers  depend  for  sea-food.  Sweden 
has  a  vast  supply  of  timber  (Fig.  87),  and  the  development  of  her  iron 
mines  in  recent  years  has  made  her  one  of  the  great  iron-exporting 
countries  of  Europe.  Though  both  countries  extend  far  to  the  north, 
it  is  in  the  southern  section  that  their  chief  populations  dwell  (Fig.  84) . 

The  main  topographic  axis  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  lies  close  o«o- 
to  the  western  side.    Between  the  cold,  rocky  highlands  and  the  sea  P^^*^^ 
is  a  very  narrow  fringe  of  country  where  more  than  80  "per  cent  of  the  seMdimiTU 
people  of  Norway  live  (Fig.  84).     Norway  has  but  4400  square  miles  3»d» 
of  territory  under  cultivation.     Rivers  and  lakes  cover  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  area,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  0.5  per  cent  for  Eu- 
rope.   Three  fourths  of  the  land  is  unproductive,  and  a  fifth  is  forest- 
covered.     Essentially  a  maritime  nation,  Norway  has  from  the  first 
been  dependent  upon  open  sea  routes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sweden  dwells  on  the  eastern  or  long  back  slope 
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Fio.  86,     Water  power  EUad  iron  ore.    The  Fio.  87.    tyins  near  hiBhly  industrial  and 

Iron  ore  of  aorthem'SwedeD,  in  the  tamoua  larger    nations    in    need    of    raw    material, 

Gelljvare  diatrict.  baa  opened  up  a  remote  Sweden  finds  her  forests  a  powerful  asset, 

and  thinly  populated  region.  Co^  is  lacldnB,  From  Sweden :  HitUmctil  arid  SlaiitiicaiH aiid- 

ezoept  in  small  quantities,  and  WBtei-powCT  book,  2ded..  1914,  Vol.  11:  forests,  p.  169; 

development  is  therefore  well  advanced.  iron.  p.  243;  water  power,  p.  325. 

at  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  has  a  greater  extent  of  fertile 
land.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  eJso  difTerent  as  to  climate.  East- 
em  Sweden  has  the  dry  continental  type  of  climate,  while  western 
Norway  has  the  mild  and  moist  climate  of  England. 
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In  1814  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  to  which  it  had  been 
joined  since  1397,  and  given  to  Sweden  as  compensation  for  the  latter'a  J^'V^l^- 
services  in  joining  the  European  powers  against  Napoleon,  with  whom 
Denmark  had  become  allied.  The  imion  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
lasted  until  1905,  when  a  dispute  arose  over  Norway's  right  to  main- 
tain her  own  consular  service.  The  union  was  then  dissolved  without 
resort  to  arms,  in  spite  of  the  high  feeling  aroused. 

These  historic  estrangements  are  of  far  less  present  importance  to 
the  people  concerned  than  are  the  common  benefits  which  they  have 
enjoyed  by  standing  together  during  the  past  few  years.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  undergone  a  marked 
change  in  their  political  attitude  since  1914 ;  the  old  problems  seem 
ranall  and  remote,  and  new  problems  are  pressing  upon  them  from 
every  side. 

PBKSENT  PBOBLEMS 

Norway  is  now  less  concerned  over  her  relations  with  Sweden  than 
with  practical  international  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of  shipping. 
Sweden  no  longer  fears  conquest  by  an  imperial  Russia,  but  she  still 
has  the  vexed  question  of  the  future  form  and  conditions  of  a  new 
Russian  government.  Denmark  long  lived  in  fear  of  German  en- 
croachment, and  would  now  welcome  an  international  order  in  which 
guarantees  would  be  given  for  existing  boundaries  and  for  equahty  of 
trade  privileges.  Only  Holland  stands  on  an  independent  basis.  She 
is  as  watchful  of  the  British  as  of  the  Germans ;  she  will  take  no  dic- 
tation £rom  either,  nor  will  she  yield  to  Belgium  on  the  question  of  the 
Scheldt  or  of  Dutch  Limburg  (page  123). 

HARITIHE  INTERESTS  OF  NORWAT 

During  the  World  War,  Norway  lost  nearly  2000  sailors ;  she  lost  rati  int- 
also  torpedoed  ships  to  the  mmiber  of  more  than  800,  with  a  capacity  toHOT^ 
Ktceeding  1,000,000  tons.    The  commercial  life  of  the  country  was  •JSt*'*"" 
deranged.    Norway  dropped  from  fourth  to  sixth  place  in  mercantile  ■ 
tonnage,  being  replaced  by  Japan. 

Opposite  Norway,  across  the  North  Sea,  ia  another  maritime 
nation.  Great  Britain.  Their  interests  are  common  in  many  respects. 
Norway,  though  neutral  in  the  war  period,  was  friendly  to  the  British, 
for  she  has  everything  to  gain  by  that  extension  of  the  power  of 
Anglo-Saxon  navies  which  is  implied  in  the  League  of  Nations  cove- 
nant. She  has  joined  the  liCague  of  Nations.  Under  the  League,  the 
&eed<Hn  of  the  seas  is  guaranteed  by  the  large  nations,  and  the  over- 
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seas  commerce  of  the  small  trading  nations,  like  Greece,  Norway, 
and  Holland,  may  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  world 
has  become  more  orderly,  when  industry  is  revived  and  capital  is 
made  available  for  the  purchase  or  building  of  ships. 

Since  the  trade  of  Norway  will  be  chiefly  between  ports  in  foreign 
limds  rather  than  between  Norway  and  the  world,  security  for  goods 
and  ships  is  Norway's  principal  need.  She  is  not  a  manufacturing 
nation,  except  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  she  has  no  vital  need  for 
colonies.  She  is  satisfied  if  shipping  is  free  to  all  flags. 
Rorway'i  In  the  Security  and  ownership  of  fishing  stations  near  home,  how- 

spiMHHvm  ever,  Norway  is  much  interested.  Hence  she  pressed  her  claim  to  Spits- 
bergen, a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea  north  of  the  Scandinavian 
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peninsula,  in  which  claim  her  interest  is  heightened  by  the  rich  coal 
seams  that  outcrop  on  the  mtiin  island,  Norway  herself  having  to  im- 
port all  her  coal  from  overseas,  chiefly  from  England.  Ever  since 
1261  Norway  has  periodically  asserted  her  claims  to  Spitsbergen,  as  in 
1608,  when  the  British  began  whahng  off  the  islands,  in  1666,  when 
France  did  likewise,  and  in  1679,  Sweden.  The  archipelago  has  been 
explored  chiefly  by  Norwegian  navigators. 

The  Norwegians  edready  have  wireless  and  meteorological  stations  at 
Green  Harbor  and  a  meteorological  station  on  Bear  Island.  They  have 
established  fm:  stations;  they  have  maintained  regular  navigation 
between  Spitsbergen  and  Norway  (since  1911) ;  and  they  own  the  two 
Uu'gest  of  the  four  coal  companies  in  the  islands,  with  a  production  in 
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1918  of  more  than  50,000 
tons.  Norway  has  other- 
wise no  fuel  except  wood 

j  and  no  native  source  of 
power  save  the  "white 
coal"  of  her  waterfalls. 

In  recent  years  there 
have  also  been  developed 
in  Spitsbergen  a  whale- 
oil  industry  and  general 

.  fisheries  of  importance. 

i  Though  far  north,  — 
halfway  between  Nor- 
way and  the  North  Pole, 
—  the  idands  benefit 
by  the  warm  Atlantic 
waters  that  drift  right 
up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
past  the  northern  end  of 
Norway,  and  create  open 

Pio.  00.     Spitsbergen  in  reUtion  to  Norway.     The  group  is  „:„*„  nnrfu  pv*>n  fls  fnr 

now  under  Norwegian  sovereignty,  after  an  indefinite  Btatus  "in»«r  poriS  even  88  IBT 

and  the  eipreesion  of  political  oi  economio  interest  by  both  eaSt     aS      the      MunUan 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  .  „         ,     ,„.      „„. 

coast  OI  Russia  (rig.  90). 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  status  of  non-ownership,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  have  put  Spitsbergen  under  the  Norwegian  flag, 
but  Norway  does  not  receive  the  islftnds  in  unlimited  sovereignty. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  laid  down  certain  specific 
guarantees.  These  affect  only  nations  having  actual  vested  in- 
terests in  Spitsbergen  at  the  present  time,  and  direct  the  manner  in 
which  new  commercial  interests  may  be  acquired.  There  is  to  be  no 
naval  base  in  the  islands,  and  no  use  of  Spitsbergen  in  time  of  war. 
The  Danish  government  is  to  represent  Russia's  interests  in  the  islands 
until  that  country  gets  on  its  feet  again.  The  ships  of  aU  signatories 
to  the  Spitsbergen  treaty  are  to  enjoy  fishing  and  hunting  privileges 
in  territorial  waters.  All  ships  are  to  be  enabled  to  touch  at  some 
point  in  Norway  on  the  way  to  or  from  Spitsbergen.  Wireless  stations 
are  to  be  at  the  service  of  all,  and  an  international  meteorological 
station  may  be  estabhshed.  A  Danish  commissioner  will  examine 
aU  claims  now  outstanding,  and  final  settlement  is  to  be  made  by  a 

'  By  Spitsbergen  are  meant  also  Bear  Island  and  all  other  islands  betveeo  10°  and  35° 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich  and  74°  and  81°  north  latitude. 
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tribunal  of  the  interested  powers,  with  the  commissioner  as  presi- 
dent. 

Sweden's  foreign  problems 

Sweden's  foreign  problems  have  arisen  largely  from  her  long-stand-  smdenud 
ing  fear  of  Russia.     In  1809  Russia  took  from  her  the  country  of  *"•" 
Finland,  thus  removing  a  barrier  between  Sweden  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  Russian  state.     The  reestablishment  of  Finland  as  an 
independent  state  (page  370)  will  free  Sweden  frotn  dread  of  Russia. 

The  evidence  of  Russian  power  took  its  most  menacing  form  in  ThaiiMid 
possession  of  the  Aland  Islands,  which  are  only  seventy-five  miles  ^*^"^* 
from  Stockholm,  and  if  fortified  by  an  enemy  power  would  prove  a 
real  menace  to  Sweden.  Fortified  by  Russia  esuiy  in  the  World  War, 
they  were  temporarily  occupied  late  in  the  war  by  the  Grefman  fleet. 
Because  Russia  had  broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  states,  among 
which  was  Finland,  and  because  of  Allied  recognition  of  Finnish  in- 
dependence, it  was  thought  possible  to  settle  the  Aland  question  by 
direct  negotiation  between  Finland  and  Sweden  (1919).  This  plan 
failing,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations,  with  the  result 
that  the  case  was  studied  by  an  Interallied  commission  for  report 
and  eventual  settlement  by  the  League.  The  Soviet  government  on 
its  part  also  protested  against  any  agreement  regarding  the  islands  to 
which  Russia  was  not  a  party. 


Denmark's  position  gives  it  special  importance  in  relation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic,  for  its  chief  city,  Copenhagen,  is  located  on  the  is- 
land of  Zealand,  which  borders  the  gateway  to  that  sea.  At  one  point 
the  water  passage  is  but  three  miles  wide.  Down  to  1857  Denmark 
actually  collected  dues  on  cargoes  passing  through  the  "Sound,"  as 
the  strait  is  called.  Denmark's  right  to  levy  dues  was  always  pro- 
tested by  other  countries  —  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Netherlands 
and  Sweden  and  in  the  19th  century  by  the  United  States.  For  re- 
linquishing the  privilege  Denmark  was  paid  $20,000,000,  of  which  sum 
more  than  a  fourth  was  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

The  commercial  welfare  of  Denmark  depends  largely  upon  the 
growing  export  of  dairy  products  and  the  facilities  offered  by  the  free 
port  and  bonded  warehouses  of  Copenhagen.*     Denmark's  geograph- 

'  Recently  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen  has  been  doubled  in  aize,  larger  warehoosee  have 
been  constructed,  and  every  cSfwt  has  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  its  podtuMi  as  a  port 
of  caU  for  eleamera  in  Ibe  Baltic  trade.  These  efforts  were  largely  offiet  by  a  luccession 
of  strikes  during  1920  and  tbe  auuing  diversion  of  trade. 
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ical  position  fosters  close  relations  between  its  merchitnls  and  those 
of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  agricultural  products 
(three  fourths  of  the  land  is  in  farms)  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  its  large  neighbors. 

Denmark's  colonies  were  never  commercially  important.  The  Vir- 
gin Islands,  its  only  West  Indian  possession,  were  sold  to  the  United 
States  in  1917  for  $25,000,000  (Fig.  272).  By  virtue  of  explorations 
in  Greenland,  chiefly  by  Peary  and  Greely,  the  United  States  had 
certain  vague  rights  there,  all  of  which  were  given  up  as  part  of  the 
general  agreement  whereby  the  Virgin  Islands  were  acquired.  Green- 
land, Denmark's  solp  remaining  colony,  bfis  little  commerce  at  prra- 
ent,  its  exports  being  fish,  skins,  seal  oil,  feathers,  and  small  amounts 
of  copper  ore ;  but  it  is  capable  of  some  development  and  may  ulti- 
mately have  wireless  telegraph  stations  of  importance  in  commerce 
and  war.  On  1  December  1918  Iceland,  a  Danish  possession,  became 
nominally  a  sovereign  state,  though  Denmark  represents  it  in  foreign 
affairs  and  is  united  to  it  in  the  person  of  the  Danish  king. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  like  Denmark,  are  now  most  anxious  to  favor 
a  policy  that  will  re-create  the  industrial  life  of  Germany,  start  ships 
moving  in  her  ports,  and  renew  her  industries.  They  are  Germany's 
neighbors,  and  their  trade  with  that  state  has  been  an  important  part 
of  their  total  commerce.  Whatever  they  may  have  thought  or  done 
with  respect  to  the  issues  of  the  war,  the  Scandinavian  states  cannot 
be  expected  to  look  with  iU  favor  upon  a  more  active  merchant  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  and  the  renewal  of  the  conmieree  and  industry  of  the 
whole  tributary  region. 

TEMUTORIAL  GAINS   IN   SLESVIO 

The  principal  Danish-speaking  portions  of  Slesvig  have  been 
returned  to  Denmark.  The  case  grew  out  of  former  German  ambi- 
tions. Until  1864  the  duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  joined  in 
a  personal  union  under  their  duke,  although  Holstein  was  also  a 
member  of  the  German  Confederation  (from  which  in  part  the 
German  Empire  was  formed  in  1871).  The  two  duchies  were  pre- 
dominantly German,  except  for  the  northern  part  of  Slesvig,  which 
contained  about  150,000  Danes  and  a  few  Frisians  (Fig.  91).  The 
Germans  saw  that  it  would  be  possible  to  dig  a  canal  from  Kiel  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  which  would  give  German  ships  a  direct  passage 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  With  the  Kiel  Canal  in  German 
hands,  the  German  fleet  could  not  be  bottled  up  in  the  Baltic  so 
readily,  should  war  eventually  come. 
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CoDsequently.in  1863, 
when  the  Duke  of  Sles- 
vig  and  Holstein  came 
to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark as  Christian  IX 
and  attempted  to  unite 
both  jffovinces  to  his 
kingdom,  Denmark  was 
invaded  by  Prussia  and 
Austria,  the  two  princi- 
pal members  of  the  Ger- 
man  Confederation. 
After  a  short  campaign. 
Christian  was  forced  to 
surrender  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  (1864).  Two 
years  later,  however, 
Prussia  and  Austria 
came  to  blows  about 
the  disposition  of  the  e^„,    t  v^j-oi-        _.*tv..i. 

*^  Fia.  91.     uDKiuge  boundaries  m  SleeviK  acoording  to  Daniah 

region.     Prussia  was  vie-  autbonty(CUuwDB,lSl^).  TheiiorthHmplebiaciteionBVot«d 

.      ■  cL      r  _,-t      -.I  to  ioia  Denmark ;  the  BDUtfaem  aona  (between  the  dotted  line 

toriOUS.      bhe  forthwith  ,^  the  solid  one,  except  where  the  latter  ui  bordered  by  dote) 

annexed  the  duchies  and  ^^*^  ^  ramam  German.    The  final  boundaiy  is  HhoVD  by  the 

,  .  ,  heavy  solid  line.     It  differs  Iconi  the  plebiBcita  boundary  only 

began     a      Can^aign     of  in  detail, aaatPattbuTgandBouthof  Alnenlsland  —  adjuct- 

Germanization  that  con-  X°X'Sf°^  *"  ""^  ^^^'  "">  industrial  relation,  of 
tinned  without  cessa- 
tion until  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914.  Between  1867  and 
1895,  there  emigrated  from  the  small  territory  of  north  Slesvig  57,000 
persons.  In  1898  about  1000  persons  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
The  Prussians  made  homeless  those  who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  settle  in  Denmark,  an  act  of  oppression  which  contravened 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1864.  All  the  chiL 
dren  of  those  parents  who  declared  their  intention  of  returning  to 
Denmark  were  forbidden  to  marry,  and  as  soon  as  they  married 
were  expelled  from  the  country.  The  Germans  also  obliged  many 
purely  Danish  parishes  to  adopt  German  church  services  and  forcibly 
colonized  much  of  the  land,  giving  state  aid  and  more  favorable  terms 
of  payment  to  Germans. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  defeated  Austria  signed  with  Prussia 
in  1866,  it  was  stipidated  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Slesvig 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  by  a  free  vote  whether  or  not  they 
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would  unite  themselves  to  Denmark.  This  plebiscite  was  always 
deferred  by  Germany.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  plebiscite.  The  region 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  a  northern  district  voting  as  a  whole, 
and  a  central  district  voting  by  communes.  The  northern  district  has 
about  1500  square  miles  and  165,000  people,  and  in  February  1920 
three  fourths  of  its  inhabitants  voted  that  the  region  return  to  Den- 
mark. The  vote  in  the  southern  district,  taken  March  1920,  resulted 
in  an  even  greater  majotity  in  favor  of  Germany.  The  principal  town 
of  this  zone  is  Flensburg,  which  voted  almost  solidly  for  German  own- 
ership. Neither  side,  of  course,  is  completely  satisfied.  The  Danes 
would  like  to  have  Flensburg,  and  the  Germans  want  Tondem,  a  small 
district  in  the  northern  zone  which  voted  for  Germany,  but  which  is 
now  assigned  to  Denmark.  The  southern  boundary  of  Denmark  as 
finally  drawn  is  shown  in  Figure  91. 


Holland,  with  12,582  square  miles  of  territory,  is  a  mere  spot  on  the 
map  in  comparison  with  her  colonial  possessions,  whose  total  area  is 
783,000  square  miles.  Of  this  area,  737,000  is  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
of  the  East  Indies  (Fig.  254).  The  Dutch  West  Indian  possessions, 
including  Dutch  Guiana  on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  have  an 
area  of  46,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  90,000.  Holland  has  a 
population  but  little  in  excess  of  6,700,000,  while  her  East  Indian 
colonies  have  47,000,000.  The  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colony,  is  the 
most  densely  populated  land  mass  in  the  world.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
all  of  HolWd's  colonies  are  in  the  tropics.  They  thus  supplement 
the  products  of  Holland  and  have  long  formed  the  basis  for  an  im- 
portant trade  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Through  their  use 
of  cheap  Malay  labor  and  their  development  of  the  plantation  system, 
the  Dutch  laid  the  foundations  of  colonial  success. 

Coffee  and  sugar  culture  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  long  had  a 
vital  relation  to  Dutch  prosperity.  More  recently  the  production  of 
plantation  rubber  has  brought  huge  amounts  of  foreign  capital  and  a 
fresh  hold  upon  international  trade.  As  far  as  treatment  of  natives 
goes,  the'  Dutch  "culture"  system  was  at  first  absolutely  ruthless  and 
native  exploitation  became  a  highly  developed  art.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence resulted,  and  at  last  the  system,  which  was  virtually  slavery, 
was  abolished  for  one  that  provided  for  at  least  theoretically  free 
labor.     To  make  labor  really  free  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  will  be  one 
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of  the  problems  to  which  the 
signatories  of  the  Labor  Con- 
vention will  be  compelled  to 
address  themselves  in  the  near 
future. 

The  results  of  Dutch  ac- 
tivity in  the  East  have  been 
excellent  in  other  fields.  The 
topographic  surveys  are  of  high 
grade  and,  along  with  scientific 
expeditions  to  little-known  in- 
terior regions,  have  opened  up 
valuable  lands  to  future  de- 
velopment. Telegraph  lines, 
cables,  lighthouses,  and  free 
Pio.  03.  The  etruggie  for  Und  in  HoiiaDd.   Aftw  harboFS  havc  promoted  trade. 

n.  SohuiUng,  NedeHand:  Handboet  der  Aardnjkt-    pipacv   haS   been   all   but   SUD- 
kutvU.  6th  ed.,  IfllS,  p.  6.  i  i  .  i.  n 

pressed,  and  the  benefits  of 
orderly  government  have  been  extended  to  peoples  once  lawless. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  Holland  have  created  an  intense  interest 
in  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  security  of  distant 
colonies  held  by  the  smaller  powers.  Threatened  by  the  growth  of 
Germany's  submarine  fleet,  Holland  could  scarcely  hope  for  German 
success.  At  the  same  time,  she  could  not  forget  her  historic  naval 
defeat  at  the  bands  of  the  British,  the  colonies  in  South  Africa  that  she 
had  lost  to  Great  Britain,  or  the  kinship  of  the  Boers  who  had  fought 
in  vain  against  British  domination.  As  long  as  she  was  not  directly 
threatened,  she  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her  profitable  trade  as  a  neutral 
with  needy  Germany.  With  Allied  victory  safeguard  ng  her  colonial 
titles,  Holland  had  only  to  hold  fast  to  all  her  European  territory  to 
come  out  of  the  war  with  relatively  small  losses.  Her  shipping  and 
commerce  had  suffered  by  submarine  sinkings  and  by  American  and 
British  iutemment,  but  ^e  had  escaped  the  huge  debts  of  the  bel- 
ligerents and  their  loss  of  man  power. 

We  have  already  reviewed  her  disputes  with  Belgium  respecting 
Dutch  limburg  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  (page  123).  However 
desirable  these  additions  might  be  for  Belgium,  their  loss  was  not 
to  be  thou^t  of  by  the  Dutch.  Limburg  contains  coal  deposits,  and 
Holland  is  poor  in  mineral  resom-ces  of  every  sort.  The  Dutch  have 
a  remarkable  maritime  and  commercial  history,  and  they  could  hardly 
'be  expected  to  advantage  a  neighbor  at  direct  loss  to  themselves. 
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Antwerp  may  need  the  lower  Scheldt,  but  its  growth  would  check  the 
development  of  Rotterdam  and  other  Dutch  ports.  That  Holland's 
course  might  lead  to  Belgian  enmity  was  a  difficulty  hardly  to  be 
avoided  in  any  case,  seeing  that  Belgium  had  revolted  from  Holland  in 
1830  and  that  Belgium's  foreign  policy  favored  France  while  Holland 
was  commercially  and  politically  more  closely  alhed  to  Germany. 

To  secure  sufficient  soil  for  her  people,  Holland  reclaims  the  shallow 
sea  floor  and  marshes  of  the  coast.  The  Dutch  have  a  saying :  "God 
made  the  sea,  but  man  made  the  land."  Vast  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended on  reclamation  projects  and  more  will  follow  if  the  plan  of 
reclaiming  part  of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  continued  (Fig.  93).  These 
efforts  have  induced  an  appreciation  of  land  that  makes  the  loss  of  it, 
in  whatever  form,  appear  to  be  a  calamity. 

The  lower  Scheldt  is  also  vitally  related  to  the  whole  matter  of 
Holland's  frontiers.  On  every  side  she  seeks  to  develop  the  strategic 
value  of  water.  A  belt  of  marshes  forms  the  northern  third  of  her 
eastern  frontier.  The  long  and  indented  coast  is  fringed  with  shallow 
water  easy  to  defend.  Much  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  pasture  and 
could  be  flooded,  if  the  national  defense  required  it,  without  destroying 
the  principal  towns.  Like  Belgium,  the  country  occupies  a  highly 
strategic  position  between  larger  powers  intent  on  maintaining  the 
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integrity  of  a  small  state  which  no  one  of  them  would  like  to  see 
absorbed  by  another. 

A  third  of  Holland  is  pasture  land  in  a  high  state  of  development. 
She  can  never  rival  Belgium's  industrial  production,  but  she  has  the 
navy,  the  colonial  sources  of  raw  materi^,  and  the  thrift  to  develop 
her  natural  resources  and  her  maritime  trade  to  a  high  degree.  In  the 
past  half  century  her  industries  have  grown  rapidly  in  response  to  her 
desire  to  be  more  nearly  independent  industrially,  a  desire  that  she 
could  the  more  easily  satisfy  because  of  her  colonial  supply  of  raw 
materials  —  sugar,  hemp,  vegeteible  oil,  and  rubber. 
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CHAPTER   NINE 

RAILWAT  AND   TERRITORIAL   PROBLEMS  OF   SWrTZERLABD 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War,  Switzerland,  though  a  neutral,  was 
left  with  at  least  three  possible  sources  of  trouble : 

(1)  International  trafBc  passes  through  Switzerland  on  a  great  intana- 
scale  (Fig.  95),  and  tins  fact  aiTects  the  economic  and  pobtical  '*™^ 
freedom  of  the  country.     The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  has  of  switm- 
never  been  controlled  to  Switzerland  s  satisfaction ;  and  she  is  i*^ 
also  interested  in  the  new  AUied  purpose  of  internationalizing 

by  treaty  certain  ports,  rivers,  and  canals. 

(2)  The  .eastern  part  of  the  country  is  German-speaking,  the 
western  part  French,  and  national  opinion  is  strongly  mvided 
on  questions  that  affect  relations  with  neighboring  states. 

(S)  The  isolated  mountain  communities  of  western  Austria,  hke 
the  Vorarlberg,  for  example,  wish  to  escape  the  heavy  tax 
burdens  imposed  on  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Geraiam-en- 
Laye,  and  to  this  end  plead  for  admission  to  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation as  a  separate  canton  or  district. 

Because  of  limited  resources  and  heavy  emigration,  Switzeriand  BwitiMbnd 
has  grown  very  slowly  by  comparison  with  other  central  European  I^ 
countries.    As  much  as  28  per  cent  of  the  land  is  unproductive,  though  ' 
we  must  count  as  an  asset  the  scenery,  which  attracts  a  heavy  and 
profitable  tourist  teavel.    There  are  only  4,000,000  people,  and  while 
Uiis  number  represents  an  increase  over  earlier  years,  more  than  40 
out  of  187  of  the  political  districts  have  had  an  actual  decrease  of 
population.     The  foreign  element  has  increased  despite  the  heavy 
emigration  of  the  Swiss.     Between  1880  and  1910,  Italian  citizens 
resident  in  Switzerland  increased  from  41,000  to  203,000,  the  greatest 
influx  being  due  to  the  employment  of  ItaHans  on  railway  and  tunnel 
construction.     They  congregate  in  the  cities  and  hve  in  insanitary 
surroundings,  thus  increasing  the  social  problems  of  the  government. 

POSITION   WITH   RELATION   TO   OTHER   COUNTRIES 

An  interior,  landlocked  state,  without  a  seaport,  without  colonies, 
a  buffer  between  powerful  nations,  Switzerland  has  maintained  her 
independence  in  spite  of  aggressive  and  ambitious  neighbors.  But 
the  independence  or  sovereignty  of  Switzerland  is  in  actual  practice  1 
limited.  For  example,  take  the  convention  of  1909  between  Germany 
and  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  made  when  the 
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Fio.  95.  The  place  of  SwitierUnd  in  the  nilway  net  of  Europe.  Railways  with  more  than 
ten  freight  traioa  daily  are  ahown  by  heavy  lineo.  Railroada  from  AUat  giographiqtte  d  (totu- 
tiqat  dt  la  Suitte,  19IS,  PI.  48,  and  Document  cartograpl'iqact  de  giograph^  tconomiqae.  No.  1913. 


Ac  0&  SwitMrland  hu  populatloti  bands  loimonDlng  to  the  Alplna  valleyi)  fM^  mpt«- 
■ent  In  many  ouee  the  extrenutiee  of  similar  though  bni&dar  bands  of  population  in  adjacent 
oouDtriee.  With  such  a  distribution  of  populatioD,  railways  are  peculiarly  important  (Fig.  95). 
Fnm  Schweititcher  SehuhOa*. 
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Swiss  government  proposed  to  buy  from  ite  private  owners  the  St. 
(jottbard  railway  system,  which  is  a  part  of  the  through  rail  route 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  under  the  famous  St.  Got^ard  pass  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Germany  and  Italy  objected  to  the  purchase,  unless 
Switzerland  would  promise  to  allow  traffic  at  tbe  same  rates  as  over 
other  parts  of  the  system  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Switzerland  protested,  but  her  protests  were  of  no  avail  until  the  ^ 
treaty  of  Versailles  was  ratified.     In    the  articles  governing  Rhine  marcs  a. 
traffic  freedom  of  access  to  tbe  sea  for  Swiss  commerce  was  guaranteed  K^^ 
and  pressure  heretofore  brought  to  bear  on  Switzerland  was  removed.  «"*•«••• 
In  return,  however,  it  was  stipulated  that  there  was  to  be  freedom 
of  transit  across  Switzerland  for  goods  and  persons  of  neighboring 
states. 

Late  in  1919  railway  conferencea  between  German,  Swiss,  and  ^,^ 
Italian  interests  were  held  at  Heidelberg,  (Jennany,  and  as  a  result  "^"^ 
the  German-Swiss-Italian  traffic  was  in  part  renewed  in  the  summer  of 
1020. 
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Fia.  S8.     Inteclaken,  with  the  Jungfrau  in  the  background  —  ft  typical  Swiss  Isodscspe. 

SwHmt-  "^he  peculiar  position  of  Switzerland  among  the  countries  of  the 

^^^       world  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  she  has  long  been  the 

ttonai  refuge  of  exiled  scholars  and  scientists  from  the  less  liberal  countries  of 

"™"^        Europe.    She  has  been  a  center  of  advanced  education  and,  at  times, 

of  political  plots  aimed  by  exiles  at  their  enemies  at  home.     She 

has  consistently  preserved  the  rights  of  asylum,  and  during  the  war, 

as  well  as  after  it,  she  penmtted  numbers  of  political  agents,  exiles, 

ex-kings,  and  the  hke,  to  take  refuge  within  her  frontiers. 

Switzerland  is  the  home  of  a  number  of  international  organizations 
like  the  Postal  Union  and  the  International  Red  Cross  Society ;  and 
Geneva  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

POLITICAL   TENDENCIES   OF   SWITZERLAND 

^^  State  socialism  has  gone  very  far  in  Switzeriand,  and  it  has  not 

poUtiMi        yet  reached  its  climax  there.     For  nearly  thirty  years  the  state  has 
J^JJ^J^*     had  a  high  revenue  from  customs  duties,  with  which  it  has  bought 
•oe*"""      five  great  railways,  guaranteed  work  to  every  able-bodied  man,  and 
enforced  compulsory  sickness  insurance. 
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FRONTIER  QUESTIONS 

Switzerland  has  had  Swin  op- 

no  change  in  bounda-  ^^^n- 

ries  as  a  result  of  the  tionof  aio 

war.   Nevertheless,  she  ' 

faces  a  territorial  prob- 
lem on  her  eastern 
frontier,  in  relation  to 
the  Vorarlberg  region 

(Fig.  99).      Here,    in    a  fw.  »e.     SwiUerUnd  and  tie  western  provincee  of  Auat™.   L. 

number  of  hicb  Alpine  standa  for  LiecbteD^tein  (enclave  of  German  territory)  and  V. 

.,             .         ,  for  Vorarlbeix  (Austrian).    The  latter  sought  unaucceasfully  to 

valleys   in   toe  extreme  ucure  union  with  Swltiorliind  that  she  might  escape  the  fate 

western  part  of  Austria,  "'  *""^  """^^  ^  ^^'^  "'  ^*-  Ge™»^-=°-Lay«- 
lives  a  group  of  people  unwilling  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
Republic.  Shortly  after  the  armistice  between  the  Allies  and  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1918,  delegations  of  Voretrlberg  citizens,  chiefly  workmen 
and  iimkeepers,  sought  to  secure  incorporation  of  the  district  into 
Switzerland.  This  would  add  about  15,000  German-speaking  people 
to  the  already  heavy  German  majority  in  Switzerland,  besides  greatly 
increasing  the  present  Catholic  majority. 

Switzerland  long  opposed  the  union,  though  there  are  the  closest 
ties  between  her  eastern  districts  and  western  Austria.  It  would 
increase  her  debts,  for  these  former  citizens  of  Austria-Hungary  could 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  their  part  of  the  heavy  Austro-Hungarian 
debt  by  becoming  Swiss  citizens.  They  should  pay  a  share  of  the 
pre-war  debts,  the  war  debts,  and  the  so-called  Rhine  dues  formerly 
paid  by  Austria.  The  people  of  Vorarlberg  have  sought  imion  with 
Germany  also. 

HappUy,  the  long-standing  claim  of  Italy  to  the  Ticino,  a  part  of 
Swiss  territory,  will  probably  never  be  raised  again.  Italy  has  re- 
ceived such  ample  satisfaction  in  the  Tyrol  (page  134)  that  her  irre- 
dentist claims  on  her  Alpine  frontier  should  be  now  fully  satisfied. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  agreed  to  assume  the  diplomatic  UMhtaa- 
and  consular  representation  of  the  principahty  of  Liechtenstein.  ^^J^ 
If  the  negotiations  succeed,  Switzerland  will  take  over  the  postal,  ofSwinw- 
telegraphic,   telephonic,  and  customs  service.    Liechtenstein,  a  de- 
tached part  of  Germany,  also  is  seeking  recognition  as  an  independ- 
ent state  on  account  of  her  peculiar  geographical  position  (Fig.  99). 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

Before  the  war  of  1914-1918,  the  problems  of  the  German  people 
covered  political  and  economic  fields  nearly  as  broad  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  German  wares  had  been  carried  into  every  trading  realm 
of  the  world,  and  the  trader  meant  poUtical  as  well  as  conmiercial 
penetration;  colonies  bad  been  acquired  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific, 
and  concessions  in  China.  The  products  of  German  industry  were 
of  high  grade,  and  they  were  cheap.  In  central  Europe,  the  Bal- 
kans, and  Turkey,  Gemumy's  political  influence  was  dominant  and 
ber  trade  was  rapidly  increasing.  Supporting  these  advances  in  trade 
and  colonies  was  an  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  trained  in  the 
arts,  and  possessing  enviable  sources  of  mineral  wealth,  especially 
iron  and  coal. 

As  we  shall  see  from  a  list  of  her  losses  on  a  later  page,  Germany 
has  been  stripped  of  her  overseas  possessions,  her  merchant  fleet  has 
been  surr«ndered,  her  good-will  is  gone,  and  the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries —  former  rivals  in  trade  —  have  displaced  German  goods  almost 
everywhere.  Her  problems  are  now  of  a  new  order.  Domestic 
issues,  chiefly  social  and  economic,  have  attained  first  rank.  In 
place  of  colonies  to  be  developed,  there  are  debts  to  be  paid.  Instead 
of  continued  territorial  gains,  there  are  territorial  losses.  Once  she 
could  threaten  her  rivals,  in  a  diplomatic  struggle  for  land  or  trade 
resources,  with  a  powerful  navy  and  army ;  now  her  navy  is  gone  and 
she  is  required  by  treaty  to  reduce  her  army  to  100,000  men.  Once 
she  looked  out  upon  the  world  as  a  growing  state ;  she  must  now  turn 
her  attention  inward,  for  domestic  resources  and  political  arrangements 
must  first  be  developed,  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  national  Ufe. 

TERRrrORIAL  DlSTBIBtTriON  OF  THE  GERMANS 

In  rebuilding  the  German  state,  there  is  one  factor  of  immediate 
concern  —  the  distribution  of  German-speaking  people  on  the  map 
of  Europe  (Fig.  100).  Formerly  Germany  and  Austria  contained  the 
principal  block,  with  an  extension  of  2,600,000  German-speaking 
people  in  eastern  and  central  Switzerland,  another  much  smaller  group 
in  Slesvig-Holstein,  and  scattered  "islands"  in  Hungary,  southern 
Russia,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  besides  important  "colonies"  in 
southern  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  China. 

Upon  this  geographical  distribution  there  depend  political  relations 
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Fia.  100.  Tbe  dotted  area  represents  German-speaking  people  in  former  Auetria-Hungary 
continuoua  with  tbe  main  body  in  Germany.  The  Usck  spots  represent  Centura  of  German 
speech  elaewbere  in  central  and  oaBtom  Europe.  They  are  due  to  many  cauaea  —  religioua 
diffeiencea,  crusades  in  tlie  Baltic  region,  settlements  of  frontier  guards  against  Turkey  in 
Transylvania,  artisan  groups  invited  into  aouthem  Ruaala.  After  Debes,  HandatUa.  See  also 
tbe  map  on  page  72  of  Kartooraphiacht  und  Schulr^eoaraphitiM  ZeiUcluifl,  V<d.  8,  1919.  for 
leeent  Geiman  opinion  on  tlie  subject. 

and  influences  of  the  first  order.  Some  of  the  relations  of  the  past 
throw  light  upon  current  problems. 

FORMER   GERMAN   INFLUENCE   ir4   NEIGHBORING  STATES 

In   Austria-Hungary   tbe    Germans   were   so   numerous  —  about  Gmnaa 
11,000,000  —  that  what  with  their  compact  distribution   and  the  ^^^ 
German  origin  of  the  Hapsburgs,  they  exercised  a  dominating  in-  <*M«ttoii 
fluence  on  the  political  life  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  served 
in  part  as  a  basis  for  the  political  views  and  ambitions  of  the  Pan- 
Germans.     The  policies  of  Berlin  were  to  a  large  degree  reflected  in 
the  pohcies  of  Vienna.     Moreover,  the  rulers  of  both  empires  had  a 
cynical  view  of  those  people  of  non-German  race  and  speech  whom 
they  had  forcibly  included  within  their  imperial  frontiers  as  minorities. 
For  example,  there  was  as  little  excuse  for  the  Germans  to  withhold 
from  tbe  Danes  of  Slesvig  a  plebiscite  promised  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague  (1866)  as  for  Austria  to  seize  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (1908). 

Among  tbe  other  groups  of  Germans  outside  the  German  Empire,  German 
the  two  most  important  were  those  in  southern  Russia  and  in  the  centers  in 
Baltic  Provinces.     In  southern  Russia  they  comprised  in  large  part  Europe 
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THE   FIELD   OF  GERMAN    COLONIZATION 


THE  BALTIC    PROVINCES   AND   THE  UKRAINE 

Sea[B   |:|4500000 


Citltl  nnntc^ai 


THECEOeitBEVIEW.  PtcMIB 

Fto.  101.    Hiitorical  and  ecsonomio  aeiiects  of  the  Gemuia  penetration  of  Russia.     Nation&l 
boundaries  ob  in  1914.       "  Racial,"  heiB  aa  elsewhere  in  tbis  book,  ia  employed  in  tbe  popular 

ralJier  than  the  scientific  senee. 
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the  artisan  classes,  the  merchants,  and  engineers  with  technical 
skill ;  and  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  they  formed  the  land-owning  class, 
the  so-called  German  harons,  or  Baits,  who  fonned  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population  hut  held  about  three  fourths  of  the  land.  In  both 
districts  the  German  element  was  politically  powerful,  that  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces  being  especially  influential  at  the  court  of  Petrograd. 
Libau  and  Memel  are  peopled  chiefly  by  Germans,  not  Slavs.  Riga 
had  a  powerful  German  commercial  community  with  business  connec- 
tions that  penetrated  far  into  Russia. 

Wherever  the  Germans  have  gone  in  eastern  Europe  they  have 
carried  the  German  tongue,  German  culture  and  politicfil  ideas,  and 
German  industrial  power.  They  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
central  and  eastern  European  region  as  far  as  the  middle  Volga,  and 
their  influence  has  been  felt  everywhere.  They  have  their  own 
schools  and  trading  associations ;  many  maintain  their  citizenship  in 
Germany.  German  colonists  west  of  Kiev,  in  northern  Ukrainia,  owned 
the  steel  mills  and  many  of  the  large  landed  estates ;  many  entered 
the  army  and  became  celebrated  officers.  The  Saxons  of  Transyl- 
vania, in  the  midst  of  a  Rumanian  peasantry,  were  given  a  privileged 
position  by  Hungary. 

•  If  the  Germans  had  been  able  to  enforce  their  will  through  the 
treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  (repudiated  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice  of  11  November  1918),  they  would  have  ruled  once  more 
over  the  eastern  Baltic  coastlands  as  in  the  days  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  (13th  and  14th  centuries).  A  German  prince  had  been 
selected  as  king  of  a  greater  Lithuania ;  Esthonia  and  Latvia  were 
to  be  mere  political  dependencies.  Vast  colonization  plans  were  de- 
veloped which  were  to  include  many  principles  long  successfully  em- 
ployed by  the  Prussians  aga'nst  the  Poles  in  the  Polish  Corridor  and 
elsewhere.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  number  of  German  settlers 
would  have  rapidly  increased;  German  commerce  and  political  con- 
trol would  have  been  developed  hand  in  hand ;  the  new  Baltic  repub- 
lics would  have  exchanged  masters  without  gaining  freedom. 

Indeed,  the  process  would  not  have  stopped  with  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces. The  Bolshevists  were  at  first  subsidized  by  Germany  and 
were  favored  by  the  German  higher  military  command.  But  for  the 
defeat  of  Germany  by  the  Allies  and  the  re-creation  of  the  Pohsh 
buffer  state,  we  should  have  seen  in  time  a  strong  welding  of  Russian 
commerce  with  that  of  Germany  and  the  development  of  the  closest 
political  relations. 
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GERMANYS  EASTERN  MARCHES 
AGAINST  SLAVDOM{ABOUTI400) 


,  Boundary  oflfte  Holy 

Roman  £mplre 
.  Boundary  befwaenSerwarts 
and  Slays  at  the  fr'nte  of 
Chariemagna  daout^J 
^•Semgal/i'a 
E  ■  Ermland 
K-  Kulmerfand 
Seals  l-IS,OQQ,000 


Pio.  102.  The  oonteet  between  Gemua  and  Slav  at  the  begmnuiK  of 
the  IStfa  oentury.  Baaed  aa  Putiser,  HitloriKher  SchiU-AUat,  and 
DtvyseD,  Hand-AUaa. 

In  Germany  today  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  pivot  future  po- 
litical and  economic  iniluences  in  eastern  Europe,  particularly  in 
Russia,  upon  these  German  colonies.  And  if  this  policy  is  followed, 
Grermany  will  in  the  future  have  an  eastern,  as  opposed  to  a  former 
western,  orientation.  A  practical  exhibition  of  this  tendency  was 
given  in  1920  when  thousands  of  Germans  entered  Lithuania  to  fight 
on  her  side  against  Polish  control  of  Vilna. 
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GERMAN  MINORITIES   IN   THE   NEW   STATES 

With  the  fall  of  Gemmn  rulers  in  1918,  the  democratic  era,  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  by  the  steady  increase  of  the 
Social  Democrats  in  the  Reichstag,  at  last  began.  There  came  also  the  JJ?V  ^^ 
flnal  liberation  of  peoples  who,  by  gaining  independence,  took  away  sub-  of  nbject 
stantial  portions  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Austria  and  '**''•• 
Hungary.  Additional  losses  of  population  were  incurred  through  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  which  included  many  Germans  in  the  new  states,  on 
the  gromid  that  the  colonization  methods  of  Germany  and  the  forced 
ethnic  penetrations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  had  put  the  former 
minority  populations  of  these  countries  under  a  handicap.  They 
had  been  driven  out  of  districts  in  which  they  had  a  right  to  live  on 
equal  terms  with  the  German-speaking  newcomers.  However,  this 
political  principle  should  not  diminish  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  many  German  settlers  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
German  lands.  While  each  one  of  the  three  great  eastward-reaching 
prongs  of  German  population,  shown  in  Figure  100,  is  often  described 
as  the  result  of  a  war  of  conquest  against  Turks  and  Slavs,  these  wars 
were  in  the  main  a  part  of  the  general  process  of  expansion  of  the 
higher  civilization  of  western  Europe  eastward  against  the  lower 
oriental  civilization  that  long  threatened  to  overwhelm  it. 

The  historic  boundary  of  Bohemia  has  become,  for  a  part  of  its 
course,  the  new  boundary  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  although  more 
than  2,500,000  Germans  are  thereby  included ;  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  Schneidemiihl  and  Bromberg  (part  of  the  Polish  Corridor) 
becomes  a  part  of  the  new  Polish  state,  in  spite  of  the  present  pre- 
dominance of  Germans  (Fig.  171), 

The  exclusion  of  large  numbers  of  Germans  from  Germany  raises  Gwiwuh 
a  group  of  problems  which  every  thoughtful  person  should  examine  ^^^. 
very  closely.    There  is  no  more  effective  cry  in  the  world  than  the  cry  f"  nei«hbor- 
of  oppression,  and  Americans  in  particiilar  have  always  had  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  for  a  people  in  distress  and  struggling  to  be  free,  because 
as  a  self-governing,  democratic,  and  free  people  they  know  what  free- 
dom costs  to  get  and  to  keep.    What  if  these  excluded  Germans  in  a 
few  years  raise  the  same  cry  as  the  peoples  once  held  in  their  grasp  P 
In  general  the  world  was  not  sympathetic  toward  France  in  1870- 
1871 ;  but  by  1914  it  had  become  educated  to  the  wrongs  done  by 
the  German  overlords  in  Alsace-Lorraine.    The  Poles  and  Czechs, 
who,  if  they  cared  to,  could  now  turn  the  tables  on  the  Germans  run 
grave  risks  if  they  choose  the  way  of  the  vengeful  oppressor. 
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The  largest  group  of  Genuans  outside  the  Grerman  Empire  is  that 
in  Austria.  To  join  this  country  to  Germany  would  give  the  latter  a 
total  population  larger  and  much  more  homogeneous  than  that  which 
she  had  before  the  war.  It  would  also  throw  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
eighty  miles  nearer  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  While  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea  coasts  would  be  left  practically  unchanged,  except  for 
the  short  strip  at  Danzig  and  Memel,  there  would  be  consolidated  a 
solid  block  of  German  territory  that  might  lead  to  the  revival  of  the 
former  Pan-German  plan  by  which  central  Europe  would  again  paaa 
under  Teutonic  domination.  The  treaty  of  Versailles  has  forbidden 
this  union,  whitji  will  not  be  permitted  until  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  German  democracy  is  real  and  has  come  to  stay. 

The  limits  of  the  German  Empire  as  drawn  in  1914  show  that  the 
largest  linguistic  or  "  racial "  minority  within  it  was  the  Poles.  These 
have  now  joined  with  the  Poles  of  Austria  (Galicia)  and  of  Russia 
(Congress  Poland  •  and  a  strip  of  territory  adjoining  it  on  the  east)  to 
form  the  new  Polish  state.  In  the  Polish  state  about  2,000,000  Ger- 
mans will  be  included,  but  they  form  almost  everywhere  the  minority 
of  the  population.  Figure  170  shows  that  they  were,  in  large  numbers, 
officials  c^  the  Prussian  state,  officers  in  the  German  army,  German 
teachers,  colonists,  foresters,  and  the  like.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  becoming  PoUsh  citizens  before  the  end  of  1921  or  of  moving  into 
Germany  if  they  wish  to  escape  the  handicap  of  German  speech  or  birth. 

It  would  be  a  great  calamity  for  Poland  if  the  whole  body  of  Ger- 
mans should  choose  to  remain  and  to  have  representation  in  the 
Polish  Diet,  because  they  would  form  a  minority  party  with  an 
obstructionist  policy,  a  party  devoted  to  tbe  harassing  advertisement 
of  wrongs  real  or  alleged.  The  presence  of  such  parties  within  the 
state  was  a  standing  difficulty  with  both  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  ,  It  embittered  almost  every  debate  and  caused  the  neglect 
of  purely  national  business  to  a  deplorable  extent. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  those  Germans,  about  3,500,000 
in  number,  that  have  been  assigned  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  Many  citi- 
zens of  that  country  regret  their  inclusion  as  a  minority  group  with- 
out interest  in  national  affairs.  The  Germans  of  the  Tyrol  are  in  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  Italy.  Only  the  most  careful  treatment 
by  these  three  nations  —  Poland,   Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Italy — of 

■  Name  Riven  b>  a  political  diviuon  of  Russia  (creaud  a  kingdom  under  the  Czar  by  the 
Contcrexs  (^  Vienna)  which  includes  chiefly  Polish  popululions.  Its  tioundaries  on  the  west 
and  eouth  were  the  fonner  Gennan  and  Austrian  international  boundaries.  Its  limits  are 
shown  in  Figure  169. 
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the  minority  Germans  within  their  frontiers  will  reUeve  the  anxiety 
of  statesmen  lest  they  turn  on  their  former  oppressors  and  create  in 
the  future  a  new  crop  of  troubles  for  themselves  and  the  world. 

The  protection  of  minority  rights  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  prob-  • 
lems  of  the  time.    It  cannot  be  solved  by  splitting  up  the  world  in-  | 
definitely.    Not  every  tiny  group  can  have  its  own  flag  and  place 
in  the  family  of  nations.     For  the  weakest  peoples  there  is  only  one 
practicable  alleviation  —  that  minorities  shall  have  a  court  of  appeal 
and  certain  broad  guarantees  of  personal  rights  of  speech  and  religion. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   WAR 

Instead  <A  advancing  her  program  of  expansion  toward  Russia  and  wiwt  oar- 
in  Africa,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Near  East,  Germany  has  lost  territory,  ^JJ^*^ 
trade,  and  privileges.  The  following  are  to  her  the  most  important  Eon>p«  by 
European  consequences  of  the  World  War :  ^  v«nuSi«« 

(1)  Grerman  coal  in  the  Saar  valley  has  been  given  to  France  to 
offset  the  losses  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  French 
coal  mines,  chiefly  at  Lens  and  Valenciennes,  during  the  war. 
A  plebiscite  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  will  determine  final 
ownership  of  the  Saar  district ;  but  the  region  may  vote  for 
France  in  spite  of  the  restriction  of  the  privilege  of  voting  to 
persons  living  in  the  Saar  on  10  January  1920.  Before  the 
war  (1913),  l£e  Saar  coal  mines  yielded  17,400,000  tons  of  coal, 
or  about  9  per  cent  of  Germany  s  total. 

(2)  Eupen,  Malm^y,  and  Moresnet,  ceded  to  Belgium;  have 
mineral  resources  of  value,  but  their  total  little  affects  the 
totfils  for  all  Germany  before  the  war. 

(3)  The  loss  of  a  part  of  the  Silesian  coal  fields  of  southeastern 
Germany  is  inevitable,  and  with  that  part  will  go  some  of 
tile  strength  of  the  city  of  Breslau  and  the  other  towns 
near  by.  The  area  of  the  plebiscite  zone  is  about  4000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  2,000,000.  The  coal  production 
of  the  district  was  43,000,000  tons  in  1913,  or  more  than  one 
fifth  of  the  total  production  of  the  Germsm  Empire  (which 
exceeded  190,000,000  tons  in  1913).  It  also  produced  57  _per 
cent  of  the  lead  ore  of  Germany  and  72  per  cent  of  the  zmc. 
Though  65  per  cent  of  the  population  of  all  German  Silesia 
is  Pohsh,  the  great  economic  loss  to  Germany  which  the  ces- 
sion to  Poland  would  cause  resulted  in  the  decision  to  hold 
a  plebiscite.  The  vote  was  taken  in  March  1921,  and  was  on 
the  whole  favorable  to  Germany;  but  the  final  boundary, 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Council,  may  not 
accurately  reflect  the  results  of  the  vote. 
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(4)  The  transfer  of  former  German  territory  in  the  northeastern 

rof  East  Prussia  beyond  the  Niemen  River  is  justified 
the  presence  of  the  Lithuanian  population  that  has 
lived  there  for  centuries  (Fig.  184).  With  the  recognition 
of  a  Lithuanian  government  will  go,  of  course,  the  effort 
to  join  into  one  group  the  whole  Lithuanian  population,  as 
far  as  this  is  possible.  With  the  trans-Niemeo  country  will 
probably  go  the  former  German  port  of  Memel,  the  ouuet  of 
the  Niemen  basin  and  the  terminus  of  a  Russian  railway. 
Pending  a  settlement  of  the  Russian  question,  with  which 
Lithuanian  independence  is  intimately  related,  Memel  is  held 
by  warships  of  tne  Allied  powers. 

(5)  Exclusive  of  Danzig  and  Silesia,  Germany  has  lost  2,800,000 
people  and  16,000  square  miles  to  Poland;  this  territory 
includes  the  rich  industrial  province  of  Posen,  besides  valuable 
forest  and  agricultural  lands,  coal  and  other  mines,  and  about 
one  tenth  the  total  German  production  of  grain  and  one  sixth 
the  German  production  of  potatoes. 

(6)  The  separation  of  East  Prussia  from  the  main  body  of  Ger- 
man territory  doubtless  will  disturb  the  economic  life  of  the 
region.  But  it  is  important  to  furnish  a  nation  of  35,000,000 
people  (Poland)  with  a  port  (Danzig)  and  the  means  of  a 
secure  access  to  the  sea  (the  Poli^  Corridor,  or  strip  of 
land  west  of  the  Vistula  that  joins  Poland  with  the  Baltic). 
The  middle  of  the  Polish  Corridor  is  only  thirty  miles  wide, 
too  narrow  to  be  the  base  of  great  mihtary  operations ;  and 
the  city  of  Danzig  itself  is  to  be  governed  by  the  League 
of  Nations  through  a  High  Commissioner.  Tne  provisions 
for  the  management  of  the  port  of  Danzig  and  for  a  treaty 
between  Danzig  and  Poland  respecting  the  use  of  the  port 
guarantee  freedom  of  transit  to  the  Poles  at  Danzig  and  also 
to  the  Germans  of  East  Prussia  over  the  railroad  from  Konigs- 
ber^  to  Schneidemiihl  and  Berlin.  Besides  this  there  is  free 
navigation  of  the  Baltic  for  goods  that  may  go  by  sea,  and 
the  common  use  by  both  East  Prussia  and  Poland  of  the  navi- 
gable (and  internationalized)  Vistula  liiat  separates  their 
territory. 

(7)  The  plebiscite  held  in  southern  East  Prussia  (AHenstein),  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  union  with  Germany.  The  people  €U"e 
Poles  in  race  and  speech,  but  they  are  Lutheran  in  religion, 
unhke  the  main  body  of  Poles,  who  are  Catholics.  The  total 
population  is  about  716,000.  The  neighboring  plebiscite  area 
of  Marienwerder  (Fig.  171)  is  almost  wholly  German  and  also 
voted  to  remain  in  Germany. 

(8)  The  area  which  Germany  has  lost  in  Slesvig  contains 
about  1500  square  miles;   the  population  is  SOO.OOO.     This 
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Fio.  103.  Oen«niUied  view  of  tiie  conditions  of  Genn&n  territorial  losaea  by  dutricta.  Tho 
figure  under  Malm6dy  representa  tbe  total  for  the  diatricta  of  Eupen  and  Malm^dy.  The  Allen- 
■t«iii  and  Marienwerder  districts  eaal  of  the  Vistula  have  voted  to  Temain  Gerroan ;  ooly  tho 
northern  of  the  two  Sleavig  districts  voted  to  join  Denmarlc.  For  details  of  Gnal  Sloevig 
boundary  see  Figure  91.  Originally  set  apart  as  plebiscite  areas,  the  Toschen,  Orawa,  and  Spita 
districts  have  been  settled  by  the  Conference  of  Ambaaaadois  (Fig.  179),  though  the  Polish 
Diet  has  yet  to  ratify  the  agreement.  CEecho-Slovakia  eventually  gains  a  small  district  north- 
west of  Teschen-  If  Austria  should  join  Germany  (fage  214),  German  losses  of  population  and 
territory  would  be  more  than  oounterbulanced. 
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is  an  agricultural  region  and  its  loss  does  not  seriously  affect 

Gamany. 

(9)  The  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  includes  not  only  territory,  but 
the  city  of.  Strasbourg  find  contn^  of  the  Rhine  River  traffic. 
The  region  also  produced  21,000,000  tons  of  iron  yearly 
and  350,000  tons,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  world's  potash  supply. 
A  large  part  of  Germany's  reserves  of  potash  were  in  AJsace, 
besides  important  rraerves  of  petroleum. 

(10)  All  told,  the  loss  in  Germany's  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, such  as  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
etc.,  is  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  Her  toes  in  manufacturing 
will  be  about  10  per  cent,  and  her  loss  in  population  about  13 
per  cent. 

(11)  There  were  also  loet  2,550,000  tons  of  shipping,  not  including 
1,000,000  additional  tons  to  be  built  in  tne  next  five  years 
to  offset  in  part  the  loss  of  Alhed  shipping  by  submarine 
sinkings.  A  foiuth  of  "the  country's  canal  boats  and  thou- 
sands of  locomotives  and  cars  were  surrendered.  The  terri- 
tories lost  include  35,000  miles  of  railroad. 

Gierman  losses  in  European  territory  are  sunmiarized  as  follows : 

Abea  or  Parts  or  Gemlant  Affected  sr  the  Treaty  c 


Neutral  Moresnet 

Kreis  Eupen 

Kreis  Malmedy 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Saar  Basin  (possibly  not  permanent) 

To  Poland  (not  including  SUesian  plebiscite  zone)  . 

Free  City  of  Danzig • 

Memel,  or  trans-Niemen,  district 

Slesvig  plebiscite  area  (northern  zone) 


314 

5,600 

730 

16,000 

729 

910 

1,550 


Total 


25,903 


Taking  all  the  losses  together,  the  former  Germany  in  Europe  of 
203,834  square  miles  has  been  reduced  by  over  25,000  square  miles, 
or  IS  per  cent.  Of  her  European  population,  Germany  has  ceded 
8,000,000,  or  about  12  per  cent  of  her  pre-war  total.  Owing  to  the 
losses  of  the  war  by  disease  and  in  battle,  there  has  been  a  further 
reduction  of  the  population  by  more  than  5,000,000,  including  2,000,000 
yoimg  men. 

Among  the  losses  incurred  in  China  by  Germany  are  these : 
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]  H      I     I   I    I  utrial  and  agricultural  population  of  Germany  in  189S.    Tha 

I  i|  •■  r  I     iod  of  transition.     In  tlie  decade  from  1880  to  1B90.  Geiman  pix- 

i        .  r  J  •       ■     -er  cent.    The  same  Kte  of  increase  waa  maintained  dming  the 

two  suooeeding  decades.  Note  the  belt  of  industrial  population  along  the  French  and  Belgian 
frontien.  Compare  this  map  with  the  map  of  population  density  (Fig.  BO).  The  territorial 
tooBM  on  dw  east  involvo  chiefly  agricultural  population.  From  maps  in  StatUtiache  Jahrbuck 
del  Deuttcha  Btich,  1808. 

(1)  The  privilege  of  umintaimng  a  poatal  service.  (All  the  powers 
enjoyed  this  privilege,  which  waa  gained  before  Chiim  had 
a  postal  service.) 

(2)  Concessions  at  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Kiaochow  (Fig.  244). 

(3)  The  privilege  of  maintaining  legation  guards  at  Pekin. 

(4)  The  Shantung  railway,  mines,  and  port  rights  now  turned  over 
to  the  Japanese  govermnent. 

In  addition  to  her  losses  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Germany  loses  all 
her  overseas  colonies,  amounting  to  an  area  of  ahout  1,000,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  12,000,000.  The  colonies  sup- 
plied a  fourth  of  the  total  German  demand  for  rubber,  besides  valu- 
able oils  and  fibers.' 

1  For  the  value  of  theee  poaaessims  see  the  diaptoa  on  Africa,  Australia  and  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Far  East, 
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The  colonial  losses  not  specified  on  page  197  are  as  follows : 
Africa  Pacific 

(1)  T<%olajid  (1)  Marshall,  Marianne,  and  Caro- 

(2)  Cameroons  line  Islands 

(3)  German  Southwest  Africa      (2)  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  and  Bis- 

(4)  German  East  Africa  ^^^^  Archipelago 

(3)  German  Samoa  and  Solomons 

(4)  Nauru  Island 

FORMER   COLONIAL   INTERESTS   OF   THE   GEBHAN   EMPIRE 

DmenHiM        Germany  entered  the  field  of  colonitd  activity  late  in  her  national 
of  cotod?    career.    She  made  her  first  essay  in  colonial  expansion  in  the  Pacific 
•'••***°     as  late  as  1884;    and  it  was  only  after  much  vacillation  that  she 
finally  established  herself  in  Africa  in  the  same  year.    Her  leaders  had 
been  opposed  to  colonial  expansion ;  their  sense  of  economy  was  shocked 
by  the  large  expenditures  that  were  necessary  to  keep  distant  and 
mideveloped   territories    under    control.     As   a   consequence,    Great 
Britain  and  France  had  a  full  half  century  and  more  of  advfmtage 
in  tune  and  experience.     Between  1876  and  1884  these  powers  had 
laid  daim  to  some  of  the  choicest  areas  in  Africa.    The  field  of  colo- 
nial expansion  had  been  greatly  narrowed. 
BwMou  When  Gomany  awoke  to  a  full  realization  of  the  value  of  colonial 

^^^  t^v  matmals  to  her  magically  expanding  industries,  she  found  that 
Gotonui  she  could  gain  important  advantages  only  by  pursuing  an  exceedingly 
active  policy.  What  she  had  lacked  in  initiative  she  now  made  up  by 
aggression  and  skill  Wherever  her  colonies  touched  the  territory  of 
other  powers,  she  made  the  fullest  possible  use  of  any  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  location  of  boundary  lines  or  the  extent  of  her 
concessions  or  the  terms  of  her  treaties  with  native  chi^s.  Her  mer- 
chants had  established  trading  stations  on  both  the  east  and  the  west 
coasts  of  Airica.  In  1859  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  made  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  By  1884  about  sixty 
(Serman  trading  posts  and  a  hundred  or  more  of  missionary  stations 
were  located  on  ^e  west  coast.  To  consolidate  her  interests,  impose 
her  own  tariffs,  and  have  strategic  commercial  and  military  bases 
for  further  gains  now  became  accepted  aims  of  Germany's  African 
policy.  The  field  of  her  activity  was  limited  to  central  Africa,  where 
vague  boundaries  enabled  her  to  gain  control  without  resort  to  war. 
strnctiB  at  German  Southwest  Africa  was  the  scene  of  the  first  struggle.  Fear- 
'  ing  the  results  of  the  activities  of  German  traders  and  missionaries  in 
the  Walvis  Bay  re^on,  and  yet  momentarily  timid  in  extending  its 
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own  frontiers,  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  1878 
declared  the  bay  and 
fifteen  miles  round  it 
British  territory.  The 
Germans  responded  by 
taking  possession  of 
Angra  Pequena,  pro- 
claiming it  as  German 
territory,  and  with  it 
that  part  of  the  west 
coast  between  Portu- 
guese Angola  and  the 
Orange  River,  save  the 
small  tract  at  Walvis 
Bay.  In  the  same  year 
(1884)  Togoland  was 
declared  a  German  pro- 
tectorate, on  the  ground 
that  eig^t  German  trad- 
ing stations  had  been 

,   <  I-  I      •  I       .1.   ,   Fio-  105.     Genersl  map  showing  the  location  of  the  fonner 

estaolisnea      ana      tnat  German  cobniu  in  Africa.     For  theii  diBpoBitioD  see  Figures 

definite  claims  to  the  isandw. 

region  had  not  been  made  by  either  France  or  Great  Britain.  Also  in 
the  same  year,  German  poUtical  agents  concluded  treaties  with  some 
of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  Cameroons  and  the  German  flag  was 
hoisted  over  the  third  of  the  newly  won  African  colonies. 

In  the  following  year  Great  Britain  acknowledged  German  com- 
mercial claims  over  East  Africa.  By  1888  some  thirty  coffee  and 
tobacco  plantations  were  in  operation.  Arab  slave  traders  fomented 
a  rebeUion  which  was  speedily  put  down,  and  in  1889  the  German 
East  Africa  Society  bought  out  the  claims  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
to  the  coast  strip,  then  under  German  control.  Subsequent  agreements 
with  Great  Britain  in  1886  and  1890  fixed  the  boundaries  of  German 
East  Africa  and  closed  the  first  chapter  of  German  colonization  there. 

Germany's  ambitions  looked  not  only  toward  the  devdopment  of  i 
the  African  colonies,  but  also  to  the  acquisition  of  other  colonies  near  j 
those  already  established.    Her  political  moves  in  East  Africa  led  the 
statesmen  of  rival  nations  to  believe  that  she  wished  to  acquire  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  as  well  as  portions  of  French  and  Belgian  territory. 
That  the  trade  of  the  African  colonies  of  Portugal  was  carried  largely 
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by  German  ^lips  and  that  the  Portuguese  colonial  administration  was 
weak,  were  facts  of  significance. 

While  Germany's  African  colonies  might  ultimately  prove  to  be  (^ 
large  importance,  they  were  a  drain  upon  her  national  resources  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Togoland).  Neither  was  her  control  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  regions  she  occupied.  One  of  the  reasons  which  impelled 
the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  to  take  the  colonies  from  ber  was  her 
treatment  of  the  natives.  The  most  striking  case  of  the  violation  of 
native  rights  was  in  the  Herero  war  in  German  Southwest  Africa. 

Two  of  the  four  African  colonies  of  Germany  —  German  Southwest 
Africa  and  German  East  Africa — fall  under  British  administration, 
the  former  as  a  part  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  latter,  except  for 
a  small  portion  ceded  to  Belgium  (page  136),  as  a  separate  colonial 
possession.  Neither  Js  hdd,  however,  in  full  sovereignty,  but  as  a 
mandated  region  under  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroons  are  divided  between  France  and  Great  Britain  (Figs. 
467  and  268)  for  control  in  the  same  way.  This  is  a  new  departure 
in  colonial  government.  It  makes  the  details  of  administration  in 
these  areas  matters  of  public  knowledge  and  approval.  It  also 
makes  it  possible  in  the  future  to  return  the  colonies  to  Germany, 
though  such  a  step  is  most  unlikely  in  view  of  the  flow  of  capital 
from  the  mandatory  powers  into  the  colonies  and  the  strong  objec- 
tion of  business  to  the  unsettling  effect  of  changes  in  political  status. 

FOBHBR  GERMAN  mTERESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
Four  st^es  may  be  recognized  in  the  development  of  German 
ambitions  in  the  Pacific.  The  first  was  purely  commercial;  the 
second  was  annexation  —  to  extend  the  German  Empire ;  in  the  next 
stage  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  regarded  not  merely  as  additions 
to  empire  or  as  commercieil  assets,  but  as  naval  bases  from  which 
the  power  of  the  German  government  could  be  extended  to  rich  and 
populous  countries ;  the  fourth,  or  present,  stage  is  one  of  complete 
loss  of  former  territories. 

Intemaiional  Rivalries  in  Samoa 
Germany's  first  colonial  activity  in  the  Pacific  was  due  to  the  effort 
of  a  Hambui^  merchant  prince  —  Godeffroy  —  who  sent  agents  to 
Fiji  and  Samoa  to  establish  cotton  plantations.  This  was  just  after 
the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  European  cotton  famine  turned 
the  minds  of  merchants  and  stateauen  to  the  necessity  of  producing 
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at  least  a  part  of  their  raw  cotton  within  their  own  empires.  Later 
the  schemes  of  Godeffroy's  ctanpany  won  a  subvention  from  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag. 

But  the  field  was  not  entirely  open  in  Samoa,  for  the  United  States  n,.  ^ 
had  had  since  1839  the  exclusive  right  to  establish  a  naval  base  in  the  ^^ 
harbor  of  Pago  Pago  at  Samoa,  and  the  British  colonies  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  had  developed  an  important  trade  in  Samoa.  In 
order  to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims,  the  three  powers — the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  —  sent  representatives  to  a  con- 
ference in  Berlin  which  resulted  in  the  Berlin  General  Act  of  1880, 
providing  a  government  for  the  kingdom  of  Samoa,  the  condominium, 
which  existed  down  to  1899.  In  that  year  the  three  powers  signatory 
to  the  Berlin  General  Act  jointly  agreed  to  annul  the  act  and  distrib- 
ute Samoa.  Tutuila  wm  allotted  to  the  United  States,  Upolu  to 
Germany,  and  Savai'i  to  Great  Britain.  No  sooner  was  tbis  done 
than  Great  Britain  gave  Savai'i  to  Germany  in  return  for  conces- 
sions made  by  Grermany  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Tonga  and  Solomon 
Islands. 

In  German  Samoa  the  native  population  is  about  35,000,  and  the 
annual  trade  has  a  value  of  $2,500,000.  These  islands  are  now  turned 
over  to  New  Zealand  to  administer  as  a  mandatory  power  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

JVeui  Guinea 

In  1884  Gennany  annexed  the  northern  shore  of  New  Guinea,  from  ^ 

the  Dutch  boundary  eiutward  to  Dampier  Strait,  and  inland  as  fsir  as  < 
the  supposed  crest  of  the  central  range  of  mountains.  Almost  imme-  ^,^"  o_ 
diately  thereafter  she  annexed  the  whole  of  the  New  Britain  Archi-  the  thr^ 
pelago  (renamed  Bismarck)  and  the  northern  Solomon  Islands.  Before  i 
these  acts  were  committed,  in  1883,  Queensland  had  annexed  the  eastern 
half  of  the  continental  island  of  New  Guinea,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment disavowed  the  act  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  sovereign  rights  to 
a  colony.  It  was  in  the  face  of  tbis  disavowal  that  the  German  an- 
nexation of  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Guinea  (Kaiser  Wilhehn's 
Land)  took  place.  But  the  British  government,  yielding  to  popular 
sentiment,  then  annexed  the  southern  shore  of  New  Guinea  and 
turned  it  over  to  Australia  for  administration,  at  the  Same  time 
establi^ng  a  protectorate  over  the  southern  Solomons  and  Santa 
Cruz  (Fig.  253). 

The  area  of  these  territories,  now  assigned  to  Australia,  is  nearly 
90,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  numbers  about  700,000. 
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Only  two  years  af  t^  the  acquisition  of  northeastern  New  Guinea, 
Germany  hoisted  her  flag  over  the  Marshall  Islands,  in  protection 
of  the  commercial  rights  of  a  German  company,  and  in  1899,  the  year 
after  America  had  acquired  the  Phihppines  and  the  island  of  Guam 
from  Spain,  Germany  bought  from  Spain  the  rest  of  her  holdings  in 
the  Pacific  —  the  Carolines,  the  Mariannes,  and  the  Pelew  Islands. 
These  territories  have  an  area  of  less  than  1000  square  miles  and  a 
native  population  of  70,000.  All  of  them  go  to  Japan  except  Nauru, 
which  is  south  of  the  equator  and  goes  to  Great  Britain  (ptige  52S). 

With  all  the  colonial  possessions  lost,  German  merchants  are  limited 
in  their  efforts  at  reviving  overseas  trade  to  general  trading  conditions 
like  those  that  affect,  say,  the  foreign  merchants  of  Sweden  or  Switzer- 
land. Since  the  commercial  advantages  and  resources  of  every  man- 
dated region  are  open  to  the  traders  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality, 
German  tradein  her  former  colonies  will  revive,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
And  that  it  would  revive  quickly  is  certain,  were  it  not  for  the  lack 
of  shipping.  As  a  result  of  her  unrestricted  subnuu'ine  campaign 
Germany  was  required,  by  treaty,  in  part  to  restore  Allied  shipping 
by  surrendering  her  commercial  fleet  and  allocating  a  large  part  of  the 
tonnage  to  be  built  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  colonies  of  other  powers  Germany's  trade  can  he  recovered 
only  80  far  as  tariff  arrangements  and  good-will  permit.  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  have  preferential  rates ;  Italy,  though 
her  colonies  have  small  interest  to  Germany,  has  restrictive  shipping 
laira  in  force  in  Libya;  Portugal  puts  aU  foreign  traders  under  a 
handicap  in  her  African  colonies.  Tropical  raw  materials  will  be  less 
easy  for  Germany  to  obtain,  and  her  trade  with  the  nations  of  the 
temperate  zone  will  be  distinctly  revived  only  when  a  stable  govern- 
ment is  formed,  shipping  built,  currency  deflated,  and  credit  provided 
for  new- mercantile  enterprises. 

THE  BURDENS   OF  THE  NEW  GEBHAN   STATE 

The  chief  problem  of  Germany  today  is  one  of  reconstruction  to 
fit  to  her  desperate  needs  the  resources  left  in  her  hands  and  to  stab- 
ilize the  social  and  economic  conditions  created  by  the  revolution 
(November  1918).  The  social  and  political  conditions  of  Germany 
were  becoming  more  and  more  critical  even  before  the  World  War. 
Through  the  revolution  that  accompanied  the  armistice,  they  have 
become  the  vital  problems  of  the  day.  The  disorderly  elements  among 
the  laboring  classes  in  the  industried  centers  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  general  turmoil  to  demand  sovereign  rights  for  themselves,  which 
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means  merely  that  the  tyranny  of  the  mihtaiists  and  imperialists 
has  been  exchanged  for  the  tyranny  of  a  small  organized  industrial 
class  —  the  so-called  proletariat. 

It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Germany  will  become  a  great  po«rfw« 
confederation  or  a  collection  of  quarreling  and  self-seeking  states,  ^''^°' 
such  as  existed  before  the  German  Empire  was  formed  in  1871.    For  mu  Con- 
the  strength  of  the  former  empire  is  not  a  measure  of  liie  political  '•^'^"'^ 
resourcefulness  of  the  people  in  the  present  democratic  regime.     The 
German  people  had  never  been  able  by  peaceful  processes  to  join 
together  into  a  German  union  the  various  small  Germanic  states  that 
had  arisen  during  the  two  hundred  years  before  Napoleon's  time. 

The  growth  of  Prussia  and  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  states  of  p.^.  ^ 
the  German  union  was  almost  imiformly  effected  by  military  means,  ^™" 
and  when  in  1870  France  was  conquered  in  a  brief  and  spectacular  uaitr 
campaign,  military  autocracy  was  confidently  crowned  with  glory  by 
the  German  people.    Thereafter  the  government  was  supreme  and 
molded  public  opinion  to  its  will,  instead  of  drawing  its  inspiration 
from  pubhc  opinion.    The  growth  of  the  empire  had  indeed  been 
marvelous,  but  the  principle  of  growth  had  been  one  of  dependence 
upon  mihtary  autocracy ;  and  the  spread  of  German  culture  implied 
the  control,  by  that  autocracy,  of  peoples  who  cherished  liberty  far 
more  dearly  than  any  benefits  which  German  culture  might  bring. 

No  one  should  minimize  the  feat  of  the  German  people  in  bedding  Th«  bnkon 
together  in  one  fashion  or  another  through  the  days  of  the  Spartacist  •  g^^ 
uprisings  and  the  final  realization  of  Allied  victory.  The  terrible 
defeat  of  the  German  armies  practically  destroyed  the  dreams  and 
ambitions  of  all  but  a  desperate  and  limited  group.  Though  the 
people  tried  to  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  they  had  not  met 
a  military  defeat,  they  all  knew  that  such  a  defeat-was  a  reality.  All 
thought  of  a  greater  -Germany  was  destroyed.  Every  one  hgd  been 
fighting  in  the  hope  df  victory,  and  when  defeat  came,  people  had  no 
alternative  purposes  or  new  sources  of  enthusiasm.  They  had  neither 
hope  nor  a  common  plan  of  action.  As  with  the  Russian  people,  life 
had  lost  its  old  meaning.  It  wiU  take  time  to  develop  constructive 
schemes. 

Tending  still  further  to  disorganize  German  life  w€is  the  length  Thtiooi 
of  the  period  of  the  armistice  and  of  the  blockade.  The  Germans  J^^*^ 
had  no  raw  materials,  work  would  not  buy  clothes  and  food,  and  the  new 
even  the  habit  of  work  itself  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war,  at  *" 

'  The  name  given  to  radical  groups,  ocgBiuzed  almost  wholly  in  the  towns,  who  eatah- 
lished  local  govmnmaits  on  the  communiirtic  principle  (1918-1919). 
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least  among  tne  returned  soldiers.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
stories  of  what  the  treaty  of  peace  would  do  to  Germany.  The 
whole  SUesian  district,  it  was  reported,  would  be  given  to  Poland ; 
and  for  a  time  the  belief  was  current  that  the  whole  Left  Bank  of  the 
Rhine  would  be  given  to  France.  For  a  short  time  a  "Republic  of 
the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine"  was  in  nominal  existence. 

In  add-on,  Gennan  merchants  had  been  driven  out  of  all  the 
Allied  countries  and  from  Africa,  the  Far  East,  Turkey,  and  South 
America.  There  was  no  basis  for  foreign  trade.  The  colonies  were 
lost  and  the  shipping  had  been  surrendered.  Transport  faciliti^  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  Raw  material  was  doled  out  to  the  Germans.  There 
was  not  sufficient  work  even  for  those  who  wanted  to  work. 

With  the  actual  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  accomplished, 
Germany  had  ber  first  hopes  established,  and  immediately  the  radical 
movement  received  a  severe  check.  Up  to  that  time  no  German  leader 
had  a  material  basis  for  his  program ;  he  could  build  only  on  prophecy 
and  hope.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  radical  and  disorderly 
elements  of  the  towns  should  have  spUt  the  empire  into  a  score  of 
fragments.  While  there  was  a  central  government  with  headquarters 
at  Weimar,  later  in  Berlin,  yet  its  authority  was  long  recognized  in 
only  a  small  part  of  Germany. 

The  new  constitution  of  Germany,  framed  by  a  constitutional 
assembly  sitting  at  Weimar  in  1919  and  adopted  by  the  Reichstag 
early  in  1920,  has  many  excellent  features,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  the  people  really  intend  to  obey  its  conditions.  There  is  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  as  well  as  of  association.  There  is  complete 
religious  freedom.  The  whole  structure  of  the  government  is  demo- 
cratic—  at  least  theoretically.  The  seed  planted  by  the  German 
thinkers  and  dreamers  of  1848  is  now  bearing  fruit.  Though  these 
men  were  exiled  and  imprisoned,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Germany.  The  whole  world  was  so  shocked  by  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  the  occupied  territories  and  by  the  disclosure  of  sinister 
imperial  designs  in  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucarest  (which 
had  put  Russia  and  Rumania  respectively  in  a  state  of  economic 
slavery),  that  only  actual  and  prolonged  experience  with  the  spirit  of 
tlie  new  Germany  will  convince  it  that  the  change  is  sincere  and  last- 
ing. 

Working  against  Germany  in  her  economic  struggle  are  the  ill-will 
of  much  of  the  world  and  the  headway  other  European  nations  have 
made  during  the  war  in  seizing  foreign  markets.  She  will  find  it  hard 
to  get  raw  materials :  her  competitors  control  nearly  all  the  sources. 
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Also,  German  goods  will  not  be  so  readily  purchased  by  persons  who 
remember  her  evil  course  in  1914.  Her  people  can  overcome  these 
handicaps  only  by  work.  According  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  for  five 
years  beginning  in  1921,  Germany  must  pay  1250,000,000  a  year, 
and  thereafter  $600,000,000  a  year.  This  is  arranged  as  interest  on 
gold  bonds  amounting  to  $10,000,000,000,  which  Germany  is  to 
deliver  to  the  Allies.  A  second  issue  of  $10,000,000,000  at  5  per  cent 
interest  is  to  be  made  when  Germany  is  thought  by  the  Pamanent 
Reparations  Commission  to  be  capable  of  paying  the  interest. 

To  avoid  the  business  checks  that  grow  out  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  reparation  total  it  was  planned  to  fix  that  total  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  Germany's  assent  to  it.  The  amount  proposed  was 
$55,000,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  about  forty  years,  and  an  export  tax 
in  addition ;  but  Germany's  representatives  attempted  to  reduce  this 
sum  on  the  ground  that  it  is  economically  impossible  to  pay  it. 
When  Germany  finally  rejected  AUied  proposals,  French,  British, 
and  Belgian  armies  advanced  still  farther  into  western  Grennany, 
occupying  places  of  strategic  and  industrial  importance.  They  are 
to  be  withdrawn  when  Germany  gives  evidence  of  good  faith  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versaillea  and  in  meeting  the 
first  of  her  reparation  payments. 

The  Allies  had  it  in  their  power  to  impose  much  more  severe  con-  umiu- 
ditions.    In  the  matter  of  trade  (which  involves  both  access  to  raw  g°"^^ 
materiab  and  a  market  for  her  manufactures)  Germany  has  come  tnde 
off  well.    Practically  the  only  limitation  is  the  reasonable  one  that 
her  tfu-iffs  and  other  trade  arrangements  shedl  be  uniform  and  shall 
be  as  favorable,  at  least,  to  her  late  enemies  as  those  accorded  to  the 
trade  of  any  oUier  state.    Even  this  arrangement  is  to  be  in  force 
for  five  years  only.    Out  of  it  may  grow  much  simpler  tariffs  for 
all  Europe. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EXISTENCE  OF  AUSTRIA 

When  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  fell  apart  in  1918,  there  was 
formed,  out  of  the  chief  German-speaking  element,  the  Republic  of 
Austria,  with  Vienna  aa  its  capital  and  with  a  provisional  democratic 
government.  The  frontiers  remained  to  be  defined  by  treaty  widi  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Ex-Emperor  Charles  took  refuge,  early 
in  1919,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  still  resides.  The  northern  and 
southern  Slavs  set  up  new  states ;  the  Magyars,  always  loosely  joined 
to  Austria,  adopted  a  separate  national  progreun ;  the  Rumanians  of 
Transylvania  (Fig.  143)  became  a  part  of  Greater  Rumania ;  Galicia 
was  included  within  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  These  changes  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  population  from  51,000,000  for  the  whole  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  (or  from  28,600,000  if  we  exclude  Hungary)  before 
1914  to  6,000,000  at  the  present  time. 


Flo.  lOe.  Division  and  allotment  of  territory  of  the  Aiutro-Hunsariaii  Empire.  The  pletns- 
dUareOH  ate  indicated  by  K  for  Klagenfurt  (now  Austrian).  T  for  Teachen.  O  for  Orawa,  and 
8  tot  Spita.  For  BolutioD  of  the  throe  laat-nained  plebiscite  areaB.  aa  reconunended  by  the 
Conferenoe  of  the  Ambassadora,  eee  Figuro  179;  for  boundary  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia 
see  Figure  138. 
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FiQ.  107.  Tbe  new  Austrian  boundary  and  the  prindpsl  citiea  of  Austria.  Note  the  Klagen- 
furt  plebiscite  area,  the  aauthem  border  of  which  now  becomea  a  part  of  (he  Auatrian-Juso-SIsv 
boundary.  Note  also  the  addition  to  Austria  of  wMtem,  or  Genuan,  Huagary.  L  ii  for 
Liechtenstein. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  area  of  Extant  of 
Austria  is  reduced  from  116,000  square  miles  to  32,000  square  miles. 
Before  the  World  War  ^e  had  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste  and 
Pola,  and  she  also  owned  Dalmatia.  With  Hungary  she  controlled 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  thus  held  that  long  stretch  of  the  eastern 
Adriatic  coast  that  extends  from  the  southern  border  of  Montenegro 
northwestward  for  nearly  400  miles.  With  Hungary  she  controlled 
more  than  700  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Danube.  Her  frontier  ran 
for  more  than  1000  miles  coterminous  with  that  of  Germany.  She  held 
the  strategic  passes  in  the  mountains  lying  near  the  Italian  frontier. 
Elast  and  west  she  had  a  maximum  breadth  of  750  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  North  and  south  she  extended  625  miles,  thus  spanning  a  sec- 
tion of  country  that  extended  from  the  plains  of  northern  Europe  to 
the  Mediterranean  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  Adriatic,  and 
from  the  heart  oi  the  Alps  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland  in  Vorarlberg 
to  the  plain  of  the  Vistula  on  the  farther  side  of  Uie  Carpathian 
Mountains. 

The  northern  and  southern  Slavs  (Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs  iud»i 


with  her  in  the  empire.  Her  territory  contained  a  large  block  of  Ruma- 
nians, a  smaller  block  of  Italians,  many  Poles  in  Western  Galicia,  and 
4,000,000  Ruthenians  in  Eastern  Gahcia  EUid  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Carpathians;  it  even  included  a  lEirge  number  of  Mohammedans 
of  Slavic  race  in  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
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The  empire  was  geographically  compact ;  ethnically  it  was  highly 
heterogeneous.  It  was  long  customary  to  call  Austria-Hungary  the 
polyglot  empire,  but  it  should  he  remembered  that  within  the  Rus- 
sian realm  and  the  present  British  Empire  there  are  many  more 
ethnic  complexities  than  Austria-Hungary  had.  The  ethnic  com- 
plexities of  Austria-Hungary  appeared  the  more  prominent  because 
the  various  elements  were  far  more  self-conscious  politically  and  had 
had  at  one  time  or  another  a  national  life  that  formed  a  strong  basis 
for  continued  agitation  for  independence. 

THE   PBESENT  TBBWTOBT   OF   AUSTRIA 

EitnoF-  Viewing  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  with  Hungary  excluded, 

^^^^j  we  find  Austria  itself  to  have  been  a  fringe  of  country  semicircular 
the  utioiui  in  form,  reaching  from  near  Cattaro  on  the  eastern  Adriatic  north- 
^,^^  ward  to  Fiume,  Trieste,  Vienna,  and  Prague;  eastward  to  Cracow 
fmd  Lemburg ;  and  southward  to  Czernowitz  and  Kimpolung  in  Buko- 
vina  (Fig.  108).  The  length  of  this  fringe  exceeds  2000  miles  and  its 
average  width  is  about  100  miles,  reaching  over  200  miles  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  250  miles  in  the  Tyrol-Salzburg-Styria  region,  and  nar- 
rowing to  a  strip  of  islands  in  the  northeastern  Adriatic  and  to  a  belt 
of  mainland  only  10  miles  wide  in  southern  Dalmatia. 

Within  this  area  there  is  great  diversity  of  relief,  of  ethnography, 
of  density  of  population,  of  products,  and  of  means  of  access  to  the  sea. 
Neither  the  courses  of  the  rivers  nor  the  trends  of  the  mountains 
justified  80  extraordinary  a  layout  of  the  national  domain.  The  vari- 
ous fragments  of  larger  physical  and  commercial  regions  that  formed 
Austria  were  held  together  by  no  naturiJ  bonds.  The  soudiem  Tyrol 
is  now  politically  united  to  Italy,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain.  Por- 
tions of  Istria  also  were  Italian,  tmd  they  too  are  added  to  Italy  by 
the  treaty  of  Rapallo,  which  fixed  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
Jugo-Slavia.  Except  for  Zara,  the  Dalmatian  mainland  goes  to  Jugo- 
slavia. Bohemia  and  Moravia,  populated  chiefly  by  branches  of 
the  northern  Slavs,  become  a  part  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  repubHc. 
Poland  has  obtained  all  of  Galicia.  There  is  added  to  Rumania  the 
former  Crownland  of  Bukovina,  except  for  a  small  sedient  on  the 
northern  frontier,  which  Poland  has  gained. 

The  fragments  that  have  thus  gone  to  a  new  or  a  rival  powo-  are 
in  general  in  more  natural  relationship  today  than  under  the  former 
system.  The  Bohemian  plateau  and  its  adjacent  valleys  have  marked 
geographical  unity.    Galicia  has  a  natural  southern  border — the 
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Carpathians — and  a  southeastward-trending  valley  lowland  that  con- 
tains a  belt  of  dense  population,  a  lowland  which  is  continuous  with 
the  plains  of  the  Vistula  drainage  basin. 


Fia.  lOS.  The  shape  and  population  density  of  Austria  according  to  the  ofGcial  censua  of  1910. 
For  the  break-up  of  AuBtria-Euneary  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  the  denser  nuclei  of  popu- 
lation shown  above,  see  Figure  106.  Note  the  denser  population  centers  of  Bohemia,  the  band 
of  population  in  Galicis.  the  great  contrast  betwMD  the  Viennese  district  and  the  western  part 
of  Austria  proper,  and  the  loseos  on  the  south  to  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  After  Wallis.  in  the 
Oeoaraphicai  Btneie,  July  1918. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Austrian  frontier  was  left  to  a  decision  naseiifon 
by  plebiscite  —  the  Klagenfurt  area  (Fig.  109).     In  trying  to  separate  ^",^" 
Jugo-Slavs  (Slovenes  at  this  point)  from  Austrians,  there  was  one  tMuSu 
feature  of  the  physical  geography  that  gave  much  trouble.     The 
Klagenfurt  basin  is  enclosed  by  high  land.     It  would  seem  wise  to 
treat  as  a  unit  a  region  so  well-marked  by  nature  and  by  commercial 
relations.     But  the  southern  side  of  the  basin  is  peopled  by  Slovenes, 
the  northern  side  by  Austrians.    The  city  of  Klagenfurt,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  29,000,  has  a  German  majority,  though  this  condition  is  of  recent 
development.    The  matter  was  settled  by  a  plebiscite  in  October  1920. 
It  was  arranged  to  take  the  vote  in  two  zones,  a  northern  and  a 
southern.    The  people  of  the  southern  zone  voted  first  and  decided 
to  join  Austria.    This  made  it  unnecessary  to  take  a  vote  in  the  north- 
em  district,  which  automatically  remains  Austrian  territory. 
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RACUL  ELEMENTS 


In  sympathy  with  the  main  outlines  of  the  physical  system  was 
the  distribution  of  the  linguistic  groups  within  Austria  —  there  is  no 
"Austrian"  race.  Thus  the  tendency  toweird  the  break-up  of  Austria 
which  is  indicated  by  the  unnatural  physical  relationship  was  reen- 
forced  by  the  strong  ethnic  differences.  The  following  table,  based 
on  the  Austrian  census  of  1910,  shows  how  the  28,500,000  total  pop- 
ulation of  Austria  was  distributed  among  the  17  provinces : 

Population,  Natiohautt,  and  REuaioNa  of  Austria  ' 


POFUUTIOIf 

TKonaunia 


Lower  AuBti 

Saliburg 

StyriB  . 

Corinthu 

Camiols 

TrieaM 

OoriUia 

Istria   . 

Tyrol   . 

Vorarlberg 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Bilesa. 

Bukovioa 
Dalmatia  . 


M%  RomaD  Catholic 


Italiui  30 

Slovene  36 

Serbo-Croat  38 

German  42 


GerroaQ 
Pole 

Ruthenian 
Serbo-Croat 


Pole 

Hutheniao 
Rumaniaii 


The  new  state  has  a  population  exceeding  6,000,000,  distributed 
approximately  as  follows : 

Lower  Austria      3,500,000  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg   450,000 

Upper  Austria         850,000  Styria  750,000 

Salzburg  800,000  Carinthia  300,000 

In  the  case  of  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  only  the  German  districts 
that  are  left  to  Austria  are  counted. 

Owing  partly  to  the  conditions  of  life  under  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment and  partly  to  the  general  economic  tendencies  of  the  time, 
including  growing  industrialization,  emigration  from  Austria  rose  to 

'  Up  to  this  point  we  have  bem  dealing  chicily  with  weetem  European  peoples.  We  now 
have  to  deal  with  new  national  and  linguistic  elements.  Here  we  face  the  problem  of  the 
Magyar  and  the  Slav.  The  reader  should  turn  to  Figures  1 II.  120.  and  121  and  to  related 
pages  for  a  general  view  of  t^  population  elements  listed  in  this  table. 
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Fio.  109.  Tbe  KlB«enfurt  plebisdUi  area.  District  1  voKtd  in  Oatobei  1020  to  remain  with 
Austria  OD  the  north  rather  than  be  transferted  to  Jugo-Slavia  on  the  south.  As  a  rem^t  of  thil 
action,  dijrtrict  II  avoided  a  vote  and  aukuDBticiUly  remained  with  Auatria. 


higher  and  higher  figures  in  the  years  before  the  World  War.  From 
1910  to  1913,  the  total  net  emigration  from  Austria  to  the  United 
States  averaged  more  than  80,000  a  year,  of  which  36  per  cent  were 
Poles,  24  per  cent  Ruthenians,  10  per  cent  Czechs,  and  7  per  cent 
Germans.  For  many  years  75  per  cent  of  the  overseas  emigration 
from  Austria  has  been  to  the  United  Stales,  with  12  per  cent  to 
Canada  and  4  per  cent  to  South  America,  chiefly  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Within  Austria  itself  there  was  a  tendency  toward  migration  of 
the  people  from  the  country  to  Vienna  and  other  large  towns.  In 
the  period  from  1880  to  1910,  twelve  towns  had  an  increase  of  be- 
tween 60  and  120  per  cent,  including  such  places  as  Vienna,  Czer- 
nowitz,  and  Innsbruck  among  German  towns,  Lemberg  and  Cracow 
among  Polish  towns,  Pilsen  and  Budweis  among  Czech  towns,  and 
Trieste  among  Italian  towns,  to  mention  the  best-known  places  on  the 
list. 

Among  these  Vienna  had  the  most  unnatural  growth,  partly  be- 
cause, as  the  capital  of  an  empire  of  51,000,000  people,  it  attracted 
thousands  of  officials,  soldiers,  and  tradesmen  and  had  a  number 
of  imperial  institutions,  and  partly  because  of  the  forced  growth  of 
industries  and  its  reputation  as  a  center  of  culture.  It  now  contains 
2,000,000  people  out  of  a  total  Austrian  population  of  6,000,000,  a 
disproportion  in  population  between  capital  and  country  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  state  in  central  Europe.  Merely  to  exist  requires 
of  Vienna  an  economic  and  industrial  reorganization  of  the  most  ex- 
treme kind.  Already  the  suffering  has  been  terrible ;  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  violence  and  anarchy  can  be  averted. 
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The  hard  conditions  of  life  in  Auatria  after  the  World  War  and 
the  hopelessness  of  the  future  led  to  a  separatist  movement  in  western 
Austria  among  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.  For  a  furtlier 
disGussioD  of  the  matter  see  page  185. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PLIGHT  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  distribution  of  the  crops  and  other  resources 
as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  present  condition  of  Austria  with 
its  non-German  elements  excluded,  we  shiJ!  find  the  country  left 
in  a  strikingly  helpless  condition.  Unnatural  as  the  population 
distributions  appear  in  Figure  108,  the  region  had  one  great  advan- 
tage over  its  present  condition  —  it  was  economically  strong.  If  it 
did  not  produce  all  that  it  needed,  at  least  it  bad  the  means  to 
import  and  pay  for  what  it  lacked.  Railway  systems  were  laid  out 
with  regard  to  the  trend  of  trade,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
crossed  by  international  boundaries  results  in  great  inconvenience. 
Id  principle,  the  relocation  of  a  boundary  always  seriously  disturbs 
custom,  a  powerful  force  in  economic  life. 

Let  us  see  what  Austria  has  lost  by  the  setting  up  of  the  new  nations 
formed  in  part  from  the  several  fragments  of  former  Austria.  The 
Czechs  were  the  chief  producers  of  sugar  beets.  Moravia  was  the 
most  successful  farming  province,  standing  ahead  of  Bohemia  in  this 
respect.  Mahe  and  wine  were  produced  in  the  Slovene  region  of 
Alpine  forelands ;  barley  was  produced  (diiefly  in.  Bohemia  and  Galicia. 
Istria  was  famous  for  its  maize  and  wine ;  Goritzia  yielded  wheat  and 
maize. 

If  we  now  exclude  Hungtiry  in  addition  to  the  subtractions  already 
made,  the  situation  of  present-day  Austria  from  the  standpoint  of  food 
will  be  still  clearer.  The*  total  wheat  crop  of  Austria  was  about  one 
quarter  of  the  Hungarian  crop.  She  must  imjK>rt  corn,  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  and  other  supplies  from  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Russia,  and  Rumania, 
by  way  of  poor  railroads  and  along  the  Danube  and  connecting  canals. 

Since  Austria  has  been  set  up  as  a  separate  state,  her  difficulties 
have  been  especially  increeised  by  lack  of  fuel.  She  has  to  import 
practically  all  her  coal,  and  she  needs  a  miUion  tons  merely  for  the 
elementary  piirposes  of  heat,  light,  and  street  railways.  About 
half  a  miUion  tons  was  promised  from  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
in  1919  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  only  half  the  promised 
quantity  was  delivered  in  that  year  and  1920.  Nor  can  Austria  start 
her  industries  again  without  help  from  outside,  for  she  has  no  rubber, 
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chemicals,  fate,  oil,  or  wool  with  which  to  supply  her  mills.  She 
needs  also  copper  and  petroleum.  There  is  very  little  iron.  These 
conditions  appear  the  more  serious  when  we  consider  that  Austria 
was  formerly  an  industrial  country,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
dustrial population  of  the  empire  lived  in  Austria. 

To  create  a  trade  balance,  Austria  must  manufacture  and  export, 
and  if  she  is  to  become  a  strong  nation,  she  will  have  to  do  this  more 
efficiently  than  in  the  past.  Working  to  her  advantage  is  her  posi- 
tion in  central  Europe.  There  are  already  in  operation  the  canals, 
waterways,  and  short  hauls  for  the  products  of  her  factories.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  sea  outlets  are  no  longer  open  to  unrestricted 
use  and  development ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  other  powers.  Only 
the  Danube  is  left  as  a  water  connection  with  the  commercial  high- 
ways of  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Austria  can  create  a  com- 
mercial fleet  under  these  conditions. 
)  It  is  natural  that,  confronted  by  these  difficulties,  the  Austrian 
leaders  should  have  turned  more  and  more  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
union  with  Germany.  In  March  1919,  the  National  Assembly  framed 
a  constitution  which  declared  that  German-Austria  was  part  of  the 
German  RepubUc.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the  union  was  dependent 
upon  arrangemente  yet  to  be  made.  But  the  AUied  and  Associated 
Powers  required  Austria  to  remain  a  separate  country,  at  least  xmtil 
some  future  time.  Again  on  1  October  1920  the  project  was  revived 
by  the  Austrian  National  Assembly,  which  directed  the  government 
to  carry  out  within  six  weeks  a  plebiscite  on  the  union  of  Austria  with 
Germany,  but  it  was  never  held.  Such  action  would  have  the  special 
support  of  the  Pan-Germans.  France  would  always  oppose  the 
project  because  of  her  fear  of  increasing  the  strength  of  her  traditional 
enemy.  For  the  same  reason  the  project  will  be  opposed  by  the  small 
central  European  states  just  created,  who  are  naturedly  suspicious  of 
any  augmentation  of  German  power.  With  Austria  joined  to  her, 
Germany  would  have  a  popidation  of  65,000,000,  as  compared  with 
the  64.000,000  she  had  before  the  war. 

THE  TREATY  BETWEEN   THE   ALLIED   POWERS  AND  AUSTRIA 

According  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Austria  agrees 
to  the  following  conditions,  among  others : 

(1)  Austria  renounces  all  rights  to  territory  formerly  held  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ejnpu^  outside  the  boundaries  shown  on 
Figure  107.  This  includes  both  the  territory  formerly  held  by 
the  empire  but  now  assigned  to  Jugo-Slavia,  Italy,  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  and  also  all  her  former  rights 
and  privileged  positions  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Siam,  and  c£ina 
(concessions  at  Tientsin). 

(2)  She  agrees  to  abolish  universal  mihtary  service,  promises  not 
to  maintain  an  army  of  more  than  30,000  men  (under  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  AUies),  surrenders  all  her  war  vessels 
and  aircraft,  and  submits  to  limitations  rcispecting  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material  or  trade  in  it. 

(3)  She  promises  to  deUver  for  trial  all  persons  accused  of  acts 
in  violation  t^  the  rules  of  war.  (As  in  the  case  of  Giermany, 
this  clause  was  modified  so  as  to  limit  the  delivery  of  accused 
persons  to  a  small  nmnber  of  the  worst  cases,  which  would 
serve  as  an  example.) 

(4)  She  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  for  the  costs  of  the  war 
and  engages  to  pay  an  amount  of  reparation  to  be  determined 
by  the  Permanent  Reparations  Commission,  payments  to  ex- 
tend through  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  to  begin  1  May 
1921.  (As  an  immediate  advance  she  agreed  to  deliver  live  stock 
to  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Rumania,  during  a  period  of  three 
months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty.) 

(5)  She  grants  freedom  of  trsmsit  through  her  realm  for  goods  and 
persons  passing  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  AUied  and 
Associated  Powers,  who  are  to  enjoy  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  The  Danube  from  Ulm  (Fig.  103)  is  declared  an 
international  river,  together  with  all  navigable  parts  of  its 
system.  The  courses  of  the  Morava  and  the  Tisza,  in  so  far  as 
they  form  the  frontier  between  Jugo-Slavia  and  Austria,  are 
also  declared  international. 

(6)  She  is  assured  free  access  to  the  Adriatic,  and  freedom  of  transit 
for  j>ostal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  services. 

In  view  of  the  clearly  defined  ethnic  frontier  between  the  German  SLteua- 
Austrians  and  the  Hungarians  in  western  Hungary,   this  frontier,  ^Ji^^ 
with  slight  rectifications,  was  taken  as  the  international  boundary  iMtwoen 
between  the  two  states  as  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-  u^aSw* 
en-Laye.     The  change  in  boundary  in  western  Hungary  transfers 
25,000  German-speaking  people  to  Austria.    This  is  the  only  case  in 
Europe  where  an  enemy  power  was  given  additional  territory,  though 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  gift  was  made  at  the  expense  of  another 
enemy  power  —  Hungary  —  and  that  Austria  lost  elsewhere  much 
more  than  she  gained  here. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

THE  HEW   HDHOAST 

Hungary  has  existed  for  a  thousand  years.  Since  1867  it  has 
been  joined  with  Austria  to  form  the  Austro-Hungarian  (or  "Dual") 
Empire.  The  chief  bond  of  union  was  the  Crown.  Each  country 
had  a  separate  parliament,  and  while  there  was  a  unified  tariff  system 
and  joint  consent  was  required  to  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  in  almost  every  matter  of  common  interest  there  was  the 
most  violent  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Only 
the  clear  recognition  of  their  economic  interdependence  prevented 
the  rupture  of  the  empire  and  the  complete  political  independence  of 
Hungary.  They  agreed  only  as  late  as  1907,  and  after  a  bitter  con- 
test, to  improve  railway  transportation  conditions,  each  for  the  other's 
benefit. 

Suddenly  the  aims  of  the  Hungarian  nationalists  were  achieved 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  in  October  1918. 
Hungary  became  an  independent  state.  But  she  was  not  to  be  consti- 
tuted of  the  large  block  of  territory  which  she  had  acquired  by  her 
centuries-old  struggle.  The  thousand  years  of  Hungary's  existence 
had  also  been  in  large  part  years  of  oppression  for  most  non-Magyar 
peoples  —  Rumanians  in  Transylvania,  Slovenes  in  Slavonia,  Serbs 
in  the  Banat  and  elsewhere.  The  break-up  of  the  empire  offered 
these  peoples  an  opportunity  for  poUtical  independence  within 
roughly  ethnic  frontiers,  and  whatever  the  economic  cost,  they  were 
determined  to  shake  off  Mgigyar  rule.  What  they  did  not  foresee 
was  the  inconvenience  and  disorganization  that  actual  separation 
from  Hungary  would  bring  to  the  machinery  of  life  —  for  themselves 
as  well  as  their  Magyar  overlords.  Cherished  political  ireedom  was 
won,  but  at  a  cost  equal  to  that  of  a  year  of  war. 

It  was  the  chief  argument  of  the  Magyar  leaders  during  the  period 
of  the  peace  treaties  of  Paris  (1919-1920)  that  a  people  accustomed  to 
hving  together  within  long-established  frontiers  should  not  be  torn 
apart,  lest  the  organized  life  it  had  taken  so  long  to  develop  should 
be  destroyed.  A  new  international  boundary  would  cut  across  rail- 
ways, watercourses,  roads,  and  recognized  administrative  districts, 
requiring  the  creation  of  scores  of  new  customs  houses  and  railway 
stations ;  shipments  would  long  be  confused  and  delayed ;  food  and 
fuel  could  not  be  distributed  promptly  and  evenly;  a  fairly  well- 
balanced  production  of  live  stock,  cereals,  forage,  minerals,  and 
manufactured  goods  would  be  impossible. 
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POPULATION  DENSITY    IN 

SIO 

Fio.  112.  Popiil»ti(n  denrftiM  in  Hungary.  (After  WaUb.)  Of  ant  one  bundred  prlndpol 
Mnteis  of  population  (Bolid  black)  in  Hungary  aa  formeriy  oanatituled,  about  IS  are  Doi*  trsna 
iBTTpd  ki  JuKo-SIaTia,  25  to  Runiania,  over  30  to  Cieoho-Slovakio,  and  about  35  lemain  in 
Hungary.  New  boundariea  are  shown  by  solid  heavy  linea;  the  outermost  line  (brokeo)  rap- 
reaenta  the  lormac  boundary  of  Hungaiy. 


THE  DIFFICULTY   OF  MAINTAINING   NATIONAL  EXISTENCE 

The  new  Hungary  is  indeed  a  problem.  Within  its  present  bound- 
aries it  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  of  central  Europe  in  both  area 
(85,000  square  miles  South  Carolina  has  30,500  square  miles)  and 
population  (7,500,000,  or  SIO  per  square  mite  —  Connecticut  has  230 
per  square  mile).  Comparison  with  the  pre-war  area  of  125,600 
square  miles  and  population  of  20,000,000  (in  1910)  shows  a  reduction 
to  about  one  third  of  its  former  greatness.  As  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
a  large  part  of  the  population  is  centered  in  a  single  city,  Budapest, 
which  had  about  900,000  inhabitants  in  1914.  Of  Magyars  and 
closely  related  groups  in  former  Hungary,  2,000,000  are  left  out- 
side her  present  boundaries.  Of  these  the  most  compact  group  is 
composed  of  the  Szeklers  of  Transylvania. 

A  mountainous  border  (F^.  113)  has  been  taken  away  on  the  north, 
the  east,  and  the  extreme  southwest,  leaving  a  flat  plain  with  little 
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Fio.  113.     Hungary  loflt  obiefly  mountain  oountry  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  she  also  lost  the 
richeet  pUitu  country,  the  Baoat  (Fig.  142) ,  which  went  to  Rumania  and  Jugo-Slavia. 

wood  and  practically  no  watef  power.  The  country  haa  neither  auf- 
ficieat  fuel  nor  the  raw  materials  with  which  to  produce  an  adequate 
supply  of  manufactured  goods.  Even  before  the  war  it  imported  a 
third  of  its  coed  supply.  Its  frontiers  everywhere  lie  upon  an  open 
plain. 

Can  such  a  state  survive?  Certainly  it  cannot  grow  unless  treaty  Cm Hun- 
arrangements  permit  the  old  currents  of  trade  to  resume  their  flow,  ^JJ?*"^ 
perhaps  in  modified  form ;  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  economic  pros- 
perity is  the  first  essential  to  successful  government.  No  political 
party  can  retain  the  confidence  of  the  national  parliament  and  man- 
age public  affairs  steadily  unless  its  progrmn  rests  upon  a  hopeful 
economic  basis.  This  is  true  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  Italy,  or  Russia, 
or  Great  Britain.  Even  with  a  loan  with  which  to  start  her  industries 
and  import  raw  materials,  it  would  be  diflBcult  for  Hungary  to  avoid 
anarchy. 

It  is  customary  to  lay  the  blame  for  Hungary's  plexus  of  evils  upon  cauMi  of 
the  treaty-making  powers  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris ;  but  it  ^ 
^ould  be  remembered  that  the  prime  causes  of  evO  are  the  accumu- 
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Via.  114.     The  city  of  Budapest,  capital  of  HungBiy- 

lations  of  centuries — oppression  of  non-Magyar  peoples  by  Magyars, 
a  medieval  system  of  land  tenure  long  discarded  by  Freince  and  Great 
Britain,  a  strangle  bold  upon  the  peasant  (Magyar  as  well  as  non- 
Meigyar)  of  the  commercial  system  of  the  town,  managed  by  powerful 
merchants,  mainly  Jews.  Add  to  these  causes  the  four  anxious 
and  devastating  years  of  war  and  the  crushing  disappointments  of 
defeat,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  Hungary  would  naturally 
strike  out  blindly  against  every  proposal  of  restraint.  For  a  time 
there  was  downright  Bolshevism,  and  then  a  wave  of  reaction  toward 
a  monarchical  form  of  government. 

HA.GYAB   RELATIONS    WITH   THE   SUBJECT  RACES 

The  Magyars 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  ruling  class  in  Hungary  has  been  the 
Magyars.  Who  are  they?  Whence  did  they  come?  They  are  a 
steppe  people,  originally  a  race  of  nomadic  horsemen,  who  conquered 
the  grasslands  of  the  middle  Danube  basin  about  895  a.d.  They  have 
always  been  a  plains  people  and  have  left  to  others  the  bordering 
highlands.  In  the  period  of  their  early  development  in  the  grass- 
lands of  Hungary,  they  repeatedly  ravaged  Europe  from  mid-Russia 
to  westward  of  the  Rhine.    With  a  language  totally  different  from 
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Buda  OD  the  left.  Pest  od  the  tight.  lookiuK  upstream. 

that  of  their  neighhors  and  a  territory  bordered  for  long  distances 
hy  high  wooded  mountains,  holding  the  heart  of  the  land,  they 
have  stood  together  socially  and  politically,  alien  alike  in  speech 
and  custom  from  the  peoples  whom  they  conquered,  —  the  Rumans 
of  Transylvania,  the  Rutheniims  of  the  central  Carpathian  foothills, 
the  Serbs  north  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Slovaks  of  Slovakia.  Out  of 
a  total  Hungarian  population  of  20,900,000  in  1910,  the  Magyars 
cliumed  48  per  cent,  but  this  number  is  excessive. 

The  Magyars'  present  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  western  European  j^,  „,. 
powers  rests  on  their  long  struggle  with  the  Turk.     From  1363  on,  Bi""t»'( 
when  Turkish  and  Hungarian  armies  first  met  near  Adrianople,  the  suDpe 
conflict  was  almost  continuous.     In  1529  and  again  in  1683  Vienna  ^^ "" 
was  besieged ;  but  the  second  siege  was  lifted  by  the  help  of  the  Polish 
leader  Sobieski,  and  in  1699  the  SultEin  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
Hapsburgs  over  all  Hungary  and  Transylvania  except  the  Banat. 

The  subject  races  of  Hungary  were  separated  from  each  other  on 
the  rim  of  the  central  Hungarian  plain.  This  separation  and  their 
unlikeness  in  speech  and  race  prevented  them  in  times  past  from 
uniting  to  fight  the  Magyar.  Hungarian  rulers  gave  them  neither 
freedom  of  the  press  nor  the  right  of  association.  In  some  notable 
instances,  persons  who  made  even  trivial  exhibitions  of  non-Magyar 
sentiment  were  cruelly  persecuted ;  almost  all  officials  were  Magyars ; 
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elections  were  a  farce;  subject  peoples 
were  practically  unrepresented  in  the 
national  parliament. 

With  a  passion  for  landholding,  the 
Magyar,  like  the  landlord  of  feudal 
times,  has  occupied  huge  estates,  and 
this  system  of  land  tenure  has  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  the  subject  border 
peoples.  In  the  towns  the  Jewish 
Magyar  as  merchant  and  banker  has 
eventually  dominated  the  peasantry 
as  well  as  the  artisan  classes.  The 
new  boundaries  have  recast  ethnic 
percentages  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise 
the  proportion  of  Jews  from  d  to  7  per 
cent. 

Hungary  is  ringed  about  by  enemies. 

^ Hatred  of  the  Magyar  is  traditional 

Diw»mBhowin«.bynatk„i>i-  With  the  pcoplc  who  are  now  her 
itiea,  the  popuiaUon  ETowth  in  HuDEory  neighbors.    Eveu  in  Magvatia  itself 

proper     (excliuive    of    Croatia.aavoiiia)      ,°  ,  ,,  ii_         i 

from  iBSO  to  isio.  Logarithmic  scale,  the  autocratic  ruling  class  uas  been 
After  Waiiia.  hated  by  the  Magyar  peasantry,  whose 

economic  condition  has  been  only  a  shade  better  than  that  of  the 
subject  races.  The  latter  were  also  denied  equality  of  educational 
privileges,  especially  in  districts  where  they  were  numerically  greater. 


The  Romanian  and  German  Elements 

Of  all  the  subject  peoples  of  Hungary  the  Rumanians  were  the 
most  numerous,  3,000,000  in  all.  Behind  them  stood  the  people  of 
the  Rumanian  nation,  to  whom  they  appealed  constantly  for  Ubara- 
tion.  Magyar  persecution  inevitably  pressed  hardest  upon  them,  for 
their  chances  of  liberation  were  best.  If  they  were  lost,  so  also 
would  be  lost  to  Hungary  a  million  Szeklers  and  German-speaking 
subjects  inhabiting  the  Carpathian  foothill  region  etist  of  Maros- 
Vasarhely  and  about  Kronstadt  (Fig.  143).  Persecution  was  justified 
by  the  central  Hungarian  government  on  the  ground  that  the  Ruma- 
nians formed  an  illiterate  peasantry  incapable  of  ruling  themselves.^ 

In  late  years  the  German  element  iii  Hungary  has  been  declining  in 
both  influence  and  number.    The  scattered  settlements  of  the  German 

'  For  further  diacusskm  of  Transylvanb  see  Chapter  Fifteen,  page  283. 
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Fio.  116.  Compare  wit^  FigurcB  123,  1S8,  and  146  fur  results  of  Masy&r  oppre«Bion  ass  wbole. 
Inward  aud  outward  migration  refer  to  movemenla  of  population  in  and  out  of  the  region  here 
shown  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Austria-Hungary,  wbUe  emigration  refeni  to  movement  to  othra 
Tbe  heavy  solid  lines  denote  present  boundaries.     After  Wallia. 


have  not  tended  to  make  him  politically  strong.  Emigration  has 
been  chiefly  to  America.  In  all  there  were  about  2,000,000  Ger- 
mans scattered  here  and  there  throughout  Hungary.  Their  ancestors 
had  been  brought  in  principally  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in 
the  process  of  beating  back  the  Turk,  first  as  frontier  guards,  to  which 
fact  witness  still  the  German  fortress-churches  and  the  habit  of  stor- 
ing grain  near  the  churches  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  attack.  Later, 
as  colonists,  they  received  grants  of  lands,  freedom  from  taxation, 
and  financial  assistance  in  house  building  and  the  stocking  of  their 
farms. 

Many  German  place  names  dot  the  map  of  eastern  Hungary. 
Wherever  the  Germans  have  gone,  they  have  kept  their  ancestral 
customs  and  maintained  separate  German  schools.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  Uved  in  groups  of  villages.  Their  conservative  and 
alien  ways  have  kept  racial  antagonisms  alive,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  have  been  avoided ;  for  on  the  whole  they  have 
represented  a  far  more  advanced  type  of  living  and  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  lower  their  standards  to  fit  those  of  the  people  about 
them.  Their  scattered  settlements  form  a  speech  mosaic  very  hard 
to  reconcile  with  any  principle  of  boundary  making. 
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The  Ruihenians  of  Northeastern  Hungary,  Eastern  Galicia, 
and  Bifkaoina 

The  Ruthenians  were  scarcely  heard  of  before  the  World  War. 
Yet  there  are  35,000,000  of  them  in  central-eastem  Europe,  if  we 
include  the  Ukrainians.'  In  former  Russia  were  30,000,000  of  them ; 
3,500,000  live  in  former  Austria  (Galicia  and  Bukovina  chiefly),  and 
500,000  in  former  Hungary.  Those  in  Hungary  represented  an  over- 
flow of  Ruthenians  from  their  homdaod  in  Eiastem  Galicia  and  Russia, 
across  the  relatively  low  passes  of  the  central  Carpathians  to  the  edge 
of  the  Hungarian  plain. 

In  Hungary  the  Magyars  have  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Ruthenians. 
Since  1880,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  occupy  the  region  with 
Magyars  and  thus  drive  a  wedge  between  the  main  body  of  Ruthenians 
(in  Galicia  and  the  Carpathian  valleys)  and  the  Slovaks  on  the  west. 
Education  among  them  weis  discouraged  by  the  Magyar  overlords. 
Without  Ruthenian  schools  or  newspapers  there  was  naturally  a  high 
percentage  of  illiteracy  and  tdmost  no  poUtical  self-consciousness. 
Though  incorporated  with  Czecho-Slovakia  to  the  number  of  475,000, 
they  occupy  a  privileged  autonomous  position. 

In  order  to  unite  Poland  and  Rumania  and  combine  their  strength 
against  Bolshevist  Russia,  and  also  to  join  to  their  kinsmen  the  Poles 
who  dwell  in  the  towns  of  Eastern  Gahcia,  the  whole  of  that  province 
is  desired  by  Poland.  This  would  place  about  3,000,000  Ruthenians 
(a  clear  majority  in  Eastern  Galicia)  under  Polish  rule.  In  the 
province  of  Bukovina,  300,000  of  them  are  assigned  to  Rumania. 
The  main  body  of  Ruthenians  in  Russia  formed  a  p£irt  of  Ukrainia 
(page  400),  which  for  a  time  vanished  from  the  map  with  Bolshe- 
vist control  of  Russia,  but  which  may  return  eventuaUy.* 

DISORDERS   FOLLOWING   THE   END   OF   THE   WORLD   WAR 

In  the  land  situation  we  have  part  explanation  of  the  revolution 
of  1919  in  Hungary  and  the  quick  growth  of  Bolshevism.  In  the 
face  of  approaching  famine  and  with  the  collapse  of  the  govenunent 
that  followed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  after  the  anniatjce  of 
November  1918,  the  peasants'  seized  the  land  and  killed  numbers  of 
the  landlords.  Many  of  the  larger  estates  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  cooperative  production  societies.    Step  by  step  with  the  disorders 

'  lite  word  "RutbeniaD  "  is  now  generally  aaagoed  only  to  the  Ukiainiaoa  of  Galkia, 
Bukovina,  and  former  Hungary. 

'  For  a  discusdon  of  the  Slovaka.  Jugo-Stavn.  and  Rumaniaaa  formerly  under  HuoBarian 
nile  Bee  the  several  chapters  on  theae  nationBlities. 
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of  the  countryside  vent  the  disorders  of  the  towns,  where  the  food 
situation  was  even  worse.  Completely  freed  from  restraint,  the  evil 
elements  of  the  population  took  advantage  of  the  times  to  commit 
excesses.  What  was  started  in  the  form  of  a  civil  war,  to  win  political 
and  economic  fireedom,  became  wild  disorder  and  crime.  Karolyi 
began  a  sane  and  democratic  program  of  reform  (October  1918  to 
March  1919)  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  "Reds,"  or  Bolshevists,  under 
Bela  Kun  (March  to  August  1919),  who  were  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  provisional  government  that  represents  little  more  than  a  succes- 
sion of  self-appointed  public  committees.  The  general  tendency  has 
been  toward  control  by  representatives  of  the  old  monarchical  regime, 
and  both  Admiral  Horthy  a.n^  ex-Eanperor  Charles  are  thought 
possible  candidates  for  the  throne  in  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

Bolshevism  in  Hungary  was  marked  by  downright  theft  from  the 
public  treasury  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  money  was  distributed 
on  the  order  of  no  central  authority  and  without  obtaining  receipts. 
It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  here,  as  in  Russia,  there  should  have 
been  started  a  liberal  movement  which  at  once  degenerated  into  rob- 
bery. Hope  turned  to  disgust  when  the  p^ple  saw  that  in  the  name 
of  liberty  a  new  and  terrible  burden  of  loss  had  been  laid  upon  them. 

OCCUPATIONS  BY  BIVAL  BORDER   STATES 

The  portions  of  Hungary  that  were  lost  to  her  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  weie  occupied  during  1919  and  1920  by  rival  bor- 
dering states.  No  one  of  these  states  waited  until  the  peace  treaty 
with  Hungary  was  signed,  but  against  the  orders  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence oi  Paris  they  rushed  in  to  occupy  the  land  they  expected  to 
receive.  While  Rumania  was  the  most  extreme  and  llie  one  which 
seized  and  carried  away  the  greatest  amount  of  property,  all  followed 
the  same  general  policy. 

Rumania  first  went  beyond  the  demarcation  Une  set  for  her  armies  rqhuhUh 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  then  passed  the  line  of  the  pro-  ^^^ 
posed  new  boundary,  invaded  central  Hungary  itself,  and  early  in 
August  1919  occupied  the  capital,  Budapest.  In  the  two  following 
months  she  defied  the  Peace  Conference,  and  seized  and  sent  to 
Rumania  vast  quantities  of  supplies.  Her  excuse  was  that  much 
more  had  been  requisitioned  in  Rumania  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  authorities  in  the  period  of  mifitary  occupation  before  the 
close  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  Rumanian  advance,  Hungary  suffered  aggression 
at  the  hemds  of  two  other  neighbors.    At  P6cs  the  Jugo-Slavs  occu- 
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simiur  pied  certain  coal  mines  of  Hungary  without  authorization.  Lack  of 
^lu^toe-  restraint  was  shown  also  in  the  acts  of  violence  committed  in  the 
rtsM  plebiscite  area  of  Klagenfurt  and  in  the  occupation  of  Montenegro 
with  several  military  contingents  and  persecution  of  members  of  the 
anti-Serbian  party.  Czecho-Slovakia  likewise  surpassed  her  demarca- 
tion line,  before  being  authorized  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris ; 
and,  like  the  Serbians  and  Rumanians,  she  begEin  at  once  to  persecute 
and  drive  out  of  the  newly  won  lands  the  people  who  had  formerly 
persecuted  her.  The  military  occupation  of  portions  of  Hungary  by 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Rumania,  and  Jugo-Slavia  was  not  discontinued 
until  the  summer  of  1920,  after  the  peace  treaty  with  Hungary  bad 
been  signed,  and  then  only  under  pressure  of  the  AUied  powers. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   INDU8TBY   IN   THE  NEW  HUNGARY 

HtingaiT  The  new  state  of  Hungary  is  chiefly  a  plains  country.    It  will  have 

J^^j       an  excess  of  agricultural  products  for  expert,  and  it  will  have  to  import 
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nearly  all  its  manufactured  goods,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  The 
Tisza,  next  to  the  Danube  the  principftl  stream,  has  a  fall  of  only  a 
hundred  feet  in  the  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Carpaliiian  foothills 
to  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  The  sources  of  the  tributary  streams 
that  drain  the  Hungarian  plain  are  all  in  foreign  hands.  Water  power 
is  therefore  unavailable. 
Honsair'B  ThcTC  IS  uo  prccious  metal  in  Hungary.  There  are,  however,  several 
important  deposits  of  coal.  The  reserves  of  the  Pfecs  field  are  said 
to  amount  to  110,000,000  tons,  and  the  coal  is  of  excellent  quahty. 
The  Jugo-Slavs  wish  to  exploit  the  Pecs  mines  (Fig.  131)  for  five  years, 
as  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  their  mines  by  the  Austro- 
German  armies.  The  losses  of  coal  which  Hungary  suffers  as  a  result 
of  the  new  boundary  arrangements  affect  chiefly  her  reserve  suppUes, 
and  she  loses  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  coal  beds  in  which 
production  is  practicable.  Of  her  former  iron-ore  deposits  those  left 
to  her  represent  but  a  fifth  of  her  former  production  (more  than  a 
million  tons  in  1913).     All  the  salt  resources  are  in  the  ceded  lands. 

The  central  plain  of  Hungary  is  called  the  Alfdld  (Fig.  113).  It 
is  a  western  outpost  of  the  vast  Eurasiim  steppe,  and  was  formed 
by  the  gradual  silting  up  of  a  great  Alpine  sea,  remnants  of  which 
survive  in  shallow  lagoons.  The  climate  is  of  an  extreme  continental 
type,  and  the  Alfold,  a  true  grass  steppe,  is  naturally  treeless,  in  parts 
even  semi-desert.  Flooding  is  characteristic  of  the  streams.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Tisza,  and  hence  few  towns  have  arisen  on  its 
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Fia.  117.  The  Alffild  is  the  large  and  fertile  central  plain  of  tonnei  HungHry.  Its  chief  river  la 
the  Tisia.  The  correctkm  and  oontcol  of  the  Tisia  permits  the  use  of  moat  of  the  lands  formerly 
flooded'  The  map  showa  the  location  of  the  new  boundaries  in  the  Tissa  valley  where  Jugo< 
Slavia.  Hungary,  and  Rumania  meet.  To  reach  the  Danube  a  barge  at  Nagyvflrail  must  pass 
through  a  comer  of  Hungary.  Note  the  manner  in  which  the  boundary  between  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Rumania  in  the  Banat  (west  of  Temeavir)  crosses  die  streams.  These  inconveniences  were 
oonsidered  leas  important  than  railroad  queetioos  (see  Figure  135).  Modified  from  map  in  the 
Otaaraphical  lUrievi,  December  I9I7. 

banks.  Szeged,  the  chief  town  on  the  river,  was  practicdly  destroyed 
by  flood  in  1879.  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza  are  patches  of 
lagoon  and  some  rather  extensive  arid,  sandy  tracts. 

The  influence  of  the  drainage  network  on  the  life  of  the  low-lying  viiar«ih« 
plain  is  shown  in  a  number  of  striking  ways.  The  people  live  mainly  ^^J^ 
on  the  intermediate  levels.    East  of  the  Tisza,  floods  are  frequent  "»• 
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and  dry  house  sites  are  not  easy  to  find.  Long  stretches  of  the 
Danube,  the  Tisza,  the  Maros,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save  serve  as 
couflty  boundaries. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Hungary  derived  their  living 
from  the  land.  In  the  region  east  of  the  Tisza,  noted  for  its  wheat 
and  maize,  the  yield  of  wheat  equals  that  on  the  best  wheat  lands  of 
England  and  northeastern  France.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  oats 
also  are  grown  extensively,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Danube.  Cattle 
are  raised  everywhere.  The  boundary  hne  of  greatest  productivity 
tends  to  follow  the  limit  of  Magyar  speech  at  the  edge  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Mountains. 

Reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  new  boundaries  Hungary  becomes  a 
still  ore  exclusively  agricultural  state.  Though  she  loses  the  maize 
and  wheat  lands  of  the  Backa  and  the  Banat  and  the  barley  and 
sugar  beet  fields  and  rich  pastxires  of  the  Little  Alfold  north  of  the 
Danube,  the  area  of  good  agricultural  land  is  higher  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  The  population  is  reduced  approximately  to  35 
per  cent.    Wheat  and  rye  are  40  per  cent  and  62  per  cent  respectively 
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HUNGARY :  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  IN  1910               | 

'Fia.  119.     Lossee  due  to  the  creatioi 
the  preaent  (solifl)  and 

of  former  yields,  barley  47  per  cent,  mjiize  27  per  cent,  and  sugar 
beets  37  per  cent.  Such  a  proportion  of  crop  yield  to  population 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  very  favorable  situation,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  agricultural  products  are  tJmost  the  only  source  of 
exports  to  pay  for  imported  goods. 

With  the  loss  of  the  Carpathian  and  Transylvanian  country  Hun-  ouwr  lones 
gary  loses  not  only  mineral  resources  and  sources  of  water  power,  ^^J^ 
but  the  great  proportion  of  her  valuable  forests.    Instead  of  expwrt- 
ing  timber,  she  will  have  to  import  it. 

Before  the  World  War  Hungary  had  3750  large  manufacturing  situauon 
establishments,  of  which  she  retains  2155 ;   but  many  of  these,  being  "^,J^^ 
deprived  of  their  som-ces  of  raw  materials,  are  now  idle.  i«ctiue« 

Hungary  has  only  a  quarter  of  the  former  capacity  to  support 
sheep,  and  wool  production  will  fall  off  accordingly;  and  at  least 
half  the  required  woolens  must  be  imported.  Cattle  production  falls 
to  31  per  cent,  horses  -to  40  per  cent,  and  pigs  to  44  per  cent.  Of 
hemp,  with  the  pre-war  figure  cut  to  15  per  cent,  not  enough  to 
supply  the  spindles  is  left.    Two  thirds  of  the  flax  lands  have  gone, 
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42  per  cent  of  the  spindles,  and  84  per  cent  of  the  weaving  looms. 
Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  glass  works  will  be  lost. 

A  review  of  these  facta  will  show  that  Hungary  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  new  states  that  border  her.  They  have  won  their 
long  fight  for  liberty.  They  have  thus  solved  one  of  their  main  prob- 
lems, which  to  Hungary  is  still  a  riddle,  a  question  mark.  They  have 
almost  no  debt :  Hungary  has  a  pre-war  debt,  a  war  debt,  and  an  in- 
demnity bill.  The  Magyar  nobleman  points  proudly  to  a  thousand 
years  of  history;  but  he  suffers  from  the  reaction  to  the  accumu- 
lated woes  of  that  long  time  and  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he 
systematically  oppressed. 

One  result  of  the  Rumanian  invasion  of  Hungary  was  to  arouse 
such  bitterness  in  that  state  that  the  government  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  form  an  alliance  with  Jugo-Slavia.  This  alliance  would 
pve  Hungary  the  privilege  of  exchanging  agricultural  products  on 
a  complementary  basis  and  would  give  her  a  better  chance  to  secure 
adequate  commercial  outlets  at  Saloniki  and  on  the  Adriatic.  Such 
a  project  is  bound  to  be  revived,  for  the  geographical  layout  and 
the  natural  economic  tendencies  of  the  region  call  for  cooperative 
tariff  and  transportation  agreements  not  only  between  Hungary  and 
Jugo-Slavia  but  also  between  Hungary  and  all  her  neighbors. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

THE  DOMilK   0»  THE   CZECHO-SLOVAKS 

The  country  o£  the  Czechoslovaks  runs  in  an  east-west  direction  t>^*>"1 
athwart  a  network  of  railroads  that  carry  most  of  the  commerce  of 
central  Europe.  It  is  bordered  by  five  nations,  of  which  three  (Ru- 
mania, Poland,  and  Germany)  touch  the  sea,  and  of  which  two  (Aus- 
tria and  Hungary)  are,  like  itself,  landlocked  states  bordermg  the 
Danube  River.  Of  its  14,000,000  inhabitants  85  per  cent  are  of  dif- 
ferent race  or  language ;  about  4,000,000  Germans,  of  whom  1,700,000 
are  in  western  Bohemia  and  other  powerful  groups  m  SUesia,  Moravia, 
and  the  larger  cities;  750,000  Magyars  in  Slovakia;  400,000  Ruthe- 
nians  in  the  eastern  districts  bordermg  the  Carpathians. 

The  state  is  a  pemnsula  of  Slavdom  thrust  westward  mto  the  heart  ^^^ 
of  Europe,  a  long  and  very  narrow  strip  impossible  to  defend  in  its 
entirety  against  aggressive  and  more  powerful  neighbors,  should  it 
ever  come  to  blows  with  them.  Two  long  pincera  of  German  popu- 
Ution  press  upon  it,  the  Germans  of  Silesia  and  the  German-Aus- 
trlans  northeast  of  Vienna.  Five  nations,  all  at  one  tune  or  another 
hostile  stand  about  its  borders.  It  has  no  seaport,  and  its  people 
own  no  railroad  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant  more  than  SOO 
mUes  (Bohemia  to  Trieste  or  Stettin).  Its  cental  part  is  only  from 
60  to  145  miles  across  from  north  to  south,  yet  from  east  to  west  the 
country  extends  600  miles.  Its  area  is  55,000  square  miles,  or  slightly 
more  4an  that  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Its  population  density  is 
also  not  far  from  that  of  New  York. 

From  whatever  angle  we  view  the  foregoing  facts,  we  «re  teced  ^^^ 
to  conclude  that  the  welfare  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  to  an  extraordinary  ^^ 
^e^r  dependent  upon  its  international  reUUonsbips.    From  the  u»»>.p. 
iiS  the  statesmen  of  this  new  nation  must  face  pohtical  quesUons  ^. 
of  the  gravest  and  most  complex  character.    Ahnost  before  the  new 
government  was  organized  it  had  two  serious  quarrels  on  '«?  "mas . 
one  with  Poland  over  the  coal  lands  of  Teschen,  and  one  with  Hun- 
gary over  the  conditions  of  the  miUtary  demarcation  hne  east  of 

Tl°2n  Czeoho-Slovdda  and  its  neighb«s  there  must  n«*^^  ^^^ 

-stx^y^^ra.ss,r^"^^™i.-T^-S 
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Tia.  121.  SlavH  in  Europe  ouidde  Russia.  Tbe  common  boundary  of  Poland  and  Russia 
was  tentatively  laid  down  at  the  Rifta  peace  conCerenoe  in  OcMber  1920.  The  key  to  the 
sumben  in  as  follows:  1,  Poles;  la,  mixed  Poles  and  Ruthenians;  16,  White  Rusaiana; 
2,  CicchB.  Moravians,  Slovaks:  3,  RutbenianH;  4.  Serbo-Croats :  4a,  Stovanea;  5,  BulgarioDS 
(originally  Finno-UBrian  but  now  principally  Slavic) ;  0,  Macedonians. 

armistice  of  4  November  1918  was  signed,  the  new  state  had  formed 
a  provisional  democratic  government  and  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Allies.  The  returning  soldiers  formed  an  army  to  protect  the  still  un- 
defined frontiers  from  disorder.  Money  was  borrowed  to  begin  the 
operations  of  government.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  gave  the  new  country  credit  and  supplies.  Masaryk  be- 
came prime  minister  and  minister  of  finance,  and  later  the  first  presi- 
dent. 
The  new  state  has  the  benefit  of  stirring  traditions  and  also  of  the 
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recent  heroic  exploits  in  Russia,  which  form  one  of  the  great  epics  of  spic  ot  th* 

Slovakiin 


the  World  War.    During  the  fighting  on  the  Russian  front  in  191&-  p"**"" 


1917,  tens  of  thousands  of  Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  surrendered  to  their  ' 
brother  Slavs,  the  Russians.  They  were  organized  into  armies  in  the 
prison  camps,  but  before  they  could  be  brought  into  the  field  Russia 
had  become  Rolshevist,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  corps  opposed  not 
Austrians,  but  Russians.  For  many  months  they  fought  unceas- 
ingly against  the  Bolshevist  armies,  all  the  way  from  central  Russia 
eastward  along  the  Siberian  railroad  to  Vladivostok.  Only  after 
several  years  of  exile  were  they  returned,  late  in  1919,  to  their  native 
land. 

The  achievements  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  nation  appear  the  ung 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  people  have  been  under  ] 
foreign  rule  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  and  that  the  present  gen- 
eration has  had  very  little  experience  in  government.  From  the  10th 
century  Rohemia  was  under  the  influence  of  Germany,  and  several 
of  its  kings  became  emperors  of  Germany.  Doubtless  the  Czechs 
could  have  been  won  to  either  people  —  the  German  or  the  Austrian 
—  by  benevolent  measures ;  but  the  general  poUcy  of  severity  toward 
minorities  of  different  race  never  permitted  the  ruUng  castes  in  the  two 
states  to  tolerate  political  liberty,  even  in  the  form  of  local  autonomy. 

While  primarily  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  Bohemia  was  the  seat  Rdi^om 
of  a  bitter  religious  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  when  '■" 
John  Huss,  who  had  led  the  popular  demand  for  clerical  reform,  w^ 
tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  and  burned  (1415).  A  civil  war 
broke  out  which  was  to  divide  Bohemia  for  many  years  and  cause 
the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  her  people.  When  the  struggle  began, 
one  third  of  the  soil  of  Bohemia  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  the  taxes 
levied  by  church  and  state  were  intolerable.  It  was  therefore  easy 
for  the  religious  question  to  become  joined  with  the  question  of  land 
tenure.  Since  the  land  question  sdTected  the  peasants  (chiefly 
Czechs),  the  movement  of  John  Huss  and  his  followers  became  also 
a  peasant  movement ;  and  since  the  welfare  of  all  the  peasants  w^ 
involved,  it  soon  became  a  national  movement.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Germans  held  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the 
problem  of  race  was  thus  added  to  the  problems  of  reUgion  and  land 
temu-e. 

Ranged  against  the  Bohemians  were  the  Catholic  princes  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  who  eirgued  that  if  religious  liberty  were 
tolerated  in  Bohemia  it  would  surely  assume  dangerous  forms  else- 
where.    Coupled  with  this  view  was  the  fear  of  the  Hapsburg  kings 
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that  their  claim,  made  in  1526,  to  the  Bohemian  crown  would  be 
denied  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  nationalism  began  to  grow  in  the 
soil  of  religious  liberty. 

The  question  of  the  Bohemian  language  and  Uterature  was  closely 
tied  up  with  that  of  religious  differences.  It  was  in  the  Bohemian 
language  that  some  of  the  severest  denundatioos  of  the  clergy  were 
written,  and  some  of  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  the  tyranny  of 
nobles  and  kings.  German  officials  secured  control  of  the  University 
of  Prague  and  thereby  sought  to  denationalize  Bohemia,  and  to  impose 
the  German  language  and  secure  its  dominance. 

At  just  this  period  there  was  a  division  of  the  Papacy  between 
Rome  and  Avignon  which  caused  a  division  of  authority  and  opinion* 
both  pohtictd  and  reUgious,  in  many  centers  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  the  Bohemian  church  the  division  was  seized  upon  by  the  one 
party  to  impress  German  authority,  and  by  the  other  to  hasten  the 
day  aS  the  national  independence  of  Bohemia. 
BiWa  o{  The  Catholic  countries  of  Spain,  Poland,  and  Bavaria  aided  Aus- 

tria, and  in  the  invasion  of  Bohemia  the  nationalist  Bohemian  forces 
were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  ^Vbite  Mountain  in  1620.  Follow- 
ing the  defeat  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Prague  were  obUged  to  sell 
thdr  goods  and  go  into  Seixony.  Censorship  of  the  press  was 
established,  statues  of  Huss  were  destroyed  or  altered,  I^otestants 
could  not  secure  good  titles  to  their  land;  in  short,  the  movement 
to  Catholicize  Bohemia  was  really  a  movement  to  destroy  its  national 
aspirations.  Towns  that  resisted  were  deprived  of  their  charters. 
Thereafter  Bohemian  nationality  was  promoted  very  largely  outside 
of  Bohemia. 

The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  and  its  tragic  religious  and  po- 
litical associations  are  mentioned  here  because  they  assist  our  under- 
standing of  the  present  spirit  of  the  Czechs  as  well  as  of  other  central 
European  nationalities  to  whom  the  facts  of  history  have  a  poignant 
significance.  As  a  certain  Czech  statesman  put  it  after  the  Czech 
forces  had  advanced  into  Magyar  territory  in  northern  Hungary: 
''We  have  now  revenged  Ihe  pain  and  grief  of  the  great  numbers  of 
emigrants  who  fled  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain.**  But  this 
battle  was  fought  three  hundred  years  ago  I  H  all  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  must  become  bitter  traditions  to  be  revenged  sometime  in  the 
future,  then  Hungary  may  choose  to  remember  alleged  wrongs  of  the 
present  and  revenge  herself  three  hundred  years  hence  —  or  sooner. 
This  is  one  of  the  terrible  problems  of  the  moment ;  Where  is  the 
process  of  hating  to  stop  ? 
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The  suppression  of  the  liberal  movement  of  1848,  and  the  wars  of 
1866  and  1870,  were  steps  in  the  progress  of  that  Austro-German 
dominion  of  Bohemia  which  continued  until  1918.  The  hope  of  iree- 
dom  might  have  been  altogether  lost  but  for  the  stimulation  of  na- 
tional consciousness  and  sentiment  in  the  19th  century,  when  a  few 
Czech  patriots  revived  the  almost-forgotten  literature.  Jan  KoUar 
(1793-1852)  inspired  his  people  by  a  collection  of  poems  called  Slavy 
Dcera,  or  Daughter  of  Slavia;  Safahk  (1795-1861)  wrote  Slanie 
AntiquUies  and  Slavic  Ethnography;  Palacky  (1798-1876)  was  the 
author  of  A  History  of  the  Boliemian  People. 

The  struggle  for  independence  in  later  years  was  often  focused 
upon  the  question  of  the  Bohemian  language.  On  the  one  hand 
the  insistence  upon  German  speech  was  a  constant  attempt  to  deny 
equality  of  race  as  expressed  in  the  national  language ;  on  the  other  it 
represented  a  repression  of  religious  liberty  which  carried  with  it  the 
persistent  denial  of  civil  liberty.  Though  Bohemia  is  largely  a 
Catholic  country  today,  most  Bohemians  have  resented  for  centuries 
the  measures  taken  by  foreign  princes  to  weed  out  Protestants  by 
expelling  them  from  the  country  (as  in  1627).  Only  in  this  way 
did  the  rulers  think  it  possible  to  kill  the  feeling  of  independence, 
which  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  separate  national  life.  Instead  of 
equalizmg  the  German  and  Bohemian  languages,  the  Hapsburg  over- 
lords prejudiced  the  latter  by  appointing  only  German-speaking 
ofBciaU  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  German  aristocracy.  So 
fierce  was  the  struggle  between  Czechs  and  Germtms  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Diet  of  Bohemia  was  practically  closed  for  some  years  before 
the  World  War. 

The  more  numerous  the  repressive  measures,  the  fiercer  raged  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Bohemian  students  to  prove  a  long-estab- 
lished nationalist  sentiment.  Archaeological  facts  were  brought  to 
light  proving  that  Bohemian  culture  had  an  independent  or  autoch- 
thonous origin ;  manuscripts  were  discovered  which  revealed  a  liter- 
ary culture  unmarked  by  German  influence ;  every  distinctive  social 
and  political  phase  of  the  past  was  set  in  high  relief  by  the  intense 
patriotism  of  Bohemian  scholars. 

INITIAL  DANGERS  TO  THE  NEW  STATE 

The  Czechs  have  shown  remarkable  strength  of  purpc^e  and  a 
reasonable  temper.  Like  all  Slavs,  they  have  extremely  volatile 
elements  in  the  population,  so  much  so  that  it  was  for  a  short  time  a 
question  whetha:  they  would  be  able  to  resist  the  Bolshevism  they 
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Fia.  123.  The  proccae  of  Magytuiiadon  in  SloTakia.  Out  of  20  districts,  12  bad  inoominit 
streams  of  Magyan,  and  17  had  out^oins  BtroamB  of  Slovaks  of  which  13  irere  amiKraiits  and 
4  nuKrantfi  to  other  parts  of  Austria-Hungary.  Education  in  Siovakia  ia  on  a  very  low  levd, 
(uid  while  tba  outgoing  atieams  of  Slovaks  conaiated  chiefly  of  peasants  the  incoming  educated 
Magyars  oomprised  officiala,  Laige  laodownera,  and  capitalista-  From  Wallia,  the  QtograpMcal 
Benea,  September  1918,  with  new  boundariee  added. 

bad  so  heroically  fought  in  Russia  and  thus  keep  the  friendship  of 
the  western  powers.  The  protection  which  these  powers  can  give 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  yet  to  be  measured.  Up  to  the  present  the  Czechs 
have  bad  chiefly  to  depend  upon  themselves.  When  their  dispute 
with  the  Poles  over  the  coal  mines  of  Teschen  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  war,  the  Allies  sent  an  Interallied  commission  which  demar- 
cated a  Kne  of  division  for  the  armed  forces,  regulated  coid  production 
and  shipment,  and  kept  the  peace. 

On  the  south,  also,  the  Czechs  had  the  support  of  the  Allies  during 
1919,  through  operations  which  kept  Hungary's  attention  focused 
on  her  southwestern  borders.  Detachments  of  the  French  Army 
of  the  Orient  under  General  Frtinchet  d'Esperey  were  sent  into  Bul- 
garia and  Transylvania ;  the  Rumanians  occupied  a  part  of  the  de- 
marcation line  on  the  western  border  of  Transylvania,  where  Hun- 
garian troops  sought  to  retain  a  hold  over  Rumanian  districts  zuid 
towns;  a  Briti^  admiral  held  the  gateways  of  the  Danube  and 
operated  a  fleet  of  river  monitors  and  coal  barges.  Held  in  the  grip 
of  the  Allies  on  the  south,  Hungary  could  exert  only  feeble  eflbrt 
on  the  north.  The  new  Czecho-Slovak  armies  maintained  a  frontier 
along  the  line  established  by  the  Allies  after  the  armistice.  Austria 
could  ofl'er  no  resistance  at  all.  Thus  the  new  state  has  come  up  to 
the  present  without  invasion  or  Bolshevism  or  discredit.  It  appears 
to  have  real  political  and  social  vitality. 

An  important  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Allies  is  the  degree  to  which 
Czecho-Slovakia  may  form  political  or  economic  relations  with  Russia. 
"Race"  may  be  a  powerful  factor  in  political  affairs,  and  is  still  more 
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powerful  in  the  field  of  economic  development.  A  Czech  leader, 
Kramer,  stated  (1920)  that  the  war  could  not  be  said  to  be  over  imtil 
the  Russian  question  had  been  settled,  that  the  Czechs  should  remem- 
ber that  they  also  were  Slavs,  and  that  tliey  should  remain  faithful 
to  Russia  so  that  Russia  mi^t  not  have  to  seek  alliance  with  Ger- 
many. He  added  that  future  relations  with  Russia  would  depend 
largely  upon  general  European  conditions.  Benes,  the  Czech  pre- 
mier, likewise  favors  closer  relations  with  Russia,  but  never  on  a 
visionary  basb.  He  says,  "The  individual  states  .  .  .  are  not  sdf- 
sufficing,  and  in  the  Europe  of  the  future  they  cannot  be." 

The  Czechs  were  for  some  time  ambitious  to  have  direct  territorial 
connection  with  Russia.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  opposed 
the  Polish  ownership  of  Eastern  Galicia.  In  the  summer  of  1919 
there  was  organized  in  Prague,  the  capital  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  a 
Ruthaniem  society  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Ruthenians  of  eastern  Czecho-Slovakia  and  of  Eastern 
Galicia.  Thus  the  state  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  in  a  position  to  make 
trouble  for  Poland  in  the  government  of  several  millions  of  unfriendly 
Ruthenians  northeast  of  the  Carpathians. 

Yet  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland,  in  spite  of  differences,  aie  likely 
to  become  good  neighbors,  because  they  are  similar  in  "race  "at  least, 
and  they  are  both  opposed  to  Germany.  Moreover,  their  frontiers 
are  exposed  to  German  attack,  and  neither  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  against  the  possible  German  armies  of  the  future.  The  Czechs 
are  more  materialistic  and  less  imaginative  and  romantic  than  the 
Poles.  Poland's  history  is  largely  the  history  of  her  landed  nobility ; 
Bohemia  has  been  historically  a  land  of  peasant  fanners,  like  Austria. 

Like  all  the  other  new  states  of  Europe,  Czecho-Slovakia  will  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  militaristic.  It  would  be  possible  for  an  ambi- 
tious military  man  to  throw  the  Czechs  into  a  state  of  nervous  dis- 
order and  feed  the  spirit  of  war ;  he  could  point  to  long  and  exposed 
frontiers ;  he  could  dwell  upon  the  greed  and  ill-will  of  unscrupulous 
neighbors.  It  was  the  "exposed"  position  of  Germany  that  was  the 
theme  of  her  Junkers  for  a  generation ;  the  idea  of  the  menace  of  the 
slow-encroaching  Slav  became  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  German 
people.  Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  every  people  in  the  world 
should  have  a  powerful  and  aggressive  army  and  navy  and  be  pre- 
pared for  war  at  any  minute,  even  though  the  cost  of  such  prepara- 
tion be  staggering. 

The  problem  is  not  one  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  state  to  solve  alone. 
If  relief  is  not  found  in  the  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  will 
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compel  redaction  of  armaments  and  keep  the  peace  of  the  world,  it  &  Daim- 
will  have  to  be  found  in  regional  alliances  designed  for  the  same  pur-  J^  '^ 
pose.  To  some  political  students  this  would  seem  a  feasible  plan 
for  the  states  on  the  D€mube,  which  have  a  common  bond  of  economic 
and  military  interest.  A  "Danubian  Confederation"  might  thus 
be  created  in  place  of  the  old  Auslro-Hungarian  Empire,  to  include 
also  Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  Significant  in  this  rela- 
tion is  the  "Little  Entente"  formed  by  an  accord  between  Czecho- 
^ovtikia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Rumania.  It  was  designed  for  protection 
against  Hungaritui  aggression  directed  toward  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia, to  promote  trade  on  the  Danube,  and  as  a  defense  against 
Bolshevism  should  the  Soviet  armies  pass  Russia's  western  frontier. 
Treaties  pending  between  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  Bulgaria  and 
Greece,  Rumania  and  Hungary,  Jugoslavia  and  Austria,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary,  though  involving  complex  and  even  con- 
tradictory political  relations,  carry  at  least  the  promise  of  a  general 
accord  in  promoting  peace  and  reviving  trade  through  regional 
agreements  of  broad  character  which  would  stiU  leave  each  national 
group  independent. 

POLITICAL  PBOBLEHS  DEPENDING  ON  BACIAL  ELEMENTS 

The  chief  economic  and  social  difficulties  of  Czecho-Slovakia  are :      jrew  road* 

(1)  The  making  of  loans  to  build  new  roads,  railroads,  and  canals,  diTUonof 
and  to  run  the  machinery  of  government.  *•  •««• 

(2)  The  execution  of  a  program  of  social  reform. 

(3)  The  reform  of  the  land-tenure  system,  to  break  up  the  huge 
feudal  estates  that  still  exist. 

As  seen  by  its  leaders,  the  first  and  principal  task  of  the  new  state  ciKho- 
is  in  the  field  of  social  reform.    This  is  conceived  not  as  a  revolu-  sioww*'* 
tionary  but  rather  as  an  evolutionary  process,  not  a  radical  break  Mdai  re- 
but a  gradual  development.     In  this  view  the  efficiency,  the  enter-  f*^,^!^ 
prise,  and  the  brains  of  capitalism  are  to  be  continued  (not  destroyed  not  rewni- 
or  discouraged,  as  in  Russia),  that  there  may  be  wholesale  production  """'^ 
of  goods  for  consumption  and  export.    In  the  Czecho-Slovak  view, 
socialization  does  not  mean  a  radical  change  whereby  the  state  ex- 
propriates private  property  in  order  to  set  up  state  capitalism.     With 
Russia's  example  before  them,  the  Russophile  Czechs  might  have 
been  thought  capable  of  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  Russian  pro- 
gram.   Even  with  so  radical  a  difference  of  political  and  social 
views  between  the  Russian  and  Czech  leaders,  the  relations  might 
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have  been  far  closer  —  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter  —  had  there 
been  better  means  of  communication. 
Elements  o(  The  mixed  composition  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  provides 
JuT«i&  elements  of  almost  certain  political  difficulty.  The  Czechs  and 
Novaks  together  form  65  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  the  other 
nationjjities  number  35  per  cent.  In  the  spring  of  1920  the  first 
election  was  held  for  representatives  in  the  National  Assembly.  Out 
of  the  total  of  300  deputies,  the  Czechs  command  147  votes  and  the 
other  groups  153  votes,  of  which  41  are  Slovak  and  70  are  German, 
described  by  the  prime  minister  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  "resentful  and 
powerful." 

In  the  Czecho-Slovak  state  it  is  not  thought  possible  to  grant  auton- 
omy to  Slovakia,  owing  to  the  mixed  character  of  the  population. 
Only  60  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  district  are  Slovaks ;  a 
'  quarter  are  Magyars ;  8  per  cent  are  Germans,  and  7  per  cent  are 
Ruthenians.  The  total  population  is  about  3,000,000.  Therefore  in 
any  local  Slovak  parliament  there  would  be  a  bare  majority  of  Slovak  ■ 
members.  In  a  crisis  involving  the  Czechs,  Slovakia  might  lean 
toward  Hungary  in  a  way  that  would  imperil  ti»e  existence  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Thus  there  is  added  still  another  to  the  many  weaknesses 
that  affect  the  destiny  of  the  new  state. 

BEGIONAL  DIVISIONS 

cootTMta  '^^  long'  narrow  shape  of  the  Itind  of  Czecho-Slovakia  leads  to 
betwoBii  serious  difficulties  as  regards  government,  trjuisportation,  and  even 
md  sioTtks  security,  the  more  serious  in  that  the  Slovak  peasant,  who  as  a  rule  is 
ignorant  and  Uves  primitively,  has  little  in  common  with  the  Czech, 
who'has  a  high  level  of  general  culture,  is  democratic,  and  yet  does 
not  know  how  to  govern  tactfully.  In  Bohemia  literacy  is  extremely 
high ;  in  Slovakia  it  is  as  low  as  in  Russia.  The  two  peoples  have  a 
common  Uterary  language  and  the  differences  in  vernacular  are  so 
slight  that  each  can  understand  the  other  without  diflficulty.  Politi- 
cally they  have  nearly  always  been  separate,  and  since  1031  they 
have  not  enjoyed  politiced  union.  They  are  held  together  now,  not 
so  much  by  a  desire  for  union  as  from  the  sympathies  of  a  common 
struggle  —  the  Czechs  against  the  Slavs  and  the  Slovaks  against  the 
Magyars.  The  Slovaks  speak  of  the  Czechs  as  "the  Prussians  of 
the  Slavs."  A  Slovak  revolt  against  the  Czechs  is  not  impossible, 
and  should  it  succeed  it  would  probably  be  followed  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Slovaks  to  form  an  independent  state. 
Bohemia,  the  land  of  the  Czechs,  is  a  basin-plain,  bordered  by 
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Fio.  124.  BegionAl  divisioDa  of  Cxecho^lovakia  (light  broken  linea),  intenuitjonal  boimdajjei 
(heavy  solid  lines),  and  plebiscite  areas  [heavy  broken  lines).  For  a  propoaod  disposition  of 
Teschen  and  the  two  enclosed  areas  soutbeast  ot  it,  see  Figure  179. 


fertQe  mountain  valleys  and  underlain  in  part  by  deposits  of  coal, 
lignite,  and  iron,  as  well  as  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper.  More  than  90 
per  cent  of  its  land  is  agriculturally  productive.  It  not  only  is  rich 
by  natural  endowment,  but  also  has  highly  developed  metal  indus- 
tries, clothing  mills,  paper  mills,  etc.  Its  glass  is  famoi^  the  world 
over.  Its  silver  and  leather  work  have  a  long  history.  With  the 
addition  to  the  state  of  the  coking  coal  of  Teschen,  which  provides 
half  the  total  fuel  supply,  it  is  industrially  independent — [>erhaps  as 
well  balanced  in  this  respect  as  any  state  in  Europe. 

The  difference  between  Czechs  and  Moravians  (Fig.  124)  is  vei^ 
slight.  Their  physical  features  are  not  greatly  different ;  the  Mora- 
vian dialecls  vary  but  little  from  the  speech  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  recall  the  isolation  of  their 
mountain  environment  and  the  differences  that  such  an  environment 
commonly  produces.  It  Is  the  closely  similar  speech  of  the  three 
Slav  groups  composing  Czecho-Slovakia,  as  well  as  their  common 
oppression  by  the  Hapsburgs,  that  has  helped  to  weld  them  into  one 
nation. 

The  Moravians  are  mostly  farmers.  They  number  about  1,800,000, 
and  scattered  among  them  are  735,000  Germans  whose  ancestors, 
coming  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  March,  which,  drains  the  heart 
of  the  country,  settled  on  the  border  heights  and  in  the  towns,  many 
of  which  they  fortified  (600  to  700  years  ago).  The  German  element 
is  better  educated  and  is  the  stronger  industrially,  because  it  has 
capital  and  techniced  education.  The  Germans  are  a  class  apart. 
Antagonisms  between  them  and  the  Moravians  have  grown,  not 
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lessened,  with  time.  Religious  differences  also  have  had  a  slmre  in 
keeping  the  races  in  a  hostile  attitude,  for  while  the  Moravians 
themselves  are  largely  Protestant,  most  of  the  Gennans  in  Moravia 
are  Roman  Catholic. 

Slovakia,  in  the  east,  is  a  rough  and  more  thinly  populated  coun- 
try. The  forested  mountain  land  was,  in  earlier  yetirs,  a  natural  ref- 
uge of  the  Slovaks.  The  people  hve  in  valleys  separated  by  ridges 
that  run  southward  to  the  edge  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  The  streams 
flow  southward  into  the  Danube.  We  may  say  that  physically  the 
cotmtry-  faces  south,  but  politically  it  faces  west.  There  are  but 
two  railway  lines  connecting  it  with  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  It 
is  a  land  of  small  towns,  farmers,  shepherds,  and  lumbermen,  rather 
than  a  land  of  mills,  shops,  cities,  and  railroads. 

The  Slovaks  are  the  least  important  and  the  least  capable  of  the 
three  Slav  groups  that  compose  Czecho-Slovakia  —  the  Czechs, 
Moravians,  and  Slovaks.  None  of  the  subject  races  of  Hungary 
has  been  so  much  oppressed  as  they.  There  was  for  years  a  steady 
flow  of  Magyars  into  the  lands  of  the  Slovaks,  where  they  took  the 
places  of  Slavs  who  emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  foreign  countries. 


ADVANTAGES   AND  DISADVANTAGES   OF   AN  INTERIOR   STATE 

TiMDuiiib*      IJlte  Switzerland  and  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  landlocked 
***  state.    It  borders  the  Danube  for  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  this 

river,  as  we  have  seen,  flows  past  so  many  other  states  that  it  is  not  a 
Czech  stream  as  the  Seine  is  French  or  as  the  Volga  is  Russian.  To 
improve  the  facilities  for  water  transportation,  the  Moldau  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Elbe  have  been  canalized,  although  a  great  commerce 
cannot  be  developed  on  the  Elbe  until  a  deeper  channel  is  provided 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  With  these  and  other  improvements,  the 
cheap  export  of  goods  would  be  favored.  Further  assistcmce  is  given 
by  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  for  tbe  export  of  Czech  goods 
over  Glerman  rivers  (chiefly  the  Elbe)  and  from  German  ports,  where 
it  is  stipulated  Czecho-Slovakia  shall  have  the  privilege  of  making 
installations  and  shall  enjoy  rights  of  a  special  character.  The  im- 
portance of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  before  1914  three  limes  as 
much  Austro-Hungarian  commerce  flowed  through  Hamburg  as 
tibrough  Trieste,  though  specifd  customs  arrangements  were  respon- 
■    sibie  for  part  of  this  result. 

If  the  Allies  can  enforce  the  international  agreements  they  have 
Mgned  r^pecting  freedom  of  transit  from  one  state  across  the  terri- 
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tory  of  a  neighboring 
state,  the  interior  na- 
tions will  not  suffer  be- 
cause they  do  not  them- 
selves own  ports  and 
railways  to  them.  It 
is  provided  that "  goods 
£ind  persons  and  means 
of  transport"  shallhave 
free  passage  to  the  nat- 
ural outlets  of  each 
country.  This  means 
in  a  sense  a  limitation 
of  sovereignty  of  the 
state  that  owns  such  Fiq. 

.1    .  1     i_    i  ,1.       Presflbucg.  Ciecho-Slovalda'a  port 

an  outlet  port  ;  but  the    ^^^1  relationB  see  Figure  126.    Ger 
alternative      would     be    °'  '^°  populBtion  of  Presabnrg,  and  Magyars  40  per 

annoying  servitudes  imposed  upon  interior  states  by  stronger  neigh- 
bors holding  the  coEistal  outlets,  such  for  example  as  the  servitudes 
formeriy  iinposed  upon  Switzerland  by  Italy  and  Germany  (page  183). 

Should  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  transport  of  goods  become 
effective,  Czecho-Slovakia  would  have  full  rights  of  transit  on  the 
Danube,  on  the  canals  joining  its  streams  to  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Elbe 
itself,  and  the  reasonable  use  of  the  ports  of  Danzig,  Trieste,  and 
Fiume,  as  well  as  Hamburg  and  Stettin.  It  is  likely  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  will  be  chiefly  with  (1)  agricultural  Rumania  and 
Hungary,  whence  must  come  much  of  Czecho-SIovakia's  deficit  in 
cereals  and  meat,  (2)  industrial  Germany,  and  (3)  agricultural  and 
pastoral  Jugo-Slavia. 

The  position  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  well  as  her  industrial  power  rntnr* 
will  make  her  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  states  of  central  J^^m^ 
Europe.    She  is  near  agricultural  nations  like  Hungary  and  Russia ;  "tato 
she  can  supply  many  of  the  needs  of  the  Balkans  for  manufactured 
wares ;  she  was  not  ravaged  by  the  World  War  like  Poland,  Belgium, 
and  Serbia.     She  has  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  soft  coal  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  former  Austria.     She  made  three  fourths 
of  all  the  shoes  manufactured  in  the  whole  of  Austria-Hungary, 
exporting  largely  to  the  Balkans  and  Russia.     Moravia  is  a  great 
producer  of  wool ;  Slovakia  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  forest  resources ; 
the  Teschen  mines  supply  an  excellent  coking  coal.     Prague  and 
Pilsen  Eire  among  the  great  industrial  centers  of  Europe.     Banks 
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have  been  organized  and  opened  in  the  largest  towns ;  unemployment 
is  already  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  people  have  accepted  the  new 
government  and  loyally  uphold  its  laws. 
^  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  (that  is,  Austrian  Silesia)  together 
formed  about  one  fourth  of  Austria,  not  including  Hungary.  Yet 
they  produced  35  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  59  per  cent  of  the  barley,  48 
per  cent  of  the  rye,  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  beets,  32  per  cent  of  the 
potatoes.  If  we  consider  acreage,  we  find  that  these  three  regions 
[Hoduced  from  10  to  100  per  cent  more  of  a  given  crop  per  acre  than 
the  rest  of  Austria.  Bohemia  alone  produced  80  per  cent  of  the  for- 
mer yidd  of  hops  in  Austria,  half  of  the  flax  and  textile  fiber,  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  fruit.  Among  these  products  sugar  is  one  of  the  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade.  Czecho- 
slovakia was  the  only  sugar-exporting  country  of  Europe  in  1919. 
In  1912-1913  (a  normal  year)  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  the  one 
5  and  the  other  7  per  cent  of  its  cultivated  soil  in  sugar  beets,  and 
together  they  produced  8  per  cent  of  the  world's  total. 

The  addition  of  Slovakia  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  republic  greatly 
increases  the  national  wealth.  Of  the  whole  Czecho-Slovak  pro- 
duction, Slovakia  provides  39  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  35  per  cent  of 
the  barley,  87  per  cent  of  the  maize,  32  per  cent  of  the  potatoes,  86 
per  cent  of  the  sheep,  and  36  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  in  addition  to  im- 
portant crops  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  wine.  Considering  area,  however, 
Sovakia  has  a  lower  per  acre  production  than  Bohemia ;  hence  the 
inclusion  of  Slovakia  within  the  new  state  brings  down  the  average 
production  per  acre.  Slovakia  includes  some  of  the  most  important 
oats  and  barley  lands  of  former  Hungary. 

Several  of  the  chief  raflways  of  Europe  cross  Czecho-Slovakia.  The 
lines  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  from  Warsaw  to  Trieste,  from  Switzer- 
land to  Poland,  all  pass  through  her  larger  towns.  She  can  reach 
both  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube  by  canals.  Prague  will  become  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  cities  of  central  Europe.  But  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  in  its  eastern  part,  tlie  country  is  stiU  in  need  of  railways 
to  develop  its  varied  natural  resources. 

The  external  economic  arrangements  of  the  state  are  in  process  of 
rapid  adjustment.  New  commercial  treaties  with  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  are  under  discussion.  By  treaty  with  Poland  the  regular 
delivery  of  petroleum  is  assured,  and  commercial  arrangements  have 
also  been  made  with  Hungary.  With  Germany  a  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded which  provides  for  the  exchange  of  potash  salts,  delivered  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  coal,  delivered  to  Germany. 
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As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  land  reforms,  the  National  Assembly 
has  already  ordered  the  expropriation  of  all  estates  of  more  than  475 
acres  if-  under  cultivation  and  of  350  acres  if  uncultivated.  Under 
this  law  the  state  will  take  3,250,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  and 
7,500,000  acres  of  woodland,  or  enough  for  nearly  500,000  families. 
It  will  be  a  severe  test  of  social  and  political  strength  to  carry  the 
process  of  land  division  to  its  logical  end.  '  In  Bohemia,  and  especially 
in  the  southwestern  part  thereof  and  in  the  Bohemian  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  are  many  huge  estates,  some  of  which  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Czech  expulsions  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain. The  effect  is  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  farms  elsewhere.  The 
situation  is  even  worse  in  Slovakia  as  a  result  of  the  Magyar  regime. 
It  was  this  condition  that  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  heavy  emi- 
gration of  earlier  yetirs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  holdings  in  the  three 
principal  political  divisions  of  Czecho-Slovakia  that  fall  above  or 
below  a  given  size — three  hectares  or  seven  and  a  half  acres : 
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580,073 
340.585 
42,805 

23.5 
29.6 
25.2 

1,890,405 
810,774 
126,979 

76.5 
70.4 
74.8 

2,470,478 

1,151,359 

169,784 

Total    .    . 

963.463 

25.4 

2,828.158 

74.6 

3,791,621 

A  third  of  the  peasant  holdings  of  Bohemia  range  from  fourteen 
to  seventy  acres.  Many  thousands  of  the  farms  have  less  than  three 
acres.  Some  are  as  small  as  one  acre  apiece.  In  the  expropria- 
tion of  large  estates  small  landholders,  disabled  soldiers,  and  legiona- 
ries' and  their  dependents,  will  be  given  preference  and  will  receive 
farms  that  rtinge  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  acres,  the  size  depending  upon  the  value  and  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  best  arable  land  will  go  to  actual  farmers ;  municipalities,  cor- 
porations, and  scientific  institutions  may  acquire  non-arable  allot- 
ments, such  as  forest  lands,  pasture  lands,  and  ponds. 

'  Hie  Czecho-^ovak  troopB  who  fought  their  way  across  Ruaiiia  and  Siberia  in  1918- 
1919  (page  235). 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

JUGOSLAVIA'^  AKD   THE  ADRIATIC 

The  Balkan  countries — Serbia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Monte- 
negro, and  Albania  —  were  long  under  the  control  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  By  a  series  of  wars  against  Turkey,  in  which  at  one  time  or 
another  all  of  them  participated,  the  Balkan  countries  gained  first  pai^ 
tial  and  at  length  complete  independence.  The  next  act  in  the  his- 
toric drama  of  the  freedom  of  the  Balkans  was  played  in  the  Balkan 
wars  of  1912  and  1913.  As  a  result  of  the  two  Balkan  wars  and  the 
Worid  War,  the  Balkan  states  now  have  an  independent  status,*  un- 
fettered by  either  Turkish  rule  or  the  protection  of  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers,  save  as  to  control  of  racial  minorities  (page  287)  and 
freedom  of  transit  across  their  territories. 

For  our  immediate  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  historical 
sequences  of  each  country  in  detail,  but  only  to  point  to  those  recent 
events  and  conditions  that  affect  the  present  national  life.  A  view 
of  their  so-called  racial  characters  is  especially  helpful  in  understand- 
ing the  new  frontiers. 

The  people  of  Serbia  are  Slavs,  with  slight  linguistic  differences  be-  stiuiic 
tween  their  language  and  that  of  the  Bulgars.  However,  the  latter  m«'P"»'«™ 
were  originally  Finno-Ugrians  of  a  later  period  of  migration  as  con- 
trasted with  the  early  invasions  of  the  SUivs  farther  west.  Mixture 
with  the  Slavs  already  established  in  the  region  and  with  those  who 
came  later  has  quite  changed  the  original  Bulgar  stock. '  Slavic  popu- 
lations also  extend  through  Croatia  and  the  eastern  Adriatic  region 
to  the  gates  of  Trieste.  Northward,  Slavic  communities  live  beyond 
the  Danube  and  the  Save  (Fig.  131).  A  broad  belt  of  population  of 
Slavic  speech  thus  extends  across  the  Balkans  and  includes  the  far- 
thest outposts  of  the  Slavic  world  in  Europe. 

In  Rumania  there  is  a  distinct  population  neither  Slav  nor  Ruman, 
but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  in  which  the  Slav  element  predominates. 
In  Greece  there  is  a  distinctive  racial  contrast  to  the  Slavic  belt  of 
the  middle  Balkans ;  but  here  also  strong  Slavic  infusions  have  been 
introduced. 

Throughout  the  Balkans  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  represents  tim  ractof 
the  prevailing  religion,  with  a  belt  of  Roman  Catholic  population  in  **  ""Won 
northern  Albania  and  in  the  centers  of  Italian  cultute  on  the  Dal- 

'  Tbe  official  Utle  ot  the  new  state  is  "  Kingdom  of  the  Serba,  Croats,  aod  Slovenes." 
*  Ebcoept  Montenegro,  which  is  now  included  in  Jugo-Slavia. 
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matian  coast.  Other  exceptions  to  the  predominance  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  are :  the  centrtil  block  of  Moslem  Albanians ;  the 
Moslems  (Croats  chiefly)  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  the  Moslems 
of  Thrace ;  the  Pomaks  (Moslemized  Bulgers  and  Turks)  of  Bulgaria ; 
and  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Saxons  and  Szeklers  of  Transylvania. 
The  Balkan  states  threw  off  the  last  forms  of  Turkish  control 
in  1912.  They  were  encouraged  to  make  their  military  effort  of 
that  year  because  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  (1911-1912) 
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had  greatly  weakened  Turkey,  who  had  exhibited  herself  as  a 
power  wholly  incapable  of  holding  in  check  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  in  the  Balkans.  Montenegro  declared  war  against  Tur- 
key, and  was  supported  by  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  who  had  agreed 
before  the  war  to  a  secret  treaty  estabhshing  new  frontiers  should 
Turkey  be  defeated.  Shortly  after,  Greece  joined  them  and  the  four 
conducted  an  intensive  campaign  tbat  drove  Turkish  forces  out  of  the 
Balkans,  except  for  a  mere  patch  of  territory  near  Constantinople  and 
extending  from  that  city  to  the  Chatalja  Une  of  defenses  (Fig.  207). 
Greek  troops  besieged  and  finally  took  Saloniki.  The  Serbian  army 
defeated  the  Turkish  army  in  Albania,  and  the  Bulgarians  captured 
Kirk  Eilisse,  Lule  Burgas,  and  Adrianople.  With  these  three  regions 
in  their  hands,  the  Balkan  allies  made  peace  with  Turkey  at  Adri- 
anople in  1913,  and  then  proceeded  to  divide  amongst  themselves 
the  territory  that  they  had  liberated. 

In  the  process  of  establishing  their  mutual  boundaries,  the  states  r«iuIuo1 
fell  to  quarreling.  The  outcome  was  the  Second  Balkan  War,  in  Sji^J^Jl, 
which  Greece  and  Serbia,  joined  by  Rumania,  defeated  Bulgaria. 
By  the  treaty  of  Bucarest  (1913),  Rumania  obtained  from  Bulgaria 
a  part  of  the  Dobrudja  containing  250,000  Bulgarians;  Greece  re- 
ceived Saloniki  and  a  part  of  western  Thrace ;  and  Serbia  extended 
her  southern  boundary  to  meet  the  boundary  of  Greece,  thus  divid- 
ing Macedonia.  By  a  subsequent  treaty  with  Turkey,  Bulgaria 
returned  Kirk  Kilisse,  Lule  Burgas,  and  Adrianople  to  Turkey. 

The  general  attack  of  the  other  Balkan  countries  upon  Bulgaria  in 
the  Second  Balkan  War  was  responsible  in  part  for  the  alliance  of 
Bulgaria  with  the  Central  Powers  in  the  war  of  1914-1918.  Defeated 
for  a  second  time  in  the  World  War,  Bulgaria  underwent  still  further 
reduction  of  territory,  as  shown  in  Figures  151  and  153. 

To  drive  out  the  Turk  was  for  yeara  the  common  ambition  of  the  j,^^  ^ 
Balkan  states,  but  Serbia  had  a  special  aim,  that  of  uniting  to  herself  jngo-su™. 
the  Slavic  groups  outside  her  limits,  to  form  a  Jugo-Slav  state ;  for  si*n     *™ 
Serbia  included  within  her  frontiers  only  a  third  of  the  total  Jugo-Slav 
population.     "  Only  ten  years  ago  the  Jugo-Slavs  were  living  under  six 
different  governments ;  and  their  deputies  sat  in  fourteen  different  par- 
liaments, national  or  provincial.    To  attain  their  unity  they  have  had 
to  disrupt  two  such  empires  as  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey." 

In  her  struggle  to  effect  the  union  of  the  Jugo-Slav  groups,  Serbia 
was  opposed  by  Austria-Hungary,  a  far  stronger  power  than  Turkey. 
This  opposition  was  due  not  merely  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jugo-Slavs  lived  north  of  the  Danube  in  old  Austro- 
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Hungarian  territoty,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  main  nmss  of 
Jugo-Slavs  lived  in  the  provinces  where  Austria-Hungary  had  her 
only  direct  and  unrestricted  outlets  to  the  sea ;  that  is,  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (occupied  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1878  and  annexed  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  1908),  in  the  Adriatic  provinces,  and 
about  Trieste  and  Fiume. 

Behind  Austria-Hungary  stood  a  still  stronger  power,  the  German 
Empire.  These  two  great  empires,  together  comprising  115,000,000 
people,  were  not  willing  to  foster  Balkan  nationalism  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  political  scheme  of  creating  a  Central  Europe  under 
German  domination.  Their  aim  was  not  merely  to  invade  and  seize 
the  Balkan  lands  or  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bfdkan  peoples, 
for  the  Balkan  lands  are  in  general  poor.  Their  object  was  more  far- 
reaching  :  it  was  to  use  the  Balkans  as  a  passageway  to  the  Turkish 
Empire;  to  bufld  the  Bagdad  road  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
to  win  the  subtropical  products  (chiefly  raw  materijJs)  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  invade  the  great  trading  marts 
of  the  Orient,  principally  tbose  of  India  and  China. 

We  have  rrferred  to  ihe  low  commercial  rank  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries. The  point  will  be  clearer  if  we  look  at  the  outstanding  economic 
features  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

The  four  largest  Balkan  countries  in  1914  had  a  total  trade  (com- 
bining imports  and  exports)  of  $400,000,000,  or  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  world's  total.  Together  they  had  a  commercial  importance 
that  outranked  that  of  Portugal  or  Norway  and  was  less  than  that 
of  Sweden,  or  Spain,  or  even  Denmark.  Of  the  total  Balkan  trade 
Rumania  supplied  half. 
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Agricultural  products  are  of  chief  importance  in  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  Balkans,  forming  three  fomilis  of  the  whole.  The 
industrially  undeveloped  state  of  the  region  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
products  of  the  forest,  the  mine,  and  the  factory  form  only  from  one 
fifth  to  one  tenth  of  the  total  trade.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of 
the  lumber  and  petroleum  of  Rumania  and  the  mineral  ores  of  Greece. 

In  more  highly  developed  industrial  countries  with  exports  like 
those  of  the  Balkans,  the  imports  would  include  raw  materials  for 
manufacture.  Not  so  in  the  Balkan  countries.  For  example,  the 
imports  of  raw  cotton  form  only  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  imports.  Greece  alone  among  the  Balkan  countries  has  a 
deficit  of  cereals  tind  must  import  grain.  Even  sugar  and  coffee  are 
imported  in  very  small  quantities ;  the  consumption  of  coffee  is  less 
than  one  pound  per  person  a  year  and  of  sugar  eight  pounds,  or  about 
one  tenth  the  per  capita  amounts  used  in  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  the  Balkans  went  chiefly  to  the  industrial  districts  and 
cities  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  Of  Germany's  total  commerce 
with  the  principal  Balkan  states,  50  per  cent  by  value  was  with 
Rumania.  One  half  of  the  total  imports  of  the  Balkans  came  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Measured  by  tonnage,  75  per  cent 
of  Germany's  total  Balkan  trade  was  sea-borne,  while  72  per  cent 
of  the  trade  with  Austria  was  carried  by  rail.  Of  Germany's  total 
commerce  8  per  cent  was  river-borae,  which  indicates  that  Germany 
has  OS  much  interest  in  the  physical  improvement  of  the  Danube  and 
the  commercial  regulation  of  ita  trade  eis  if  she  were  a  Balkan  state. 

BOUNDARY   DIFFICUI^TIES 

The  new  state  of  Jugo-Slavia  consists  of  the  former  kingdom  of  morion  of 
Serbia,  to  which  are  joined  the  former  kingdom  of  Montenegro  and  i«i«i«ii«> 
the  districts  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  a 
part  of  "western  Bulgaria,  and  part  of  the  Banat  of  Temeav6r.  The 
total  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  12,000,000,  divided  as  follows : 
Serbs,  6,000,000;  Croats,  2,500,000;  Slovenes,  1,000,000;  Mace- 
donian Slavs,  550,000 ;  Magyars,  450,000 ;  Albanians,  250,000 ;  Mos- 
lem Serbs,  625,000 ;  Rmnanians,  150,000;  Germans,  450,000 ;  others, 
175,000. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  southeastern  Europe  —  and  irtoniK 
the  most  likely  to  lead  to  future  war  —  is  the  boundary  problem  con-  ^ti«» 
fronting  the  new  state  of  Jugo-Slavia.    Practically  every  mile  of  her  sutia 
frontier,  excepting  only  a  portion  bordering  Greece,  faces  an  unfriendly 
state.     The  danger  springs  from  a  number  of  complex  causes,  but  is 
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due  chiefly  to  four,  whose  efi'ects  must  be  closely  watched  in  the 
future : 

(1)  The  peculiar  distribution  of  the  ethnic  elements  of  the  Slav 
state,  whereby  peninsulas  of  Slav  population  interlock  with 
those  of  other  nationalities  in  a  way  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  divide  the  territory  without  leaving  both  sides  re- 
sentful. 

(2)  The  inclusion  within  Jugo-Slavia  of  blocks  of  territory  in- 
habited almost  exclusively  by  people  who  will  constitute 
centers  of  irredentism  in  a  politically  weak  stat«. 

(3)  The  occupation  of  Montenegro  by  Serbian  troops. 

(4)  The  rivalry  with  Italy  at  Fiume  and  at  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  and 
with  Italy  and  Albania  at  Lake  Scutari,  where  a  struggle  may 
ensue  for  possession  of  the  Drin  outlet. 

The  basis  of  each  cause  is  worth  thoughtful  attention. 

(1)  The  northe€istem  boundary  of  Jugo-Slavia  has  been  extended  i 
so  far  north  of  the  Danube,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Banat  of  ^ 
Temesv&r  (Fig.  142),  that  it  includes  numbers  of  Magyars  and  Saxons 
who  are  unwilhng  to  be  associated  with  the  Jugo-Slav  family  and  who 
will  long  favor  a  return  of  their  \aad  to  Hungary,  to  which  state  they 
have  belonged  for  a  thousand  years. 

(2)  Equally  serious  is  the  annexation  to  Jugo-Slavia  of  the  Tsari- 
brod,  Bosilegrad,  and  Strumitsa  districts  (Fig.  153)  inhabited  by  Bul- 
gars  and  taken  from  Bulgaria  for  strategic  reasons.    The  three  districts 

Fio.  129,     This  map  (on  the  oppoeite  page)  should  be  freely  consulted  in  the  rending  of  the 
chaptere  nsUting  to  the  difFerent  Balluin  oountrieB.     The  characteristics  of  the  regions  Bhown 
are  briefly  summariied  ae  foUowB : 
1.   Mediterranean  climate  and  vegetation;  populatioQ  restricted  to  Bma!!  cultivable  areas  and 
poaturea ;    tradlnK  cities  with  maritime  traditions^ 

reepeot  to  vegetation,  climate,  and  population. 
3.    Continental  extremes  of  climate ;    fertile  locw  soil,  but  wheat  harvests  apt  to  be  affected  by 

summer  druugbt ;   Balkan  mountains  on  south,  though  eaaily  crossed,  a  cultural  boundaiy. 
4  and  4a.   Mingling  of  Mediterranean  and  ateppe  chaiacteriatica ;  diveisified  relief,  climate, 

and  agricultural  reaourcea. 
5.    Elevated  deforested  country  with  small  resources. 
6  and  6a.   Terraced  plateau  with  abujndaiit  rain :   modified  central  European  type  of  climate ; 

large  maize  and  prune  crops;   home  of  main  body  of  Serbian  population. 
7.   Series  of  tectonic  basins  with  fertile  soil,  graded  river  outlets,  fine  bordering  pastures ;  centm' 

of  ancient  Serbian  sta.t«. 
&a  and  8b.    Cultivated  basin  floors;    winter  pastures  supporting  herda  of  migratory  abepherda; 

climate  and  products  reflecting  ilgean  influeocea. 
9.    No  unifying  centem  of  life  and  culture,  yet  markedly  unitoim  linguistic  and  ethnic  char- 
acters; absence  of  deep  transverse  valleys;   upland  pastures  separated  by  bairen  broken 

lone  from  low  littoral  belt  with  Mediterranean  climate  and  products. 
ID.    Deep  tratuveise  valleys  and  high  mountains  bordered  on  seaward  aide  by  marshy  coastal 

plain ;  difficult  relief  reflected  in  tribal  life  and  general  backwardness  of  people,  though  the 

region  is  well  endowed  with  natural  resources. 
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Pio.  130.    The  Rieka  Talley,  a  tTpical  landscape  view  in  Montenegro. 

approach  rather  closely  to  the  main  railway  line  leading  from  Belgrade 
and  Nish  south-ward  through  the  Vardar-Morava  trench  to  Saloniki, 
which  is  destined  to  be  in  time  a  great  seaport  and  commercial  outlet 
for  Serbia. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  on  the  east,  due  to  the  violation 
of  the  ethnic  principle  for  reasons  of  strategy,  there  is  added  the  Monte- 
negrin problem  on  the  west.  Montenegro  joined  Serbia  in  the  war 
against  the  Central  Powers ;  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  pubhc  confidence 
in  the  king  and  his  court  (they  left  the  country  in  1916),  a  strong 
public  sentiment  developed  in  favor  of  union  with  Serbia,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia  to  form  a  Jugc^Slav  kingdom.  It  is  natural  that  the 
officers  of  the  old  regime  should  wish  to  regain  power,  and  that  a 
separat  st  party  should  exist  -whidi  will  be  a  source  of  dissension  and 
weakness  for  the  newly  created  and  experimental  Jugo-Slav  state. 
"While  Serbia  has  occupied  Montenegro,  the  occupation  was  not  ac- 
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complidied  without  violence  and  disorder,  and  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance has  diminished  the  faith  of  many  of  the  Montenegrin 
people  in  the  plan  of  union  itself.    There  will  long  be  a  troublesome 
group  of  Montenegrins  intriguing  with  the  Alhamaos  agfiinst  the  Jugo-  > 
Slav  government. 

A  similar  state  of  animosity  exists  on  the  Albanian  frontier,  where  TmbiM 
Serbs  and  Albanians  fire  traditional  enemies,  the  first  being  Greek  \ 
Orthodox,  the  latter  —  in  part,  at  least —  Moslem.    A  large  number  of 
Albanians  live  in  the  region  of  Prizren  and  Uskub  and  desire  union 
with  Albania.    On  the  other  hand,  Jugo-Slavia  wishes  to  retain  them 
and  to  absorb  all  of  northern  Albania,  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  Drin, 
in  order  to  get  a  railway  outlet  by  way  of  the  Drin  valley  and  at  the    . 
same  time  protect  her  naval  defenses  at  Cattaro  and  the  Lake  of 
Scutari. 

(4)  Formerly  Serbia  was  struggling  for  a  "window  on  the  sea." 
At  first  she  sought  an  outlet  at  Saloniki,  but  when  thjs  was  lost  to 
her  by  the  Greek  capture  of  that  city  in  the  First  Balkan  War,  she 
sought  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic.  The  federation  of  all  the  southern 
Slavs  offered  her  a  long-delayed  opportunity.  Not  merely  a  window, 
but  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast  now  became  a  chief  territorial  object, 
involving  a  prolonged  diplomatic  struggle  with  Italy  which  ended  in 
1920  with  the  treaty  of  Rapallo  (page  269). 

POUnCAL    UNITY    OF    THE    STATE 

Overshadowing  aU  the  difficulties  enumerated  sibofve  is  the  in-  p^* 
herent  weakness  of  the  entire  plan  of  a  Jugo-Slav  state,  viewed  from  **  ^*>  , 
the  standpoint  of  national  unity.  The  strength  of  the  idea  behind 
a  Jugo-Slav  kingdom  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Croatia  long  and  stead- 
fastly opposed  the  idea  of  Slav  union,  and  thus  played  into  the  hands 
of  Italy  and  Austria.  ReconciUation  of  Serbs  and  Croats  was  achieved 
only  as  late  as  1903.  Though  an  actual  government  was  organized 
at  Agram  only  after  November  1918,  the  political  foundations  of  the 
present  Jugo-Slav  state  were  laid  in  the  pact  of  Corfu  (July  1917). 
Representatives  of  Serbia  and  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee  of  lion- 
don  met  at  Corfu  and  adopted,  among  others,  the  following  reso- 
lution :  "The  territory  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  will  com- 
prise all  the  territory  where  our  nation  lives  in  compact  masses  and 
without  discontinuity,  and  where  it  could  not  be  mutilated  without 
injuring  the  vital  interests  of  the  community.  It  desires  to  free  it- 
self and  establish  its  unity." 
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The  prindpal  items  of  the  pact  of  Corfu  are  as  foUows : 

(1)  The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  shall  be  a 
democratic,  constitutional,  and  parliamentary  monarchy  mider 
the  Karageorgevicbs,  whose  three  co-national  parts  shall  have 
a  single  allegiance. 

(2)  The  equality  of  the  three  chief  religions  within  the  new  state 
—  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Mohammedan  —  shall  be 
guaranteed. 

(3)  The  Latin  and  Cyrillic  alphabets  shall  both  be  used. 

(4)  The  territory  of  the  new  state  shall  be  extended  over  all  areas 
where  Jugo-Slava  live  in  compact  masses  —  which  involves 
the  union  of  Montenegro  and  Serbia. 

(5)  The  Adriatic  Sea  shall  be  kept  free  and  open  to  all. 

(6)  Elections  shall  be  by  universal,  equal,  direct,  and  secret  vote. 

(7)  A  constitution  shall  be  framed  by  a  constituent  assembly 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  Me  of  the  state. 

In  spite  of  the  pact  of  Corfu,  the  different  parte  of  the  state  have 
not  yet  become  amalgamated.  Croatia  has  been  in  a  separatist 
mood,  due  to  the  uncertainties  arising  from  the  Fiume  situation 
and  to  the  failure  of  the  Jugo-Slav  government  to  oust  the  Ital- 
ians, settle  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  start  railroad  trains, 
supply  coal,  and  defend  the  frontier  against  Italian  aggression. 
The  tendency  toward  disunioD  at  one  time  (July  1919)  reached 
a  dangerous  climax  when  an  independent  but  short-lived  Croatian 
republic  was  proclaimed,  and  conflict  followed.  If  the  separatist 
tendency  should  develop,  the  effects  would  be  deplorable.  The 
intereste  of  all  the  peoples  making  up  Jugo-Slavia  are  so  closely  re- 
lated and  their  neighbors  are  so  formidable  in  size  and  strength  that 
a  strong  confederated  union,  economic  as  well  as  pohtical,  is  required 
if  the  state  is  to  survive. 

Though  all  three  main  ethnic  groups  of  Jugo-Slavia  are  Slavs  in 
race,  there  are  strong  provincial  differences  of  custom  and  speech  be- 
tween the  Slovenes,  Create,  and  Serbs.  Some  of  the  Slovenes  and 
Create  —  and  their  number  is  considerable  —  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  capital  at  Belgrade,  where,  tbey  feel  sure,  Serbian  influences  are 
bound  to  dominate  the  councils  of  the  new  nation.  Finding  them- 
selves placed  athwart  the  highways  leading  out  of  the  densely  popu- 
lated hinterland  of  central  Europe,  the  two  northern  elements  (Slo- 
venes and  Croats)  see  many  advantages  in  independence.    As  the 
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boundaries  now  stand,  Serbia  would  be  practically  compelled  to  find 
her  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  through  the  northern  provinces. 

Related  to  the  separatist  problem  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  i 
of  the  long  struggle  which  Jugo-Slavia  has  made,  and  through  which  \ 
it  has  not  yet  ptissed,  to  decide  whether  its  government  shall  be  strongly 
centralized  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy. 
In  the  pact  of  Corfu,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed,  and  this  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Act  of  Union 
(1918),  when  the  Prince  Regent  proclaimed  the  "Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes."  At  that  time  the  Croatian  national 
assembly  voted  for  the  union.  Later,  in  1919,  there  was  a  sharp 
struggle,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  various  political  parties  to 
agree  on  a  cabinet  which  the  national  assembly  could  support. 

The  new  country  has  had  to  depend  for  a  long  time  upon  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  until  a  convention  is  held  and  the  final 
form  of  government  determined,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  provisional 
government  should  go  too  far  in  either  direction ;  that  is,  either 
toward  centralization  or  toward  local  autonomy  of  the  people  of  the 
different  regions.  All  parties  in  Jugo-Slavia  outside  of  old  Serbia 
are  opposed  to  the  doniinance  of  Serbia  in  Jugoslav  affairs.  To  add 
to  the  difficulties,  schools  and  newspapers  are  few,  illiteracy  is  high, 
and  the  people  have  for  the  most  part  a  warlike  disposition. 

Having  passed  in  review  some  of  the  outstanding  current  prob- 
lems of  Jugo-Slavia,  we  shall  now  return  to  each  principal  item  and  "^  p<d|tie«i 
discuss  it  in  greater  detail  in  connection  with  the  maps.  Figures  131  to  uon 
142,  before  passing  to  the  study  of  the  economic  strength  of  the  new 
state  and  the  character  of  its  people. 

RIVAL    TERRITOBIAL    CLAIMS 

The  Eastern  Adriatic  —  Jugo-Slav  or  Italian 

The  meat  serious  zone  of  friction  is  the  Istrian  peninsula,  Dalmatla,  j^  ittxian 
and  the  uplands  of  Camiola  bordering  Italy.    It  is  of  prime  impor-  pwbiwn 
tance  to  establish  tlie  facts,  not  merely  in  relation  to  a  problem  that 
was  long  prominent,  but  for  the  understanding  of  future  boundary 
disputes  that  any  present  settlement  will  be  unable  to  prevent. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  map  which  shows  the 
ethnic  distribution  of  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians  (Fig.  131).  The  Slavs 
are  indisputably  predominant  up  to  and  beyond  the  Isonzo.  Trieste 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  Italian  island  in  a  Jugo-Slav  sea,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Istria  itself  is  Jugo-Slav  (Fig.  132). 
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FiQ.  131.    Ethoio  elements  cm  the  boundaiy  of  Jiigo-Slavift, 

including  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  London  of  1915.  From 
Britiflh  Genernl  Staff  ethnic  map,  1 :  1.500,000,  1918.  Key 
tonumeraU:  1 ,  Jukq-SUvh ;  2,  Italians;  S.Getnmns;  4,Ciecho- 
Slovsks;  5,  Magyars;  6,  Ruiaanians;  7.  Bulguriana;  S,  Al- 
banians; 9,  MacedDiiiaiis;  10, Greeks;  ll.Vlacha;  12,  Turku. 

But  the  term  "Jugo-Slav"  includes  Croats 
and  Slovenes  as  well  as  Serbs,  and  while 
Serbia  fought  most  gallantly  in  the  World 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  many  Croats 
ii.ey  (o  na.  lai.  ^^^  practically  all  the  Slovenes  fought  with 

equal  tenacity  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  Italian  armies  faced 
Slovene  and  Croat  divisions  for  more  than  three  years.  Yet  when 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  fell  apart  and  a  Jugo-Slav  kingdom  was 
created,  Slovenes  and  Croats  who  had  been  fighting  against  the  Allies 
were  suddenly  thrown  by  a  mere  political  phrase  —  "  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes" — into  the  ranks  of  the  Allies. 
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By  way  of  further  explanation  of  Italy's  attitude,  it  may  be  stated  luiun 
that  Italian  armies  proved  a  big  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  J^J^^""* 
during  which  Italy  suffered  heavy  loss,  including  at  least  475,000  compen- 
men  killed  — -  many  of  them  at  the  hands  of  Slovene  soldiers.     Her  material 
northeastCTn  provinces  were  devastated.  ^•'°* 

It  would  be  CEisy  to  make  out  an  equally  good  case  for  Serbia,  which 
suffered  even  more  cruelly  from  the  war ;  but  the  argument  cannot 
be  appUed  to  the  whole  of  Jugo-Slavia.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is 
but  one  of  the  differences  between  the  parts  of  the  Jugo-Slav  state» 
all  of  which  make  its  continued  existence  imcertain,  its  boundaries* 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  hypothetical.  The  integrity  of  the 
state  depends  upon  its  internal  unity  as  well  as  upon  external  agree- 
ments with  neighboring  states.  The  forces  of  disunion  in  Jugo-Slavia 
are  stronger  than  in  any  other  newly  created  state  of  central  Europe. 

When  we  contrast  these  two  sets  of  considerations,  —  the  service 
of  Italy  to  the  Alhes  and  the  weakness  of  the  Jugo-Slav  state,  —  we 
see  that  the  principle  of  drawing  boundary  lines  on  an  ethnic  basis 
is  one  that  at  times  must  be  modified  in  favor  of  other  factors. 

Italy  is  a  narrow  peninsula  with  an  extremely  long  and  vulnerable 
seacoast.  Added  to  dread  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of  a  historic 
enemy  on  the  northeast  —  the  old  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  —  was 
the  fear  of  possible  attack  from  the  eastern  Adriatic  shore. 

Faced  by  these  historic  conditions  and  the  relative  strengUi  and 
importance  of  the  Itahan  and  Jugo-Slav  states,  the  Jugo-Slavs  them- 
selves did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  Italians  to  enjoy  naval  supremacy 
on  the  Adriatic.  That  Trieste  should  be  in  Italian  possession  and  that 
Pola  should  be  a  great  ItaUan  navtd  base,  were  points  conceded  by 
every  student  o{  the  problem. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  defiling  with  matters  about  which 
there  has  been  little,  if  any,  serious  dispute.  We  now  enter  the  realm 
of  controversial  facts  and  conclusions. 

The  Italians  clfiimed  the  Dalmatian  coast  on  the  ground  tbat  the  j,,,  ^j,^ 
culture  of  the  whole  eastern  fringe  of  the  Adriatic  is  Italian.  It  is  °'^" 
true  that  Italians  predominate  : 

(1)  In  the  narrow  western  fringe  of  Istria.' 

(2)  In  the  towns  of  Fiume  (not  including  Su§ak)  and  Zara. 

(3)  In  the  islands  of  Lussin  and  Unie. 

But  it  is  true  also  that  the  Italians  scattered  along  the  eastern  Adriatic 
littoral  are  city  and  not  country  dwellers,  traders  and  not  fanners. 
They  cfumot  be  said  to  occupy  the  region.    A  like  criticism  may 
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be  made  of  the  cultural 
argument.  The  evi- 
dences of  Italian  culture 
in  the  towns  belong  to 
past  importations  and 
give  no  basis  for  true 
regional  development. 

The  extent  of  Italian 
cultural  influence  is 
greater  than  the  area 
in  -wlbich  Italians  live. 
Italy  was  historically 
and  culturally  far  ad- 
vanced when,  beliind 
the  coastal  fringe,  the 
uplands  of  Jugo-Slavia 
were  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness. 

Cultural  considera- 
tions here  form  a  pecul- 
iarly weak  basis  for 
national  claims,  because 
I  the  ties  of  race,  lan- 
guage, and  political 
faith  are  stronger  than 
the  ties  of  culture,  even 

Fia.  132.     Ethnographic  and  boundary  map  of  Istria.      Eth-  .1,„,,_1,    |V,o»    (.„li,irp  Ka 

nography  after  the  Austrian  census  of  1910.     For  detailed  map  inOUgU   mat  CUIlUTe  DC 

ol  Fiume  see  FiEures  133  and  139.     There   are  valuable  iner-  long    established.       Thc 
cury  mines  at  Idria.  now  acquired  by  Italy.             *  i  t  c-i 

people  are  Jugo-Slavs 
and  wished  to  remain  Jugo-Slavs,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  accept 
Italian  sovereignty  merely  because  from  early  times  the  coast  of  the 
region,  formerly  known  as  lUyria,  had  attracted  Roman  warriors  and 
ship  builders,  traders,  travelers,  and  priests.  The  Jugo-Slavs  asked : 
"^How  many  thousands  of  Jugo-Slavs  are  you  going  to  claim  because 
the  architecture  is  Italian,  and  because  the  Romans  hundreds  of  years 
ago  cut  timber  on  our  coast,  sent  missionaries,  raised  large  buildings, 
and  traded  with  our  people?" 

The  difficulties  of  the  dispute  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  arose 
in  large  part  because  the  ethnic,  cultural,  and  military  lines  do  not 
coincide.  It  is  hard  to  select  a  line  that  gives  equal  attention  to  these 
three  considerations.     If  the  best  military  line  be  selected,  the  ethnic 


I:';:-.]  FrM  -itate  of  Fli/ma  as  proopaed  fn 
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principle  is  violated ;  if  a  cultural  line  be  followed,  militfiry  and  naval 
considerations  are  set  aside. 

The  geographic  argument  was  often  invoked  for  the  union  of  eastern  The  two 
Adriatic  lands  with  Italy.  The  climate  and  vegetation  are  "Med-  Jj^fl'  ** 
iterranean,"  like  those  of  the  Italian  eastern  coaat,  but  so  also  like  i»o««pi>i- 
the  coast  of  Greece.  The  physiography,  wholly  unlike  that  of  eastern 
Italy,  is  a  unit  with  that  of  western  Serbia.  The  commercial  relations 
have  been  Italian,  and  the  people  have  always  had  a  seafaring  element, 
and  so  much  at  least  depends  upon  geographical  situation.  As  for 
similarity  of  geographical  factors  supporting  the  idea  of  political  unity, 
this  Etrgument  is  at  best  a  broken  reed  upon  which  to  lecin,  wherever 
it  is  applied.  Tbe  stage  of  civilization  counts  for  much.  What  is 
geographically  feasible  and  even  advantageous  in  a  modem  state 
may  have  been  impracticable  in  the  period  of  Venetian  power.  The 
measure  of  obstruction  which  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Karst  ofler 
to  the  people  east  of  them  is  not  to  be  taken  in  hundreds  of  feet  of 
elevation.  The  burden  of  transportation  costs  over  the  coastal 
mountains  falls  upon  a  vastly  greater  population  today  than  in  the 
days  when  the  Italian  frontier  followed  an  interior  line ;  and  the  per 
capita  share  is  proportionately  smtdler.  Finally,  geographical  unity 
involves  the  matter  of  scale  and  relationship.  The  unity  of  Venetian 
lands  is  a  smaller  and  a  more  localized  matter  than  the  unity  of  Jugo- 
slavia. Tbe  Appalachians  were  once  a  serious  barrier,  and  their 
influence  is  still  felt ;  but  they  hardly  impair  the  unity  of  the  United 
States. 

A  situation  so  complicated  as  this  is  coidd  hardly  have  been  settled  s«cret 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  J*^^"'    ' 
But  confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  the  caus^  of  endless  disputes  i»i5 
and  ill  feeling  were  increased  by  the  secret  treaty  of  London,  signed 
in  1915,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and   Italy,  ujider 
the  terms  of  which  Italy  agreed  to  enter  the  war.     By  this  treaty 
Italy  was  to  receive  : 

(1)  The  Austrian  Tyrol,  to  the  Brenner  Pass  (Fig.  70). 

(2)  All  of  Goritzia,  Gradisca,  and  Istria*  and  the  city  of  Trieste 
(but  not  Fiume). 

(3)  Dalmatia  to  Capa  Blanca,  with  practically  all  the  Dalmatian 
islands  (Fig.  138). 

(4)  Valona,'  in  Albania,  with  the  surrounding  region  (Fig.  155). 

(5)  The  Dodecanese  and  a  zone  on  the  Turkic  mainland,  to  be 
defined  later  (see  Fig.  158). 

1  KiMwn  (Hbo  as  Avlona  and  Vlore. 
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(6)  The  right  to  claim  compensation  in  Africa,  in  case  France  and 
Great  Britain  should  secure  increases  of  territory  on  that 
continent. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  London,  Italy  was  to  get  not  only  Trieste, 
but  Istria,  Goritzia,  and  Dalmatia  aa  well,  and  in  all  those  districts 
the  proportion  of  Itahans  was  less  than  of  Jugo-Slavs,  save  along  the 
western  margin  of  Istria.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Dalmatia,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  635,000  there  were  only  18,000  Italians  as  opposed 
to  611  000  Slavs  Of  the  18,000  Italians,  11,768  were  in  the  district 
of  Zara  and  2S57  in  the  district  of  Spalato,  every  other  Dalmatian 
town  having  less  —  generally  much  leas  —  than  1000  Italians. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  everybody  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  London  had  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  hung  together. 
Instead  it  broke  up  into  its  ethnic  divisions,  one  of  which  was  Camiola, 
the  country  of  the  Slovenes.  This  district  was  joined  (by  decision  of 
the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris)  to  Serbia  and  Croatia  to  form  Jugo- 
slavia. Aa  a  result,  when  Italy  sought  to  annex  the  territory,  she 
found  herself  dealing  not  with  an  enemy  (Auatria-Hungaiy),  hut 
with  an  ally  (Serbia). 

The  city  of  Fiume  is  the  chief  focus  of  difficulty.  Counting  the 
suburb  of  Susak,  the  city  has  a  Slav  majority  (26,600  Jugo-Slavs-  to 


Pio.  133.  The  orsuiiied  chKraotor  of  the  port  la  in  oontrart  to  the  badcward  >tat*  id  ports  on 
the  Dalmatisa  oout.  Not«  that  Susak,  a  suburb  on  the  east  aide  of  a  amall  ttreBin,  is  an  inlegial 
pftrt  of  the  city  of  Fiume.     From  United  Slatee  Hydrogrophic  Office  chart.  No.  4072  (1016). 
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25,800  Italians);  but 
the  Italians  are  in  a 
slight  majority  if  this 
suburb  is  not  included. 
Many  persons  talk 
loosely  of  Susak  as  if 
it  were  another  city 
separated  &om  Fiiune 
by  a  river.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  only  a  shal- 
low brook  separates 
the  two;  Susak  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Fiume 
as  Brooklyn  is  a  part 
of  New  York.  The 
coimtry  around  Fitune 
is  solidly  Jugo-SIav. 

In  the  hands  of  the 
Jugo-Slava  the  trade  of 
Fiume  would  grow,  and 
the  town  would  become 
a   rival    of    the   port  f""- 
of  Trieste.     The  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  Jugo-Slava  is  that  if  both  porta  are  in  the  hands  siraii; 
ofthe  Italiana,  T: 
left  to  stagnate. 

large  commerce  that  is  bound  to  be  f£tr  more  important  in  the  future. 
Figures  134  and  135  show  the  relation  of  these  two  towns  to  the  trade 
of  the  hinterland.  As  shown  by  the  railroad  map  (Fig.  135),  to  take 
Fiume  from  Jugo-SIavia  is  to  take  away  the  focus  of  her  northern 
railways,  the  one  Adriatic  port  easily  accessible  to  Jugo-Slavia  and 
capable  of  high  development,  the  natural  center  of  a  Jugo-Slav  region, 
a  possible  commercial  capital. 

Figures  127,  129,  and  135  together  exhibit  the  relation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  people  and  railroads  to  the  outlines  of  the  country  and 
to  the  seaboard.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  new  state  Uve  in  interior 
valleys  shut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  belt  of  mountain  ridges  par- 
allel to  the  coast.  These  ridges  are  difficult  to  ctoss  ;  only  two  tortu- 
ous narrow-gauge  railways  traverse  them. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  Figure  129  that  the  five  hundred  miles  of 
deeply  indented  and  island-bordered  coastline  of  the  eastern  Adriatic 
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would  funuBh  the  new 
state  with  adequate 
harbors,  even  with 
Fiume  lost  to  it.  But 
this  is  not  the  case. 
The  Harbors  are  small 
and  they  are  not  capable 
of  economical  improve- 
ment. The  mountains 
stand  knee-deep  in  the 
sea,  with  so  little  flat 
land  along  the  shore 
for  the  development  of 
towns,  and  such  steep 
d^cents  from  the  up- 
lands behind  the  towns, 
that  port  works  on  a 
^    ,„„    „        ™,_.  .«,.,.        ^    t. ,  .  large  scale  are  almost 

Fi<l.  136.    Fhime,  Trieste,  ttnd  Salaniki  are  the  etiief  porta  ol  °  .,  .   .  ,         , 

the  Jugo-Skv    reipon  as   ot  1914.      The    Dalmatian    coast  u    prohibitive.         AnOthCT 
difficult  ol  accMB.  and  the  compUtion  of  the  projected  Drin-    rfJsaHvnntii<r<.      of      the 


Scutari  outlet  would  involve  Jugo-Slavia  in  internationul  quar- 
rels with  Albania  and  possibly  witb  Italy.    From  RaUwai/t  of    coast  is  the  "bora,"  a 
Jtioo-SJateourUriM,  1:2.300,000,  Paris  (1019T).  ,  ii  i  i 

cold  and  treacherous 
north  wind  that  descends  swiftly  from  the  uplands  and  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  ships  in  narrow  passages  and  in  deep  water  where 
anchorage  is  difficult. 

Buccari  is  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs  and  has  a  dangerous  entrance ; 
Porto  Re  is  too  small ;  Zengg  is  at  the  base  of  lofty  cliffs  and  is  noted 
for  the  fury  of  the  bora  from  October  to  March;  Spalato  and  Se- 
benico  have  good  harborage,  but  they  are  separated  from  the  interior 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  their  narrow-guage  railway  is  closed  by  snow 
nearly  evCTy  winter  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  Cattaro  and  Zara  have 
no  railroad ;  Metkovic,*  Gravosa,  Ragusa,  and  Castelnuovo  have  a 
narrow-gauge  railway  connection  with  the  interior,  but  the  service 
is  costly  and  uncertain. 

The  whole  Dalmatian  coast  is  almost  exclusively  Jugo-Slav.  With- 
in the  treaty  of  London  Une  as  drawn  for  Dalmatia,  there  are  more 
than  600,000  Jugo-SIavs  and  only  18,000  Italians.  In  two  coast 
ports,  Zara  and  Sebenico,  the  Italian  element  risra  to  higher  pr<> 
portions  than  elsewhere,  and  Zara,  like  Fiume,  has  been  made  a  free 
port  as  a  compromise. 

The  Jugo-SIavs  assert  that  the  justice  of  their  claim  to  Dalmatia  is 
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f  urtiier  supported  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  plebiscite  taken 
(1919)  in  all  the  communes 
occupied  by  Italian  troops. 
More  than  diree  hundred  and 
fifty  towns  participated  in  the 
elections,  and  the  result  was  a 
■^  vote  of  96  per  cent  in  favor  trf 
union  with  Jugo-Slavia.  The 
nine  blandsall  gave  majorities 
above  Q5  per  cent  for  union. 
Except  for  Zara,  there  is  no 
town  with  an  Italian  mcgority 

FlO.  137.    Centers  of  Italian  culture  in  Dalmatia.  ■       r\„i,„„4;„     „„j    „„„„    „tl,™. 

Tho  troken  line  represenla  Ihe  line  of  the  treaty  <rf  "^  Uaimatia,   and    none   OthCT 

london,  1915.     However.  Spalato  and  Za»  ore  the  mth  mOtC  than  10  DOT  CCUt  of 

only  cities  whidi  have  an  Italian  population  io  ex-  ■,      i>                    i      • 

OBBB  of  1000.     from  Giotto  DaineUi,  La  Dalmaxia,  Italian  population, 

1918.  Map  11.  g^jjjg  ^^  ^^^  islands,  notably 

Lagosta,  depend  entirely  upon  tlieir  trade  with  the  Jugo-Slav  coast. 
Fishing  and  grape  culture  are  their  two  principal  industries,  and  their 
products  are  abundant  in  Italy  and  needed  in  Jugo-Slavia.  In  some 
instances  the  people  of  the  islands  asserted  that  to  give  them  to  Italy 
would  be  to  destroy  their  economic  life. 

The  agreement  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  London,  to  give  Italy 
large  territorial  grants,  handicapped  France  and  Great  Britain  at  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris.  Fiume,  especially,  had  been  excluded 
from  the  treaty  of  London  agreement;  this  new  desire  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  political  opponents  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, who  forced  Orlando  ard  Sonnino,  the  chief  Italian  representa- 
tives, to  adopt  the  most  extreme  imperialistic  claims. 

To  make  matters  worse,  when  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November 
1918,  between  the  Allies  and  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  was  assigned 
the  military  occupation  of  the  country  between  the  London  line 
and  the  sea ;  and  she  therefore  came  to  the  peace  conference  with 
the  expressed  hope  that  the  terms  of  her  secret  treaty  with  France  and 
Great  Britain  would  he  the  basis  on  which  her  eastern  frontier  would 
be  fixed. 

France  and  Great  Britain  were  willing  to  put  into  effect  the  treaty 
of  London,  since  they  regarded  it  as  a  solemn  engagement.  They 
could  not  concede  anything  more.  Then  came  D*Annunzio  to  thrust 
himself  into  an  already  over-complicated  situation.  With  several 
contingents  of  Italian  troops  he  occupied  Fiume  in  violation  ctf  the 
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solemn  pledge  of  Italy, 
in  the  armistice  of  4  No- 
vember 1918,  whereby 
she  was  to  keep  only  a 
handful  of  lioops  in 
Fiimie  as  part  of  her 
obligation  to  maintain 
order  in  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire as  far  as  the  treaty 
of  London  line. 

The  Italian  govern- 
ment felt  that  it  could 
not  send  Italians  to  kill 
Italiims,  and  therefore 
made  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  D '  An- 
nunzio.  Before  his  ul- 
timate surrender  late  in 
1920  he  was  able  to  defy 
the  Italian  and  Jugo- 
slav governments,  to 
raid  Zara,  to  establish  a 
postal  service,  to  print 
money,  and  to  attempt 
to  organize  im  inde- 
pendent city  state. 

The    boundary    be- 
tween  Italy   and   JugO-    p,o,  i3g.     pinj  srtttement  of  the  territorial  di«>ute  in  (bo 
Slavift    was     settled     in    "S''"'  '*  ^^  ^'"^  °^  theAdrUtlo.    The  shaded  portion  of  tha 
,  map  Tepresenta  the  territory  gained  by  Italy  in  eiceu  of  that 

November  1920  by  the    pledged  t«  her  by  the  secret  treaty  of  London,  1916.     See 

treaty  of  Rapallo  (Figs.  ^*™  ^^  '*"  "^"^^  ^  ^  ^"""^  "^"■ 
138  and  139).    By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Italy  secured  the  impor-  Treaty  of 
tant  railway  junction  of  Tarvis,  a  part  of  Carniola,  and  all  of  Istria  ^f^ 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  islands  of  Cherso,   Lussin,  and  Unie,  and 
obtained  for  Fiume  the  status  of  a  free  city  with  direct  territorial 
connection  with  Italy.    She  obtained  also  the  Pelagosa  Islands  in  the 
mid-Adriatic  and  the  island  of  Lagosta  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dalmatian  chain.    Zara  (Fig.  131),  including  part  of  the  hinterland, 
was  made  a  free  city.    Jugo-Slavia  secured  all  the  remaining  islands 
along  the  eastern  Adriatic. 
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Fio.  13S.  New  bouadwieB  'in  the  Fiume  reEioQ  acoording  to  the  b«Bty  at  BApalla,  between 
Italy  and  JuBO-Sl&via.  The  broken  line  at  Lenci  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  "coniui  sepa- 
ratum." and  the  romaining  part  is  the  solid  line  northward  and  eastward  termmating  on  the 
ooaat  between  Fiumo  and  its  suburb,  Su^ak.  From  Lead  westward  to  Rubeei  ie  the  "  strip" 
Added  to  the  Free  Stat«  of  Fiume  to  provide  direct  territorial  oonneotion  between  Fiume  and  It^y. 
The  area  of  the  Free  State  of  Fiume  is  11  aquaic  miles,  and  ita  population  ia  53,000-  Spelling 
follow  the  1 :  76,000  Austrian  General  Staff  sheet. 

itiiiui  Jugo-Slavia's  fleet  will  long  be  stoall,  and  her  hold  upon  the  sea 

J^l^jJJII^    feeble.    Only  a  few  naval  bases  are  available  to  serve  as  rendezvous 
inttie  for  the  arraed  ships  needed  for  the  control  of  the  fishing  industry, 

the  supervision  of  the  customs  arrangemenla,  and  the  protection  of 
the  ports.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Allies  to  make  Italy  not 
merely  strong,  but  in  every  respect  predominant  in  the  Adriatic; 
for  her  position  on  a  slender  peninsula,  with  a  coastline  rapossibly 
long  to  defend  by  land,  puts  the  burden  of  national  security  upon  the 
Italian  fleet  To  have  two  equally  strong  navies  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  narrow  Adriatic  Sea  was  deemed  tmwise.  Italy's  long-deferred 
hope  to  secure  complete  control  of  the  Adriatic  is  now  realized. 

The  Scutari  Region 
While  there  are  scores  of  problem  areas  in  the  world  and  scores  of 
points  of  friction  between  neighboring  states,  a  few  of  them  are  of 
quite  special  importance  because  of  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  ques- 
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tions  they  present,  and  also  becaiise 
they  lie  in  situations  that  offer  every 
inducement  for  a  quarrel.  Among  such 
the  Scutari  region  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding.  It  will  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  or  Albania 
and  Jugo-Slavia  from  becoming  in- 
volved in  actual  war  because  of  the 
complicated  geographic  and  economic 
contitions  that  have  their  focus : 


Fia.  140.  The  brolcon  line  ghowa  the 
poBitioD  of  the  new  intamatioD&l  bouod- 
ary    between    Italy    and   Juso-Slavia   at 

(1)  On  the  lake  and  in  tbe  town  of  ti»"«>"U»™  end  of  the  Dalmatian  le- 

ri  ■  """  •"■  lands,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Rapallo, 

Scutari. 


(8)  In  the  Drin  valley,  which  crosses  \ 
northern  Albania. 


:e  treaty  of  Rapallo, 
November  1920.  Lagosta  and  the  adJA- 
Eint  isteU  oa  well  as  PelaEOsa  are  added 
)  Italy.  The  land  maw  at  the  upper 
right-hand  oomer  is  a  part  of  DakoKUK ; 
,,       iri  rv-  i..i_"i        *''*' '"  "■*  lower  left-hand  eomer  ia  a  part 

(3)  AttbeBoyanarUVer,WmCblStne   of  Italy.     The  width  of  the  AdHaUo  u 

outlet  of  the  Drin-5cutari  basin.  '^"  ™*'  ^'w*  *>  °'''*^ 

(4)  At  the  large  port  of  Cattaro,  which  is  the  only  port  that  by 
present  arrangements  can  become  a  Jugo-Slav  naval  base,    i 

It  is  worth  one's  while  to 
make  a  close  study  of  Figure 
141,  which  shows  the  critical 
relations  of  the  region  The 
Serbs  would  like  to  have  actual 
possession  of  the  Drin  valley, 
for  it  is  the  natural  mam  out- 
let of  all  that  portion  of  Serbia 
from  Nish  to  the  Greek  frontier 
in  Macedonia.  They  would 
like  also  to  have  the  Boyana 
River,  which  is  the  outlet  of 
all  the  country  centenng  on 
Lake  Scutari,  a  country  with 
rich  trade  possibilities  and  of 
great  importance  to  Jugo* 
Slavia  in  the  protection  of 
her  mountainous  southwestern 

frontier.  ^o-  l^l.     Drainage  relatione  In  the  ScutsH  region. 

■r  CT1       •      •  1.      1  The  broken  line  is  the  boundary  between  Albania  and 

JUgO-OlaVia  IS  eager  to  lose    Montenegro,  now  part  of  Judo-Slavia.    Both  Albania 

no  trade  advantage,  and  the  St.'SSSS™N';».£r.1St,^''S'J 

northern  Albanian  tribes  have    the  oonoectioo  of  the  Boyana  with  Lake  Scutari. 
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Fio.  142.  The  complex  ethnoBnphy  of  the  Buist  and  the  BftEka  dii- 
tricM.  according  to  Cvijic,  CarUelh  nooraphique  det  rigioyu  teftatdrvmalt* 
YouQoiUaf.  1 :  1.000,000,  1019. 

a  considerable  trade,  which  Italy  wishes  to  control. 
Thus  the  through  trade  of  Jugo-Slavia,  from  the 
southern  part  of  old  Serbia  to  the  sea,  the  local  trade 
of  the  Albanian  tribesmen  and  the  Montenegrins,  the  defenses  of 
Cattaro,  —  all  have  combined  to  develop  trade  rivalries,  territorial 
rivalries,  and  political  rivalries  of  the  sharpest  kind,  which,  if  uncon- 
trolled by  the  good  services  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  larger 
powers,  will  surely  lead  to  war. 

The  WesUm  Banal 
A  part  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvir  has  had  a  close  connection  with 
several  of  Jugo-Slavia's  most  pressing  difficulties.  One  of  these 
is  the  location  of  the  future  national  capital.  The  Serbs  natu- 
rally wish  the  capital  to  he  Belgrade ;  but  if  that  city  is  chosen, 
Serbian  influences  will  greatly  predominate  in  the  government. 
Moreover,  Belgrade  lies  near  the  mar^  of  the  country  and  with 
the  Danube  as  a  boundary  would  be  open  to  attack  from  the  north, 
where  there  is  no  effective  military  barrier.  That  is  one  reason  (as 
well  as  deficiency  of  cereals  in  Serbia)  why  the  Serbs  carried  on  a 
diplomatic  fight  for  the  rich  farming  country  of  the  Banat.  They 
secured,  not  the  whole  district,  but  the  western  third,  and  this  with 
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a  part  of  the  Backa,  Dortb  of  the  Danube,  gives  them  a  bridgehead 
of  great  defensive  value. 

In  the  Banat,  Serbia  has  a  serious  difTerence  of  opinion  with  Ru- 
mania. The  peasants  of  Temesvar  wished  to  join  the  Serbs;  the 
landowners  wished  to  join  RumEmia.  This  disagreement  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Rumanian  govern- 
ment, which  has  long  favored  the  large  landowners,  although  division 
of  the  large  landed  estates  has  been  compelled  at  timra  by  revolting 
peasants  or  by  special  political  conditions. 

Both  Jugo-Slavia  and  Huoiania  regard  the  Banat  as  vital  to  their  SMbUn 
future,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  defense,  but  also  from  the  ^^,^'' 
standpoint  of  agricultural  production.  Jugoslavia  lacks  cereals ;  she  ' 
does  not  produce  enough  food  for  her  own  people  and  must  therefore 
import  grain.  The  rich  grain  fields  of  the  Banat  would  be  a  boon  to 
her.  The  shepherds  of  the  hill  country  (which  is  of  large  extent),  the 
dwellers  in  the  towns,  the  workers  in  the  mines  and  factories,  the 
fishermen  on  the  coast,  —  all  have  need  of  other  foodstuffs  than  those 
they  produce,  and  the  Banat,  with  the  Ba8ka,  is  one  of  the  most 
importEmt  sources  of  surplus  food  for  the  supply  of  the  Balkans. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  fair  decision  la  a  region  whose 
population  is  so  thoroughly  mixed  as  that  of  the  Banat  (Fig.  142),  In 
any  case  there  would  have  been  serious  difificulties;  but  the  diflS- 
culties  were  greatly  increased  by  the  heavy  requisitions  made  by  the 
Serbs  in  the  Banat,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
their  military  occupation  (1919). 

Since  the  drainage  of  the  Banat  in  general  runs  across  the  boundary 
line  between  Jugo-Slavia  and  Rumania,  some  agreement  will  have  to 
be  made  whereby  the  two  states  shall  cooperate  in  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  canals,  waterways,  and  railways,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  their  people  (page  290). 

INTERNAL  COMMERCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 

We  turn  now  to  the  domestic  and  internal  problems  of  the  new  state,  jngo- 
The  resources  of  Jugo-Slavia  are  poorly  balanced.    Like  Italy,  she  ^^^^ 
will  have  to  depend  upon  northern  Europe  for  coal.     Her  northern  laiiyieif- 
half,  like  Hungary,  will  have  an  excess  of  food  supply  over  consump- 
tion.   Like  Albania,  her  southern  half  will  be  difiScult  to  govern; 
for  here  live  turbulent  mountain  elements,   including  Albanians, 
Greeks,  and  Mohammedans.    The  Danube  oilers  a  means  for  local 
commerce ;  but  for  export  other  than  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  the 
Danube  outlet  is  too  roundabout.    It  strengthens  the  capital  to 
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have  all  the  drainage  run  toward  it;  but  the  economic  life  of  the 
whole  country  would  be  better  served  if  the  atreamB  ran  toward  the 
Adriatic  instead  of  away  from  it. 

ucktrf  Jugo-Slavia  is  poor  in  coal ;   the  only  mines  of  commercial  impor- 

tance are  in  Serbia  and  Bosnia.  She  formerly  used  about  300,000 
tons  a  month,  of  which  she  produced  about  270,000  tons,  making  up 
■  the  deficit  from  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Germany.  In  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  armies  in  1918,  the  Serbian  coal  mines  were  largely 
dynamited  and  flooded,  and  production  was  all  but  stopped.  Austria 
has  to  import  most  of  her  cotd ;  Germany  must  export  to  France  and 
Italy  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versfdiles ;  Great  Britain's  export 
coal  will  be  sent  to  her  own  colonies,  to  South  America,  to  France,  and 
to  Italy.  Serbia's  neighbors  have  no  coal  to  send  her.  Moreover, 
Jugo-Slavia  is  a  region  cold  in  winter.  Its  prevailing  winter  winds 
are  from  the  north,  and  much  of  its  surface  consists  of  mountain 
upland,  where  coal  or  wood  ia  a  necessity.  To  cranplicate  the  situa- 
tion, few  of  the  railroads  can  deliver  fuel ;  they  camiot  properly  take 
care  of  even  the  products  of  the  farms. 

The  new  Serb-Croat-Slovene  slate  (Jugo-Slavia)  will  not  be  able 
to  mine  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Of  other  commercial  minerals, 
Jugo-Slavia  has  important  deposits  of  manganese  and  iron.  Slavonia 
has  lead  mines  capable  of  further  development.  Within  the  new 
frontiers  there  e^e  extensive  forests  and  water-power  resources ;  but 
neither  of  these  can  be  utilized  effectively  without  an  extension  of 
the  present  railway  network. 

Com-  In  starting  her  commercial  life,  Jugo-Slavia  has  found  it  necessary 

to  make  commercial  treaties  with  her  neighbors,  each  party  to  the 
treaty  improving  its  condition  by  marketing  abroad  its  surplus  and 
importing  the  complementary  products  of  its  neighbor.  Commercial 
relations  are  already  developing  between  Jugo-Slavia  and  Poland. 
The  former  sends  meat,  fat,  tobacco,  prunes,  and  distilled  liquor  to 
Poland,  and  Poland  sends  in  return  petroleum,  salt,  sugar,  Emd  manu- 
factured goods.  Jugo-Slavia  also  benefits  from  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria  which  favors  her  transit  trafilc,  and  from  a  treaty 
with  Czecho-Slovakia  by  which  Jugo-Slavia  receives  large  quantities 
of  sugar  in  exchange  for  grain  and  cattle.  Jugo-Slavia  is  attempting 
toexchange  merchandise  with  Russia  through  the  Pan-Russian  Central 
Union  of  Cooperative  Societies. 

Like  all  the  other  new  states  of  central  Europe,  Jugo-Slavia  has  its 
share  of  land  problems,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  poverty  of 
the  peasantry,  who  sufTered  terribly  in  the  war.     In  Herzegovina  the 
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Farm  holdings  as  a  rule  are  unifoimly  small,  while  in  Bosnia  a  large 
part  of  the  land  is  held  in  common  by  villages  or  is  in  the  hands  of 
landowners  of  moderate  means  who  own  severfd  farms  apiece.  The 
new  land  laws  of  Jugo-Slavia  have  thrown  this  system  into  confusion 
by  distributing  the  lands  among  many  landless  peasants,  thereby 
creating  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among  former  owners  as  well  as 
among  dissatisfied  peasants  who  want  still  larger  holdings.  As  a 
result  of  general  discontent,  the  farmers  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
have  sought  to  form  a  separate  political  party  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  and  opinion  is  tending  in  the  same  direction  in  Serbia.  A 
first  conference  of  farmer-peasants  was  held  at  Velika  Plana  in 
October  1919. 

In  that  portion  of  former  Austria-Hungary  now  included  in  Jugo- 
slavia, about  S5,000  acres  of  land  have  been  divided  among  the 
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Every  new  state  first  organizes  a  government,  and  directly  there-  Lou  irf 
after  seeks  to  borrow  money  abroad  with  which  to  pay  expenses  and  ^^^ 
start  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials.  When  industrial  life  has  «»■*•■  oi 
begun,  commerce  revives,  and  government  machinery  is  provided, 
then  taxes  can  be  collected.  But  at  first  loans  are  vital  to  national 
existence.  Confronted  by  this  necessity,  Jugo-Slavia  finds  that,  like 
a  number  of  other  weak  states,  she  can  borrow  money  only  under 
conditions  that  make  the  loans  a  factor  in  international  politics. 
There  seems  to  be  no  easy  way  to  avoid  this  curtailment  of  freedom 
of  action ;  for  if  a  nation  is  unable  to  obtain  its  funds  among  its  own 
people,  it  must  appeal  to  its  neighbors  for  help,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  help  will  be  given  only  with  undesirable  stipulations. 


THE   TREATMENT  OF  MINORITY   POPUIuiTIONS 

Like  the  other  Balkan  states,  and  also  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  luaoritiAs 
Jugo-Slavia  was  required  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  to  sign  a  "*•"•• 
separate  minorities  treaty  with  the  AlUes  which  guarantees  certain 
rights  to  alien  peoples  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  It 
was  the  thought  of  the  Allied  powers  that  the  signing  of  these  treaties 
would  help  to  establish  full  liberty  of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  and 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  war  would  thus  be  removed. 

The  minorities  treaties  are  alike  in  all  essentials.     They  differ  from  ciur- 
state  to  state  only  in  that  special  provisions  are  made  for  special  ^fti,,^ 
cases.     Since  Poland  has  many  Jews  and  the  others  a  relatively  tr«»tiM 
small  number,  special  provisions  were  made  for  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
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In  Jugo-Slavia  special  provisions  were  made  for  the  Moslems  (who 
may  have  a  head  of  the  church  within  the  state),  and  for  the  special 
protection  of  cemeteries  and  religious  establishments. 

The  minorities  treaties  remove  all  restriclions  upon  the  use  of 
languages,  upon  the  exercise  of  any  religion  not  injurious  to  public 
morals,  and  upon  the  press,  public  meetings,  etc.  All  languages  are 
to  be  given  adequate  facilities  before  the  courts.  All  racial,  linguistic, 
and  religious  minoritira  shall  have  the  right  to  establish,  manage, 
and  control  at  their  own  expense  charitable,  religious,  and  social  in- 
stitutions, schools,  etc.  The  national  government  may  make  the 
official  language  obligatory  in  all  the  schools,  if  it  provides  adequate 
facilities  for  other  languages  used  by  the  people  within  its  frontiers. 
cumm  The  minorities  treaties  also  provide  for  the  equitable  treatment 

^  tt™  °^  *^®  commerce  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  within  the  states 
AUiedaud  signing  the  treaties;  and  the  central  European  states  who  have 
Ptnnn  signed  the  treaties  must  give  to  the  commerce  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  during  the  succeeding  five  years,  at  least  as  favorable 
treatment  aa  they  may  accord  to  the  commerce  of  those  states  with 
whom  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  recently  been  at  war. 
Vessels  of  commerce  are  to  have  equality  of  treatment,  except  for 
special  provisions  affecting  coasting  traffic,  as  on  the  Adriatic  coast 
of  Jugoslavia,  the  Baltic  coast  of  Poland,  and  the  Black  Sea  coast 
of  Rumania. 

The  treaties  also  provide  for  the  freedom  of  transit  of  persons, 
goods,  carriages,  wagons,  and  mails  over  the  territory  of  the  sig- 
natory powers,  and  for  the  freedom  of  transit  of  postal,  telegraphic, 
and  telephonic  messages. 

THE  SPECIAL  CASE  OF  SERBIA 

Partly  because  Serbia  is  the  largest  of  the  political  units  of  Jugo- 
slavia and  partly  because  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  state, 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  its  particular  problems. 
yifiatv  '^^  Serbian  army  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  shock  of  war  in 

ff""*^      1914.    After  a  brave  defense  of  Belgrade  it  was  overcome,  and  there- 

ttie  S«itUn  .J.  .  Ti       •       .       1  .  * 

■Tm;  upon  began  its  famous  retreat  across  Albania,  m  the  winter  of  1915. 

^Matiw     rpjig  casualties  were  enormous,  not  only  among  the  army  but  also 

wn^        among  the  half-million  civilians  who  attempted  to  follow  the  same 

route.    It  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  men  died  of  famine  and 

fatigue. 

From  the  end  of  1915  until  the  armistice  of  1918,  Serbia  was  oc- 
cupied by  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  armies,  which  had  as  their  declared 
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object  the  extennination  of  the  Serbian  people.    They  stopped  import  AiwinFt*d 
of  food  to  the  starving  population,  drafted  the  young  men  into  their  S^^^ 
armies,  assassinated  priests  and  teachers,  abolished  Serbian  customs,  Serbiu 
closed  sdiools  and  churches,  find  in  some  districts  destroyed  the  entire 
population  or  drove  it  into  the  forests  and  mountains. 

The  total  population  of  4,600,000  was  reduced  by  these  means  by 
more  than  1,800,000.  In  the  army  the  killed  and  missing  numbered 
690,000 ;  the  civilian  dead  numbered  640,000.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion, 30  per  cent  had  been  killed  by  the  end  of  1918. 

To  restore  such  a  country  to  national  life  and  happiness  is  a  task  of 
incalculable  difficulty.  The  sources  of  revenue  have  been  dried  up, 
the  country  is  devastated,  the  herds'and  flocks  are  largely  destroyed. 
Seed  is  wanting,  trade  is  stopped,  industries  are  ruined.  As  a  start  in 
the  direction  (d  reconstruction,  the  Alt  es  have  ^ven  Serbia,  to  be 
shared  with  Greece  and  Rumania,  6  per  cent  of  the  total  indemnity 
exacted  from  Germany.  Yet  this  is  not  enough  to  re-create  her  in- 
dustries and  to  revive  her  industrial  and  commercial  life,  even  if  it 
could  be  obtained  at  once ;  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  can  be 
collected  at  all.  As  we  have  emphasized  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the 
Central  Powers  destroyed  (ar  more  than  they  can  be  made  to  repay 
(page  78).  Serbia,  like  Belgium  and  northern  France,  will  long  retain 
the  scars  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

RUISAIOA.  WITHIH   ITS  NEW  FRONTIERS 

The  life  and  history  of  the  Rumanians  is  closely  associated  with  Uie 
CarpaUiian  valleys  and  bordering  plains.  Their  settlements  extend 
from  within  the  edge  of  the  Hungarian  plain  eastward  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  southern  Carpathians  as  far 
south  as  the  Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube.  Farther  north  they  have 
long  occupied  the  Ressarabian  foothill  region  of  the  Carpathians.  In 
the  Timok  valley  in  Serbia  south  of  the  Danube,  there  is  a  Rumanian 
area  which  has  been  made  the  basis  for  a  claim  to  extend  the 
Rumanian  firontier  toward  Belgrade.  In  Transylvania,  deep  notched 
by  rivers,  the  people  live  in  farms  and  villages  on  the  narrow  valley 
floors  and  on  flat-topped  ridges  and  spura  where  pasture  abounds. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Rumanians  live  on  the  Moldavian- Wallachiem 
plain  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population  live  on  farms,  and  they 
are  not  easily  won  to  an  industrial  life.  In  the  whole  Rumanian 
region  (Fig.  143)  there  is  a  popolation  of  16,000,000,  and  so  com- 
pletely do  Rumanians  occupy  the  land  that  there  are  only  about 
3,750,000  non-Rumanian  peoples  included  within  the  present  bound- 
aries: 1,500,000  Magyars,  400,000  Germans,  1,100,000  Ukrainians, 
and  750,000  Jews.  It  is  a  compact  and  virile  nation,  ranking 
(roughly)  with  Czecho-Slovakia  in  present  economic  power. 

THE   ORIGINS   OF   THE   RUMANIAN   STATE 

The  rise  of  the  Rumanian  nation  is  an  event  of  recent  times.  When 
the  Turk  occupied  southeastern  Europe  and  annexed  Hungary  in 
the  15th  century,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Rumanians,  who 
fought  valiantly  under  Stephen  the  Great,  only  to  be  defeated  under 
the  leadership  of  his  son.  Thereafter  the  Turk  received  the  homage 
of  the  Rumanian  and  Transylvanian  princes,  though  he  never  over- 
ran their  country  completely.  Thra  nominal  overlordahip  continued 
until  1829,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Russia  obliged  Ihe  Turkish  government  to  grant  practically  complete 
autonomy  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  two  chief  provinces  of 
modem  Rumania. 

That  the  country  of  the  Rumanians  was  never  overrun  by  the  Turk 
was  due  to  the  defensive  wall  of  the  Ctupathians,  rugged  and  forested, 
with  few  defiles,  which  kept  the  Tin-k  invader  from  entering  Rumania 
by  the  Carpathian  passes  from  the  west  after  his  conquest  of  Hun- 
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gary.  And  the  broad  and  then  unbridged  Danube,  its  lower  course 
bordered  by  wide,  impassable  reed  swamps,  was  a  protective  moat  at 
the  edge  of  the  fertile  plains.  After  yeeirs  of  effort  the  Turk  gaiaed 
acx;ess  to  the  Rumanian  plains,  only  to  find  the  population  fleeing 
before  him  to  the  mountains.  Thus  the  infusion  of  Tatar  blood  in 
Rumania  is  very  small.  Thus  likewise  the  Rumanian  was  spared 
those  religious  and  national  antagonisms  between  the  various  Christian 
populations  which  the  Turk  always  stirred  up  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  own  hold  on  the  subject  races.  The  Rumans  therefore  have  had 
a  greater  national  and  culturtd  solidarity  than  any  other  Balkan 
people  except  the  Greeks. 
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?T«nch*iid  Russian  political  influence  in  Rumania  became  marked  with  the 
22^^  revival,  beginning  about  1850,  of  efforts  to  defeat  the  Turk  and  reach 
the  Dardanelles.  Under  Napoleon  III,  France  began  to  work  for 
the  independence  of  Riuuania,  not  so  much  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Rumanian  nation  as  to  thwart  the  ambitions  of  the  Czar ; 
and  to  this  day  French  culturitl  influence  is  stronger  in  Bucarest  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.  The  Russians  ended  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Crimean  War  with  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  by  which 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  freed  from  Russian  influence.  In  1861 
the  two  provinces  were  at  last  united  imder  a  common  ministry  and 
with  a  common  national  fissembly,  and  by  1878  the  independence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Rumania  from  both  Russia  and  Turkey  was  finally  ac- 
knowledged, but  only  after  the  loss  of  Bessarabia  (formerly  Rumanian) 
to  Russia,  following  the  Turko-Russian  War  of  1877-1878. 

During  the  years  from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878)  to  the  period 
of  the  Balkan  wars  (1912-1913),  Rumania  was  occupied  diiefly  with 
questions  of  internal  administration,  and  especially  with  difficulti^ 
relating  to  land  tenure.  There  was  also  feai  that  Russian  domi- 
nation would  become  overwhelming,  and  there  were  flurries  of  feeling 
against  several  other  neighbors,  as  Hungtury  and  Greece.  But  on  the 
whole,  Runuinia  was  a  spectator  of  the  Balkan  turmoil  rather  than 
a  participant  in  it.  She  stayed  out  of  the  First  Balkan  War  (1912) ; 
but  in  1913  she  joined  the  coahtion  against  Bulgaria  which  fought 'the 
Second  Balkan  War,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Bucarest  of  1913'  acquired 
from  Bulgaria  the  Dohrudja,  on  the  southeastern  border. 
Tha  bMtr  Rumania  entered  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  AUies  in  1916, 
rfwiB^**  and  for  a  time  her  fate  was  in  doubt.  When  German  troops  under 
Von  Mackensen  defeated  the  Rumanian  army  in  Transylvania  in 
December  of  1916,  G^man  armies  streamed  through  the  Carpathian 
passes  and  held  a  line  athwart  the  Rumanian  plain.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Bucarest  of  1918,  Rumania  was  to  lose  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory averaging  five  miles  in  width  along  the  Carpathian  frontier,  includ- 
ing aU  the  passes,  observation  posts,  and  valley  heads  that  looked  down 
upon  the  fertfle  plains  and  the  capital  city ;  and  also  valuable  oQ  conces- 
sions (Fig.  144).  Her  losses  included  the  Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube. 
This  woifld  have  made  her  defenseless  in  any  future  war  with  the 
Central  Powers.  The  treaty  was  never  promulgated.  It  was  drawn 
up  in  July  1918,  but  King  Ferdinand  saw  to  it  that  his  prime  minis- 

'  Two  recent  treaties  are  named  after  the  RumaiuBQ  capital  ^  (a)  the  treaty  at  Bucanat 
of  1913.  which  ended  the  Second  Balkan  War ;  and  (b)  the  treaty  of  Bucareet  of  1918.  be- 
tween Uh  Central  Powers  and  Rumania,  which  was  to  terminate  the  war  with  Rumania. 
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Fio.  144.  The  eaatem  boundiuy  of  Runutnia  ia  ths  Dniester.  The  shaded  sreaa  were  never 
legally  tranoferred  to  Austria-Eunsory  or  Bul|[aria;  the  Rumanian  king  had  not  signed 
tbe  treaty  of  Bucarest  when  the  Aiutfian  armistice  of  4  November  and  the  German  armistice 
of  II  November  101S  required  both  these  powers  lo  abrogate  the  treaty.  The  shaded  areas  are: 
1,  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Austria-Uungary  according  to  treaty  of  Bucareet;  2,  to  Bulgaria; 
3.  to  the  Central  Powers.  Carpathian  boundary  of  treaty  of  Bucarest  of  1918  according  to  1918 
edition  of  Stieler's  HaM-AUaa.  Oil  localitiea  after  Draghicenu,  QtoiogiKhe  ObersiclUtkiiTU' da 
KOnigreichtt  Tvmanien,  1391:  Redwood,  TretUitc  on  Pelroleum.Vol.l,  1B13;  DeuUcht  Rundtckau 
far  Qeograpkit,  Vol,  24,  1901-02,  p.  41b. 


ter  was  never  able  to  find  him.  He  traveled  through  mountains  and 
forests,  etnd  before  his  signature  could  be  obtained.  Marshal  Foch 
had  begun  to  strike  the  western  Grerman  front  from  Ch&teau  Thierry 
to  the  North  Sea.  By  the  armistice  of  11  November  1918,  Germany 
was  forced  to  denounce  the  treaty  of  Bucarest.  Thus  Rumania  had 
restored  to  her  the  Dobrudja  up  to  the  boundary  of  1913,  and  the 
way  was  opened  for  broad  extensions  of.territory  on  both  her  eastern 
and  her  western  frontiers. 

In  the  1918  edition  of  Stieler's  famous  Hand-Alias,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  the  new  boundary  of  Rumania  in  the  Carpathians  shown  by  a 
red  over-printed  line — probably  the  only  case  in  which  these  thorough 
Grerman  cartographers  have  placed  on  a  map  as  an  international 
boundary  a  line  that  was  never  established. 
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THE   PEOPLE   OF   RUMANIA 

The  Rumanians,  or  Wallachians 
.  The  Rumanians,  or  Wallachs  (hence  Wallachia),  are  of  mixed  race 
but  of  distinct  speech,  the  Ruman,  which  is  based  on  Low  Latin. 
They  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Roman  inhabitemts  of 
the  firontier  province  of  Dacia  in  tlie  days  of  the  Roman  EJnpire. 
They  have  absorbed  Gothic,  Tatar,  and  Slavic  invaders,  but  pride 
in  their  Roman  ancestry  has  led  Rmnanian  authors  more  and  more 
to  eliminate  Slavic  words  from  their  vocabulary  and  to  make  their 
language  r^emble  the  Latin  more  closely.  Words  relating  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  generally  of  Slavic  origin  —  an  indication  of  the 
large  amount  of  Slavic  blood  in  the  peasantry,  whose  origin  is  less 
closely  related  to  the  Roman  legionaries  and  o£Bcials  that  once  dwelt 
in  the  province  than  to  the  early  Slavs  that  swept  eastward  over 
their  plains  in  successive  waves  of  migration.  Latin  influences  among 
the  people  are  still  marked,  howevo',  although  their  form  of  Chris- 
tianity is  Byzantine,  not  Roman;  they  are  nearly  all  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

The  mountains  of  Rumania  are  celebrated  in  Ruman  verse  and 
romemce  no  less  than  in  history.  This  is  clearly  understood  if  we  but 
remember  that  for  a  time  they  were  the  refuge  of  Rumanian  nation- 
ality, when  Slav  and  Tatar  successively  held  the  plain.  The  Ru- 
manian came  to  know  the  passes,  the  mountain  pastures,  the  secluded 
valleys,  and  the  defensible  gateways  to  the  plain.  When  the  people 
were  able  at  last  to  reoccupy  the  plain  and  resume  their  agricultural 
life,  they  kept  up  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  material  connection 
with  the  mountains.  Every  smnmer  the  cattle  still  are  driven  to 
the  high,  rich  mountain  pastures.  Every  winter  many  of  them  are 
driven  down  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  deeper  valleys  and  the  plain. 
Many  Rimianians  have  a  plains  residence  and  a  mountain  residence, 
to  fit  their  twin  occupations  cS  farmer  and  shepherd.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tive form  of  seasonal  migration,  or  nomadism. 

The  Vlachs 
Rumanian  nomadism  is  seen  in  its  purest  form  among  the  detached 
bands  of  people  of  Rmnanian  speech  that  inhabit  parts  of  Macedonia, 
Albania,  and  Thrace  —  the  Vlachs,  or  Kutzo-Vlachs.  Many  of  their 
villages  are  inhabited  only  in  winter;  in  summer  they  roam  the 
mountain  pastures  with  their  herds  and  flocks.  Colonies  of  them, 
each  with  its  own  dialect,  Uve  in  the  Olympus  ranges,  in  the  upper 
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Semeni  and  Devol  valleys  and  at  Frasheri  in  Albania,  at  Okhrida  and 
Enishevo  and  Monastir,  in  the  Vardar  valley  in  Macedonia,  and  along 
the  Greco-Bulgarian  frontier.  Several  times  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century  they  were  the  cause  of  disputes  between  Rumania  find  Greece, 
disputes  arising  from  the  vigorous  campaign  of  Pan-Hellenism  which 
the  Greeks  were  carrying  on  in  the  Macedonian  region. 

Ramanicms  and  Magyars  in  Transylvania 
Their  close  historical  association  with  the  mountains  has  welded  imdes- 
together  the  Transylvanian  peoples  and  those  of  Wallachia  and  ^Jj^^ 
Moldavia.     In  later  years  it  fostered  the  irredentist  movement  which  iMeiwta 
arose  from  the  ctnelties  of  the  Magyar  oppressor.    Two  and  a  half 
million  Rumanians  of  Transylvania  wished  to  join  their  kinsmen  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  and  form  an  independent  state. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION 

Seal*  of  ml  Ik 


VwO.  146.  The  torritoiy  east  of  the  heavy  line  has  been  awarded  to  Rumania.  Maeyar  peree- 
outioD  befora  1914  U  Buggested  by  a  study  of  Rumanian  emignttioa.  After  Wallis,  in  the 
QtoarapkUol  Btnete,  Auguat  J 01 8. 


The  diffl- 
Traiujl- 


They  constitute  half  of  the  population  of  Transylvania  and  are  the 
largest  single  ethnic  element  there.  The  others  are  MagyEu^,  Jews, 
Huthenians,  Slovaks,  and  Germans.  Kolozvar,  the  capital  of  Tran- 
sylvania, is  said  to  be  an  important  center  of  intellectual  and  pubUo 
Me  in  Hungary. 

Transylvania  has  a  population  of  2,700,000,  for  the  most  part 
agricultural  and  pastoral,  with  a  relatively  small  city  element.  The 
Rumanians  of  Transylvania  are  chiefly  illiterate  peasants,  hillmen, 
and  herdsmen  whose  permanent  homes  and  villages  are  scattered  along 
the  narrow  valley  floors  or  in  a  belt  of  plains  population  just  west  of 
the  mountains,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Tisza.  Their 
western  limit  is  marked  by  a  number  of  important  towns  —  Arad, 
Nagy  V6rad  and  Temesvfir  in  the  Banat.  It  also  corresponds  closely 
to  a  belt  of  dense  population  (dense  in  contrast  to  the  light  population 
of  the  rest  of  Transylvania)  which  has  increased  the  difiSculty  of 
separatmg  these  Rumanians  from  the  Magyars  of  the  plains.    Travel 
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and  transportation  from  one  valley  to  another  proceeds,  not  over  the 
intervening  forested  ridge,  but  down  the  valley  to  the  plain  and  back 
again  to  a  neighboring  valley.  The  new  boundary,  established  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary,  includes  in  Transylvania  —  that  is, 
in  Rumania  —  the  railroads  and  towns  at  the  edge  of  the  plain.  To 
have  left  them  out  would  have  completely  deranged  the  commercial 
life  of  the  region.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  tha  this  arrangement 
to  an  equal  or  greater  degree  derimges  the  commercial  life  of  Hungary, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  boundary  will  permanently  remain 
in  its  present  position  Highly  intelligent  Magyars  are  here  placed 
in  great  numbers  under  the  rule  of  a  people  of  lower  culture.  In  some 
districts,  especially  in  the  towns  they  are  locally  in  the  majority.  Irre- 
dentism  will  almost  surely  follow,  unless  more  good  comes  from  the 
apphcation  of  the  questionable  minorities  treaties  (page  275)  than 
can  now  be  foreseen. 

The  antagonism  between  Magyars  and  Rumanians  has  been  in-  rbh^oo, 
creased  by  religious  differences,  which  eilways  tend  to  reenforce  dif-  ^^■ 
ferences  of  "race"  and  speech.    The  Magyars  are  Roman  Catholics    ' 
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(.*  ft,.*/.-/  Wrf**  t^,f  ^>r*.'-VJ*-»^'>.  saf»**xat  Li.-  Iirii  '-:■  A*tearfT  jliriiM 
fA  t-fitt-/r>t>t*K>.  ii,  *'t^  y^vt  \i-ttAr*A  j*ar*  ti>?si*  Li«^  to  die  niHilwrof 
w-  //■#,.)  u^ft*-  hill*-  fU'f.U-4  *:*\iih'.'ilf  t/i  ih*  J*^  in  ti^  trariesand  handi- 
(ftft*  Htt*t  Ht  ifi>^i\t'A'\uif(.,  'r^l'^aticrfi.  the  profe^xK.  etc.  To  the 
i'.nui-ti.i-ih  Mi^  ffftAiUtn  Wrk^  niii':h  as  the  Japanese  proUem  appears 
U/H  f  lAitmuhtit,  htt*-  nf  ihfr  t:titv.UiffratvHis  was  the  fear  that  all  the 
tnmt  wnM  \tt'  tmiu-ii  tiy  Utt;  itnm  tinl«-ss  rpstrictive  measures  were 

'ftc  '  <(ffiil-ii"ri  i4  Jmn  U'mi  Humania  before  1878,  and  their  perse- 
nitinii.  liiitiiiiit  1U4'.  iiiuUi-rn  tA  \\u:  treaty  of  Berlin  of  that  year  to 
i\nutini\  iif  Wtiiimuiii  full  ritiwimliip  frjr  the  Jew.  Less  than  a  thou- 
HiMift  i4¥m  tti'M-  iUrn  niitijnili/4r(l,  hut  in  a  few  years  the  treaty  pro- 
vMiiim  Wfif  iilfiiii<l(>iii'<l  uUitfifthoT.  One  restriction  after  another 
iI||nIiiI<iIi''<I  .I'-wlnli  rlKhtM  until  all  Jews  were  pracUcally  without 
NliiiMJIriff  itiiflcr  lliii  law. 
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The  Jews  of  Rumania  offer  a  problem  that  has  taken  on  an  inter- 
national character,  now  that  Rumania  has  signed  the  minorities  treaty 
with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  a  compact  which  pledges  her 
to  give  equality  of  privUege  to  all  minority- peoples  (page  275).  Ru- 
mania, mindful  of  the  servitudes  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  long  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty,  and  the  utmost  diplomatic  pressure  wfis  necessary 
-to  secure  the  signatures  of  her  representatives  at  Paris  in  1919.  But  for 
AUied  assistance  Rumania  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  World 
War,  and  this  fact  gave  the  Allied  powers  a  strong  argument  in  im- 
posing the  minorities  clauses.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Allied 
assistance  was  pledged  as  a  condition  of  Rumanian  entry  into  the  war. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Rumania  means  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
for  its  significance  pertains  chiefly  to  the  Jew.  Czecho-Slovalda, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  and  others  were  obliged  to  sign  similar  treaties, 
by  which  the  Jews,  the  most  widely  distributed  and  generally  per- 
secuted minority  element  of  the  population,  are  enabled  to  combine 
in  a  powerful  central  European  organization  to  force  the  League  of 
Nations  to  take  account  of  future  persecutions  or  restrictions. 

Equality  of  treatment  to  the  degree  specified  in  the  treaties  places  HinoriUM 
restrictions  upon  the  action  of  a  people  in  making  laws  or  modifying  ^J^"^ 
their  constitution  that  may  prove  unendurable.  Such  restrictions  are  i 
really  a  limitation  of  national  sovereignty  respecting  internal  affairs. 
They  are  justifiable  only  if  the  League  of  Nations  will  see  that  the 
minorities  do  not  become  a  privileged  class  and  do  not  carry  on  cease- 
less and  unjustifiable  agitation.  In  the  United  States  there  is  soli- 
darity, in  part  through  a  common  language.  In  central  Europe  the 
languages  of  the  minorities  are  retained,  and  the  state  is  compelled 
to  countenance  and  even  to  develop  them,  linguistic  differences 
will  be  perpetuated  and  even  increased.  Irredentism  will  continue. 
Many  of  the  wisest  men  of  Europe  and  America  deprecate  these 
treaties ;  they  regard  them  as  a  standing  invitation  to  quarrel. 

THE  BORDEB   REGIONS* 

There  remain  to  consider  certain  other  areas  where  people  mainly  of 
Rumanian  speedi  have  now  come  under  one  national  flag  —  Buko- 
vina,  Bessarabia,  and  the  eastern  Banat.  There  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered the  Dobrudja  region,  in  Rumanian  possession  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  Balkan  War  (1913). 

1  In  additkin  to  the  Urritorial  gaiiu  mentioDed  in  this  Bection,  Rumania  receives  by  iKaty 
the  island  of  Ada-Kaleesi  in  the  Danube.  It  is  made  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  this  islaiKl 
that  it  to  to  be  demilitarized. 
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Bukovina 


Bukovina,  with  an  area  of  4000  square  miles,  was  a  crown  province 
of  Austria  at  the  opening  of  the  World  War.  Though  Austria  has  held 
it  since  1777,  its  people  are  chiefly  Rumans,  Ruthenians,  and  Germans. 
The  Rumans  settled  here  by  spreading  northward  from  their  plains 
country,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  Bukovina.  They  number  at 
present  a  full  third  of  the  population,  or  about  275,000  out  of  a  total 
of  800,000.  The  Ruthenians  spread  southward  from  Galicia  and  con- 
stitute more  than  a  third  of  the  total,  or  about  300,000.  The  Ger- 
mans, about  170,000  in  number,  caine  as  artisans  and  traders  from 
Transylvania  and  Galicia. 

The  treaty  of  St.  Germain  (Austria)  allots  to  Rumania  all  of 
Bukovina  except  the  territory  crossed  by  the  railroad  running  from 
Laleszcyki  to  Kolomea;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  allot- 
ment is  made  on  condition  that  Rumania  keeps  faith  with  the  Allies. 
The  small  portion  of  Bukovina  left  out  of  Rumania  is  given  to 
Poland,  to  include  an  important  raihoad  junction  on  the  Polish 
frontier. 

The  land  is  densely  populated  — 198  to  the  square  mile  —  but 
the  cultural  level  of  the  people  is  very  low.  Illiteracy  was  hi^er 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  Austria-Hungary,  except  in  Dalmalia. 
A  third  of  the  land  is  arable ;  half  of  it  is  forest  covered.  It  is  a 
country  rich  in  agricultural  resources  and  pasture  lands. 

Bessarabia 

Bessarabia  is  the  region  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester.    Its 

population  of  2,700,000  is  composed  of  over  1,000,000  Rumanians, 
900,000  Ukrainians,  scattered  German  colonists  (Fig.  100),  and 
300,000  Jews.  The  Rumanians  live  in  northern  Bessarabia,  on  the 
broad  hilly  spurs  of  eastern  offshoots  of  the  Carpathians  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Pruth.  The  flat,  marshy,  treeless  tracts  along  the 
Pruth  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  are  occupied  by  Cossacks 
and  Tatars.  The  mixture  of  races  and  the  historical  changes  of 
ownership  record  the  repeated  migrations  that  passed  over  Bessarabia ; 
Turk  and  Slav  both  made  this  region  a  corridor  of  conquest. 

While  more  than  half  the  people  of  Bessarabia  are  of  Rumanian  blood, 
there  is  not  a  clearly  defined  ethnic  division,  as  in  Poland  or  Czecho- 
slovakia or  Greece.  Moreover,  their  culture  is  closely  connected  with 
that  to  the  east  of  them.  The  Bessarabian  people  use  the  Cyrillic, 
not  the  Latin,  alphabet ;  and  the  peasants  all  use  the  Russian  language. 
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Bessarabia  was  a  part  of  Russia  from  1812  to  1866 ;  a  strip  along  the  b. 
Black  Sea  was  then  restored  to  Rumania,  but  was  returned  to  Russia  by 
the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878.  With  tbe  fall  of  the  autocratic  Russian 
government,  early  in  1917,  Bessarabian  peasfuits  took  over  all  the 
land;  but  it  was  not  until  May  1917  that  a  "National  Conmiittee" 
■was  set  up.  In  the  auttmm  of  that  year  there  was  a  congress  of 
Moldavian  soldiers  and  officers  which  proclaimed  the  autonomy  of 
Bessarabia.  This  congress  elected  a  "Council  of  the  Land,"  which  in 
December  1917  formally  proclaimed  the  country  a  republic.  The 
Council  maintained  an  orderly  government,  and  when  anarchy  broke 
loose  in  Russia  and  overwhelmed  the  Ukraine  (including  Odessa), 
the  Bessarabians  held  the  frontier  along  the  Dniester.  Since  January 
1919,  RumanianTnilitary  forces  have  occupied  the  country  on  the  plea 
of  mainteuning  a  defense  against  Bolshevism,  thus  creating  a  complex 
jtolitical  problem. 

The  National  Council  formed  during  the  Rmnanian  military  occu- 
pation to  supplant  the  Council  of  the  Land  was  a  Rumanian  invention. 
It  was  what  may  be  called  a  "rump"  assembly,  with  no  mandate  from 
the  people,  and  it  was  this  Council  that  twice  in  1918  asked  for  an- 
nexation to  Rumania.  Those  who  opposed  its  decrees  were  deported 
or  imprisoned ;  democratic  local  governments  were  dissolved ;  Bessa- 
rabian judges  were  dismissed  and  courts  abolished;  all  but  pro- 
Rumanian  newspapers  were  suppressed.  Rumanitms  have  also  ex- 
propriated the  estates  of  the  large  landowners. 

In  October  1920  there  was  signed  a  treaty  between  Rumania  on 
the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  on  the 
other,  whereby  Rumania  is  to  receive  Bessarabia.  Minority  rights 
are  safeguarded  by  the  usual  clauses  (page  276).  Boundary  ques- 
tions £u%  to  be  settled  by  a  commission  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  likewise  determines  the  proportional  part  of  the  Russian 
national  debt  that  Rumania  must  assume  with  the  addition  of 
Bessarabia.  Provision  is  made  for  consideration  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  of  future  objections  and  changes  proposed 
by  Russia,  though  pledges  are  given  that  such  consideration  will  not 
affect  Rumanian  sovereignty  as  established  by  the  present  treaty. 
This  clause,  however,  will  almost  certainly  undergo  revision  if  Russia 
emerges  as  a  powerful  state  within  the  next  few  years.  The  United 
Stat^  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  having  held  that  whether  or  not  it 
joins  the  League  of  Nations  it  cannot  approve  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia  without  the  consent  of  the  Russian  people  and  while  that 
country  is  coDtrolled  by  an  unrepresentative  government. 
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The  Easfern  Banat 


Border  In  the  territorial  settlements  of  Europe,  the  disposition  of  the 

JJJ'J^^  Banat  vas  a  question  in  which  Rumania  and  Jugo-Slavia  had  an  equal 
interest  with  Hungary  (page  272).  It  seemed  impracticahle  to  Ensign 
the  whole  region  to  any  one  of  the  three  claimants ;  yet  to  separate 
the  Rumanians  of  the  eastern  Banat  from  the  Serbs,  Magyars,  and 
Germans,  who  live  in  the  western  half  of  the  district,  in  a  measure 
disorganize  the  commercial  life  of  the  region. 

The  Banat  is  a  very  rich  farming  country  with  many  railways  and 
towns.  It  is  just  such  a  region  as  a  rough  hill  country,  like  Serbia, 
would  wish  to  obtain  to  supplement  her  deficient  food  supply.  The 
language  distributions  are  shown  in  Figure  142.  They  indicate  clearly 
that  Rumanian  speech  is  donmuint  in  the  two  eastern  counties  of 
Krassd-Szor^ny  and  Temes,  while  Torontal  on  the  west  is  chiefly  Serb. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  north-south  boundary  in  the  Banat* 
cuts  across  all  the  westw£u*d'flowing  streams  and  also  the  railways  and 
canals.  It  will  take  years  to  readjust  the  commercial  life  to  the  new 
arrangements.  In  the  division  of  the  region  it  was  stipulated  that 
agreements  between  Rumania  and  Serbia  should  be  made  at  an  early 
date  to  maintain  and  develop  the  irrigation  canals  for  the  benefit 
of  both  countries. 

The  Dobrudja 

Po,^  In  the  present  Rumanian  occupation  of  the  Dobrudja,  the  southern 

^%ht        P*"^  °^  which  is  almost  exclusively  Bulgarian  in  population,  there 

in  the  is  a  real  cause  for  future  trouble.     After  1878,  the  year  when,  by 

DobTodi*      jjjg  treaty  of  Berlin,  Rumania  got  control  of  a  large  part  of  the 

Dobrudja  region,  the  Rumanian  government  expropriated  the  lands 

of  the  inhabitants  on  a  large  scale,  and  even  made  the  peasants  pay 

for  what  was  left  to  them.     The  expropriated  lands  were  then  sold  to 

Rumanian  colonists.     Many  property  owners  were  reduced  to  poverty ; 

others  emigrated  to  America,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  a 

country  theretofore  prosperous  was  thrown  into  disorder. 

The  same  methods  have  been  followed  since  1913,  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Bucettest  which  closed  the  Second  Balkan  War,  Rumfinia 
won  another  slice  of  Bulgarian  territory  in  the  Dobrudja.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Rumania  has  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  World 
War,  or  whether  she  will  continue  to  exploit  an  alien  people  unfairly 
in  the  attempt  to  Rumanize  it  or  expel  it.  If  she  follows  a  selfish 
course,  trouble  with  Bulgaria  is  bound  to  come. 
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RUMANIAN   INVASION   OF   HUNGARY 


As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  which  the  larger  powers  meet  in 
dealing  with  new  states,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  Rumania,  which 
from  a  state  of  8,000,000  has  been  raised  by  the  action  of  the  Allies 
to  a  state  of  nearly  16,000,000.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  state 
which  owed  its  continued  existence  and  the  enlargement  of  its  terri- 
tory chiefly  to  the  Allied  armies  would  be  willing  to  heed  the  direc- 
tions of  its  protectors.  Let  us  glance  at  Rumania's  record  during 
the  invasion  of  Hungary  in  the  summer  of  1910. 

Rumanian  troops  crossed  the  AlUed  demarcation  line  in  Hun-  sdhuu^mi 
garian  Transylvania  in  late  July  and  took  Budapest,  the  Hungarian  ^"g'^'L, 
capital,  in  August.    TTiey  drained  the  city  and  the  country  of  re- 
sources—  food,  rolling  stock,  live  stock,  war  materials,  etc.     Only 
the  sharpest  notes  by  the  Allied  powers  brought  their  withdrawal  in 
October  1919. 

Tlie  Rumanians  say  that  the  Himgarians  broke  the  armistice  terms 
by  reenforcing  their  army,  mobilizing  the  young  men,  and  attacking 
the  Rumanian  troops.  Rumanian  leaders  say,  further,  that  the  armi- 
stice of  4  Nov^uber  1918  with  Austria,  and  that  of  11  November  with 
Germany,  gave  the  Alhed  powers  vast  quantities  of  cars,  locomotives, 
money,  implements,  and  coal.  Rumania  received  nothing.  She 
had  steadfastly  and  gallantly  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  losing 
more  than  332,000  in  dead  alone  from  the  army,  and  as  many  more 
from  the  civilian  population.  She  fought  the  Bolshevists  in  Bes- 
sarabia. Her  land  was  devastated  almost  from  end  to  end.  Enemy 
troops  stripped  the  country,  taking  food,  telegraph  and  telephone  wires, 
ammunition,  live  stock,  grain,  and  other  supplies.  The  Rumanians 
point  out  that  in  contrast  to  Rumania,  Czecbo-Slovfikia  was  never 
invaded ;  that  Jugo-Slavia  obtmned  a  great  deal  of  material  in  Hun- 
gary and  Slavonia ;  that  Rumania  repeatedly  asked  for  economic  help 
and  could  not  obtain  it ;  and  that  it  was  a  choice  between  (1)  helping 
herself  to  the  things  that  had  been  taken  from  her  by  Hungary  and 
(2)  facing  internal  disorder  and  outside  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  by  the  Bolshevists. 

It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  European  political  circles  how  ^^ 
readily  the  oppressed  can  become  the  oppressor,  and  how  quickly  a  weak  ^pruaei 
nation,  as  soon  as  it  gathers  strength  itself,  can  adopt  the  outrageous  opprsMor* 
methods  of  which  it  so  loudly  complained  in  the  past.    The  new  states 
of  central  Europe  have  yet  to  demonstrate  that  they  possess  moral 
strength  equal  to  their  new-found  opportunities. 
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THE  RUMANIA   OF   TODAY 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  disease  of  Bolshevism  is  virtually  un- 
known in  Rumania,  —  a  disease  due  chiefly  to  the  break-up  of  the 
feudal  system  that  long  persisted  in  Russia  and  Hungary,  where  hut 
a  few  landlords  held  a  farming  peasantry  in  virtual  slavery.  Ru- 
mania once  had  the  same  system;  its  destruction  began  in  1864, 
when  the  large  estates  owned  by  the  monasteries  were  confiscated 
and  each  peasant  family  was  given  a  farm  between  seven  and  a  half 
and  fifteen  acres  in  extent.  Over  400,000  peasants  shared  in  the  d^ 
tribution  of  4,000,000  acres.' 

But  the  farms  were  still  too  small,  in  general,  for  the  needs  of  peasant 
fimiilies,  and  in  1889  the  government  divided  all  the  state  domains  — 
about  one  third  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  —  into  small  parcels 
which  were  sold  to  peasant  families.  In  1907  the  peasants  still  felt 
themselves  so  poor  that  they  broke  into  revolt,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  the  disorders  were  again  repeated,  each  time  end- 
ing in  new  action  by  the  government  to  divide  the  remaining  large 
estates  and  better  the  lot  of  the  farmer.  In  1912  there  were  3755 
large  estates,  while  the  peasant  holdings,  numbering  more  than 
1,000,000,  were  still  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  population.  Never- 
theless, the  process  of  land  division  had  gone  so  far  that  the  Rumanian 
rulers  were  justifiably  confident  of  an  orderly  people  when  Bolshevism 
overran  the  countries  on  either  side. 

Today,  40  per  cent  of  the  Rumanian  land  in  old  Rumania  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  landowners.  lo  Transylvania  the  big  proprietors 
hold  only  8  per  cent.  Under  the  new  Rumanian  land  act,  one  half  of 
the  remainder  of  the  big  estates  in  Rumania  is  to  be  divided,  so  that 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  will  remain  in  the  form  of  large 
estates.  In  Transylvania  the  Rumanians,  under  the  guise  of  a  re- 
form in  agriculture,  are  dispossessing  and  expelling  the  big  Magyar 
landowners,  thus  leaving  the  Magyar  peasants  without  leaders. 
Such  is  the  Rumanian  law  that  the  state  may  take  away  land  from  the 
estates  of  all  persons  not  of  Rumanian  citizenship.  The  minorities 
treaty  will  affect  this  law,  but  its  provisions  have  yet  to  be  tried  by 
the  fires  of  experience.     Unless  changed,  the  law  means  that  forest 

'  An  exception  to  the  geDersl  nile  of  land  distribution  in  Rumania  is  found  in  the  area 
inhabited  by  the  Szeklos,  where  amaU  landholdings  are  the  rule,  and  have  been  so  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  la  the  12th  century  the  free  Saxons  colonized  the  region.  Thse  came  a 
first  librantion  of  serfs  in  the  same  r^pOD  in  1348,  a  process  that  was  completed  in  1861. 
Altogether,  about  1,200.000  acres,  or  one  half  the  arable  land  in  the  posseesKKi  of  Iwg  land- 
owners in  the  re^on,  was  divided  among  the  peasants. 
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Fia.  149,  Population  denaity  and  boundaries  of  Rumania.  The  boundary  of  1B14  was  on  the 
Pruth  River,  but  Rumania  now  holds  Beasarabia,  a  former  province  of  Russia.  Her  poeition 
there  has  been  confirmed  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  but  not  with 
either  the  United  States  or  Russia.  Adapted  from  De  Mart«nne.  Annala  de  Oiographie,  March 
1920,  supplemented  by  Fcltrmanm  MitUUMngtn,  1913,  Vol.  I,  PI.  2.  Key  to  place  names  not 
spelled  in  full  on  the  map  : 

T.  S. 


Tumu  SeveriD 

Bo. 

Botosani 

N. 

NagyKlkinda 

Versccs  (Banat) 

M.  V. 

Maros  V&s&rhely 

H. 

Hfits^eg 

Nagy  Kflroly 

Kr. 

Kronstadt 

Bi. 

Bistriti 

MunkAes 

8. 

Sulina 

M.S. 

M&raiBnw  Ssiget 

S^tmar  Nfmeti 

B. 

Bender 

1. 

Kolomea 

V. 

Vidin  (Danube) 

lands  and  oil  fields  owned  by  foreigners,  such  as  the  British,  Frendi, 
and  Italians,  can  be  expropriated  by  the  Rumanian  government. 

The  wealth  of  Rumania  is  very  great.  The  agricultural  lands  have 
long  been  famous  for  bountiful  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  millet.  Hemp,  flax,  wine,  sugar  beets,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are 
other  important  products.  In  the  foothills  of  the  Carpathians  are 
large  petroleum  deposits  in  process  of  development  by  foreign  capi- 
talists (heretofore  chiefly  Germans),  who  hold  8  per  cent  of  the  in- 
vested capital.  The  production  is  about  13,500,000  barrels  a  year,  or 
3.5  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply.  The  chief  localities  of  pro- 
duction are  shown  in  Figure  X44. 
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Deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  also  have  been  discovered 
in  the  mountain  country.  All  these  resources  are  very  little  de- 
vdoped,  and  the  vast  forest  wealth  is  almost  untouched. 

An  agricultural  country,  with  mining  and  forest  wealth  little 
developed,  Rumania  has  few  large  cities  today.  There  are  only  the 
beginnings  of  industries.  The  most  important  trade  centers  are 
Braila  and  Galatz  on  the  Danube,  and  Constanza  on  the  Black  Sea, 
all  of  ihem  giain-exportuig  towns  of  rapidly  growing  Importance. 

Rumania  stands  in  the  world's  family  of  nations,  not  as  a  weaker 
member,  but  as  a  vigorous  state  of  growing  power.  National  feehng 
was  never  so  intense.  Her  financial  system,  based  on  the  gold  standard, 
is  sound ;  her  resources,  though  largely  undeveloped,  are  vast ;  her 
leaders  are  intellectually  alert  and  capable.  She  has  been  orderly  in  the 
midst  of  disorder,  and  now  that  her  territory  extends  into  Bukovina 
and  that  of  Poland  extends  eastward  to  include  all  of  Galicia,  these 
two  nations  occupy  a  belt  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  are 
thus  more  likely  to  have  a  common  policy  with  respect  to  Russia. 
Thus  the  government  signed  a  treaty,  early  in  1921,  with  Poland 
and  Hungary  which  sou^t  to  solidify  the  opposition  of  these  two 
states  to  a  possible  attack  by  the  Bolshevist  army. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

BULGARIA  UHDER  THE  TREATY  OF  NEUILLT 

In  spite  of  a  deficiency  of  mineral  weiJUi,  the  Bulgarian  nation  had 
risen  notably  in  the  twenty-five  years  before  the  First  Balkan  War. 
At  least  some  coal  and  iron  mines  had  been  opened,  a  few  industries 
had  developed,  railways  had  been  extended,  the  commerce  of  the 
state  had  increased  500  per  cent.  A  population  of  more  than 
3,000,000  in  1888  had  grown  to  4,300,000  by  191Q.  To  this  number 
as  a  result  of  tbe  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913,  Bulgaria  added  a 
net  gain  of  130,000  people. 

From  the  time  when  the  Turk  overran  Bulgaria,  even  before  the  Onwtktt 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  down  to  1885,  the  northern  Bui-  ^^^ 
gars  in  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  beyond  the  Balkan  range,  were  Mtionai 
sepiu'ated  from  those  in  the  southern  province  of  Rumelia.     The 
Bulgeu'ians  of  northern  Bulgaria  obtained  their  autonomy  in  1878  by 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  ended  the  Turko-Russian  War ;  but  their 
national  history  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  date  from  1885, 
when,  by  the  revolution  of  PhilippopoUs,  they  were  joined  to  eastern 
Rumelia ;  and  from  that  time  onward,  though  the  Bulgars  were  still 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  the  growth  of  national 
feeling  was  rapid.     Finally,  in  1908,  taking  advantage  of  the  Yoimg 
Turk  Revolution  in  Consttmtinople,  the  Bulgarian  prince  proclaimed 
himself  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  country  became  completely 
independent  of  Turkey. 

BULGABUN  AMBITIONS  AND  THEIR   OUTCOME 

When  Bulgaria  became  independent,  she  was  in  an  excellent  posi-  Bedafdno 
tion  for  growth  into  a  modem  stale.  The  problem  of  the  great  land-  otimpBtirt 
owner  had  never  vexed  either  the  peasant  or  the  government ;  small 
farmers  had  always  been  in  possession  of  the  soil.  There  had  con- 
sequently grown  up  a  spirit  of  independence  that  in  turn  devel- 
oped intense  patriotism  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  national 
security  and  power.  All  would  have  been  weU  but  for  the  growth  of 
an  excessive  nationalistic  ambition.  Bulgaria  wanted  to  control 
the  whole  Balkan  peninsula.  Had  her  expansion  been  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  Turk,  the  world  would  have  applauded ;  hut  it  was 
to  be  also  at  the  expense  of  neighboring  powers  as  worthy  as  herself. 
It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  course  should  end  in  disaster. 
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The  First  Balkan  War 

The  next  step  in  the  Bulgarian  drama  was  taken  in  1912,  when 
Bulgaria  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Serbia,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  similar  treaties  with  Greece  and  Montenegro.  The  object  of  the 
four  states  was  to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  the  Balkans  and  if  possible 
into  Asia,  and  thus  not  only  liberate  the  persecuted  Christian  popu- 
lations of  Macedonia  but  also  end  the  Turkish  menace  at  their  own 
doors.  Each  state  agreed  to  put  into  the  field  a  given  number  of 
troops  and  faithfully  to  play  its  part  in  the  final  act. 
War  with  Hiese  arrangements  were  made  when  Turkey  was  embarrassed  by 

S^tte  ^^  ^^  ^'*^  '*^y  (1911-1912).  That  war  ended  with  Turkey  en- 
Pint  Bai-  feebled  and  discouraged.  Disorders  broke  out  again  in  Macedonia  and 
Albania.  In  October  1912,  hostilities  were  begun  by  the  Balkan  states. 
The  armies  of  Turkey,  poorly  equipped  and  disease-stricken,  niunbered 
less  than  500,000 ;  those  of  the  Balkan  aUies  were  nearly  800,000, 
of  which  number  Bulgaria  alone  had  350,000  and  Serbia  250,000. 
The  Bid-  The  first  contest  came  at  Adrianople  and  Kirk  KiUsse.    The  latter 

j^"^      was  captured,  the  former  besieged.    Farther  south,  on  the  line  from 
i»ia--igi3     Lule  Burgas  to  Bunar  Hissar,  came  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war, 
a  fierce  four-day  contest  on  a  front  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  with 
losses  of  50,000.     The  power  of  the  Turk  was  broken.     He  retreated 
to  Chataija,  twenty-five  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  there  fought 
out  the  winter,  while  the  Montenegrins  captured  Scutari  in  north- 
ern Albania,  the  Greeks  captured  Yannina,  and  the  Serbo-Bulgar 
armies  took  Adrianople.     Earher  in  the  war,  the  Greeks  had  cap- 
tured SalonLki  and  the  Serbs  had  overrun  Macedonia.     The  Tvxk 
retained  only  a  toe-hold  in  Europe. 
Tanu  et         Turkey  agreed  to  make  peace,  and  by  the  treaty  of  London,  May 
SlSS^     1913,  ceded  all  territory  west  and  north  of  a  straight  line  from  Enos 
1913  on  the  jEgean  to  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea  (Fig.  150).    She  also  gave 

up  Crete  to  Greece  and  permitted  the  great  powers  to  determine  the 
final  disposition  of  the  j^gean  islands  and  of  Albania. 

TTie  whole  world  had  recognized  the  heroic  work  and  brilliant 
success  of  the  Balkan  armies.  There  was  therefore  general  dismay 
when  the  Balkan  states  feU  to  quarreling,  -and  at  last  to  fighting,  ovot 
former,  Turkish  territory.     The  situation  may  be  summarized  thus : 

(1)  Bulgaria  wanted  and  had  been  promised  most  of  the  captured 
territory. 

(2)  Serbia,  blocked  in  Albania  by  the  action  of  the  great  powers 
(they  set  up  an  independent  Albania  in  1913),  had  there  lost  a 
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chance  of  access  to  the  sea,  and  now  wanted  an  outlet  at 
Saloniki.    She  therefore  claimed  a  piurt  of  Macedonia. 

(3)  But  Greek  armies  had  captured  tibe  town  of  Saloniki ;  Greece 
also  wished  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  coast. 

(4)  Montenegro  felt  that  she  had  received  no  suhstantial  reward. 

(5)  Seeing  Bulgaria  gain  territory  elsewhere,  Rumania  urged  that 
she  be  given  the  southern  Dobrudja  at  Bidgaria's  expense. 

The  Second  Balkan  War 
Thereupon  followed  the  Second  Balkan  War,  in  which  Turkey 
joined  Greece,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Montenegro  against  Bulgaria. 
The  Turks  retook  Adrianople;  the  Rumanians  seized  the  Dobrudja 
and  advanced  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Sofia,  and  Greeks  and  Serbs 
closed  io,  on  the  west.  After  a  two  months'  war  (June-July  1913), 
Bulgaria  was  obliged  to  make  peace,  signing  the  treaty  of  Bucarest  of 
1913,  whereby  ; 

(1)  Bulgaria  gave  up  northern  Macedonia  to  Serbia,  including 
tiskiib  and  Okhrida. 

(2)  Saloniki  and  southern  Macedonia  were  given  to  Greece. 

(3)  Bulgaria  retained  the  town  of  Strumitsa  in  eastern  Macedonia 
and  about  seventy  miles  of  the  .^ean  seacoast  west  of  the 
Maritsa  River,  but  not  including  the  port  of  Kavala. 

(4)  Montenegro  got  the  western  half  of  Novi  Bazar. 

(5)  The  southern  Dobrudja  was  ceded  to  Rumania. 

Bulgaria  made  a  separate  treaty  with  Turkey,  and  the  line  between 
them  was  drawn  as  shown  in  Figure  150,  thus  shutting  off  Bulgaria 
from  direct  rail  connection  (along  the  west  bank  of  the  Maritsa) 
with  the  j^ean  coast,  except  through  Greek  or  Turkish  territory. 

But  the  losses  and  gains  in  territory  were  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  bitter  hatreds  that  the  war  had  caused.  Each  of  the  Bal- 
kan states  was  even  more  jealous  of  the  others  than  before,  and  the 
Bulgar  felt  himself  humiliated  and  outraged.  The  nation  had  lost 
the  flower  of  its  manhood  to  win  Adrianople  and  Lule  Burgas  in  1912, 
and  now  these  strongholds  were  again  under  Turkish  sovereignty. 
The  hands  of  the  clock  could  not  be  turned  back ;  Bulgaria  sullenly 
waited  her  chance  to  retaKate. 

Bulgaria's  Part  in  the  World  War 
The  oppOTtunity  came  in  the  World  War.    In  October  1916,  after 
negotiations  with  both  sides  in  an  effort  to  sell  her  alliance  to  the 
highest  bidder,  Bulgaria  joined  Turkey  and  the  Central  Powers. 
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Her  active  part  in  the  war  was  confined  to  military  operations  near 
the  Serbian  and  Greek  frontiers.  She  became  also  a  thorough- 
fiare  between  the  Danube  and  the  Bosporus  fcH-  German  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  reenforcements  for  the  Turks.  Gennan  officers  oon- 
troUed  ber  armies  on  the  Saloniki  front.  When  the  final  Balkan  drive 
of  1918  came,  the  Bulgar  troops  fled  in  disorder. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Neuilly  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  (1919),  Bulgaria : 

(1)  Renounces  all  rights  to  territory  formerly  held  by  her  outside 
the  boundaries  shown  on  Figure  153. 

(2)  Agrees  to  wotect  alien  minorities  vilbin  her  realm  under 
terms  bUd  down  by  the  AUied  and  Associated  Powers,  and 
is  assured  like  protection  of  Bulgarian  minorities  in  neigh- 
boring states. 

(S)  Promises  to  reduce  her  army  to  25,000  men,  to  destroy  her 
vessels  of  war,  to  maintain  no  air  forces,  and  to  submit  to 
the  restrictions  laid  down  with  respect  to  war  materials. 

(4)  Agreestopay2,250,000,000francsgold  ($450,000,000);  promises 
to  restore  the  equivalent  of  requisitioned  live  stock;  and 
acknowledges  her  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  pre-war  external  Ottoman  debt.  She  will  also  supply  50,000 
tons  of  coal  annually  to  Jugo-Slavia  for  five  years,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  destruction  of  Serbian  mines. 

(5)  Allots  to  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Serbia  Hve  stock  to  the  number 
of  70,000  head  by  way  of  restitution  for  animals  taken  by  Bul- 
garia during  the  war 

(6)  Gives  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  freedom  of  transit  for  goods  and  persons.  She 
is  gufuranteed  Uke  freedom  of  transit  to  the  ^gean. 

WHAT  BULGABIA    NOW  FACES 

Like  Germany  and  Austria,  Bulgaria  has  now  the  enormous  task 
of  meeting  the  conditions  of  peace  after  a  military  defeat  and  the  sur- 
render of  a  great  quantity  of  war  material  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  and  in  the  face  of  economic  disorder  that  every- 
where, even  in  the  Allied  countries,  has  followed  hard  upon  the  long 
and  terrible  strain  of  war.    Her  people  are  profoundly  discouraged. 

Hereafter,  Bulgaria's  path  will  be  beset  by  grave  difficulties.  Hers 
is  a  country  agriculturally  well-favored,  a  land  of  farms,  with  no  great 
mineral  deposits,  no  large  manufacturing  towns.  The  largest  city, 
Sofia,  has  a  population  of  only  about  100,000.  The  chief  seaport, 
Varna,  has  about  40,000.    The  greater  part  of  the  population  lives 
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in  a  strip  a  hundred  miles  wide,  south  of  the  Danube.  Aside  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  coal  is  the  chief  natural  resource,  and  the 
amount  of  this  is  very  small.  The  yield  during  1911  was  only  about 
825,000  tons.  There  are  also  small  amounts  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc, 
but  the  mines  have  been  but  little  developed. 

Naturally  poor  in  resources,  Bulgaria  has  been  losing  man  power 
rapidly  for  the  ptist  eight  years.  The  Balkan  wars  took  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  her  best  men.  These  wars  and  the  World  War  pUed  up  a  huge 
Bulgarian  debt,  which  is  now  equivalent  to  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  and  impose  revenues  that  will 
pay  off  this  stmi.  Bulgaria  is  essentially  bankrupt.  Only  the  in- 
dustry of  her  people  and  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  are  left  to  her  out  of 
which  to  make  a  nation.  The  cost  of  her  aggression  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Balkan  War,  and  of  her  uaiion  with  Germany  from  1915  to  1918, 
is  the  complete  failure  of  her  unwise  plans  to  dominate  the  Balkans, 
a  terrible  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  a  heightened  reputation  for 
cruelty  to  non-Bulgarian  people  in  territory  occupied  by  her  troops. 

Bulgaria's  neighbors  have  been  given  important  groups  of  Bulgarian 
people.  Greece  in  Thrace,  Serbia  in  the  Tsaribrod,  Strumitsa,  and 
Bosilegrad  districts,  and  Rumania  in  the  Dobrudja  have  acquired 
thousands  of  Bulgarians.  The  case  of  the  southern  Dobrudja  is 
especially  important.  It  became  Bulgarian  in  1878,  is  inhabited  by 
Bulgarians  and  Turks  to  the  number  of  273,000,  and  was  lost  in 
1913  owing  to  Riunanian  aggression,  against  which  weakened  Bulgaria 
could  not  offer  resistance.  Rumania  wished  to  obtain  the  port  of 
Baltchik  on  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember : 

(1)  That  in  September  1915  Bulgaria  agreed  to  join  Austria- 
Hungftry  against  Serbia,  and  in  return  was  to  receive  a  certain 
share  of  Serbian  land  and  people. 

(2)  That  Bulgarian  authorities  at  one  time  declared  that  Serbia 
DO  longer  existed,  that  it  had  become  Bulgarian ;  closed 
schools  and  churches  and  even  burned  them;  compelled  the 
people  to  speak  Bulgarian;  and,  like  the  Germans  in  Belgium 
and  northeastern  France,  levied  fines  and  contributions,  took 
away  food,  and  ruined  the  country. 

(3)  That  out  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Serbians  interned  in  Bul- 
garian camps,  at  least  half  died. 

(4)  That  Bulgarian  outrages  upon  Greeks  and  Serbs — men,  women, 
and  children  —  were  among  the  most  hideous  of  the  war. 

An  unexpected  di£Bculty  for  Bulgaria  comes  from  the  large  numbers 
of  refugee  Bulgarians  from  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  Dobrudja 
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that  fled  when  those  regions  were  occupied  by  Allied  troops.  They 
feared  heavy  reprisals.  And  some  of  them  well  deserved  puni^- 
ment.  They  have  not  yet  established  themselves  in  Bulgaria,  and  their 
unsettled  life,  their  restless  mood,  may  affect  their  political  and  social 
views ;  some  of  them  have  already  become  social  agitators,  preach* 
ing  disorder  and  disloyalty  to  the  gov^nment.  They  form  one  of 
the  gravest  of  the  internal  problems  of  Bulgaria  and  may  even  affect 
the  ciarrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty. 

THE  NEW   boundary   LINES 

The  treaty  of  Neuilly  between  Bulgaria  and  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Powers  has  given  the  whole  of  the  ^Egean  coast  to  Greece. 
Restriction  to  the  three  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  would  re- 
quire the  roundabout  routeing  of  goods ;  for  this  reason  Bulgaria  is 
permitted  to  make  use  of  the  line  to  Dedeagatch  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maritsa  River  and  Eavala  and  Saloniki  farther  west.  The  "freedom 
of  trtmsit"  clauses  in  the  treaty  compel  Greece  to  furnish  adequate 
facilities  and  security  of  transport  for  the  commerce  of  western  Bul- 
garia and  southern  Serbia ;  and  the  Maritsa  will  be  declared  an  inter- 
national river  on  the  request  of  either  Bulgaria  or  Greece. 

Bulgaria  has  also  lost  four  areas  on  her  western  frontier :  the  Tsari- 
brod  district,  with  21,000  Bulgarians  and  practicfdly  no  Serbs,  the 
Bosilegrad  district  with  24,000  Bulgarians  and  no  Serl»,  the  Strumitsa 
district,  which  is  occupied  by  25,000  inhabitants  predominantly  Bul- 
garian, mixed  with  Macedonians  and  a  small  number  of  Serbs,  and 
the  small  area  in  the  Timok  valley  on  the  northwest  (Fig.  153). 

These  areas  were  cut  off  on  the  ground  that  their  possession  by 
Bulgaria  would  threaten  the  railroad  from  Nish  to  Saloniki  in  time  of 
w£ir.  It  was  by  way  of  Tsaribrod  that  the  Bulgarians  invaded  Serbia, 
cut  the  railroad  line,  and  captured  Nish,  in  the  first  few  days  after 
Bulgaria  began  operations  in  1915.  The  cession  of  these  areas  brings 
the  new  boundary  within  thirty-five  miles  of  Sofia,  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria,  and  puts  the  frontier  just  west  of  the  Dragoman  Pass. 

In  several  instances  the  new  boundaries  of  Bulgaria  illustrate 
the  local  difficulties  that  may  be  caused  by  the  passing  of  territory 
from  one  nation  to  another.  For  example,  in  western  Thrace  the 
Greek  boundary  runs  along  a  line  of  hills  north  of  Xanthi  and  Gii- 
murdjina,  including  the  Ktirluk  Mountains.  It  seems  the  best  fron- 
tier if  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  Greece  must  have  the 
coastal  strip ;  the  region  being  mountainous  and  partly  forested,  it 
would  appear  to  separate  the  people  in  the  valleys  on  either  side  of 
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the  mountains.  But  it  happens  that  the  mountains  are  valuable 
as  summer  pasture  grounds  for  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  plains 
dwellers  to  the  south.  Every  autumn  several  hundred  thousand  head, 
chiefly  sheep,  are  driven  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  The  new 
boundary  breaks  up  this  movement. 

There  will  probably  be  a  marked  shifting  of  population  when  the  new  i 
boundaries  in  the  Balkans  are  finally  established  by  detailed  surveys.  ^^J 
The  hatreds  which  divide  Balkan  peoples  are  long-standing,  and  to  ^j"!. 
these  there  has  now  been  added  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  atrocities 
(of  which  all  the  Balkan  nations  were  guilty)  during  the  Second  Balkan 
War  find  the  World  War.  The  Macedonians  flee  from  the  Greeks 
in  western  Thrace,  while  the  Jews  and  Armenians  remain  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  new  trade  that  Greek  immigration  into  the  area  will 
create.  The  Turks,  who  form  the  hu-gest  element  of  the  population, 
may  wish  to  go  into  the  new  state  of  Constantinople  or  even  into  Asia, 
where  they  may  come  under  French  or  British  tutelage. 

If  the  political  boundaries  have  been  drawn  reasonably  close  to 
the  ethnic  bonndeuies,  such  a  movement  of  population  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect.  It  will  put  people  of  the  same  race  and  reli^on 
under  a  common  flag ;  it  will  prevent  the  starting  of  the  irredentist 
movements  that  arise  'in  islands  and  peninsulas  of  people  separated 
from  their  kinsmen  across  an  international  boundary.  The  extraordi- 
nary hatred  of  one  people  for  another  throughout  central  Europe  will 
be  lessened  only  if  the  processes  of  migration  are  added  to  a  strong 
economic  revival.  Hatreds  are  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  face  (^ 
profitable  trade.  Unless  tendencies  mitigating  hatred  are  cultivated, 
the  minorities  treaties  will  be  worthless ;  if  natural  tendencies  towards 
friendship  can  be  created,  the  minorities  treaties  will  become  obsolete. 

There  promises  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Balkans  an  experiment  TrMtyfor 
in  the  transfer  of  peoples  which  will  be  of  great  practical  interest  ^5*" 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  problems  of  irredentisra.    By  a  treaty  p^ortw 
between  Greece  and  Bulgaria  (1919),  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
ciprocal and  voluntary  migration  of  ethnic,  religious,  and  linguistic 
minorities.    This  will  enable  Greeks  fiving  in  Bulgaria,  who  desire 
to  move  into  Greece,  to  do  so  under  favorable  conditions ;  and  the 
same  opportunity  will  be  given  to  Bulgarians  living  in  Greece,  who 
desire  to  return  to  Bulgaria.    It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that 
such  an  expedient  would  greatly  diminish  persecutions  and  promote 
harmony  by  allowing  people  to  leave  a  state  whose  laws  and  customs 
were  irksome  or  whose  treatment  of  them  seemed  hard. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

THE  ALBAHIAH   UOUITTAINEERS 

ThB  nn-        Of  all  the  unruly  elements  in  the  Turkish  Empire  there  were  few 

[Jjj,^^'    that  gave  so  much  trouble  as  the  Albanians.    One  military  expedi- 

Aii»^       tion  after  another  had  to  be  sent  out  to  punish  disorderly  bands. 

Though  Albania  is  only  a  little  larger  than  the  state  of  Vermont 

and  has  hardly  a  million  people,  it  is  a  Bidkan  storm  center  from  which 

grave  issues  may  arise.    The  Lake  Scutari  region  on  the  northern 

frontier  is  a  problem  area  where   conflicting  interests  camiot    be 

reconciled  save  by  a  long  process  of  negotiation  and  adjustment. 

it«ir'a  It  wiU  be  seen  from  Figure  131  that  Albania  is  just  opposite  the 

longed-    tiggi  of  tiig  Italian  boot.    If  the  Adriatic  is  to  be  in  truth  an  Italian 

to  annaz      lake,  Italy  will  be  vitally  interested  in  Albania ;  in  a  similar  case  the 

United  States  declared  in  1898,  Euid  has  since  maintained,  that  the 

affairs  of  Cuba  are  of  vital  concern  to  her,  Cuba  being  a  small  and 

relatively  weak  country  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Florida.    Albania 

is  about  ludf  this  distance,  or  forty-five  miles,  from  Italy. 

THE  CHABACTEB  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

iMrtribu-  Albania  is  a  country  of  mountains,  deep-cut  by  streams  that  flow 

''""id'ia      **"''  **  *^^  Adriatic.    There  are  settled  populations  in  the  vtdleys  and 
Aibuia       about  the  ports.    The  narrow   seacoast  plmns  and  deltas,  while 
fertile,  are  unhealthful  and  thinly  inhabited.    The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  shepherds  who  are  in  general  of  unsettled 
habits,  migrating  from  place  to  place  and  preserving  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  past. 
CtMtoaot        Albania  has  few  roads  and  almost  no  railroads.    Her  people,  on 
^IJj^       account  of  the  broken  character  of  the  relief,  live  in  isolated  groups ; 
duw  and  the  unit  of  organized  life  is  the  clan,  which  exhibits  a  spirit  of 

local  independence.  Like  some  other  moimtain  peoples,  the  Al- 
banians have  perpetuated  the  ancient  custom  of  the  feud.  The 
processes  of  law  are  too  slow  and  impersonal  for  the  impatient  habit 
of  thought  and  frtiedom  of  spirit  of  men  who  enjoy  the  unrestrained 
life  and  open  ways  of  the  mountains.  In  their  view,  guilt  is  personal 
and  punishment  must  be  equally  so,  and  it  must  be  swift  and  hot. 
The  trouble  with  the  feud,  here  as  elsewhere,  lies  in  the  never-ending 
chain  of  murders  to  which  members  of  opposing  tribes  are  committed  by 
a  system  that  has  no  place  for  the  deliberate  work  of  a  jury.  One  can 
but  admire  the  type  of  bravery  which  these  moimtain  people  exhibit. 
They  have  never  stopped  to  soliloquize  about  honor.    Whether  it 
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was  a  wrong  done  by  a 
man  &om  a  neighbor- 
ing clan  or  whether  it 
was  the  exactions  of 
the  taxgatherer,  they 
went  to  the  extremity 
of  physical  danger  to 
defend  their  rights  as 
they  saw  them. 

Ruling  men  such  as 
these,  the  Turk  made 
poor  progress  in  his 
nearly  five  hundred 
years  of  control ;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Albanians  are  com- 
posed of  Mohamme- 
dans chiefly,  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Turkish 
rule  was  no  stronger 
than  that  of  the  Kurds 
in  eastern  Turkey  (Fig. 
216),  another  lawless 
element  inhabiting  a 
mountainous  country. 
It  is  only  a  nominal  ad- 
herence that  they  have 
■given  to  the  Moslem 
faith.  And  manystrong 
tribes  and  influential 
modern  leaders  are 
Christians  and  have  op- 
posed Turkish  rule  and  promoted  interest  in  a  national  Albanian 
program.  Let  us  see  what  progress  in  settling  the  Albanian  question 
the  other  powers  have  made  since  1913. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS   OF  THE  ALBANIAN  QUESTION 

At  the  close  of  the  First  Balkan  War,  the  Turkish  possessions  in  dicm 

Europe  were  divided  and  taken  over  by  the  Balkan  states,  except  p^ 

for  two  areas  (treaty  of  London,  May  1913')  :  W3 
•To  be  distiDguished  from  the  aecret  treaty  of  London  of  1915  (page  263). 
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(1)  From  the  Enos-Midia  line  (Fig.  150)  to  the  Straits.  Turkey 
was  still  to  have  sovereign  rights. 

(2)  The  ill-defined  region  known  as  Albania  was  to  have  its  bound- 
aries and  status  determined  by  the  great  powers. 

The  second  of  these  two  decisions  was  taken  at  the  insistence  of  the 
great  powers,  who  were  influenced  by  Austria's  demand  that  she 
be  freed  from  the  menace  of  Russian  intrigue  on  the  Adriatic.  This 
she  feared  if  Serbia  (a  Slav  state  backed  by  Russia)  were  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  Adriatic  by  absorbing  Albania.  Now  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  at  least  a  part  of  Albania  was  precisely  one  of  the  considera- 
tions that  had  tempted  Serbia  to  join  Bulgaria  and  Greece  in  the  First 
Balkan  War  for  the  overthrow  of  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  She 
was  l£tndlocked,  and  she  wanted  a  window  on  the  Adriatic  or  on  the 
i^ean  (Saloniki).  The  dream  of  a  Jugo-Slav  state,  with  Dahnatia 
and  Montenegro  to  furni^  the  desired  outlet,  had  not  then  attained 
the  shape  of  reaUty. 

Austria-Hungary  was  the  more  anxious  to  keep  Serbia  small  and 
weak  because  she  had  miUions  of  Jugo-Slavs  within  her  frontiers,  and 
their  restlessness  had  time  and  again  given  the  Austrian  rulers  grave 
anxiety.  Should  they  develop  the  war  spirit  of  their  victorious 
countrymen  in  Serbia,  they  might  menace  the  integrity  of  the  poly- 
glot Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  The  other  great  powers  confirmed 
Austria-Hungary  in  her  position  and  kept  Serbia  out  of  Albania  and 
the  Dalmatian  region.  Thus  they  furnished  Serbia  with  an  additional 
reason  for  embarking  on  the  Second  Balkan  War. 

As  for  Albania,  her  vague  frontiers  were  never  defined  by  the  suc- 
cessive powers  that  dealt  with  her.  Varioi^  proposids  are  shown  in 
Figure  154.  The  line  fixed  by  the  London  Conference  of  1913  was 
accepted  by  all,  except  the  Albanians  themselves,  as  marking  the 
limits  of  national  sovereignty.  The  limits  were  highly  artificial, 
cutting  not  only  lines  of  economic  intercoiffse  but  also  tribed  ties,  the 
strongest  bond  in  the  primitive  society  of  Albania. 

WiUiam  of  Wied,  a  German  prince,  was  placed  on  the  newly  es- 
tablished throne  of  Albania  (1913).  When  the  war  began  in 
1914,  both  throne  and  monarch  disappeared,  and  Albania  reverted 
to  a  condition  of  local  government.  Northern  and  central  Albania 
were  overrun  by  the  Austrian  armies,  which  for  four  years  held  a 
mihtary  line  a  little  north  of  Valona.  In  1918  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  Balkans  advanced,  and  Albania  was  re-won. 

By  a  secret  treaty  made  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy 
just  before  Italy  entered  the  World  War,  the  great  powers  planned 
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to  divide  Albania,  giving  the  north- 
em  part  to  Montenegro  or  to  Jugo- 
slavia (treaty  of  London,  1915). 
The  central  section  was  to  become 
a  self-governing  Mohammedan 
state.  The  southern  section,  with 
Valona,  was  to  become  Italian  ter- 
ritory. In  Jxme  1917  Italy  de- 
clared a  protectorate  over  Albania, 
and  assumed  that  the  Allies  ap- 
proved her  remaining  there. 

The  Albanian  national  leaders 
charged  that  directly  after  the 
armistice  of  1918,  Italy  sought  by 
forcible  colonization  and  the  in-  eootroi 

troduction  of  Italian  schools  to 
Italianize  southern  Albania.  It  is 
difficult  for  Albania  to  contest  the 
acts  of  her  neighbors,  because  she 
is  not  united.  Her  political  in- 
stitutions are  elementary  and  weak ; 
she  has  no  railroads  to  knit  the 
country  into  a  unit ;  there  is  no 
really  strong  national  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  people ; 
her  position  tempts  stronger  neigh- 
bors to  covet  her  land  and  ports. 

For  a  long  time  Italy  insisted  Italian  de 

tlial   I'n  arrv  I'aae.  oho  Tniial  Ixivo   a  ^'°-  ^^-     Schematic  reprraentation  of   pro-  ilr«  for 

tnat  m  any  case  Sne  must  nave   a  poBeddivisionofAlbBmaaccordingtotheBecret  muidat. 

naval  base  at  the  port  of  Valona  treaty  of  London,  1915,  between  Italy,  Great  oTar 

J  «>   •       .1      1  .      .-  Britain,  France,  and  RuBsia,  Albania 

and  a  sufficiently  large  protectmg 

zone  for  land  operations  in  case  of  attack.  This  would  assure  her 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Athiatic  and  protect  her  entire  eastern 
coast,  a  highly  important  matter  when  we  realize  that  she  is  singu-. 
larly  exposed  to  attack  by  sea  and  has  the  densest  population  of 
any  Mediterranean  state  (Fig.  67).  In  the  face  of  a  strong  land 
attack  by  Albanian  forces,  Italy  withdrew  from  Valona  in  the  summer 
of  1920.  The  Albanians  were  stirred  to  action  by  the  belief  that 
Italy  had  agreed  to  approve  the  cession  of  southern  Albania  to  Greece 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  securing  an  Albanian  mandate  from  the 
great  powers. 
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IHE  PEOPLE  OF  ALBANIA 

DffWiw-  The  northern  Albanians  are 

^^^"'  distributed   along   the   valley 

«>••»'•  floors  tributary  to  Lake  ScuUui, 

and  about  the  lake  border 
itself.  South  and  east  of  these 
groups  are  the  true  moun- 
taineers, the  most  primitive  of 
all,  a  pastoral  people  of  rude 
life  and  custom.  Still  farther 
south  are  bands  of  population 
along  the  valleys,  separated 
from  each  other  by  high  and 
steep  mountain  chains  with 
few  passes.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  country  are  good 
agricultiu'aldistrictswith  larger 
towns,  like  Koritsa.  Along  the 
eeistern  margin  of  the  main 
Albanian  mountain  mass  are 
broad,  rich  valleys  where  out- 
liers of  Albanian  population 
live  in  large  munbers,  as  for 
example,  tjskub,  Prizren,  and 
Okhrida. 

The  people  of  southern  Al- 
bania have  many  resemblances 
to  the  Greeks.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Argyrocastro  there 
is  a  strong  pro-Greek  feeling, 
on  account  of  Greek  schools; 
but  north  of  this  region  again 

FlQ.   156.     Albanian  eOmography,   relioona.  and   the  Albanian  national  SpMt  is 

tound^M.    For  a  kpy  to  the  numbers,  see  the  panel  strong  and  hatred  of  the  Greeks 

at  the  bottom  of  tho  map.    The  region  north  of  the    ,  "         ,^  _ 

Shkum  hi  River  is  the  more  typicallyAl  ban  bin.   Greek   intense.      The  tOWU  of  KoritSa 

sentiment  prevnilB  at  Argvrocastro  and  Albanian    •      » in     _■ l •     *!,„  » 

»ntim.M.iK<,Ht«ruiiivi,n..   Nott  ih.t  idi  tt.  «  Albaiiiaii.  and  80  IS  the  ter- 

principal  tonne,  of  which  Scutari  is  the  largest,  lie  rif^fv  arOUUd  it- 
near  the  border  of  the  country  and  have  been  oocu-  ^  ,  "  .  ii_  •  i. 
Centenol  pied  one  after  another  by  foraign  powers  most  of  the  lu  northcm  Albania  tuC 
Albanian  time  since  the  First  Balkan  War  (1912),  despite  the  _,„,,„,„:„  riPAnlp  r^PTWTld  UTtOn 
interest  fact  that  Albania  won  ila  indcpcndenn;  from  Turkey  DlOUnlain  pCOpiC  QCpena  Upon 
•ndopfW-  in  1912.  The  effect  has  been  to  prevent  the  people  \jiQ  market  tOWflS  fof  a  great 
dtian  from  taking  united  action  on  national  questions.  -  .  .  ,._  .  , 
See  Ficure  129  for  a  relief  map  of  the  BalkaDa.  many    01    their   lite  neeOS,  and 
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Fia.  1&7.    Fait  ol  the  town  ot  Koritsa,  aoutliem  Albania. 

these  market  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Scutari,  are  in  Serbian  or 
Montenegrin  territory.  The  result  is  that  in  mountain  commimities, 
far  from  Scutari,  there  is  ahnost  general  scarcity  of  the  products  of 
the  towns.  Everywhere  the  frontiers  are  practically  closed,  and  there 
is  almost  complete  stagnation  of  economic  life. 

The  life  of  the  Albanian  mountaineer  has  been  unsettled  by  long  Prevalence 
military  occupation.     Patrols  of  Albanians  and  Serbs  were  obhged  ^,J^! 
to  guard  almost  all  the  roads  in  1919-1920,  after  the  Itahan  and  «»*«i« 
French  forces  of  occupation  had  gone.     No  one  could  travel  in 
Albania  without  an  armed  guard,  and  bands  of  mountaineers  com* 
mitted  atrocities  in  many  sections.     The  general  luirest  was  fostered 
by  Serbian  conscription  in  areas  of  Albanian  population  included 
within  the  Jugo-Slav  frontiers. 

THE  PROSPECT  FOB  tlNTTED  ALBANIA 

In  the  meantime  Albanian  leaders  are  working  for  the  union  of  the  preMnt^ui 
Albanian  people  into  one  state,  and  their  efforts  have  resulted  in  '^""'wi 
admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  a  recognition  of  independence. 
A  provisional  government  has  made  a  preliminary  agreement  with 
Italy  which  leaves  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  peninsulas  on  either 
ade  of  the  harbor  of  Valona  and  of  the  islands  that  guard  the 
api^oaches,  but  releases  the  town  cmd  port  to  Albania.    Italy  also 
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obtains  reoognition  of  her  paramount  political  interest  in  Albanian 
affairs  ss  part  of  her  general  program  of  Adriatic  defense.  It  will 
be  important  to  have  the  final  boundaries  of  Albania  carefully  drawn, 
so  as  to  bring  about  union,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  Albanians  directly 
connected  with  the  main  body,  and  ensure  economic  prospterity, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  enduring  peace.  However,  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  unified  state  will  be  doubly  difficult  in  a  land  with 
almost  no  railroads,  few  newspapers,  and  a  high  degree  of  Illiteracy. 
Also  opposed  to  the  unifying  processes  are  the  rivalries  of  bordering 
states — Greece,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Italy.  If  in  furthering  their  com- 
mercial interests  these  states  employ  the  traditional  forms  of  political 
propaganda,  there  may  ensue  disorder,  if  not  disaster. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

THE  REUHITBD   GKEGK  LAKDS 

There  are  three  «alient  periods  of  development  in  Greek  history  to 
which  attention  may  be  directed  for  an  understanding  of  the  modem 
Greek  program  and  the  new  boundaries  of  Greece ; 

(1)  The  etu-ly  period  of  Greek  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

(2)  The  revival  of  Greek  national  feeling  that  led  to  the  war  of 
independence  in  1829. 

(3)  TheterritoriaIgrowthoftheunmedialepast(1912  to  1920)  that 
has  culminated  in  the  Greece  of  today. 

The  first  period  spanned  a  space  of  many  centmies,  until  Greek  col- 
onies were  established  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Se6u 
By  the  8th  century  b.c.  the  Greek  people  occupied  an  area,  far  greater 
than  Greece  itself,  and  some  of  the  larger  and  earUer  settlements, 
particularly  on  the  ^Egean,  "were  ready  to  send  out  colonies  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  parent  land." 

The  motive  for  emigration  was  at  first  the  pressure  of  population  rim  qi 
in  Greece.    Later  the  Greeks  invaded  the  PhoeniciEui  trading  areas,  ^''^^,-etai 
their  pirates  preying  upon  the  conomerce  of  the  Phcenicians.    A  spirit  u>d  pouti- 
of  adventure,  travel,  and  foreign  settlement  marked  the  rise  of  C^«ek  **''**" 
power  upon  the  sea.    It  was  natural  that  conquest  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  development  of  this  power,  and  at  length  in  Alexan- 
der's time  (SSI  B.C.)  effective  Greek  control  was  extended  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  which  for  many  centuries  was  to  mark  the  line  between 
the  enterprising,  virile  peoples  of  the  west  and  the  more  static  oriental 
cultmre  of  Asia. 

The  maritime  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  their  skill  as  traders,  their 
occupation  of  the  entire  jEgean  realm,  their  distribution  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  basins  as  merchants  and  carriers, 
their  hold  upon  the  commercial  ouUete  of  the  lands  tributary  to  these 
basins,  their  settlement  in  patches  and  fringes  of  population  on  tlie 
seacoasts  of  lands  inhabited  by  non-Greek  peoples  —  all  these  factors 
converge  upon  the  problems  of  the  moment  and  render  the  tracing 
of  Greek  boundaries  exceedingly  difficult  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to 
the  nations  that  border  Greece  io  the  Near  East. 
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Fia.  15S.  The  map  embraces  tlie  whole  field  at  Greek  territorial  daima.  For  detailed  bounda- 
ries in  the  Smyrna  aud  Constantinople  districts  see  Ficuies  Idl  and  207.  The  Armenian 
boundary  southwest  oF  TreUsond  is  subject  to  modifications  in  detail.  The  oesaion  of  the 
Dodeoaneee  to  Greece  by  Italy  (eiceptins  Rhodes,  which  Italy  retains)  was  by  treaty  between 
Italy  and  Greece,  but  with  general  Allied  sanction.  With  "  BouDdarieB  srsnted  by  the  Peace 
Conference  "  in  the  legend  are  grouped  present  de  facio  boundaries  such  as  the  Albano-Gieek 
and  Serbo-Greek  boundaries. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  rise  of  Greek  power  there  went  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city-state,  the  first  great  milestone  in  the  progress  of 
liberal  government.  Attica  became  the  symbol  of  democracy,  and 
thoi^h  it  was  but  a  seed  that  was  planted  there,  the  fruit  eventually 
home  contributed  to  llie  political  life  and  institutions  of  democratic 
governments  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  fortmies  of  the  Greek 
people  in  the  period  of  their  long  eclipse.  In  modified  (Byzantine) 
form  Greek  civilization  survived  during  the  interval  between  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.C.  and  the  ultimate  winning 
of  Greek  independence  in  1829  (the  treaty  of  Adrianople).  At  letist  in 
name,  Constantinople  was  a  Greek  city  for  a  thousand  years.  Here  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  took  its  rise,  Eind  from  this  and  other  centers 
of  Greek  Ufe  and  cultiire  there  radiated  the  power  of  Greek  ideals  in 
literature,  art,  and  government  that  for  centuries  profoundly  affected 
.  the  Roman  world ;  some  of  its  impulses  are  felt  even  in  the  life  and 
institutions  of  our  own  time.  Yet  in  the  long  centuries  of  eclipse, 
profound  changes  were  to  affect  the  Greek  people.  Ths  racial 
character  itself  weis  ethnically  altered.  Strong  Slavic  infusions  took 
place.  The  genius  of  the  people  declined.  Many  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  including  even  those  who  live  within  sight  of  the  Acropolis, 
are  ignorant  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  Greek  life.    In  place  <^  the 
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odysseyB  of  ancient  Greece,  we  have  in  modem  times  the  sordid  tale 
of  petty  trading  and  hiirtering  in  the  ports  of  the  Near  Eastern  world. 

In  spite  of  the  Greek  decline,  there  are  two  qualities  that  stand  out 
with  striking  prominence.  The  first  is  the  capacity  of  the  Greek  to 
absorb  the  people  who  invade  his  lands.  The  invader,  whether  it  was 
Albanian  or  Slav,  who  penetrated  the  Greek  peninsula,  came  to  have 
something  more  than  a  veneer  of  Hellenic  cultmre ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  assimilation  into  a  mode  of  life,  a  regional  spirit,  as  distinc- 
tive as  that  of  the  Hellenic  lands.  Something  of  this  regional  spirit 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  quality —  the  tenacity  shown  in 
never-fading  desire  for  independence  and  the  reunion  of  Greek  lands, 
at  least  about  the  borders  of  the  j^ean.  Doubtless  there  could  more 
than  once  have  been  a  realization  of  this  aim  if  the  Greeks  had  not 
lacked  that  vital  thing  necessary  to  national  power  €ind  welfare — the 
unity  of  its  people.  Just  as  the  city-states  fell  to  quarreling  with  each 
other  (for  example,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  of  431-404  b.c.')  and 
finally  almost  extinguished  their  national  inheritance,  so  in  the  later 
history  of  Greece  rival  chieftains  and  the  leadera  of  opposing  factions 
have  harmed  Greece  as  much  as  has  the  outsider.    - 

Finally,  through  the  bitter  lessons  of  Turkish  rule,  from  1456  down  Greek 
to  1829,  Greek  leaders  were  taught  the  necessity  of  working  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  and  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence  at  last  achieved 
freedom  from  the  Turk.  The  history  of  Greece  from  that  time  for- 
ward is  marked  by  almost  incessant  internal  disorder  and  by  the 
practical  overlordship  of  the  great  powers  of  western  Europe.  To 
mention  only  one  episode  in  her  foreign  relations,  the  war  with  Turkey 
in  1897  brought  upon  Greece  a  heavy  indemnity  of  $20,000,000 ;  and 
in  addition  sJie  was  forced  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  territory  on  her 
northern  frontier. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  the  pro-German  sympathies  of 
King  Constantine,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Emperor  William  of 
Germany,  led  to  a  long  internal  struggle,  ending  in  1917  with  the 
flight  of  the  king  and  the  elevation  to  leadership  of  Venizelos,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern  Europe.  Thereafter  Greece 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  though  her  total  war  effort  in 
1917-1918  amounted  to  but  little,  she  had  participated  heartily  in  the 
Balkan  War  of  1912  by  which  Turkey  was  all  hut  ousted  from  Europe. 
She  had  still  further  extended  her  territory,  at  the  expense  of  Bul- 
garia, in  the  Second  Balkan  War,  and  in  1914  her  frontier  stood  aa 
represented  in  Figure  150.  Late  in  1920,  as  the  result  of  popular  vote, 
the  government  of  Venizelos  fell.    Constantine  returned"  to  the  Greek 
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throne,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  whether  this  means  a  repudiation  of 
the  Venizelos  program. 

In  the  new  settlement  of  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East  it  was  the 
Greek  plan  to  lay  claim  to  the  most  important  Greek  lands  in  the 
Near  Eastern  realm.  These  we  shall  now  discuss  in  detail  in  the 
following  order :  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the  Dodecanese,  Smyrna,  Epirus, 
Trebizond,  Cyprus. 

THE  DIVISION   OF   MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia  under  Alexander  became  the  heart  of  a  great- empire, 
and  some  measure  of  ite  greatness  was  retained  by  the  country  until 
the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  14th  century,  when,  in  common  with 
otber  Balkan  lands,  it  became  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  With 
the  revivEil  of  nationalities  in  the  Balkans,  particularly  in  the  19th 
century,  the  Macedonian  question  in  its  modem  aspect  took  form. 

HaeadoM*  The  region  has  always  bad  indefinite  boundaries.  It  reaches  the 
sea  at  Saloniki  on  the  south,  extends  westward  to  Lake  Okhrida  and 
the  Albanian  frontier,  merges  almost  insensibly  on  the  east  into  Bul- 
garian territory  in  the  Strumitsa  region,  and  on  the  north  reaches  as 
far  as  Uakiib.  Within  these  limits  the  population  may  be  estimated 
around  2,000,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  aie  Christians  and  the  rest 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  with  some  Jews  in  the  towns,  notably  at 
Saloidki.  In  population  as  in  position  the  region  is  a  transition  land. 
The  language  has  qualities  that  resemble  both  Bulgarian  and  Serbian. 
Church  membership  in  many  cases  classifies  a  man  "racially."  From 
Figure  159  it  wUl  be  seen  tiiat  Macedonia  Ues  at  the  meeting  place 
of  three  Balkan  states,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  and  it  was 
natural  that  each  of  these  states  shoiJd  make  tui  effort  to  impose  its 
culture  upon  the  people  and  develop  a  nationalist  sentiment  among 
them.  Bulgarian  claims  rested  upon  one-time  possession  of  the 
region  and  the  racial  character  of  the  people.  But  the  Serbs  also 
held  the  country  for  a  time  and  left  a  deep  impress  there,  for  exam- 
ple, in  architecture  and  literature. 

AthMtv         Tb®  chief  media  of  propaganda  were  the  school  and  the  church. 

of  pouticai  Until  her  wars  for  independence  early  in  the  19th  century,  Greece 
led  in  influence  because  of  the  strength  of  her  church  organization  and 
her  superior  culture.  Her  hold  was  all  the  stronger  because  she  oper- 
ated chiefly  in  the  towns,  where  powerful  Greek  merchants  lived,  and 
the  towns  in  turn  greatly  influenced  the  country  districts  tributary  to 
■  them.  Even  Rumania  joined  in  the  effort  to  penetrate  Macedonia 
and  win  adherence  to  her  program  of  national  expansion.    This  she 
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Fia.  159.  Conflicting  views  on  ethnography  of  the  Macedonian  region  by  a  Bulgarian,  Ischerkoff 
IPetermamu  Mitleilunoen,  1B15,  PI,  44),  and  a  Serbian.  Cviji6  (Report  oj  the  Inlernational  Com- 
Trrission  to  Inquiit  inln  the  Causes  and  Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wan.  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  1915),    Existing  international  bouadariea  are  ahown  by  heavy  dash-and-dot 

was  able  to  do  because  of  the  presence  of  Vlacbs  in  large  numbers  — 
probably  between  75,000  and  100,000  in  all  in  tbe  Macedonian  coun- 
try (Fig.  145).  In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  Bulgaria  was  favored 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Exarchist,  or  Bulgeirian,  church  in  1870 
by  Turkish  authority.  The  Exarch  was  head  of  the  church  Euid  was 
able  to  further  Bulgarian  interests  by  impressing  upon  all  members 
of  his  church  the  national,  or  Bulgarian,  character  of  their  religion. 

By  tbe  secret  alliance  between  Serbia  and  Bulgitria  before  the  First  i 
Balkan  War  a  detailed  line  was  agreed  upon,  beyond  which  Serbia  was  ™  IS^s«- 
"to  formulate  no  territorial  claim,"  and  a  contested  zone  which  ex-  on<iB*ik«i 
tended  westward  far  enou^  to  include  tJskiib  and  Dibra  was  reserved 
for  arbitration  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  (Fig.  150).  But  Bulgeu-ia  made 
unexpected  gains  in  eastern  Thrace,  and  the  powers  decided  to  form 
an  independent  Albania  in  tbe  regions  where  Serbia  had  hoped  to 
increase  her  territory.    Wherefore  Serbia  denounced  the  territorial 
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terms  of  the  alliance,  and  the  Second  Balkan  War  resolted.  With 
the  complete  success  of  Serbia  and  Greece  they  divided  the  country 
as  shown  in  Figure  150.  Serbia  obtained'  still  more  territory  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria  which  followed  the  World  War,  whereby 
the  Strumitsa  salient,  with  other  bits  of  territory,  was  ceded  to  her 
(that  is,  to  Jugo-Slavia).  The  local  disarrangement  of  life  which  this 
brought  about  was  very  serious.  Macedonians  in  large  numbers  had 
emigrated  from  Serbian  territory  into  the  Strumilsa  sfdient  at  the 
close  of  the  Balkan  wars,  and  with  the  cession  of  this  territory  to 
Jugo-Slavia  they  have  again  been  required  to  move, 
preient  The  Macedonian  question,  once  the  chief  political  problem  of  the 

Hacedoniu  Near  East,  has  ptissed  into  an  entirely  new  phase.  Neither  Greece 
tnastioa  ^or  Serbia  is  expected  to  give  up  Macedonian  territory  for  a  possible 
future  Macedonia.  The  Macedonians  are  without  leaders  of  real 
ability,  and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  population  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  have  or  to  express  a  common  public  opinon. 
There  are  no  significant  resources.  It  is  a  poor  coimtry,  largely  de- 
forested and  peu-tly  desolate,  and  will  always  be  conamercially  tributary 
to  communities  that  are  richer  and  economically  better  balanced. 
It  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  Macedonian  question  will  be  re- 
vived except  through  the  possible  cruelties  of  Greeks  and  Serbs  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Macedonians,  a  danger  of  the  kind  which  it 
itas  the  chief  purpose  of  the  minorities  treaties  to  avoid. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   THRACE 

Dbtribo-  An  extension  of  her  eastern  frontier  in  Thrace  £is  far  as  the  Black 

Gneksfai  ^^  gives  Greece  control  of  the  entire  southern  littoral  of  the  Balkan 
Tbnta  peniusula,  and  with  this  acquisition  go  commercial  advantage  of 
peculiar  interest  to  a  seafaring  and  trading  population  Uke  the  Greeks. 
In  support  of  her  claim  to  this  important  strip  of  territory  Greece 
pointed  to  the  thousand  years  of  control  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  Empire,  and  to  the  large  number  of  Greek  people 
in  eastern  and  western  Thrace,  who  would  have  numbered  still  more 
had  it  not  been  for  the  massacres  by  Turks  and  Bulgarians  in  the 
Balkan  wars  and  in  the  recent  World  War  itself.  An  ethnic  map 
of  the  region  is  difBcult  to  construct  because  of  the  unequal  character 
of  the  statistics  and  the  lack  of  any  statistics  at  all  for  important 
places.  This  much  is  surely  known,  that  the  two  principal  towns, 
Adrianople  and  Kirk  Kilisse,  are  chiefly  Greek  and  that  in  the  region 
as  a  whole  Greeks  outnumber  Turks.  Bulgarians  form  the  third  of 
the  three  principal  ethnic  groups.     The  mixture  of  populations  is 
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due  to  the  historical  character  of  Thrace  as  a  transition  re^on  hetween 
Turkish  and  Balkan  peoples.  The  problem  was  further  confused  by 
the  effect  of  the  two  Balkan  wars  and  the  World  War,  which  displaced 
or  destroyed  whole  sections  of  the  population.  Before  1912  the  Greeks 
in  eastern  Thrace  (east  of  the  Maritsa)  numbered  400,000  as  against 
250,000  Turks  and  50,000  Bulgarians.  According  to  Greek  estimates 
western  Thrace  had  a  population  of  400,000,  of  whom  70,000  only 
were  Greeks,  59,000  Bulgarians,  and  235,000  Turks.  Bulgarian  fig- 
ures ascribe  185,000  Bulgarians  to  the  region  and  only  32,000  Greeks. 
GrMk  In  laying  claim  to  tbe  whole  of  Thrace,  Greece  had  the  powerful 

o(  Tiii«M  argument  that  if  any  portion  of  the  coast  bordering  the  jEgean 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  the  harbors  of  that 
coast  would  furnish  bases  for  submarine  attacks  upon  the  long  coast 
line  of  Greece. ,  By  the  terms  of  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  treaties 
she  wins  all  the  territory  of  eastern  and  western  Thrace  except  a  small 
area  at  Constantinople,  though  a  coastal  strip  on  the  sea  of  Marmara 
is  to  be  under  Allied  control  (Fig.  158). 
Kartric-  By  acquiring  Thrace,  Greece  has  achieved  the  principal  psirt  of  her 

obUptiDiu  program  of  the  reunion  of  Greek  lands.  She  is  restricted,  howevet, 
in  three  important  matters : 

(1)  She  must  guarantee  Bulgaria  freedom  of  transit  to  the  JEgean 
through  Thrace. 

(2)  The  Maritsa  is  to  be  constituted  an  international  river  upon 
application  to  the  League  of  Nations  of  the  states  bordering 
that  river,  —  that  is,  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece. 

(3)  She  undertakes  to  protect  minority  populations,  especially  at 
Adrianople,  where  the  racial  elements  are  to  have  representa- 
tion in  the  local  government  according  to  a  scheme  prepared 
by  Greece. 

It  is  further  provided,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  Turks 
in  Thrace  and  the  large  number  of  Greeks  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea  emd  elsewhere  under  Turkish  sovereignty,  that  Greece 
and  Turkey  may  negotiate  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  their 
nationals. 

THE  DODECANESE   AND   OTHEB   ISLANDS  OF  THE   ^GEAN 

ifaHu  When  she  secured  liberation  &om  Turkish  rule  in    1829,  Greece 

JJ^""  acquired  only  a  portion  of  her  national  territory.  An  important  part 
of  her  population  is  located  in  a  group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Ana- 
tolia and  south  of  Smyrna,  known  as  the  Dodecanese.    The  popu- 
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lation  comprises  100,000  Greeks  as  compared  with  13,000  persons  of 
other  Dationalities.  By  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne,  whidi 
closed  the  Italo-Turkish  War,  the  islands  were  to  be  occupied  by 
Italy  mitil  Turkey  had  withdrawn  offlcers,  troops,  and  officials  from 
Libya.  B^ore  these  agreements  had  been  completed  the  World  War 
broke  out,  and  in  the  peace  settlement  of  1920  with  Turkey  the 
Dodecanese  were  ceded  to  Italy;  but  at  the  same  time  Italy  and 
Greece  signed  a  separate-  treaty  transferring  the  islands  to  Greece. 
Rhodes  alone  was  retained  by  Italy,  though  a  qualified  plebiscite  is 
provided  for  at  the  end  of  five  years  (page  326). 

Commercially  the  islands  are  not  important.    They  have  little  Poadu* 
arable  ground,  no  industries  of  importance,  and  no  maritime  activity  ^Jj^** 
except  some  sponge  fishing.    Conditions  of  life  are  distinctly  hard. 
But  the  islands  do  form  an  important  base  for  the  commercial  pene- 
tration of  Anatoha. 

As  a  result  of  the  Balkan  wars,  Greece  had  already  received  GnA 
Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Mytilene,  Samos,  Nikaria,  and  Chios,  in  addi-  £^^,„ 
tion  to  other  smaller  islands  in  the  JEgean.    She  now  receives  Imbros  i*wii 
and  Tenedos.    The  total  area  of  these  islands  is  somewhat  less  than 
2000  square  miles,  and  they  have  a  population  of  etbout  825,000,  of 
whom  90  per  cent  are  Greek.    The  islands  are  of  moderate  commer- 
cial importance. 

THE  SMYRNA   REGION 

Among  outlying  territories  it  is  the  Smyrna  region  that  is  of  chief  rtt  Ormki 
interest  to  Greece,  for  here  live  about  600,000  Greeks  in  an  area  but  ^  *"'™* 
little  larger  than  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  city  of  Smyrna  has 
375,000  people  and  is  now  the  largest  city  in  the  Greek  world,  Athens 
having  hut  168,000.  Ever  since  the  coming  of  the  Turk  (early  I5th 
century),  these  Greeks  have  been  under  the  government  of  an  alien 
conquering  race.  Durir^  the  World  War  they  were  badly  treated, 
and  during  the  period  of  peace-making  they  were  alleged  to  be  in 
serious  danger  of  massacre  by  Tiu-kish  troops. 

To  save  the  Greek  population  from  possible  attacks  by  the  Turksi  orMk  occn- 
the  Allies  permitted  Greece  to  land  troops  at  Smyrna  and  occupy  the  SJ!^*f 
adjacent  district.    Allied  warships  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  compuca- 
operations  if  necessary,  Ein  action  that  was  complicated  by  the  pres-  th^  iMiau 
ence  of  the  Italians  immediately  to  the  south.     Unauthorized  by  the  *  "*  *^"' 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  —  in  fact,  in  the  face  of  its  direct  protests 
—  the  Italians  landed  troops  in  the  Adalia  region  on  the  pretext  of 
protecting  their  interests.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  no  inter- 
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ests  there  wntby  of 
mention.  Clashes  oc- 
curred between  Greek 
and  Italian  troops,  and 
finally  (July  1919)  the 
peace  conference  sent  a 
military  mission  to 
Smyrna  to  establish  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  and 
Italian  military  occu- 


The  Greeks  are  a 
coast  and  island  people. 
The  JEgean  is  their 
sea  historically.  The 
Trojan  War  was  prima- 
rily an  issue  of  the 
Greek  need — a  need 
still  existing— for  free 
the    grain 


lands  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  Smyrna  region  Greeks  have  been  set- 
tled for  thousands  of  years.  With  the  city  and  the  region  adjacent 
to  it  is  associated  a  great  deal  of  Greek  history  and  tradition,  and  it 
has  long  been  a  trade  focus.  Greek  traders  here  met  the  laden  cara- 
vans that  every  year  journeyed  out  of  Inner  Asia  across  the  wastes 
of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  desert  with  the  rich  spices,  teas,  silks,  and 
jewelry  of  the  East.  Camel  caravans  may  still  be  seen,  but  now  a 
railway  connects  Smyrna  with  inland  towns  that  may  grow  to  be 
impMtant  cities  under  a  reorganized  Turkish  government. 

As  the  outlet  for  a  large  part  of  western  Anatoha,  Smyrna  is  a 
conmiercial  prize.    In  1914  the  chief  exports  were : 


Tobacco 

(^iuin 

Fipi 

.    .    $1,380,000 
.    .      1,365,000 
.    .         700,000 
.    .         460,000 
.    .         400,000 
.    .         280.000 
.    .         233.000 

Valooia 

OKveoil 

....    $208,000 
....      148.000 

Carpetaandniffi    .    . 

Walnuts    .... 

....        17.000 

Skina 

Preserves      .    .    .    . 

....        14.000 

The  table  shows  that  Smyrna  is  the  port  not  only  for  the  district 
immediately  around  it,  but  for  the  far  interior  as  wdl.  The  products 
of  the  desert,  where  a  certain  amount  of  grazing  is  possible,  the  prod- 
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ucta  of  the  irrigated  oases  at  the  borders  of  the  desert,  as  well  as 
the  products  of  the  farms  and  orchards  in  the  mountain  valleys  that 
face  the  sea  behind  Smyrna  —  all  find  their  outlet  through  this,  the 
greatest  of  Turkish  ports  except  Constantinople. 

Some  statesmen  think  that  Greek  control  of  Smyrna  would  have 
the  advantage  of  combining  the  principal  Greek  element  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  with  the  home  country,  and  of  strengthening  the 
Greek  nation.  Others  contend  that  it  would  be  unfair,  as  it  would 
so  weaken  Turkey  as  practically  to  destroy  her  economic  life. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Turkish  treaty  (still  unsatisfied), 
the  management  by  Greece  of  the  Smyrna  region  (Fig.  161)  is  to 
follow  the  lin^  indicated  in  the  following  summary : 

(1)  Turkey  keeps  her  sovereignty  over  the  region,  but  transfers 
her  "rights  of  soverwgnty  '  to  Greece,  who  may  maintain  the 
military  force  necessary  to  keep  order,  though  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  is  forbidden. 

(2)  The  ports,  railways,  and  waterways  of  the  region  are  included 
within  the  regime  for  Em-opean  waterways  provided  by  the 
earher  treaties  of  1919-1920  between  the  AlUes  and  the  Central 
Powers. 

(3)  Greek  customs  are  to  be  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  the  region. 

(4)  Greece  is  to  provide  diplomatic  and  consular  protection  for 
Turkish  nationals  from  the  Smyrna  region  abroad. 

(6)  A  local  pfirhament  is  constituted,  including  representatives  of 
all  races.  The  principles  of  the  Greek  constitution  are  to 
govern  the  relations  of  this  parliament  to  the  Greek  adminis- 
tration. 

(6)  The  final  status  of  the  region  is  not  determined.  In  1925 
the  local  parliament  may  ask  the  League  of  Nations  to  per- 
mit the  union  of  the  region  to  Greece,  in  which  case  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  may  require  a  plebiscite. 

(7)  Turkey  is  to  have  a  customs  zone  at  Smyrna,  in  which  she  is 
to  enjoy  full  freedom  of  commerce  without  paying  customs 
dues. 

NOBTHERN  EPIBUS 

Northern  Epirus  (southern  Albania)  has  a  population  estimated  to 
number  between  250,000  and  300,000.  It  is  equally  divided  between 
members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  Mohammedans,  the 
former  speaking  Albanian,  but  presumably  having  Greek  sympathies. 
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Via.  163.    A  Uden  camd  caxsTBn  mfwh.ng  toward  Bmynu  from  tliB  interior  of  AnktoUa. 

For  a  time  just  before  the  war,  the  Albanian  Greek  Orthodox  people 
of  Epinis  proclaimed  themselves  an  autonomous  state,  and  estab- 
lished a  provisional  government  at  Argyrocastro.  In  1914  "sacred 
battalions,"  said  to  have  been  composed  In  part  of  Greek  citizens, 
ravaged  the  comitry  of  the  Albanian  Moslems  and  massacred  or  drove 
out  a  .great  many  people,  at  the  same  time  destroying  their  villages. 
Twenty  thousand  people  fled  into  the  Valona  region.  At  the  Confer- 
ence of  Corfu  in  May  1914,  the  Albanian  government  and  the  great 
powers  agreed  upon  a  separate  government  for  northern  Epirus. 

Albanians  violently  oppose  the  Greek  claims  to  northern  Epirus. 
Their  arguments  are  similar  to  those  advanced  in  so  many  other  ^e^' 
disputed  regions  of  Europe.  The  people  of  the  region  speak  owtroi 
Albanian,  and  nearly  half  are  Mohammedan  in  religion.  Koritsa, 
the  most  important  town  in  the  disputed  zone,  is  a  center  of  Albanian 
nationalist  influence.  The  schools  are  almost  exclusively  Greek,  and 
Greek  culture  and  economic  influence  are  dominant.  The  sentiment 
of  the  Albanian  population  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. It  has  had  no  practice  in  free  voting  and  has  always  been  dis- 
tracted by  the  propagandist  agents  of  neighboring  powers. 

The  disposition  of  the  northern  Epirus  region  long  awaited  the 
settlement  of  the  Albanian  question.  Now  that  Jugo-Slavia  and  Italy 
have  come  to  an  agreement  that  does  not  include  Greece,  Greek  claims 
in  southern  Albania  have  little  importance.  The  retmn  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  Greek  throne  has  also  diminished  Allied  support  of 
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Greece.  Moreover,  Albania  has  woo  recognition  as  an  independent 
state  £rom  the  League  of  Nations,  and  as  sudi  she  is  now  probably 
secure  Irom  selfish  territorial  encroachment. 

TREBIZOND 

Vae  strip  of  Greek  population  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  that  includes  the  city  of  Trebizond  numbers  350,000,  but 
it  is  far  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Greek  world.  For  these 
reasons  the  Greek  desire  to  have  a  zone  of  influence  there  met  with 
no  support  from  the  treaty  makers  at  Paris  in  1919.  The  only  ad- 
vantage that  has  been  won  for  these  people  is  their  protection  as  a 
minority  population,  partly  within  the  new  Turkish  state  and  partly 
within  the  new  Armenia. 


Great  Britain  "occupied"  Cyprus  from  1878  on,  according  to  an 
agreement  of  that  year  whereby  she  should  remain  in  Cyprus  as  long 
as  Russia  occupied  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Kars,  Batum, 
and  Ardahan,  which  she  had  taken  from  Turkey.  Though  CypnM  is 
Greek  in  population,  it  forms  a  link  in  the  British  strategic  chain.'  On 
d  November  1914  the  British  government  annexed  the  island,  and- 
this  action  was  confirmed  hy  all  the  interested  powers  in  the  Turkish 
treaty  of  1920.  Finally,  Article  3  of  the  Franco-British  agre«nent 
of  23  December  1920  provides  that  Great  Britain  shall  not  cede  or 
tdienate  the  island  without  the  previous  consent  of  France. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  Cyprus  is  that  of  Rhodes,  held  by 
Italy  since  the  Italo-Turkish  war  of  1911-1912.  By  treaty  with 
Greece  (1920)  provision  is  made  for  a  plebiscite  in  five  years. .  If  the 
inhabitants  vote  for  Greece  Italy  will  withdraw,  provided  Great 
Britain  will  withdraw  from  Cyprus. 

THE   OUTLOOK  FOB   GREECE 

As  a  result  of  the  treaties  which  closed  the  two  Balkan  wars  and 
of  the  terms  of  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  treaties  and  other  ar- 
rangements with  the  AlUed  powers  in  1919  and  1920,  Greece  has  won 
so  much  territory  that  her  fuea  is  now  twice  wl.at  it  was  in  1911. 
Before  the  Balkan  wars  she  had  a  population  of  2,700,000.  With 
the  addition  of  1,400,000  in  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Thrace,  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  inhabiting  islands  now  ceded  to  Greece,  and 
about  1,000,000  at  Smyrna,  her  population  is  about  5,000,000,  and 
of  the  population  gained  since  1912  about  2,250,000  are  Greek. 
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With  inspiring  sea  traditions,  Greece  is  now  on  the  way  to  becoming 
one  of  the  strongest  minor  powers  of  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War  the  tonnage  of  Greek  merchant  ships  was  about 
820,000;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  Greek  merchant 
tonnage  compared  favorably  with  that  of  all  but  four  countries. 
Greece  has  acquired  new  harbors  of  great  importance  to  her.  Salomki 
was  added  in  1912,  Dedeagatch  and  Smyrna  in  1920,  not  to  include 
such  important  inland  stations  as  Adrianople,  Kirk  EJlisse,  etc.  This 
advantage  is  offset  in  part  by  shipping  losses  during  the  war,  which 
have  brought  her  total  down  to  291,000  tons. 

There  is  promise  of  increasing  strength  in  the  internal  economic 
situation  of  Greece.  In  order  to  stimulate  commerce  and  industry,  as 
well  as  agriculture*  and  the  merchant  marine  ministries  of  agriculture 
and  shipping  have  been  created  in  tbe  cabinet  of  the  government. 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  troublesome  land-tenure  question ;  in  late 
years  the  proportion  of  email  estates  has  increased  rapidly,  and  pro- 
duction has  been  stimulated  by  the  formation  of  cooperative  agri- 
cultural societies. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  political  and  economic  effects  of 
the  return  of  Constantine  to  the  Greek  throne.  Certainly  it  will  be 
mwe  difficult  for  Greece  to  secure  loans  from  the  Allied  powers ;  and 
Greek  participation  in  the  Turkish  treaty  may  be  far  less  favorable 
to  her.  The  Allies  have  it  in  their  power  to  embarrass  Greece,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so,  by  refusing  military  and  moral  support  when 
clashes  occur,  as  they  are  bound  to,  between  Greek  civil  oCBcials  and 
troops  of  occupation  on  the  one  hand  and  minority  groups  in  the 
newly  won  territories  on  the  other.  Whether  Allied  help  will  be 
withdrawn  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Greece,  whose  present 
territorial  status  is  almost  wholly  an  AUied  creation. 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

POLARS  Aim  ITS  DISPUTED  BORDEBLAITDS 

Paiand        Among  the  reconstituted  nations  of  the  world  there  is  none  other 

p^tbaa      ^^^  ^^  ^^*i  ^   great  a  past  as  Poland.     The  Polish  realm  long 

Datkm  included  Lithuania,  and  as  late  as  1740  it  extended  from  the  Baltic 

almost  to  the  Black  Sea  (Fig.  165).    At  that  time  it  nearly  reached 

the  Oder  on  the  west ;  it  passed  the  main  stream  of  the  Dnieper  on 

the  east.    Warsaw  was  then  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 

The  trade  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  part  flowed  northwestward  from 

the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosporus  through  Polish  towns. 

Haju  da-         During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  Poland  was  the  scene  of  costly 

^^      civil  war,  owing  to  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  Polish  princes.    Military 

putftion        pressure  by  Mongols  and  Prussians  further  diverted  the  strength  of 

the  Polish  government.     By  attaching  Lithuania  to  itself  in  1386, 

Poland  had  increased  its  territory  so  greatly  that  for  several  centuries 

thereafter  it  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  nations  of  continental 

Europe.    But  its  internal  and  external  difficulties  were  at  last  to  prove 

fatal.    As  Prussia  advanced  on  the  west,  Poland  sought  to  advance 

eastward.    It  was  a  great  and  historic  mistake,  and  one  which  Poland 

appears  determined  to  repeat.    Poland  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 

absorb  large  Russian  elements  successfully.    Within  thirty-two  years  of 

the  climax  of  its  power  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-fom-  years  after 

the  time  of  its  greatest  expansion,  Poland  suffered  the  first  of  the 

divisions  known  in  history  as  the  three  partitions  of  Poland  (1772, 

1793,  1795). 

Brfl  assctt        The  three  partitions  of  Poland,  in  which  its  territory  was  divided 

^uoni      ^y  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  left  it  paralyzed.     National  pride 

ofPobnd      ^as  humiliated.     The  robber  states  set  up  new   boundiiries   that 

completely  disregarded  the  natural  relations  of  the  region.    The 

social  and  economic  life  of  the  people  was  shaken  to  its  foundation. 

Rivers  that  once  pulsated  with  life  became  merely  "dead  border 

lines."    Though  revolutionary  movements  were  started  in  1831  and 

1863,  the  latter  being  suppressed  by  outrageous  cruelties,  until  1918 

Polish  nationality  was  hopelessly  enchained. 

A  review  of  Poland's  problems  will  show  that  its  situation  and 
intemationed  relations  are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
stability  of  Europe.  The  elements  of  danger  are  as  great  as  in  the 
Balkans,  and  most  of  the  available  leaders  are  untried  in  adminis- 
tration and  government.     It  will  strain  Poland's  intellectual  resources 
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Fio.  164.    Biwed  o 

to  provide  ofGcials  of  the  right  kind  to  manage  her  complex  problems 
of  state.  Among  the  historical  and  geographical  elements  to  which 
attention  is  here  given  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  geographical  position  of  the  country  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  pHiin  without  natural  frontiers  eastward  toward  Russia 
or  westward  towwd  Germany. 

(2)  Though  Slavs,  the  Poles  are  Roman  CathoUc,  whereas  the 
Russians  are  Greek  Orthodox  and  the  Germans  chiefly 
Protestant. 

(3)  Though  Slavs,  the  Poles  represent  western,  as  opposed  to 
eastern,  culture. 

(4)  Once  a  great  nation,  there  would  be  a  natural  tendency  for 
Poland  to  wish  to  include  within  the  present  frontiers  all  of 
its  former  territory,  even  if  acquired  at  the  expense  of  neigh- 
boring states. 

(5)  The  Poles  were  once  divided  among  three  rival  powers  — 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  —  and  this  fact,  in  part,  makes 
them  the  enemies  of  their  two  strongest  neighbors,  Germany 
and  Russia. 
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(6)  Though  a  strip  of  Polish  population  reaches  the  Baltic,  this 
strip  IS  very  nairow ;  if  widened  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Gennans,  who  already  have  protested  at  even  so  nar- 
row a  strip  as  that  shown  in  Figure  171. 

(7)  The  eastern  border  of  ethnic  Poland  is  ill-defined,  and  the 
recent  growth  of  Polish  population  in  this  region  is  more  rapid 
than  anywhere  else  on  the  borders  of  Poland.  It  follows 
that  Pol^h  statesmen  desire  a  new  frontier  to  be  established 
as  far  east  as  possible. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  PJEW   BEPtJBLIC 

There  is  a  saying  that  when  the  white  eagle  of  Poland  flies  in  the  itairirito 
sky,  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia  must  come  down.     But  the  red  eagle  was  poi«ld  and 
in  the  sky  for  a  hundred  and  forty  years.     Had  the  Polish  people  ^^i 
not  had  great  tenacity  and  a  long  national  history,  they  might  this  PtMd« 
day  be  divided  among  neighbors  of  difl'erent  race  and  speech.     But 
throughout  the  long  period  of  oppression  by  Russians,  Prussians,  and 
Austrians  they  kept  alive  their  national  consciousness  and  pride,  and 
despite  enormous  difficulties  organized  a  central  government  in  1918. 

Pilsudski  became  the  military  leader  and  provisional  president,  Twogrwit 


the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris.  The  steadying  eifect  of  his  work 
was  of  vast  benefit  to  his  people.  He  was  threatened  by  Bolshevism 
outside  of  Poland  and  by  doubters  within;  he  was  confronted  by 
almost  general  want,  the  lack  of  money  and  troops,  the  absence  of 
rolling  stock,  a  threatening  horde  of  Germans  on  the  west,  and  the 
Ukraioian  army  in  Galicia  on  the  southeast 

These  difBculties  were  increased  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
Polish  prt^ram.  Almost  every  Polish  leader  wanted  to  see  the 
greatest  possible  Poland  created,  no  matter  at  what  expense  to  the 
neighboring  states.  Many  wished  to  see  even  East  Prussia  included. 
It  w^  taken  for  granted  that  Danzig  would  become  a  Polish  port. 
All  of  Eastern  Galicia  was  assumed  to  he  naturally  Polish  territory, 
though  inhabited  chiefly  by  Ruthenians.  No  leader  could  have  won 
on  such  a  program  before  a  general  congress  of  European  leaders 
striving  to  adjust  rival  claims.    The  best  that  Poland  could  do  was 

Fio.  165  (upper).  Based  on  Shepherd.  Hitb/riail  AUai,  PI.  130-131,  and  DroyHen,  AOgemeiner 
Hulariachfr  Han-la'tm.  PI.  44. 

Fio.  16fl  'Inwer).  Based  on  Put»(^r.  HisiorUcluT  Schul-Aaat  mr  alien,  miulavn  und  nw«n 
Oetckkhle,  PI.  25,     Both  figures  are  from  the  Oeotpaphkal  Benea,  1917. 
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Fio.  167.  Ethnography  of  PcJuid  and  its  border  Eonee.  Enstern  GsUeia  ia  occupied,  but  with- 
out treaty  oonfiriDation.  Poland  did  not  accept  the  eastern  boundary  as  proposed  by  the  PeoOS 
Conference  of  Paris.  For  the  boundary  with  Soviet  Rusain  see  Figure  109.  The  Allenetein 
and  Marienwerder  plebiacites  have  been  held,  and  the  vote  was  almost  unanimously  for  Grei- 
many;  but  the  powera  have  yet  to  delimit  a  boundary.  The  division  of  Silesia  will  be  based 
on  a  plebiscite  held  on  20  March  1921.  Teschen.  Orawa.  and  Spits  have  been  reoonunended 
for  division  between  Ciecho-Slovakia  and  Poland  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  (Fig.  179). ' 
Ethnography  based  on  British  General  Staff  ethnic  map,  1:  1,500.000,  IQIS.  Key  to  numerals : 
1,  Poles;  2.  Germans;  3,  Ciecho-Slovaks ;  4,  Magyarsi  6,  Rumanians;  6,  Ruthenians  {Uknin- 
ians] ;  7,  White  Russians;  8,  Lithuanians. 

far  short  of  her  hopes,  and  the  leader  of  the  hour  was  destined  to 
enjoy  only  a  short  period  of  authority. 

Gradually  Pilsudski  and  Paderewski  became  the  heads  of  opposing 
factions.  Paderewski  led  a  party  which  desired  to  see  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment developed,  and  one  which  should  have  the  good-will  of  the 
Allies.  Pilsudski,  a  socialist  before  the  war,  had  now  become  a  sort 
of  military  dictator  who  wished  to  arrange  an  understanding  with 
either  Germany  or  Russia  and  to  free  himself  from  Allied  control. 
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Fio.  168.  The  Cracow-Ciemowiti  region  of  denae  population  is  the  eastern  end  of  a  belt  that 
extendi  northwestward  into  Belgium.  Notice  the  lighter  grades  of  density  in  the  region  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  Grodno,  juat  where  the  absolute  number  of  Poles  ia  increaaing.  See  inaet  of  Figure 
182'  Based  on  Bomer,  Allot  aiooraphique  el  staiUtvjMe  de  la  Pologne,  IQIO,  PI.  7,  supplemented 
by  Andree,  Handuaat,  PI.  30,  and  Feiermarma  MiUeUuTioen,  1913,  I.  PI.  2.  For  later  boundary 
details  see  Figures  179  and  180- 

In  the  ensuing  political  contest  the  advantage  was  all  with  Pil- 
sudski,  who  held  the  reins  of  power,  had  the  army  and  the  police  with 
him,  and  was  supported  by  prominent  groups  with  imperialistic  and 
militaristic  aims.  He  gradually  won  to  his  favor  the  political  leaders, 
and  Paderewski  was  forced  to  resign  early  in  1920,  after  which  he 
became  Poland's  representative  at  Paris  until  his  retirement  in 
January  1921. 

POLAND   AND   RUSSIA 

The  policies  of  Pilsudski  were  not  continued  in  the  direction  of 
closer  relations  with  Russia.  Early  in  1920  the  Soviet  government 
had  defeated  Denikin,  the  Cossack  leader  who  organized  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  forces  of  southern  Russia  and  the  Kuban.    Anticipating 
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a  Soviet  attack  following  Denikin's  defeat,  the  Poles  pressed  forward 
for  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  took  Kiev  in  May  1920,  and  held 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Ukraine.  It  now  appeared  as  if  Poland 
could  realize  her  aspiration  to  settle  her  difficult  eastern  frontier 
question  in  her  own  way.  Let  us  examine  the  hackgrotmd  of  the 
situation. 

The  eastern  frontiers  of  Poland  are  difficult  to  define  because  there 
aie  no  sharp  lines,  whether  of  race,  reUgion,  or  national  conscious- 
ness. The  historic  boundary  of  1772  is  out  of  the  question;  it 
"would  include  more  non-Polish  than  Polish  populations.  The  best 
defensible  frontier  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  Pripet  marshes,  in  the 
headwater  area  of  the  Pripet  River,  but  this  also  is  far  beyond  (east 
of)  the  area  of  strictly  Polish  speech.  And  the  world  can  never  be 
at  peace  for  long  if  every  nation  struggles  for  the  best  strategic  fron- 
tier. No  sooner  is  one  strategic  advantage  gained  than  another  farther 
Ml  is  desired  to  protect  it.    The  process  is  endless. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Poland  as  reconmiended  by  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  is  shown  in  Figure  169,  and  it  was  planned  to 
leave  to  negotiation  between  the  governments  of  Russia  and  of  Poland 
the  settlement  of  the  precise  bounda^  between  these  two  countries. 
It  was  not  thought  wise  to  go  further  until  the  Russian  people  had 
a  chance  to  reorganize  their  political  affairs  and  express  their  views 
as  to  tiie  position  of  the  Polish  frontier. 

Poland  could  not  forget  those  glorious  pages  of  her  history  that 
recounted  tbe  heroic  deeds  of  her  leaders  in  eastern  fields  of  war  and 
commerce.  Polish  military  power  and  intellectual  force  had  made 
themselves  felt  from  Vilna  to  Kiev.  Polish  colonies  are  scattered 
throughout  this  broad  region.  To  be  confined  to  ethnographic  Poland 
was  to  accept  the  historic  injustice  from  which  she  had  so  long  suffered. 

The  Russian  Soviet  government  now  took  up  the  offensive  with  a 
concentration  of  forces  along  the  Polish  eastern  frontier,  and  a  vigorous 
attack  swept  the  Polish  army  back  to  the  gates  of  Warsaw  (August 
1920).  With  its  armies  in  a  favorable  position  it  was  the  tiun-  of  the 
Soviet  government  to  make  extreme  demands  upon  the  Poles.  The 
acceptance  of  these  demands  would  have  made  Poland  a  vassal  of 
Russia  and  guaranteed  the  extension  of  Bolshevism  into  western 
Europe.  Russia  was  to  have  a  large  army  on  Poland's  frontier,  and 
Poland  was  to  have  scarcely  any  army  at  all.  Radical  groups  in 
Poland  were  to  have  government  sanction,  and  there  were  to  be  no 
restrictions  upon  the  spread  of  Soviet  propaganda.  Only  in  the 
matter  of  eastern  territorial  limits  was  there  an  apparent  liberality ; 
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but  the  other  terms  made  this  condition  of  no  consequence.  Faced 
by  these  conditions,  Poland  had  no  choice  but  to  fight. 
■  With  French  leadership,  munitions  from  the  Allies,  and  iresh  re- 
cruits from  every  rank  of  Polish  society,  the  Polish  army  now  took 
the  offensive.  In  a  few  weeks  it  had  reached  a  line,  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  line  of  German  occupation  in  1918  and  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk.  Here  it  remained  while  a  treaty  on  new  lines  was 
framed  by  Russian  and  Polish  representatives  at  Riga,  the  capital 
and  chief  seaport  of  Latvia  (October  1920).  The  treaty  was  prehm- 
inary  in  nature,  involving  an  armistice  or  truce  of  uncertain  duration. 
Nor  can  it  wear  really  serious  asfwcts  until  a  stable  all-Russian  govern- 
ment is  formed  in  place  of  the  present  class  government  of  the  Soviets. 
The  treaty  of  Riga  fixed  the  eastern  limits  of  Poland  beyond  the 
line  reconunended  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  (Figs.  169  and 
180).  It  required  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  Poland.  It  was 
framed  on  the  principle  of  no  victory  for  either  side  and,  most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  it  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Ukraine.  Though 
the  Ukrfiinian  representatives  were  Bolshevist  and  not  from  Petlura's 
Republic  of  the  Western  Ukraine  that  had  been  fighting  against  the 
Poles  during  1919  and  with  them  in  1920,  yet  the  fact  that  the  rights 
of  the  Ukraine  as  a  national  or  semi-national  uiiit  were  recognized 
would  make  it  appear  easier,  if  the  Allies,  including  Poland,  later 
desire  it,  to  establish  a  line  of  cleavage  between  White  Russia  (Fig. 
191)  and  the  Ukraine.  It  is  often  argued  that  Russia  should  be  united 
because  all  the  parts  are  needed  to  make  a  well-balanced  state ;  but 
this  is  hardly  true  of  the  Ukraine,  the  most  nearly  self-sufficing  unit. 
In  general  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
the  western  powers  to  divide  Russia.  Her  reserves  of  man  power 
are  enormous,  and  if  focused  upon  a  weak  border  state  like  Poland  or 
Finland  might  prove  to  be  overwhelming. 

The  treaty  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  has  one  feature  that  The  inin* 
will  intensity  the  long-standing  and  bitter  differences  between  Poland  ^^ 
and  Lithuania.  It  provides  for  an  eastern  Polish  frontier  that  em- 
braces the  entire  hinterland  of  Lithuania.  It  was  precisely  here  that 
Lithuania  herself  expected  to  expand  at  Russia's  expense.  Moreover, 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  was  followed  immediately  by  the  Polish 
occupation  of  Vilna,  in  the  heart  of  the  country  in  dispute.  The 
occupation  was  carried  out  by  army  leaders  acting  on  their  own 
initiative  and  under  formal  government  censure,  yet  the  sympathy  of 
the  Polish  government  for  the  acts  of  the  irreguter  forces  was  unques- 
tioned.   The  matter  was  considered  especially  unfortunate  because 
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a  truce  had  just  been  arranged  between  Lltbiiania  and  Poland,  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  appeared  to  promise  a 
settlement  of  their  acute  difficulties  in  the  Suwalki  region  southwest 
of  Vilna,  where  fighting  had  been  going  on  for  months.  The  action 
of  the  Poles  at  Vilna  nullifies  this  decision  and  makes  the  disputed 
zone  a  possible  source  of  the  gravest  trouble. 

The  hatred  of  the  Pole  for  the  Russian  is  based  on  differences  of 
culture  and  mode  of  thought,  on  marked  differences  of  religion,  and 
on  the  terrible  persecutions  of  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Poland  is  a  nation  of  western  ideas ;  Russia  is  almost  oriental  by 
contrast.  The  strength  of  the  hostility  is  suggested  in  the  romantic 
poetry  of  Poland,  which  is  full  of  anti-Russian  allusions. 

Nevertheless,  so  fiercely  concentrated  is  the  feeling  against  Ger- 
many that  there  has  grown  up  a  very  strong  pro-Russian  policy. 
It  is  not  that  this  new  party  hates  Russia  less,  but  that  it  hates  Ger- 
many more.  It  foresees  failure  and  a  new  division  of  land  and  people 
if  Poland  does  not  become  rather  closely  attached  to  one  or  the  other 
of  her  two  powerful  neighbors.  This  was  preeminently  the  theory  of 
Pilsudski.  Yet  the  settlement  of  almost  every  detail  of  the  Polish 
frontiers  has  raised  up  an  enemy.  Russia  will  take  nearly  as  lively 
an  interest  in  the  fdte  of  Eastern  Galicia  as  Germany  takes  in  Upper 
Silesia  or  Czecho-Slovakia  in  Teschen.  Another  reason  for  a  work- 
ing agreement  between  Poland  and  Russia  lies  in  the  fact  that  before 
the  World  War  the  Polish  textile  mills  depended  upon  Russia  for  a 
market.  Most  of  the  manufactured  products  were  sent  east,  not 
west.  If  this  normal  pre-war  stream  of  trade  is  to  be  revived,  per- 
manent peace  with  Russia  is  the  first  essential. 


POLAND  8  OUTLET   TO   THE   SEA  ;     DANZIG   AND   '. 


POUSH    CORRIDOR 


Poland  is  iU  favored  in  the  matter  of  its  "corridor"  to  the  sea, 
a  narrow  band  of  Polish  population  that  extends  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Raltic  (Fig.  167).  It  was  the  dream  of  all 
Poles  that  the  peace  settlement  should  give  them  a  broader  stretch 
thtm  that  occupied  by  "indisputably  Polish  population";  the  more 
so  since  the  Vistula  has  been  regarded  from  the  earhest  periods  of 
Polish  nationality  as  a  Polish  river  in  its  entirety.  From  the  Car- 
pathians almost  to  the  sea  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  have  always  been 
bordered  by  Polish  populations. 

It  was  this  ethnic  -corridor  to  the  sea  that  the  Germans  for  many 
years  had  been  trying  to  Germanize.    While  the  corridor  was  the 
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scene  of  most  intense  penetration,  the  process  was  general  throughout  ( 
eastern  Germany.  German  officials  in  great  numbers  were  established  [ 
everywhere.  The  Prussian  government,  working  chiefly  through  the 
Imperial  Colonization  Commission,  had  sent  more  than  100,000  colo- 
nists into  German  Poland,  giving  them  such  substantiid  preference 
that  the  Polish  farmer  was  gradually  forced  out.  Large  tracts  were 
bought  up  by  the  government  as  forest  reserves.  Danzig,  at  the 
coastal  end  of  the  corridor,  had  its  Polish  population  gradually  reduced 
until  Poles  numbered  but  10  per  cent  of  the  total  of  170,000.  Thus 
was  fought  out  the  last  of  the  many  struggles  that  were  waged  here 
between  German  and  Slav  for  the  possession  of  a  strategic  zone  which 
each  considered  vital  to  its  national  security. 

The  corridor  upon  which  Poland  depended  for  its  "secure  access  i 
to  the  sea,"  as  promised  by  the  Allied  powers,  had  been  so  narrowed  ^ 
by  artificial  German  settlement  for  many  years  before  the  World  War  ' 
that  a  strip  but  fifty  miles  across  could  be  assigned  to  Poland  on  ethnic 
grounds.   Danzig,  the  outlet  port  for  the  corridor  and  for  Poland,  was 
turned  into  a  Free  State,  or  - 
Free  City,  though  with  Inter- 
allied guarantees  to  the  Poles  ^ 
that  will  assure  them  full  and  ^ 
regulated  use  of  the  port  for 
goods  and  transport  of  Polish  „ 
origin  or  destination  (page  343). 

Danzig  thus  returns  to  some-  J  i 

what  the  same  status  that  it  i  ^ 

enjoyed  for  more  than  three  f  « 

hundred  years  —  1454  to  1793.  i 
It  was  then  practically  a  free 
republic,  though  joined  volun-  '- 
tarily    to    Poland   and    Uving 
under  its  sovereignty.     During  p.^,  ^ge.   The  vi.tui^  m  «Utio„  to  Poiuh  dti«. 

this  period  there  was  attached  O'  "  tot»l  of  *J  dtie«  of  more  than  20,000  population 

...       *            ..                             i_       .  in  Poland,  23  are  on  the  Vistula  or  ila  tributariea. 

to  the  tree  city  an  area  about  Xheimprovementof  theV»tulaando(theFreeCily 

half    that    of    the    present    dis-  °fDan'^i»«n  outstanding  pmbiem  in  the  ecoQOxnio 

f  geography  of  Poland,      The  railway  freight  traffic  of 

tnCt.      It  mfUiaged  its  own  m-  Daniig  before  the  World  War  was  about  &ve  times 

temal    government,  yet    was  ^Z'^-^,'i^:;S^1C:,,Z£'^iStt,!':Z 

Polish    in    sentiment    and    had     *"»''tl>s'  upstream  the  regulating  works  are  of  small 
importance.     The    PBatem    boundary,  of   Poknd   is 
common      economic      mterestS    that  of  the  prelimioary  treaty  of  Riga,  lB20;itwa« 
with    (he     Pnli«h     HtStlfi  Thf^    sUghtly  modified  in  the  final  treaty.       Key    to  nu- 

Wltn    tne    rOllSn    Siate.         ine    „„^,,.    ,     Danzig;    2,  Marienwerdcr;   3.  Orawa; 
Polish   government   could  pro-    4.  Spita;  5,  Tcschcn:  e,  Vilna  disputed  lOne. 
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tect  itself  from  foreign 
attack  at  Danzig,  closfe 
and  reopen  the  port  in 
case  of  danger,  main  tain 
a  state  official  there  to 
look  out  for  national 
interests,  and  share  to  a 
moderate  degree  in  the 
revenues,  chiefly  those 
derived  from  shipping. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
free  city  could  be  rep- 
,  resented  in  the  Polish 
■  Diet    on    great    occa- 
I  sions;   and  it   enjoyed 
I  full    religious   freedom, 
coined  money,  and  con- 
;  trolled    the   navigation 
of   the  natural   water- 
ways of  the  city. 
The  internationalized  state,  or  Free  City,  of  today  has  a   High 
Conomissioner  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Free  City  (which  include  both  the  city  and  the 
district  about  it)  correspond  roughly  with  the  limits  of  German  popu- 
lation, so  that  there  will  be  the  least  possible  cause  for  friction  be- 
tween two  antagonistic  racial  elements.     This,  of  course,  gives  the 
Poles  not  quite  the  entire  length  of  the  river,  but  at  the  same  tune 
it  does  give  them  a  chance  to  get  it  in  the  future ;  for  if  Danzig  is  in 
truth  to  be  the  commercial  focus  of  the  new  Poland,  as  it  has  become 
the  only  large  seaport,  its  population  will  inevitably  change  from  Ger- 
man to  Polish,  and  new  provisions  will  be  made  for  giving  Poland  a  still 
ku-ger  interest  in  its  management.     The  population  of  the  Danzig 
Free  City  zone  is  about  300,000,  of  which  more  than  half  resides  in 
Danzig  and  Neufahrwasser. 

The  port  of  Danzig  without  donbt  will  be  rapidly  improved  by  the 
nations  responsible  for  its  government.  While  Neufahrwasser  is  the 
port  for  Danzig  (inset,  Fig.  173),  ocean-going  steamers  can  also  go  to 
Danzig  direct.  Through  Danzig  will  come  cotton  and  wool  for  Polish 
mills,  machine  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  needed  in  Polish 
industries,  agricultural  implements,  Swedish  iron  ore,  Norwegian  fish, 
and  all  the  varied  products,  not  made  in  Poland,  of  foreign  mills  and 
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FiQ.  171.  Ethnography  in  Uie  Polish  Corridor,  focui  of  cooflict  between  Poland  and  Germany. 
The  shaded  areas  represent  German-speakinft  majorities ;  the  bl«nk  areas,  Polish  majoritiea- 
Solid  heavy  lines,  present  boundaries  ;  dotted  line,  plebiscite  boundary ;  dot-and-dash  line,  RusflO- 
Gennan  boundary  of  1914.  The  Marienwerdor  and  AUenstein  plebiscite  areas  have  voted  for 
union  will)  Germany. 

factories.  Down  to  the  port  will  go,  by  way  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
bordering  railways,  timber,  salt,  cement,  hay,  sugar  from  the  beet 
sugar  farms  in  which  Poland  has  excelled,  grain,  and  distinctive  wares 
of  Polish  manufacture.  It  is  noteworthy  that  though  its  rail  connec- 
tions never  have  been  particularly  favorable,  the  city's  rail  traffic 
tonnage  before  the  war  was  about  five  times  its  river  traffic,  if  we 
exclude  the  lumber  rafts  and  floats  on  the  Vistula.  The  improvement 
of  the  Vistula  and  a  reorganization  of  the  facilities  of  transport  are 
required  to  make  Danzig  a  great  Polish  port. 
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Fio.  172.     Railways  in  the  Polidi  Corridor,  HuBReBtins  the  difficulties  of  separating  East  PruMift 
from  the  rent  of  Germany  aod  the  equally  great  difficulties  involved  in  depriving  Pidand  of  s 

maritime  outlet  by  way  of  the  Vistula.  ^ 

In  the  second  half  of  1919  a  large  Dumber  of  new  firms  established 
themselves  in  Danzig  in  anticipation  of  the  future  importance  of  the 
free  city  as  Poland's  outlet  to  the  sea.  Most  of  the  new  firms  were 
of  German  origin,  many  of  them  being  branches  of  houses  that  had 
had  no  representatives  at  Danzig.  Others  came  from  Poland,  from 
Scandinavia,  and  from  the  Netherlands.  Only  one  American  firm, 
one  French,  and  two  British  shipping  firms  were  reported,  besides  a 
branch  of  the  British  Trade  Corporation  with  a  general  banking  and 
insurance  business.  There  are  at  least  eight  steamship  Unes  estfib- 
tished  between  Danzig  and  English  ports,  the  trade  with  England 
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Germaiui  wu  united  to  DsDcig  to  form  k  Free  City,  named  Free  State  in  the  map  above.  It  is 
□ot  a  "city"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  inset  shows  details  of  the  port  and  suburbs 
of  DboiIb- 

coDsisting  chiefly  in  the  export  of  timber  and  sugar  and  the  import  of 
coal  and  herring.  The  imported  coal  is  used  mainly  in  Danzig  itself, 
since  it  cannot  compete  farther  inland  with  the  coal  of  southern  Poland. 

ON   THE   WESTERN   BOUNDARY 

South  of  the  Free  City,  or  State,  of  Danzig  under  Allied  control, 
Poles  and  Grermans  face  each  other  on  the  Vistula,  where  the  historic  '^^g^  t^^ 
struggle  between  the  two  races  is  bound  to  continue.    Their  common  ^^^* 
boundary  is  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  some  sort  of  international  acnimths 
supervision  seemed  necessary  if  both  were  to  use  the  river.    While  *'*°'* 
the  Poles  own  both  banks,  German  access  is  assured,  for  Article  18  of 
the  minorities  treaty  between  Poland  and  the  AUied  and  Associated 
Powers  provides  for  the  appUcation  to  the  Vistula,  inclucUng  the  Bug 
and  the  Narew  (Fig.  168),  a  branch  of  the  Bug  entering  it  near  War- 
saw, of  the  international  waterways  regime  as  established  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Germany. 

Commerce  on  the  Vistula  has  not  yet  been  developed  on  a  large 
scale.    For  commercial,  political,  and  sentimental  reasons,  however. 
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the  Poles  will  quickly  begin  the  improvement  of  the  river,  sinoe  it  is 
their  main  Btream.  Poland  emhraces  nearly  the  whole  watershed 
of  the  Vistula  (Fig.  169). 

Large  sums  of  money  will  be  needed  for  dredging  and  diking.  The 
course  of  the  stream  is  "braided"  in  places;  that  is,  it  is  broken  up 
into  separate  currents  or  channels  by  shifting  sand  bars,  notably  near 
Thorn.  Ice  rafts  lodge  upon  the  bars  in  winter  and  block  the  channel. 
From  Thorn  to  the  Baltic  the  river  never  has  leas  than  three  feet  of 
water ;  but  the  difference  in  level  between  high  and  low  water  is  here 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  Dredging  and  partial  canalization 
are  needed  to  deepen  the  main  channel  and  thus  permit  the  use  of 
large  river  and  canal  boats,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  Bbone,  and  the  Seine. 
Improvements  are  now  projected  which  would  enable  vessels  of  a 
thousand  tons'  capacity  to  reach  Warsaw. 

The  improvement  of  the  Vistula  would  also  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  branch  canals.  The  Mazurian  lakes  lie  near  some  of  the  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  and  have  several  hundred  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  that  could  be  utilized.  In  a  similar  way  the  Russian  rivers 
have  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  Vistula  system  (Fig.  168).  The 
Netze  and  the  Vistula  on  the  western  Polish  frontier  are  already 
connected  by  the  Bromberg  canal,  as  shown  in  the  senne  figure. 
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A  prdiminary  econonuc  agreemeat  has  beea  signed  between  Poland 
and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig.  Among  its  main  provision^  are  the 
following : 

(1)  Danzig  land  Poland  form  a  single  customs  territory  so  that 
customs  are  not  levied  on  goods  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

(3)  Danzig  will  collect  and  pay  over  to  Poland  duties  on  goods  for 
Poland  originating  outside  of  Danzig  and  passing  through  that 
port. 

(S)  Cooperation  is  assured  in  the  use  of  railways,  since  Danzig  is 
in  part  dependent  on  Polish  lines  and,  until  a  new  line  is  built, 
Poland  can  reach  parts  of  its  Baltic  territory  northwest  of 
Danzig  only  by  crossing  the  Free  City  territory. 

(4)  Danzig  guarantees  Poland  all  necessary  shipping  facilities  and 
permits  unportation  of  war  iqaterial  destinea  for  Poland. 

(5)  There  is  ample  provision  for  the  free  and  early  development  of 
adequate  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  service  between 
Warsaw  and  other  PoUsh  towns  and  Danzig. 

POUSH   AUTHORITY   IN   EASTERN   GALICIA 

Chi  Poland's  southeastern  frontier  lies  the  former  Austrian  prov-  poiui 
ince  of  Galicia,  and  there  Poland  faces  one  of  her  major  problems.  ^^^J, 
The  western  half  is  PoUsh,  the  eastern  half  Ruthenian.     To  differences  oaiid* 
of  race  are  added  differences  of  rehgion  :  the  Poles  are  Roman  CaAo- 
lic;  the  Ruthenians  are  Greek  Orthodox  Uniate.     The  culture  of 
Extern  Galicia  is  Polish,  and  Poles  form  the  chief  population  of  the 
towns ;  no  other  section  of  the  Polish  people  is  more  ardently  Polish  in 
nationahty.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  large  university  (Lemberg).     Hardly 
any  other  part  of  PoUsh  territory  has  published  so  high  a  percentage 
of  Polish  books  and  newspapers. 

The  Ruthenians,  who  form  the  majority  (59  per  cent)  of  the  popu-  conteat  be- 
lation  of  Eastern  Galicia,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Ukrainians  or  Rus-  %t!!f«* 
sians  rather  than  to  the  Poles.    Lemberg  and  other  similar  districts  ' 
are  Pohsh  islands  set  in  a  Ruthenian  sea.    The  Ukrainians  and  i 
Russians  wish  to  unite  with  them  all  people  classed  as  Ruthenian : 
the  Poles  ask  to  have  recognized  their  predominant  culture  and  former 
ownership,  and  especially  to  have  their  territory  extended  southward 
so  as  to  join  with  Rumania  (Fig.  2).    The  territorial  junction  with 
Rumania  would ,  give  these  two  countries  better  defense  against  a 
Bolshevist  penetration  of  central  Europe ;  it  would  provide  what  is 
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called  a  military  "barrage,"  or  "sanitary  cordon,"  all  the  way  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  for  a  time  one  of  the  main  objects  in  the 
Polish  and  even  the  Allied  program. 

The  Ruthenians  of  Eastern  Galicia  unquestionably  desire  imion 
with  a  democratic  Russia.  On  account  of  Polish  persecutions,  they 
do  not  wish  to  unite  with  Poland.  But  Eastern  Galicia  has  been 
unable  to  keep  order  within  its  own  house,  and  so  far  as  an  intelli- 
gent class  exists,  it  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  Poles,  who  form 
27  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Foreign  capitalists  are  especially  interested  in  the  oil  fields  of  East- 
em  Galicia  (Fig.  175),  and  political  interest  in  this  district  is  cor- 
respondingly keen.  Of  $65,000,000  invested  in  oil  land  and  refineries 
there,  $50,000,000  is  British,  $10,000,000  French,  and  $5,000,000 
Belgian.  According  as  they  are  friends  of  Poland'  or  of  Russia  will 
these  nations  be  likely  to  favor  one  or  the  other  in  deciding  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  this  valuable  territory. 

The  moat  important  oil  pools  Ue  in  the  foothills  of  the  Carpathians. 
The  wells  are  operated  by  trained  Polish  workmen.  Now  every 
new  state  is  vitally  interested  in  its  future  fuel  supply,  because  with 
this  goes  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  commerce  and,  in  general, 
better  material  existence  for  its  industrial  population.  Junction 
with  Rumania  would  give  Poland  control  over  the  headwaters  of.  the 
Dniester  and  permit  the  shipment  of  oil  and  other  goods  to  ports 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  problem  of  Eastern  Galicia  is  further  complicated  by  the  his- 
torical division  that  existed  between  Eastern  and  Western  Galicia 
as  early  as  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  We  shaU  not  here  trace 
this  division  in  detail.  The  matter  entered  its  modem  phase  in  1848, 
when  a  Ukrainian  movement  began  in  Austria  that  had  for  its  object 
the  creation  of  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia  as  a  separate  province. 
For  several  years  there  was  much  controversy  with  the  Poles  over  the 
question;  but  in  1867  Austria  made  the  whole  of  Galicia  a  single 
province  with  a  common  assembly,  or  Diet. 

Since  that  time  the  Poles  have  become  dominant  in  Galician  affairs. 
They  live  chiefly  in  the  towns,  while  the  Ruthenian  population  is  for 
the  most  part  agricultural.  Of  the  Ruthenians  more  than  60  per  cent 
are  illiterate,  of  the  Poles  23  per  cent  only.  The  Poles  naturally  lead 
in  the  professions  and  in  commerce.  They  have  controlled  adminis- 
tration, courts,  and  education,  and  have  obtained  much  of  the  land. 
Their  methods  have  not  always  been  above  reproach.  The  struggle 
was  one  of  those  minor  contests  of  nationality  that  were  overshadowed 
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Fio.  175.  Distribution  o(  known  oil  deposits  in  Galicia.  with  railroad  lines  related  hereto. 
The  recommended  eastern  boundary  of  Poland  was  dengned  to  be  temporary.  For  further 
detaib  respecting  the  boundaries  of  Poland  and  its  neighbors,  see  Figure  169.  Oil  deposits  after 
Redwood,  A  TrtatUe  <m  Petrolevm.  3d  ed„  1913,  Vol.  I. 

ia  the  past  by  the  common  antagoniMn  of  all  suhject  races  to  the 
centra]  government  of  Austria-Hungary. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  proposed  treaty  between  Poland  and  Tre** 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Eastern  Galicia  was  to  have  an  lu^coo.   ' 
autonomous  government  within  the  Polish  state,  freedom  of  speech,  ^^^i 
press,  and  assembly,  and  a  single-chamber  Diet,  elected  every  five  Gkiida 
years  by  universal  suiFrage.     The  final  status  of  the  district  has  yet 
to  be  determined.     In  view  of  Poland's  recent  treaty  with  Russia 
(Riga,  1920)  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Eastern  Galicia  will  be  in- 
corporated eventually  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Polish  state. 

THE  PLEBISCITE  ABEAS 

The  ownership  of  a  large  part  of  the   Pofish  borderland  was  PUMadtM 
determined  by  plebiscite  in  three   districts:    (1)   Mazuria,  which  p^J^uJ^ 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  District  of  Allenstein,  and  which  voted  ^"S??^ 
overwhelmingly  to  remain  German;    (2)  the  pari  of  West  Prussia 
that  lies  east  of  the  Vistula,  which  also  voted  to  remain  German; 
and  (3)  a  part  of  Silesia,  which,  except  in  a  few  districts,  voted  to 
remain  Grerman.    The  case  of  Silesia  is  peculiarly  important,  for  the 
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Prussian  stale-owned 
coal  mines  might  be- 
come the  center  of 
important  Polish  in- 
dustries. More  ihan 
4d,000,000  tons  of  coal 
were  produced  in  Silesia 
in  1913,  or  a  sixth  of 
Germany's  total  pre- 
war production.  The 
vote  of  20  March  1920 
showed  that  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of 
Silesia  preferred  Ger- 
man ownership,  but  the 
final  line  of  division  will 
depend  upon  geo- 
graphical find  economic 
conditions  as  well  aathe 
plebiscite.  In  Mazuria, 
Poland  lost  a  large  ele- 
ment which  is  Polish  in 
speech  and  race,  but 
Protestant- Lutheran 
rather  than  Catholic  like 
the  majority  of  Poles. 

Teschen 

fta.  176.     Coal  and  iron  deposits  and  rsUwiiyB  of  the  disputed 

nteas  of  Teechwi  and  Silesia.     In  the  mineral  districla  both         The  former  Duchy  of 

main  and  secondary  railways  ore  shown,  elsewhere  only  main  rp       x,         rr?'        trro\   V, 

railways.     The  Silesian  plebiscite  was  held  on  20  March  1921.  1  CSClien   I,!* Ig.    IVB^UaS 

The  Teschen  dispuW  was  transferred  from  the  plebiscite  com-  haA   a  aininitaplv  imwu-ip- 

missioD  to  the  Coundl  of  Aoibassaders  (footnote,  page  M7).  "^'^  ^  SmgUiariy  UHpOr 

If  tbdr  reoommendationB  are  confirmed,  Poland  will  retain  the  taut    part    tO    play     lU 

town  of  Teschen  and  all  territory  east  of  the  principal  north-  t»  i*  l    _ir  • ut ■_ 

south  raOway;   Ciecho-Slovakia  will  obtain  the  railway  and  Pohsh   oSajIB.      Here  18 

all  territory  west  of  it  (Fig.  179).     Coal  from  various  maps  ^q  BOUTCe  of  Supply  of 
Bcxnmpanying  Han^ueh  dee  oberachlcntchen  Jridusfrtebezirts,  i      j>  •        ». 

XII,  AOgemeiner  deultchtn  BergmannttaQ,  Feslachrift.  Band  II.  COking      COal     fOF      both 

Iron  from  F.  Bamburg,  SchulkarU  sur  KiiUvr-Wirltchaflii  unil  n    1     _,  J     --nA     C-rat^Vin 

fia»dei»-Oe<wrop*M  wm  ZteuiecUond.  1 ;  750,000,  1913.  rOianO    anO     V>ZeCUO- 

Slovakia.  But  Poland 
has  large  deposits  of  higher-grade  bituminous  coal,  while  Czedio- 
Slovakia  has  lower-grade  bituminous  coal  and  deposits  of  inferior 
brown  lignite.  In  addition,  the  coal  mines  of  Teschen  lie  in  the 
western  third  of  that  district,  just  where  the  Czech  population  lives. 
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It  was  decided  to  attempt 
agreement  between  Po- 
land and  Czecho-Slova- 
kia,  through  the  Coundl 
of  Ambassadors,  estab- 
lished by  the  Allies.  By 
the  terms  of  the  pre- 
liminary agreement  the 
larger  western  part  of 
Teschen  would  go  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  the 
rest  to  Poland  ;the  Polish 
part  includes  the  head- 
waters of  the  Vistula, 
where  these  take  their 
rise  in  the  Tatra,  the 
lofty  northern  summits  of 
the  Carpathians.  If  the 
agreement  is  confirmed, 
Czecho-Slovakia  will  own 
the  coal  mines  but  will 
deliver  a  part  of  the  out- 
put to  Poland.  The  cen- 
tral railway  would  go  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  while 
Poland  would  secure  the 
town  of  Teschen. 


Teschen  settlement  were  '^''^  ui  only  a  port  of  German  Sileda.   For  E^netsl  compan- 
I  ■       .  r.  j~,  ^^  ""^  ''^  ^  names  gee  Figure  176.    After  Romer.  Tmmus 

thetWOdlStnctSof  Orawa  atogravhiqaa.  Vol.  IV,  1919. 

and  Spits,  which  have 

small  groups  of  Polish  people  that  Poland  wished  to  include.  By  a 
decision  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ambassadors  ^  the  territorial  limits  were 
recommended  as  shown  in  Figure  179.  In  Orawa  the  new  boundary 
is  located  southward  of  the  main  Carpathian  divide;  in  Spits  it  is 
located  north  dT  the  divide.  As  in  the  Teschen  dispute,  the  matter 
awaits  final  decision,  the  Polish  Diet,  or  Parliament,  having  so  far 
(April  1921)  withheld  its  approval  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  larger 
share  of  the  Teschen  coal. 

'  The  Council  of  \mba~sa'1ora,  conipoeed  of  Allied  arnbaiisadoTS,  was  or^nized  after  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris  earlv  in  1920.  Its  chief  function  is  to  execut«  tiie  treaties  of 
peace.  In  addition  tbeie  have  \xen  various  cooferences  of  Allied  premien  at  San  Remo, 
Hythe,  Boulogne,  etc 
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MIOTABISM   AND   THE 
FRONTIER   PROBLEMS 

Everywhere  the  firon- 
tiera  of  Poland  are  on 
the  open  plain  except 
in  the  south,  where  the 
high  Carpathians  form 
a  natural  common  fron- 
tier between  Poland 
and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Nothing  therefore  could 
be  clearer  than  that 
Poland  should  strive  to 
win  the  friendship  of 
her  neighbors.  She  has 
to  choose  between  two 

Fia.  178.  The  Teschen  region,  owneiahip  of  which  is  in  dia-  COUISeS  of  aCtion.  If 
put*  between  Poland  and  Ciecho^lovakia.  For  preliminary  l  V,-,v,mftft  militArio. 
boundary  Bee  Figure  179;   for  general  relations  »e  Figure  167.    ^"^   DCCOmeS   HUUXanS- 

tic,  like  the  Prussians, 
she,  like  them,  may  be  strong  for  a  time,  only  to  fall  a  victim  to 
her  own  atrength.  To  be  sure,  a  limited  army  is  necessary  to  prevent 
her  from  being  helpless  in  case  of  wanton  attack. 

The  old  argument  that  "we  are  hemmed  about  by  enemies"  and 
that  open  plains  everywhere  invite  attack  was  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  war  party  of  Berhn.  If  leaders  can  get  their  people  to  believe 
it  and  to  become  suISciently  "jumpy"  about  it,  they  can  impose  heavy 
taxes  for  large  armies  that  are  meant,  not  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, but  for  aggrandizement  and  the  satisfaction  of  greed,  until  at  last, 
having  dug  a  pit  for  others,  they  fall  into  it  themselves.  The  Polish 
army  now  numbers  nearly  800,000,  which,  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  popu- 
lation totals,  would  correspond  to  an  army  of  3,500,000  or  4,000,000 
for  the  United  States.  Beginning  her  new  national  life  without  a 
debt  of  great  consequence,  Poland  has  a  chance  to  be  free.  If  ber 
army  continues  big,  ber  debt  will  rise ;  her  neck  will  be  placed  in  a  yoke 
from  which  centuries  of  effort  may  not  free  her. 

If  she  chooses  the  road  of  reason,  Poland  may  become  a  great  state. 
She  starts  with  a  population  of  25,000,000,  or  more  than  that  of  Spain 
and  about  as  large  as  that  of  Brazil.  Her  territory  is  drained  chiefly 
by  a  single  large  stream  capable  of  improvement  from  the  Baltic  to 
Warsaw  and  far  beyond.  Her  forests  have  an  extent  of  about  300,000 
square  miles.    Her  soil  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fertility.    There 
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Fia,  179.  Division  of  disputed  tenritory  fat  the  three  diBtricta  of  TeMhen,  Orawa,  and  Spita. 
The  Teschen  Bettlement  is  now  awaitine  the  approval  of  the  Poliah  Diet  (page  347).  For  details 
of  the  Teschea  area,  see  FiKurea  176  and  178. 

is  abundant  water  power  in  the  glaciated  northern  regions  and  in  the 
Carpathians  on  the  south,  where  large,  swift  streams  flow  through 
dense  forests  before  reaching  the  agricultural  plain. 

INTBBNAL  PROBLEMS 

Industrial  Recovery 

Poland's  immediate  problem  is  tosecure  sufficient  credit  to  start  iTMdfor 
her  mills,  factoricB,  and  mines.     Warsaw,  a  city  of  900,000  people,  had  S^'ii^ 
its  machinery  largely  destroyed  or  stolen  by  the  Germans.     The  same  d»«tri«« 
fate  was  sufTered  by  Lodz,  one  of  the  great  textile  cities  of  the  world 
and  often  called  the  "Manchester"  of  Poland.     Germany  set  out  to 
cripple  Polish  industry.     It  will  take  money  and  credit  to  revive  it. 
Lodz  atone  requires  $10,000,000  merely  to  purchase  the  necessary 
machinery. 

The  Lodz  factories  have  a  higher  production  than  any  others.  A 
quarter  of  the  Polish  cotton  and  woolen  mills  had  resumed  operation 
by  the  summer  of  1920.  Every  month  Poland  must  import  4000  tons 
of  cotton,  2000  tons  of  wool,  and  13,000  tons  of  jute,  to  supply  her 
textile  factories.  Credit  for  raw  materials  is  the  largest  present  need 
of  Poland. 

There  are  rich  deposits  of  salt,  potash,  zinc,  lead,  and  oil,  all 
likewise  dependent  for  their  development  upon  credits  and  railways, 
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Fio.  ISO.  Boundary  oomplic&tioni  of  Poland's  borderiaods.  The  approximate  limits  of  the 
Ukraine  are  ihown  by  a  heavy  brokeo  line.  Note  that  Foland'B  eaatem  frontier  as  eatablished 
at  the  Biita  peace  conference  with  Soviet  Rueaia  eitondB  northward  to  the  Dvina  and  cuts  off 
Lithuania  from  contact  with  Russia.  For  the  settlement  of  the  three  Bmall  areas  of  Teschen, 
OrawB.  and  Spits  in  southweBtem  Poland  (numbered  2,  3,  and  4)  see  Figure  179.  The  area 
numbered  1  ia  the  Silesisn  plebiscite  area.  The  Poliah-Ukiainian  asreement  referred  to  in  tba 
legend  is  that  of  April  1920. 

security  of  life  and  property,  and  stability  of  government.  Po- 
land's natural  resources  can  be  developed  only  -when  the  agencies  of 
commerce  are  organized,  and  especially  when  the  railroads  are  put 
into  sound  condition  and  coal  production  has  risen  to  correspond  with 
the  manufacturing  needs  of  the  country. 

Displacement  of  Population 

During  the  World  War  the  territory  of  Poland  was  overrun  first 
by  the  Russians  and  then  by  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  The 
effect  was  wholly  to  depopulate  Iwge  tracts.  Still  farther  east  the 
country  wa8  in  part  denuded  by  the  Bolshevists  of  everything  neces- 
sary tor  living.  What  was  once  the  seat  of  a  dense  farming  popu- 
lation became  a  desert.  People  flocked  to  the  cities  and  there  in- 
creased the  number  of  idle,  restless,  and  desperate  elements,  already 
large  because  of  unemployment,  for  the  Germans  had  taken  away 
£il]  the  spindles  and  gear  from  the  mills  and  in  many  cases  burned  or 
blown  up  the  factory  buildings. 

If  we  use  the  ordinary  terms  for  Pohsh  suffering,  it  is  difficult  to 
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describe  the  broad  zone  at  and  beyond  the  eastern  borders  of  the  FtniiM  zone 
country,   inhabited  by  Lithuanians,   White   Russians,   Ukrainians,  !S^ 
and  Jews,  which  ahuost  down  to  the  present  has  remained  a  sparsely  *'<»'««• 
populated  desert,  following  its  devtistation  by  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
during  the  Russian  retreat,  in  the  autumn  of  1915.     The  famine 
zone  begins  at  Brest-Iitovsk.     Factories  are  idle,  streets  deserted, 
shops  closed,  because  there  is  nothing  to  sell.    People  Uve  principally 
on  the  cheapest  vegetables.     Fuel  is  hardly  to  be  had  at  all.    The 
death  rate  rose  from  15  per  1000  in  1914  to  29  per  1000  in  1919  in 
the  town  of  Pinsk. 

The  wave  of  agricultural  population  now  spreading  eastward  from  cui«ii« 
the  cities  to  occupy  the  land  is  of  different  ethnic  character  from  the  ^t^a^ 
old  population.    Although  many  of  the  former  residents  are  returning  F<*»n* 
to  tlieir  old  firesides,  many  others  have  been  killed,  and  some  have 
emigrated,  with  the  result  that  for  many  years,  or  until  a  new  census 
is  taken,  all  maps  of  eastern  Poland  showing  density  of  population 
and  ethnic  distributions  will  be  mere  guesses  based  on  local  statistics 
and  the  reports  of  travelers. 


Three  Unlike  Sections 

One  of  the  difl&culties  of  the  new  government  of  Poland  is  to  weld 
together  three  unlike  sections.  There  were  really  three  Polands  — 
German,  Poland  centering  at  Posen,  Russian  Poland  centering  at  War-  } 
saw,  and  Austrian,  or  GaUcian,  Poland  centering  at  Cracow  and 
Przemysl.'  Under  normal  conditions  these  three  could  supplement 
each  other ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  administratively 
and  commercially  unorganized,  and  the'  railroads  and  rolling  stock 
were  in  bad  condition,  so  that  one  part  was  enduring  famine  whilst 
another  had  an  abundance  of  foodstuffs.  Industrial  disorganiza- 
tion and  unemployment  were  the  two  chief  troubles.  The  three  sec- 
tions are  also  unlike  socially  and  politicaUy.  German  Poland  is  the 
most  progressive  and  prosperous  section,  Congress  (Russian)  Poland 
has  a  population  less  alert,  and  Austrian  Poland  has,  in  part,  a  large 
low-grade  population  of  Ruthenians. 

Proportional  to  its  industries  and  the  density  of  its  population, 
that  part  of  Poland  that  was  included  in  Russia  had  few  railroads, 

I  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  tbe  World  War  in  1914,  the  territory  and  population  of 
ethnographic  Poland  wov  divided  about  as  followB :  Russia.  45,000  squaremiles,  12,000,000 
inhabitants;  Germany.  22,500  square  miles.  4,000,000  inhaUtants ;  Austria,  11,000  square 
miles,  5,000,000  inhabitants. 
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Fio.  181.  There  ia  n  close  correBpondenoe  between  the  aeato  of  industry  and  the  ton  of  popula- 
tioD  an  shown  in  Figure  168.  Based  on  Romer,  AQai  giogmjAvue  et  itaiutigae  de  ia  Pologne, 
1916,  PI.  30,  supplemented  by  Andree,  Handatlm,  Vi.  40. 

and  the  cart  roada  were  little  better  than  tracks.  Agriculture  was 
backward  and  crop  production  low.  The  Polish  peasant  in  many 
districts  lived  more  primitively  than  any  other  class  of  people  in 
central  Europe.  In  some  regions  where  production  was  highest  there 
were  no  foodstuffs  for  export,  farms  being  small  and  families  large. 
From  the  standpoint  of  its  actual  industrial  development,  Russian 
Poland  was  overpopulated,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  survived 
only  because  of  the  relief  afforded  by  a  continuous  stream  of  emigra- 
tion. In  1913  there  came  to  the  United  States  174,000  Russian  Poles 
(excluding  Jews),  and  there  was  heavy  seasonal  migration,  more  than 
350,000  Poles  going  to  Germany  to  work  on  German  ioims  in  tlie 
summer  months  during  the  year  just  before  the  World  War,  and  about 
50,000  to  other  countries.  A  similar  migration  of  Poles  took  place  to 
and  from  the  Westphalian  coal  fields  of  Germany, 
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Fio.  182.  Note  that  Ruaai&n  Poland  b«d  the  greatest  Increaae  of  popuUttoD.  It  Is  Bignificant 
in  relation  to  Polish  claims  and  ambitions  on  the  east  that  Poles  have  increased  in  Eastern  Galicia 
and  in  general  in  the  belt  of  country  just  east  of  the  line  recoiDiDended  by  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris  (heavy  broken  line).  Such  a  tendency  might  ultimately  change  the  ethnic  situation. 
Based  on  Romer.  Atlai  eioffraphique  et  itatiatique  de  la  Potogne,  1916,  Pis.  7  and  11. 

Having  rich  mineral  resources,  Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  is 
well  supplied  with  railways.  The  same  is  true  of  German  Poland, 
where  industrial  development  had  been  carried  far,  especially  in  the 
Posen  district.  In  the  latter  the  number  of  textile  factories  had  in- 
creased between  1901  and  1910  by  87  per  cent  and  the  output  by  66 
per  cent. 

The  Land  Sitaation 

Most  of  Poland  is  a  land  of  farms.    The  agricultural  population  is  PoUnd  a 
greater  in  numbers  to  the  square  mile  (190  for  Congress  Poland)  ^SoT* 
than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  save  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  (Fig.  168).    It  is  a  compact  and,  to  this  extent,  a  pow- 
erful nation.    The  area  of  ethnographic  Poland  is  about  80,000  squtu-e 
miles,  or  40  per  cent  as  great  as  Spain,  or  twice  the  state  of  Ohio. 
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Like  their  neighbors,  the  Poles  have  a  land  question  of  serious 
Etspect.  Among  large  landholders,  18,000  own  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  .area  of  Poland  and  leave  much  of  their  holdings  uncultivated, 
with  resultant  overcrowding  of  adjacent  agricultural  communities. 
To  better  the  conditions  of  life,  the  Polish. Diet  in  July  1920  voted 
drastic  land  partition  laws.  But  even  this  action  will  not  give  every- 
hody  a  piece  of  land,  nor  will  it  necessarily  increase  production.  The 
new  law  permits  the  Polish  General  Land  Office  to  take  the  lands  of 
the  former  Prussian  Colonization  Commission  and  other  government 
owned  land,  as  well  as  large  privately  held  estates,  and  sell  them  to 
actual  fanners,  with  preference  to  soldiers  wounded  in  the  war. 
Depending  upon  location,  the  maximum  size  of  farms  may  not 
exceed  150,  450,  and  600  acres. 

The  Jewish  Population 

The  most  serious  racial  problem  in  Poland  concerns  the  Jew.  He 
is  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cept Russia.  ■  During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Jews  came 
to  Poland  in  great  numbers,  partly  because  of  expulsion  from  many 
other  European  countries,  partly  to  escape  almost  universal  perse- 
cution elsewhere.  In  the  18th  century  many  came  from  Austria  and 
West  Prussia.  Poland  was  one  of  the  few  countries  that  never  ex- 
pelled the  Jew. 

Then  the  Jews  became  so  numerous  and  powerful  that  they 
secured  a  genial  assembly  in  1600  to  apportion  taxes  among  Jewish 
citizens  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  race,  and  this  continued  until 
1764.  Jews  competed  with  Christians  in  commerce  and  in  the  crafts 
with  such  success  that  eventually  they  were  restricted  by  law.  For 
example :  in  Galicia  they  were  forbidden  to  be  grain  dealers ;  they 
could  not  export  salt  or  deal  in  alcohol ;  their  artisans  could  not  be 
employed  by  Christians.  By  1895,  while  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  Russian  Poland  were  Jewish,  84  per  cent  of  the 
merchants  were  Jews,  20  per  cent  of  the  literary  men,  51  per  cent  of 
the  educators,  and  24  per  cent  of  the  physicians.  Only  2  per  cent  of 
the  farmers,  factory  workers,  and  miners  were  Jews.  {From  Russism 
census  reports  of  1897.) 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  problem  springs  from  the  lack  of  na- 
tional feeling  among  Jews.  Throughout  Poland's  history  they  have 
worked  rather  for  racial  rights  than  for  national  revolutionary  aims. 
In  1907  they  opposed  the  Polish  national  parties  and  contributed  to  a 
Socialist  victory. 
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In  1919  the  problem  entered  a  new  phase  with  the  disorders  at  Recent  di^ 
VUna  and  elsewhere.    The  PoUsb  Jew  had  not  thrown  himself  whole-  ^^^'^^ 
heartedly  into  the  development  of  the  new  state.    It  was  natural  J** 
that  the  patriotic  Pole  should  view  his  new-found  freedom  with  ardent 
feeling  and  should  have  Uttie  toleration  for  any  race  that  resisted  the 
strong  tides  of  nationalism.     Better  relations  have  now  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  need  be  no  further  political  importance  in  the  Jew- 
ish problem  if  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  and  the  Jew  attempts  to 
seek  nO'  special  poUtical  rights. 

In  common  with   the  states  of  Rumania,  Greece,  Jugoslavia,  The 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  Poland  signed  a  minorities  ^^J^ 
treaty  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.'    The  matter  is  es- 
pecially important  for  Poland  in  relation  to  the  Jews.    Article  10 
provides  that  educational  committees  shall  be  appointed  locally  by 
the  Jewish  communities  of  Poland  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  the  state;   it  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  propor- 
tional share  of  the  public  funds  allotted  to  Jewish  schools,  and  for  the  spedii 
organizatitin  and  management  of  these  schools.     Article  11  requires  ^oTp!^ 
that  Jews  shall  not  be  compelled  to  perform  any  act  which  consti-  ii^*r**y 
tutes  a  violation  of  their  Sabbath,  tJie  pnty  exceptions  being  in  case 
of  military  service  or  the  preservation  of  public  order.    Poland  will 
refrain  from  holding  elections,  either  general  or  ocal,  on  Saturday. 

Poland's  relations  with  France  and  great  Britain 
France  has  taken  a  keener  interest  in  the  new  Poland  than  has  pwdm 
any  other  nation.    The  French  wish  Poland  to  be  both  free  and  strong,  ^^tld'i 
and  thus  provide  a  powerful  ally  in  case  of  future  trouble  with  Ger-  5^'* 
many,  one  favorably  placed  to  strike  with  France  on  either  side. 
This  explains  the  encouragement  given  in  France  (1916-1919)  to  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  Polish  Legion,  the  use  of  Frendi 
instructors  in  Haller's  army,  which  was  trained  in  France  and  entered 
Poland  in  1919,  and  French  diplomatic  aid  to  Poland.     It  will  explain 
much  in  the  international  arrangements  of  Europe  in  the  future. 
Trade  agreements  with  Poland  will  reflect  French  interest,  for  French 
goods  have  not  been  sold  widely  in  the  former  Russian  Empire* 
Moreover,  there  is  a  historic  cultural  basis  for  the  friendship  of  the 
two  people.     French  and  Polish  artists  and  men  of  letters  have  long 


>  In  cotnmon  with  the  other  states  that  siffoed  the  minorities  treaties,  Poland  ■must  give 
equality  of  trade  coadiliona  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and,  in  additioa.slw  agrees 
to  the  applkation  to  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Norew  rivers  of  the  interaatkmal  water- 
waya  r^ime  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  VersailJeB. 
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had  a  marked  community  of  sentiment  and  inter^t.  Henry  of 
Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  invited  to  become  King  of  Poland,  and 
reigned  at  Warsaw  for  a  few  years  before  he  became  Henry  III, 
King  of  France.  Napoleon  revived  Polish  nationality  for  a  brief 
period  (Duchy  of  Warsaw,  1807-1815).  One  of  the  four  best  collec- 
tions of  Polish  books  outside  Poland  was  established  in  Paris  by  the 
poet  Mickiewicz  and  is  still  directed  by  his  son.  (The  three  others 
are  at  Petrograd  in  Russia,  at  Rapperswil  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
British  Museum  at  London.) 
firitish  economic  interest  in  Poland  is  expressed  in  three  ways : 

(1)  Desire  to  have  a  British  High  Commissioner  at  Danzig. 

(2)  Heavy  British  investments  at  Danzig  and  in  the  Galician  oil 
fields. 

(S)  British-held  stock  in  the  factories  and  mills  of  Lodz  and  in  the 
coal  companies  of  the  south  and  southwest. 

With  Danzig  an  active  commercial  center  and  eventually  a  large 
city,  and  with  British  naval  strength  capable  of  controlling  the  city's 
government  in  time  of  war,  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  won 
a  commercial  victory  by  securing  a  free-city  regime  for  Danzig.  She 
followed  steadfastly  the  policy  of  not  allowing  it  to  return  to  Germany, 
nor  would  she  consent  to  Polish  sovereignty. 

The  French  and  British  policies,  oppc^ed  as  they  are  with  reference 
to  all  things  Polish,  were  thrown  into  sharper  contrast  when,  begin- 
ning in  March  1921,  the  Silesian  disorders  became  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern  because  of  their  relation  to  the  reparation  payments. 
The  German  government  sought  to  delay  beyond  May  1921  an  agree-  ■ 
ment  on  reparations  required  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  saying  that 
the  fate  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Silesia  was  related  to  the  amount  of 
the  payments  Germany  could  make.  An  ultimatum  from  the  Allies 
brought  Germany  to  terms  and  the  Silesian  problem  will  have  an 
independent  settlement.  But  the  problems  of  both  Silesia  and  Dan- 
zig cannot  be  settled  by  fiat.  In  the  years  ahead  French  and  Britibh 
polides  may  be  expected  to  clash  agaia  and  again  in  these  key  situa- 
tions, and  full  advantage  will  doubtless  be  taken  by  Germany  of  the 
political  possibilities  of  impending  disagreements 
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LITHnAniAH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RELATIONS 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  weak  people  politically,  though  numbering  PrcMDt 
more  than  2,000,000,  and  including  up  to  4,000,000  of  population  in  "iiaJISiUi 
their  territorial  claims.  Historically  they  have  had  close  relations 
with  Poland ;  yet  they  now  fiercely  hate  the  Poles.  Ethnically  they 
grade  into  Russians  on  the  east ;  yet  they  desire  nothing  else  so  Uttle 
as  a  return  to  Russian  domination.  Commercially  they  are  disor- 
ganized, undeveloped,  dependent ;  yet  they  wish  independence  and  a 
hold  upon  the  trade  of  Russia  that  normally  flows  in  large  volume 
through  the  Lithuanian  port  of  Memel.  A  brief  review  of  their 
historical  struggle  and  their  geographical  environment  is  needed  to 
understfmd  their  present  anomalous  political  situation. 

EXPANSION  OF  LITHUANIA 

For  centuries  the  Lithuanian  pagan  tribes  occupied  a  part  of  the  Comtng  o* 
Baltic  fringe  of  eastern  Europe,  and  their  settlements  extended  inland  Jok  *"' 
only  to  Kovno  on  the  Niemen  (Fig.  183).     They  were  shut  off  from  Kniebi* 
the  people  about  them  by  the  heavy  forests  of  the  region  and  by  the 
innumerable  lakes  and  marshes.    When  the  forests  were  partly  cleared 
away  and  a  commerce  had  developed,  strong  covetous  neighbors  in- 
vaded the  land,  for  there  are  no  mountain  barriers  —  it  is  a  plains 
country  throughout  —  and  the  coast  is  easily  accessible  to  other  Bal- 
tic states.    In  the  13th  century  came  the  fiist  invaders,  the  Teutonic 
Kni^ts  (page  362).    Hard  pressed  by  the  newcomers,  the  Lithuanians 
withdrew  from  the  coast  and  rapidly  extended  their  eastern  liuiits. 

The  power  of  the  nation  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  its  diflS-  Former 
culties.  From  a  small  state  of  30,000  square  miles  in  1263,  it  be- 
came a  large  nation  of  250,000  square  miles  in  1385  (Fig.  183).  In  c 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  Lithuania  pushed  its  southern  fron- 
tier to  the  Black  Sea.  It  controlled  the  entire  Dnieper  and  the  Nie- 
men, one  of  the  great  historical  highways  across  Europe  during  the 
centuries  before.  This  brought  it  to  the  Polish  frontiers,  and  eveo* 
tually  it  joined  tiie  Polish  state. 

THE  "UNION   WITH   POLAND 

The  union  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  in  1386  was  a  personal  union 
through  the  king,  who  was  as  much  the  king  of  Lit;huaiua  as  of  Po- 
land.   This  lasted  until  1569,  when  there  was  effected  a  closer  imion 
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Fio.   183.     BoBcd  on  Droysen,   AUoerneijier  Bittonxhe  Handa!ta»,  PI.  37.      From  the  O..-"- 

oraphicai  Bericir,  Vol-  4.  1917. 

through  a  common  Diet,  with  Lithuania  still  keeping  a  separate  army 
and  treasury  and  having  its  own  administration.  In  1691  the  former 
distinction  between  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  and  the  Polish 
state  was  abolished.  Thereafter  there  was  to  be  a  common  admin- 
istration, one  army,  and  one  treasury. 

Thus  Lithuania  was  assured  the  support  of  Poland,  at  first  against 
the  Teutonic  Knights  and  later  against  the  growing  Muscovite  power, 
and  was  able  to  preserve  its  western  civilization  against  the  rising 
tide  of  oriental  influence.  Had  Poland  remained  independent,  the 
fusion  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  peoples  would  probably  have  been 
uninterrupted  and  the  present  antagonism  between  them  would  not 
exist.  Nationalism  has  been  carried  so  far  that  most  groups,  how- 
ever small,  seek  separate  existence. 

In  the  18th  century  a  great  educational  movement  began,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  printing  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  poems,  stories,  etc.  In 
the  19th  century  came  a  further  revival  of  national  sentiment,  and  the 
publication  of  newspapers,  folklore,  ballads,  and  fables.  All  these  pub- 
lications were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  reUgious  spirit  of  the  times. 
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PATE   OF   UTHUANIA   IN   THE  PARTITIONS   OF  POLAND 

At  the  time  of  the  partitions  of  Poltind  (1772-1795),  the  greater  R>i~i«ii 
part  of  Lithuania  came  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  which  organized  it  ] 
as  a  province  and  put  a  governor  in  charge.  The  land-owning  nobles 
were  left  in  local  control.  In  1831  and  1863  the  Lithuanian  and  Pohsh 
higher  classes  revolted  against  Russia,  whereupon  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment confiscated  nuiny  of  the  large  estates  of  the  nobles  and  di- 
vided the  land  among  the  peasants,  exiUng  the  revolutionists.  After 
1864  the  printing  of  Lithuanian  books  in  Latin  script  was  prohibited. 
The  Russian  language  was  made  obligatory  in  the  schools  and  in 
ofBcial  reports  and  documents.  The  government  seized  Lithuanian 
books  printed  in  Germany  or  Austria  and  imported  into  Lithuania. 
In  1905  a  Lithuanian  congress  met  at  VOna  and  protested  against  the 
acts  of  the  Russian  government,  demanding  Lithuanian  autonomy 
and  the  use  of  the  Lithuanian  language. 

In  that  portion  of  Lithuanian  territory  which  lay  north  of  the  Tho  utiiu- 
Niemen  and  which  was  included  in  East  Prussia,  the  Germans  have  Eaat 
carried  on  the  usual  Germanizing  process  (Frederic  WiUiam  I,  in  the  p™**** 
18th  century,  sent  several  thousand  colonists  into  the  country),  but 
the  region  has  remained  strongly  Lithuanian  despite  their   efforts. 
In  1844  the  Lithuanian  language  was  forbidden,  but  later  it  was  per- 
mitted in  the  schools  for  instruction.     In  1896  it  was  decreed  that 
German  was  the  official  language. 

THE   ECONOMIC   BASIS 

Lithuania  is  without  mineral  deposits  of  commercial  importance 
and  must  depend  primarily  upon  its  forests  and  crops  for  means  of 
livelihood  and  commerce.  The  chief  occupation  is  a  prioaitive  type 
of  agriculture,  with  cereals,  flax,  and  potatoes  as  the  principal  products. 
Not  more  than  half  the  tillable  land  was  formerly  owned  by  the 
peasants.  The  population  consists  mostly  of  small  farmers.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  provisional  government  of  Lithuania,  most  of 
the  landed  estates  have  been  seized  and  divided  among  the  peasants. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a  state  of  this  character  is  to  develop  itm«  o*  « 
products  which  industrial  nations  want  and  which  create  a  trade  2^Sl 
balance,  for  this  makes  possible  the  purchase  of  foreign  wares  like  "^ 
machinery,  shoes,  cloth,  and  special  articles  of  food.    The  only  way 
in  which  Lithuania  can  obtain  such  a  trade  balance  is  to  sell  its  raw 
products,  of  which  the  most  important  in  value  are  flax,  rye,  and  flax- 
seed, in  the  order  named.    Its  transportation  conditions  are  still  poor. 
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The  part  nearest  East  Prussia  has  almost  no  good  roads,  though  its 
soil  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  commercial  organizations  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners — Jews  especially,  and  Germans.  Lithuania  was  a  part  of 
the  Jewish  Pale  (Fig.  192),  and  the  towns  are  more  Jewish  than 
those  of  Poland.    Vilna  is  often  called  the  Jerusalem  of  Lithuania. 

PRESENT   TERBITORIAL   AND   POUTICAL  PROBLEMS 

TbBiTiemta,  While  a  good  many  Lithuanians  live  south  of  the  Niemen  (or 
utbuniu  Memel),  they  form  a  large  majority  north  of  that  river  at  the  tip  of 
fronttar  East  Pnissia,  and  it  was  this  section,  including  the  port  of  Memel, 
that,  hy  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  ceded  to  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Powers,  by  them  presumably  to  be  turned  over  to  Lithuania. 
The  Niemen  is  to  the  Lithuanians  what  the  Danube  is  to  the  Ruma- 
nians and  the  Rhine  to  the  French. 

The  Niemen  separates  the  Lithuanians  &oni  their  foes : 
On  this  side  throngs  of  Lithuanian  youths, 


On  the  other,  in  helmet  and  armor. 

The  Germans  on  horseback  stand  immovable. 

Each  party  watches  the  crossing. 

So  the  Niemen,  once  famed  for  hospitality. 

That  linked  the  reabns  of  fraternal  nations. 

Now  for  them  has  become  the  threshold  of  eternity 

For  none  without  loss  of  hfe  or  liberty 

Could  cross  the  forbidden  waters. 

Adam  Mickiewicz,  Konrad  WaUenrod 

The  territorial  and  political  problems  include  the  settlement  of  the 
disputed  boundsuy  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  SuwaUd 
region  and  in  the  provinces  of  Vilna  and  Kovno.  A  disputed  boundary 
also  exists  on  the  east,  where  Lithuanians  and  White  Russians  merge 
into  each  other  without  strong  ethnic  distinctions.  Here  is  a  region 
fertile  in  political  disputes.  No  one  can  say  with  certainty  what  are 
the  distinctions  between  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Russians.  A  de- 
marcation line  had  to  be  estabhshed  in  1919,  as  shown  on  Figure  ISO, 
to  prevent  fighting  between  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  and  no  arrange- 
ment has  yet  been  made  between  Lithuania  and  Russia.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  Polra  wish  to  extend  their  territory  according  to  their 
eastern  program  and  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia, 
signed  at  Riga  in  October  1920.     If  confirmed  by  a  later  treaty  with 
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a  permanent  or  an  All-Russiao  government,  the  present  treaty 
will  interpose  a  belt  of  Polish  territory  along  Lithuania's  hinterland 
and  put  Poland  in  a  favorable  strategic  position  with .  respect  to 
Russia's  Biiltic  trade.  Territoriail  and  commercial  restriction  of  this 
sort  has  been  Lithuama's  apprehension,  and  she  may  be  expected  to 
oppose  it  with  all  her  strength. 

The  population  of  the  disputed  zone  has  little  political  self-con-  hopmo( 
sciousness.    Its  outlook  has  been  admirably  summarized  by  Colder :     ""  ***"** 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  common  people.  How 
about  them?  What  do  they  think  and  how  do  they  feel  on  these 
matters.''  On  the  border  districts  many  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
know  and  do  not  care  to  what  nationahty  they  belong.  For  genera- 
tions Polish,  Lithuanian,  tuid  Russian  peasants  have  lived  side  by 
side,  have  intermarried,  have  laughed  over"  the  same  joys,  and  have 
wept  over  the  same  sorrows.  They  have  even  a  'common  speech' 
which  is  different  from  any  one  of  the  three  national  languages.  For 
generations  they  have  been  exploited  by  Lithuanian,  Polish,  and 
Russian  landlords,  and  they  have  not  much  love  for  any  of  them. 
The  poor  peasants  are  not  interested  either  in  cultural  development 
or  in  national  independence ;  many  of  them  do  not  even  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  What  they  want  is  steady  work,  good 
wages,  and  plenty  to  eat.  They  hate  landlords  of  all  nationabties, 
and  they  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a  bishop  of  their  own  people 
would  treat  them  with  more  consideration  than  one  of  another  people. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  every  nationality  in  Europe  is  more  interested  in 
social  than  national  problems,  in  the  question  of  food  and  wages 
than  in  culture  and  independence. 

It  might  be  to  the  interest  of  Lithuania  to  combine  with  either  kvo*^bU 
Esthonia  or  Latvia,  or  both,  and  form  a  confederation  {page  368) ;  for  ^StiM«- 
the  Letts  are  closely  related  to  the  Lithuanians  in  language,  race,  and  fan 
customs,  and  their  economic  and  political  problems  are  about  the 
same.    The  danger  of  pohtical  exploitation  by  the  German  barons 
is  always  real.    But  it  would  probably  be  lessened  by  a  confedera- 
tion which  would  permit  the  ready  flow  of  information  and  would 
probably  increase  tiie  number  and  effectiveness  of  joint  proposals  t« 
end  foreign  domination. 

The  status  of  Lithuania  itself  has  not  yet  been  settled.    While  F«too( 
it  seeks  independence,  no  final  recognition  can  be  made  until  Russia,  ^^^ 
of  whidi  it  once  formed  a  part,  is  orderly  again.    The  present  pro-  d«««inrf 
visional  government  is  strongly  anti-Polish,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  Lithuania  voluntarily  joins  Russia,  it  will  be  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  large  local  autonomy. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

LAHD  TENUSE  AHD  TRADE   OUTLETS  m  ESTHONIA  AHD  LATVIA  — 
THE  FORMER  BALTIC  PROVIHCES 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Coiir- 
land,  known  as  the  Baltic  Provinces,  were  parte  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  people  of  the  region  have  now  formed  two  states: 
(1)  Esthonia,  which  is  composed  of  the  old  province  of  Esthonia  and 
more  than  half  of  Livonia ;  and  (2)  Latvia,  formed  out  of  the  rest 
of  Livonia  and  the  whole  of  Courland.  The  Esthonian  National 
Council  was  provisionally  recognized  by  Great  Britain  on  3  May 
1918,  and  similar  recognition  of  the  Letts  was  made  on  18  November 
1918,  after  the  formation  of  the  Lettish  National  Council  at  Riga 
(late  in  1917)  and  the  organization  of  a  provisional  government. 
Final  recognition  of  both  states  was  effected  January  1921. 

DOMINATION   BY   OTHER   PEOPLES 

These  two  new  states  do  not  base  their  claim  to  independence  upon 
historicfd  precedents,  for  they  were  always  under  the  control  of  others 
—  Germans,  Swedes,  or  Russians.  Their  claim  springs  from  the  desire 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  avoid  that  exploitation  which  has  been 
their  lot  for  centuries.  No  one  can  understand  their  present  desire 
for  self-government  without  examining  the  historic  causes  that  have 
sharpened  their  opposition  to  the  overlordship  of  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans alike.  The  exploitation  of  the  peasants,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  has  been  carried  on  through  a  system  of  land  tenure 
that  has  its  roots  in  the  events  of  the  12th  century,  when  German 
traders  first  visited  the  region  to  exchange  wares  with  the  natives. 

With  the  traders  came  missionaries,  and  fintdly  crusaders.  Thus 
in  1200  came  Bishop  Albert,  with  twenty-three  shiploads  of  knighte, 
organized  into  an  order  called  "Brothers  of  the  Sword,"  or  Livoniau 
Knights.  They  converted  the  heathen  natives  and  subdued  the 
land  by  force,  makii^  a  place  for  the  colonists,  whose  settlements 
have  remained  distinct  to  this  day.  This  order  of  knights  suf- 
fered severe  defeat  in  1236  and  thereupon  united  with  the  Teutonic 
Knighta,  another  order  devoted  to  forcible  Christianization.  The 
struggle  with  the  natives  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  was  then  renewed. 
During  the  14th  century,  and  again  in  the  16th  century,  there  was  a 
series  of  religious  wars ;  the  religious  orders  were  weakened,  and  their 
territory  was  overrun  by  Poles  and  Swedes.  After  1561,  Poland  held 
southern  Lettland,  and  Courland  became  a  Polish  duchy.    Amid 
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Fia,  184.  Ethnography  and  boundanes  m  Lithuania  and  m  the  former  B^tic  ProvinoeB  of 
KuBSia.     The  eastern  boundaiy  of  Litbuania  aa  shown  above  repreaents  the  lino  establlBhed  by 

treaty  between  Lithuania  and  the  Soviet  govacmnent  (1920)  It  may  be  altered  aa  a  temilt 
of  the  occupation  of  'Vilna  by  Poliah  irregular  troopa,  which  has  led  to  a  decision  to  hold  a  pieb- 
iBCite  to  determina  whether  the  Vfloa  region  shaU  belong  to  Poland  or  to  Lithuania. 

all  these  find  later  changes  the  Prussian  landlords  kept  their  political 
hold  upon  the  country,  and  with  it  their  control  of  the  land  and  the 
means  of  commerce. 

In  1629  Sweden,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  got  control  of  LetUand, 
to  give  way  in  turn  to  Russia  in  1721,  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Under  the  Swedish  rule  of  almost  a  hundred  years  (1629-1721)' many 
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of  the  Prussian  landlords  had  to  give  up  their  estates.  The  people 
were  able  also  to  maintain  schools.  But  under  the  Russian  rule  that 
followed,  all  the  privileges  of  government  were  returned  to  the  Ger- 
man lords.  Churches,  schools,  and  police  laws  were  under  their  con- 
trol,' and  they  made  the  fullest  use  of  their  opportunity.  The  peas- 
ants were  made  serfs,  which  practically  meant  slaves.  They  could 
be  sold  or  given  away ;  the  lords  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  them.  Not  untU  1804  could  the  peasants  own  property  or  land. 
But  the  granting  of  this  right  of  ownership  accomplished  little. 
The  landlords  obtained  still  more  land  until,  by  1850,  they  owned  60 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  Between  1845  and  1863  laws  were  promulgated 
by  the  Russian  government  which  limited  the  rights  of  the  landlords, 
and  since  that  time  the  peasants  have  been  abhi  to  obtain  a  iresh 
hold  upon  the  soil. 

In  1884,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  German  landlords,  the 
government  of  the  Czar  began  a  Russianizing  policy  which  continued 
until  the  revolution  of  1905.  The  Russian  language  was  prescribed 
in  the  schools,  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  and  in  the  whole  civil 
administration.  German  support  of  these  measures  tended  to  increase 
the  differences  between  the  peasants  and  the  German  barons ;  be- 
cause the  pastors  were  German,  congregations  refused  to  attend 
church  or  were  disorderly  during  services.  At  last  there  was  a  settled 
determination  to  develop  a  nationalistic  movement,  which,  should  it 
succeed,  would  rid  the  people  of  the  German  barons  and  of  the  auto- 
cratic rule  of  Russia. 

In  1905  socialism  spread  rapidly  in  the  general  effort  to  overthrow 
the  existing  government,  and  many  of  the  estates  of  the  German 
landlords  were  seized.  The  Russian  government  put  down  the 
revolution  with  great  vigor  and  brutality.  From  that  time  until  the 
formation  of  republican  governments  in  1919,  the  Germans  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Russians  on  the  other  were  equally  hated  by  the  Esths 
and  Letts. 

It  was  the  presence  of  the  German  barons  in  the  Baltic  Provinces 
that  led  Germany  to  hope  for  the  conquest  of  this  country  early  in 
1918,  when  the  German  army  completed  its  advance  of  the  last  months 
of  1917  and  estabhshed  itself  on  a  line  which  it  held  down  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  By  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  (between  Germany  and 
Russia,  in.  1918),  all  the  country  west  of  the  line  shown  on  Figure  180. 
was  to  be  made  into  states  whose  government  and  economic  control 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  German  princes.  The  German  government 
also  organized  a  great  colonization  scheme,  advertising  large  estates 
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that  were  made  vacant  by  the  flight  of  Lettish  peasants.  It  was 
called  the  Hindenburg  Colonization  Plan.  Every  Courland  land- 
owner whose  estate  exceeded  a  certain  figure  had  to  sell  one  third 
of  it  to  the  land  company,  which  itself  fixed  the  purchase  price,  if 
necessary  by  compulsory  auction. 

GERMAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  RETAIN  CONTROL 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  war  closed,  the  fate  of  the  region  Genun 
was  in  the  balance.    By  an  unfortunate  article  in  the  armistice  of  ^Ji^^Jiag 
11  November  1918,  Germany  was  required  to  remove  her  troops  from  «ii«B«itie 
the  Baltic  Provinces  only  when  ordered  by  the  Allies  to  do  so.    A 
long  delay  ensued.    This  gave  the  army  leaders  and  the  power- 
ful German  land-owning  barons,  or  Baits,  who  had  controlled  the 
country  for  centuries,  an  opportunity  to  interfere  with  the  newly 
formed  and  weak  governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Von  der  Goltz,  the  German  army  commander,  supported  by  soldiers 
of  fortune  from  Germany  and  the  local  German  nobihty,  tried  to 
bring  the  whole  Baltic  region  under  German  control,  intending  thus 
to  hold  the  Baltic  outlets  of  a  vast  hinterland  and  provide  a  base  for 
German  economic  and  political  penetration  of  Russia. 

Several  times,  as  a  result  of  Allied  pressure,  the  German  armies  connti; 
withdrew  over  limited  areas  and  permitted  the  Bolshevists  to  come  K^^? 
in  and  work  their  will  on  the  defenseless  inhabitants.     They  stripped  ■"■"  "^ 
the  country  of  every  useful  object,  as  well  as  of  food ;   agricultural 
machinery,  factory  equipment,  beds,  upholstery,  etc.,  were  carried 
away.     By  this  action,  Von  der  Goltz  and  the  nobles  created  a  still 
wider  guK  between  the  native  Lettish  peasants  and  the  Germem  land- 
owners ;  instead  of  increasing  German  influence,  they  put  an  end  to 
it.    The"  result  was  open  conflict,  destined  to  throw  out  finaUy  and 
completely  the  remnants  of  German  power  and  to  free  the  region 
from  a  control  that  had  lasted  for  eight  centuries.    Under  the  super- 
vision of  an  InteralUed  mihtary  mission,  the  evacuation  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  was  completed  late  in  1919,  but  the  mission  would  prob- 
ably not  have  succeeded  at  all  if  a  strong  Alhed  blockade  had  not 
been  maintained  for  several  months  on  the  Baltic  coast  of  Germany. 

THE   BASIS   OF   THE  NEW   STATES 

Political  power  in  the  three  former  provinces  at  last  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  two  national  assemblies.  These  are  inexperienced  bodies, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  can  form  strong  governments. 
Tacit  recognition  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia  —  and  at  the  same  time 
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of  Lithuania  (ptige  362)  —  was  accorded  in  1919  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  Paris  in  dealing  with  the  delegations  from  these  states. 
Poland  recognized  Latvia  in  October  1919,  and  agreed  to  help  her 
against  the  Bolshevists.  A  treaty  was  made  at  Riga  late  in  1919 
between  Esthonia  and  Latvia  which  provided  for : 

(1)  The  division  of  miUtary  forces  on  the  frontier  opposed  to  the 
Bolshevists,  including  agreements  about  military  supplies. 

(2)  The  demarcation  of  the  Lettish-Esthonian  boundary. 

AGRKEMENT   WITH   THK  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT   OF   RUSSIA 

Having  obtained  recognition  from  the  Allies,  it  was  important  for 
Esthonia  to  arrange  peace  with  Soviet  Russia,  so  that  industries  could 
be  revived,  order  maintained,  and  an  eastern  administrative  boundary 
established. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  at  Dorpat  an  armistice  was  concluded 
on  3  January  1920  between  the  Esths  and  the  government  of  Soviet 
Russia,  the  Esths  obtaining  practically  the  whole  of  the  territory  they 
claimed  on  ethnic  grounds. 

(1)  Article  I  of  the  treaty  announces  the  cessation  of  hostihties 
and  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 

(2)  The  Russian  government  recognizes  the  right  of  a  nationality 
within  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  separate  from  Russia 
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and  to  enjoy  absolute  independence,  basing  this  action  on 
the  principle  of  self-determination;  it  therefore  renounces 
voluntarily  and  forever  all  sovereign  rights  over  Estbonian 

feople  and  territory.    The  frontiers  are  defined  as  shown  in 
igure  184. 

(3)  It  Is  further  provided  that  no  armed  vessels  shall  be  kept  on 
Lakes  Peipus  and  Pskov.  Guarantees  are  given  to  (usarm 
military  and  naval  units  of  other  powers  that  may  be  on  the 
soil  of  Esthonia  or  of  Russia.  Direct  telegraphic  connection 
is  established  between  Wesenberg  in  Esthonia  on  the  one 
hand  and  Petrograd  and  Moscow  on  the  other,  as  well  as  with 
Pskov,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  a  mixed  conuuission  to 
carry  out  the  military  guarantees. 

(4)  Russia  renounces  all  claims  to  former  Russian  property,  money, 
etc.,  located  in  Esthonia,  and  agrees  to  pay  to  Esthonia 
15,000,000  rubles  in  gold. 

(5)  Esthonia  has  no  responsibility  for  Russian  debts  or  other  ob- 
ligations created  by  the  issue  of  paper  money,  etc.,  and  the 
Russian  government  undertakes  to  restore  to  Esthonia  valuables 
of  all  kinds  that  were  taken  away  from  the  country. 

(6)  Of  particular  interest  is  the  section  of  the  treaty  dealing  with 
economic  relations,  providing  for  the  equality  of  trade  in 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  enterprises,  ships  and 
cargoes,  farms  and  industries,  agricultural  products  and  ex- 
ported goods.  "No  customs  duties  or  tariiTs  shall  be  levied 
on  goods  transported  across  the  territory  of  the  other  sig- 
natory of  this  treaty."  Freight  rates  are  to  be  no  higher 
in  one  country  than  in  the  other  country,  for  goods  of  the 
same  nature  over  the  same  distance.  Esthonia  is  to  provide 
Russia  with  whatever  port  space  is  needed  for  commercial 
purposes,  with  a  free  port  in  Revel,  or  wherever  a  free  port 
may  be  established. 

(7)  Special  agreements  must  be  made  between  Esthonia  and 
Russia  for  any  artificial  diversion  of  the  water  from  Lakes 
Peipus  and  Pskov  which  may  lower  the  average  level  of  the 
water  of  these  lakes  by  more  than  one  foot,  and  in  a  similar 
way  fishing  on  the  two  lakes  and  the  operation  of  commer- 
cial vessels  are  to  be  regulated. 

(8)  Russia  is  to  have  the  right  to  obtain  electric  power  from  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Narova  River,  and  Esthonia  is  to  have  the 
right  to  construct  and  exploit  a  direct  single-  or  double-track 
railway  connection  from  Moscow  to  some  point  on  the  Es- 
tbonian frontier. 

(9)  Finally,  Russia  grants  to  Esthonia  ri^ta  over  2,700,000  acres 
of  forest  land  in  the  governments  of  Petrograd,  Pskov,  Tver, 
Novgorod,  Olonetz,  Vologda,  and  Archangel. 
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These  provisions  are,  on  the  whole,  surprisingly  liberal  to  Esthonia, 
and,  if  carried  out,  will  assure  her  a  favorable  basis  for  her  economic 
life.  If  the  Soviet  government  should  be  overthrown,  the  agreement 
is  of  interest  as  forming  the  probable  basis  of  a  new  treaty,  though 
the  items  mentioned  in  paragraphs  8  and  9,  above,  are  likely  to  he 
modified  in  Russia's  favor. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIBS 

In  both  area  and  population  the  two  new  Baltic  states  are  small : 


Area 

PopuwnoN 

EitbMim 
Utvia 

20.000  Bq.  mi. 
25,000  sq.  mi. 

1,750,000 
2,400,000 

x]MB0«  Only  a  small  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  transportation 

■^JMM      and  commerce,  and  another  equally  small  part  is  engaged  in  industrial 
ngioQwith    occupations.    The  chief  basis  of  life  is  agriculture,  which  furnishes 
^^       employment  for  more  than  half  the  population.    While  the  hold- 
ing of  land  in  large  estates  enabled  the  German  landowners  to  exploit 
the  peasants,  it  is  also  true  that  these  landowners  formed  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  population  and  were  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  modem  agricultural  machinery  and  diversified  farming. 
In  Esthonia  the  Germans  constituted  13  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation and  owned  about  50  per  cent  of  the  land.    The  peasants  have 
won  freedom  from  the  Baits,  but  they  have  lost  an  important  part 
of  the  brains  of  the  country.    While  both  states  have  been  repeatedly 
overrun  by  armies  during  the  war,  Latvia  was  almost  destroyed.    It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  district  of  Courland  the  decrease  in  population 
from  1914  to  1917  was  from  800,000  to  300,000. 
Pretwit  As  for  internal  political  and  economic  problems,  they  relate  prin- 

p'^*"'^  cipally  to  the  land  question.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  the  land 
should  be  divided  among  the  people,  that  church  and  state  should  be 
separated,  and*  that  the  form  of  government  should  be  liberal.  While 
opposed  to  Bolshevism,  Latvia  is  a  socialistic  state.  The  economic 
condition  of  the  region  is  not  favorable.  A  large  part  of  the 
country  is  forested,  and  there  is  not  a  closely  organized  commer- 
cial life.  Transportation,  except  along  the  few  railways,  is  stiU  prim- 
itive and  slow.  As  late  as  1911  Esthonia  had  no  paved  roads  at  all. 
Esthonia  and  Latvia  would  be  strengthened  conunercially  if  they 
were  to  form  an  economic  union  and  include  Lithuania.  The  po-  - 
litical  obstacle  to  such  a  tmion  is  the  lack  of  sympathy  between  the 
different  elements.    They  have  different  languages  and  have  no  dose 
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historical  or  political  associations,  in  spite  of  the, similarity  of  their 
social  and  political  problems  in  the  ptist.  Such  a  combination  might 
also  enable  the  German  barons  to  regain  political  control;  being 
more  experienced  in  commercial  and  political  affairs,  they  could  play 
one  nationality  against  the  other  to  their  own  advantage. 

INTERNATIONAL  POSITION  OF  ESIHONIA  AND  LATVIA 

The  importance  of  the  region  in  international  affairs  springs  from  na  Biiuc 
the  fact  ^at  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  —  Riga,  Libau,  Windau,  and  J^SX' 
Baltic  Port  —  are  the  rail  outlets  for  a  large  part  of  interior  Russia,  ™tt«»  'o' 
and  all  have  an  important  commercial  rank;    Riga,  the  largest,  is  mabrilia 
sixth  in  importance  among  the  porta  of  Russia.    Also,  the  exports  ^i}^'' 
are  raw  materials — like  flax  and  wood — and  these  are  of  importance 
to  the  industrialized  nations  of  western  Europe,  whose  own  produc- 
tion of  sudi  materials  is  small  and  who  must  find  additional  stocks 
on  or  near  a  seaboard,  where  water  transportation  assures  low  freight 
rates. 

The  recognition  of  the  two  governments  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia  Great 
by  Great  Britain  has  a  commercial  significance,  not  only  in  respect  ^S^lidiw 
of  the  future  of  Russia,  but  with  reference  to  general  imperial  poUcy  fniumiioiiy 
and  understandings  with  the  French.    It  appears  to  be  understood  tMdiawiof 
that  the  Baltic  Sea  is  a  .British  trade  realm  in  which  there  will  be  im-  ^^^ 
portant  developments  in  the  future.     Thus  it  wm  the  British  navy 
that  blockaded  the  coasts  of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.    A  British 
High  Conunissioner  sits  at  Danzig,  and  British  naval  units  have  pa- 
trolled the  coast  of  the  Baltic  and  guaranteed  the  safety  of  com- 
mercial exchange.     All  this  is  in  line  with  the  British  traditional 
policy  of  estahhshing  influence  or  control  in  ports  and  coastal  belts 
serving  as  outlets  for  interior  populations  from  which  flow  impcotant 
currents  of  trade. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

FINNISH  PROBLEMS  IN   THEIR  GEOGRAPHICAL  SETTING 

Finlapto's  chief  territorial  problem  lies  on  her  eastern  frontier,  long 
in  dispute  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  main  points  in  contention  were 
the  question  <rf  an  outlet  for  Finland  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  (Pechenga 
region)  and  the  disposition  of  eastern  Karelia,  a  province  occupied 
by  a  people  racially  allied  to  the  Finns.  An  agreement  was  finally 
reached  in  a  treaty  signed  14  October  1920  and  ratified  29  December 
1920.  The  boundary  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dorpat  assign  to  Fin- 
land a  strip  of  the  Arctic  coast  and  connecting  territory  as  shown  in 
the  inset  of  Figure  188 ;  and  other  articles  provide  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  frontier.  The  treaty  also  guarantees  autonomy  to  eastern 
Karelia  and  to  the  Karelian  population  of  Archangd  and  Olonetz 
(northeast  of  Lake  Ladoga),  which  is  Greek  Orthodox  in  religion  and 
Russian  in  civiUzation  and  has  no  marked  political  preference. 
Transportation  and  rafting  of  timber  on  waters  crossing  the  boundary 
line  is  to  be  permitted  to  both  countries.  Commercial  freedom  of 
wide  scope  is  guaranteed  in  articles  on  liie  use  of  ports,  railways, 
telegraph  lines,  freight  and  customs  rates,  on  fishing  rights,  harbor 
fees,  and  the  like. 

The  Pechenga  region  which  Finland  gained  is  a  small,  barren  strip 
on  the  Arctic  shore.  Its  significance  arises  out  of  the  tempering 
'  effect  exercised  by  a  branch  of  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north 
Atlantic  drift  (usually  called  the  Gulf  Stream),  whereby  the  ports  of 
Pechenga  and  Alexandrovsk,  250  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
(Fig.  186),  remain  open  throughout  the  winter  months,  when  all  the 
porta  of  the  eastern  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea  are  closed  by  ice. 
Archangel  is  icebound  for  nine  months  each  year.  It  was  to  secure 
an  open  port  that  Russia  built  the  Munnan  railway  to  Catherine 
Harbor  (Alexandrovsk).  The  northern  ports  would  be  of  far  less 
importance  if  it  were  not  that  Russia  has  already  lost  all  her  Baltic 
ports  except  Petrograd  and  may  lose  others  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
in  eastern  Siberia. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONDITIONS 

Of  all  of  the  new  nations  of  Europe,  Finland  is  farthest  north. 
What  are  its  resources?    What  is  the  physical  basis  of  its  strength? 

As  outUned  in  Figure  186,  Finland  is  a  third  as  large  as  Ontario. 
While  the  extreme  north  grades  into  Arctic  tundra,  the  country  as  a 
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whole  resembles  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  surface  and  climate. 
Everywhere  the  surface  is  rocky  and  lake-dotted,  with  an  irregular 
drainage,  a  thin  soil,  and  an  extensive  forest  cover.  In  the  diUder 
south,  where  there  is  a  deeper  soil,  there  are  farms  producing  hardy 
grains  like  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  3,500,000.  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  Dictribn- 
has  187,000.  The  towns  are  small,  and  include  only  15  per  cent  of  Jl^p,alto^ 
the  population  (in  the  United  States 
about  half  the  population  is  ur- 
ban). In  the  cold  and  remote  north 
the  density  of  population  is  less 
than  1  to  the  square  mile ;  but  in 
the  warmer  and  more  fertile  south, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
it  reaches  93  to  the  square  mile. 

Half  of  the  population  lives  by 
agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  but 
only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
cultivated  ,or  used  for  pasture. 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  peat  marsh  and  bog, 
and  nearly  hidf  is  forested.  Barley 
is  grown  up  to  latitude  68°  north 
and  rye  to  64°,  or  to  67°  in  favora- 
ble years.  The  farther  north  one 
goes  the  longer  —  and  also  the 
hotter  —  the  summer  days ;    and 

whereas   barley  takes    116   days   to    Pio-  ISB.     Population   densitiea  for  Finland. 

■     .!_      1 1       J  T  1       J      .1.  Note  the  coastal  position  o(  the  higheat  den- 

ripenmtheAIana  Islands,  there  are    aity   gradea  and    compare   with  Figure    189, 

but  63  days  between  sowing  and  S^iJL^lV«Si,"'.Ti"i"S: 

harvest     in   the    higher     latitudes,    2,  andDebee,  £an<l<KJ<u.  1913,  F1.12e. 

the  limit  of  its  range. 

No  other  civilized  race  lives  so  far  north  as  the  people  of  Fualand.  '^'''^' 
''The  Finns  have  been  bred  in  the  school  of  adversity."  As  a  whole  fuHnBa 
the  countiy  is  poor  and  famines  are  not  rare.  In  1867,  for  example, 
there  was  a  feaiful  dearth,  owing  chiefly  to  the  poor  crop  of  rye,  the 
principal  food.  Again  in  1869  there  was  general  want,  due  to  the 
partial  failure  of  tlie  potato  crop.  The  Finns  have  emigrated  in  large 
nujQibers,  chiefly  to  North  America,  for  Finland  cannot  support  its 
people  on  its  own  produce. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Finland  hes  in  its  forests  and  its  water  power. 
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Porefto.        Of  the  3,000,000  horse  power  available,  only  100,000  are  now  in  use. 

^mi.tad    In  1913,  wood  and  wood  products  formed  75  per  cent  of  the  ex- 

"'''***■      ports  of  the  country.    Mineral  resources  are  almost  unknown.    The 

total  mileage  of  railways  is  2500,  which,  in  relation  to  the  number  of 

people,  is  a  high  figure  and  compares  favorably  with  that  of  industrial 

countries  like  France  and  Belgium.    In  relation  to  area,  the  railway 

mileage  is  small.  The 
long  and  indented  sea- 
coast,  with  innumera- 
ble havens  and  exten- 
sive fishing  grounds, 
has  naturally  bred  sail- 
ors. Before  the  World 
War.  Finnish  ships  plied 
between  Stockholm, 
Antwerp,  London, 
Havre,  and  Bordeaux. 
jjj^ijj  For    the    most   part 

ntetwr*-  settlements  in  Finland 

^ina  follow  the  watercourses, 

just  as  they  did  in  tlie 
Stone  Age,because  these 
are  the  natural  ready- 
made  means  of  com- 
munication. Finland 
has  forty  times  as  much 
inland  water  as  France. 
Certain  canals  date 
from  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Sairaa  Canal  con- 

ria.187.    WaterreBouTcesofFiiiland.a^oiatedrockyoountry  neclS  lakes  of  the  Saima 

like  Quebec.     The  Saima  canal  BysWm,  mentioned  in  the  text,  _  „.  „ .^l,:  \, „_ 

U  shown  juBl  above  Kotka  on  the  Gulf  ot  Finland.     FromXita*  syStCm,     wmcn     COvers 

<fa Finiinde.  2d ed,  1911. PI.  14.  2600    squarc    miles   of 

water,  the  largest  lake  group  in  Europe,  of  which  more  than  2000 
square  miles  are  in  Finland  (Fig.  187).  This  system  connects  directly 
with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  is  an  outlet  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  country. 

THE   PEOPLE  OF   FINLAND 

The  Finu        The  Fiuns  are  closely  allied  to  the  Esthonians  and  the  Letts  on  the 

^^"^      Baltic ;  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  Finno-Ugrian  stock,  which  is  quite 

disUnct  from  the  Slavic  stock  of  eastern  Europe  and  firom  the  Teu- 
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tonic  (Nordic)  stock  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  Finnish  is  the  lan- 
guage of  88  per  cent  of  the  population ;  more  than  11  per  cent  speak 
Swedish.  Though  small  numerically,  the  Swedish  element  is  very 
important  because  it  controls  a  large  pint  of  the  wealth  of  the  comi- 
try  and  is  active  pohtically  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The 
small  remainder  of  the  people  comprises  about  1300  Lapps  in  the  oMlh 
and  about  2000  Germans  and  6000  Russians  in  the  souUiem  pcn-tions. 

Education  in  Fin- 
land is  on  a  remarka- 
bly high  level.  Prac- 
tically every  Finlander 
can  read.  There  are 
two  universities,  Hel- 
singfors  and  Abo.  Fin- 
land has  one  of  the 
two  geographical  asso- 
ciations in  the  world 
that  admit  to  member- 
ship only  geographers 
who  have  done  original 
work. 

The  discovery  by 
'  Elias  Lonnrot  of  the 
great  epic  of  the  Finns, 
the  Kalevala,  first  pub- 
lidied  in  1835,  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the 

study    of    the    Finnish  ^^   ^^     ^^  Karelmna.  thou«h  Kmw.  hBVB  many  Russian 

language    and  culture.  chBracleristica.     Were  they  added  to  Finload,  that  country's 

AjTm-a      fknn       ifUi  firiA  fiMtem  boundafy  would  be  the  White  Sen.     It  is  through  the 

more      man       3W,V\JV  territory  of  the  KarelidM  that  the  Ruasians  have  huilt  the 

lesends        SacaS        and  lailway  to  Kola   (,K  on  the   map)  and  Aleiandrovsk  lA), 

^         i*        1,  V  BsBed  on  Alias  de  Finiartde,  3d  ed.,  1911,  PI.  48,  and  Debee. 

proverbs      have      been  BandaOM.  1913,  pi.  la  c.     The  inset  shows  the  final  bound- 

fVkllArlf><1  ""Y  °'  Finland  in  the  Peohenna  district  (page  370).    Pechenga 

i;uuci,icu.      ^  j^  shown  by  a  amaU  circle  on  the  inset,  and  two  fine  parallel 

All    this    intellectual  hnea  locat«  the  road  now  running  to  that  port,  which  will 

......  .1.  probably  soon  be  served  by  a  railway. 

activity,  but  especially 

the  publication  of  the  Kalevala,  has  had  a  strongly  stimulating  effect 
on  the  nationalist  movement  and  has  brought  the  Finnish  element  of 
the  population  to  the  front.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  her  geograph- 
ical environment  and  of  ever-threatening  trouble  from  the  east,  Fin- 
land has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  nation  of  great  promise  for  the  future 
—  an  outpost  of  western  civilization. 
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R£lLATJON   TO  NEIGHBORING   STATES 

Finland's  present  problems  in  the  field  of  political  geography  follow 
for  the  most  part  from  the  country's  position  between  more  powerful 
peoples  of  different  race  and  speech  —  the  Swedes  on  the  west  and  the 
Russians  on  the  east.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ruling  political  philos- 
ophy of  the  past  has  brought  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  oil  the  neck 
of  the  small  nation  that  stood  in  the  path  of  empire.  In  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  the  Swedes,  after  repeated  crusades  against  the 
country,  conquered  it ;  and  they  kept  it  until  1809  —  more  than  six 
hundred  years.  During  this  time  the  history  of  Sweden  is  the  history 
of  Finland.  The  whole  country  was  impregnated  with  Swedish 
culture.    Then  came  Russia. 

Through  four  centxuries  Russia  heis  consistently  extended  her  frontiers 
on  all  sides  toward  open  water,  that  is,  toweo-d  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas,  the  Pacific,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Her 
nUers  have  made  this  the  main  national  political  objective  through- 
out the  two  centuries  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Finland 
stood  in  her  path.  So  Finland  was  conquered  by  the  Russifms  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  held  by  them  down  to  1917,  when  the 
Czar  was  deposed  and  the  Russian  democratic  government  set  up. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fredrikshamn,  in  1809,  Russia,  gaining  control 
of  Finland,  agreed  to  respect  its  independence ;  but,  as  with  all  auto- 
cratic governments,  the  word  of  a  treaty  proved  to  be  a  thing  easily 
broken  when  it  suited  the  ruler's  purpose  to  break  it.  How  artificial 
was  the  process  of  Russification  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  Russian 
culture,  after  a  century  of  artificial  stimulation,  is  practically  non- 
existent in  Finland  today. 

In  the  alternate  ownership  of  Finland  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  the 
Aland  Islands  have  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  They  lie  only  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Stockholm  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Swedish  coast, 
and  if  fortified  by  a  neighboring  power  would  be  a  grave  menace. 
Their  strategic  value  grows  out  of  their  good  harbors  as  well  as  their 
geographical  position.  They  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia  in 
1809,  but  their  population  of  19,000  is  almost  exclusively  Swedish. 
They  have  been  recommended  for  assignment  to  Finland  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations  that  was  appointed  to  study  the 
Aland  question. 

Fortunately  for  the  Finns,  the  Allies  maintained  a  military  front 
in  northern  Russia  through  1918  and  1919.  The  Archangel  sector 
protected  Finland's  flank,  thus  enabfing  the  Finnish  armies  to  hold 
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in  check  the  Bolshevist 
troops  based  on  Petro- 
grad.  Thereby  the 
country  was  enabled  to 
right  itself,  after  sev- 
eral brief  internal  strug- 
gles between  the 
"Whites"  and  "Reds" 
whidi  ended  in  quali- 
fied victory  for  the 
"Whites."  This  out- 
come put  at  least  a 
temporary  end  to  Bol- 
shevism in  Finland,  won 
recognition  and  assist- 
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ance  trom  the  Allies,  and  Finland,  and  the  wide  distribution  ot  Swedish  culture  have 
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its  national  CEtreer. 

THE   OUTLOOK   FOR  FINLAND 

CoTnmunist  figitation  still  continues  among  the  soldiers  of  the  regu- 
\ar  army,  and  together  with  Bolshevist  propaganda  has  xmdermined 
the  morale  of  the  army  to  some  extent.  The  bitterness  that  arose  in 
the  civil  war  of  I9I9  has  continued,  and  adds  its  problem  to  that  of 
the  contest  between  the  working  classes  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  the  bourgeoisie.  The  conservative  part  of  the 
population  fears  Red  distm-bances,  and  the  Reds  fear  that  the  Whites 
will  set  up  a  reactionary  government.  The  progress  of  the  settlement 
and  unification  of  the  political  life  of  the  country  is  made  more  di£B- 
cult  by  proximity  to  Soviet  Russia. 

The  strong  racial  differencea  between  Finns  and  Russians,  the 
long  pohtical  oppression  of  the  Finns  by  the  former  Russian  gov- 
ernment, and  lately  the  evil  effects  of  Bolshevism,  will  limit  the  re- 
lations of  the  Finns  and  Russians  for  many  years  to  come,  even  in 
commercial  matters.  Of  pohtical  union  or  confederation  there  can 
be  none  at  all.  Finland  and  Sweden  having  had  the  frientUy  assist- 
ance of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  settlement  of  the  Aland  Islands 
dispute,  the  bond  between  these  two  statra  ought  to  become  as  strong 
as  will  be,  in  time,  that  with  the  Esths  and  Letts.  In  short,  the  ex- 
ternal political  problems  of  Finland  are  relatively  simple ;  her  chief 
danger  lies  in  the  radical  elements  within  her  borders  and  the  difficulties 
that  naturally  attend  development  of  a  strong  democratic  government. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 

THE  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT  OF  RUSSIA 

I  A  DRAMATIC  theme  of  statesmen  and  publicists  for  many  years  before 
the  World  War  was  the  growing  danger  of  absorption  of  neighboring 
lands  and  people  by  the  huge  Russian  Elmpire.  British  statesmen  were 
anxiously  contemplating  every  Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia. 
By  1893,  Russia's  frontier  almost  touched  British  India  at  Kashmir 
in  \h.e  Pamirs;  and  Russian  poHtical  agents  were  scattered  through 
the  distant  Chinese  provinces  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and 
Tibet,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Afghanistan.  It  was  the 
steady  growth  of  Russian  influence  in  Manchuria  and  elsewhere  in 
northern  China  that  led  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1905.  The 
Russification  of  Congress  Poland  continued  from  1815  down  to  the 
opening  of  the  World  Wm,  and  German  leaders  never  allowed  their 
people  to  forget  the  menace  of  the  Slav.  In  1907  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  Finns  were  set  aside.  Russian  influence  was  ftggres- 
sive  in  northern  Turkey  —  on  the  borders  of  Transcaucasia — and  in 
botb  Persia  and  Turkey  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  whither  Russia  sought 
a  railway  outlet  to  warm  water.  With  a  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment, Russia  had  been  able  persistently  to  absorb  or  penetrate  those 
border  regions  of  chief  strategic  importance  in  commerce  and  war. 

The  break-up  of  the  Russian  Ejnpire  now  seems  a  rather  natural 
event,  seeing  how  diverse  were  its  various  parts  in  customs,  ideals, 
ethnography,  history,  and  mode  of  life.  The  apparent  harmony  of 
the  political  map  was  merely  the  expression  of  centralized  imperial 
power  exercised  upon  an  ignorant  peasantry.  Just  as  soon  as  indus- 
tries developed  trained  men  and  educational  facilities,  the  old  system 
failed,  not  so  much  because  it  was  ill-adapted  to  modern  needs,  as 
because  it  ceased  to  function,  particularly  in  the  World  War.  First 
came  the  democratic  revolution  of  1917,  and  second  the  general  dis- 
integration of  political  life  as  a  consequence  of  the  rise  and  spread 
of  Bolshevist  philosophy  and  power. 

In  its  present  fragmented  condition  and  state  of  disorder,  will  Russia 
be  able  to  gather  itself  together  again  and  form  a  unified  government  ? 
We  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  chance  of  such  reorganization  only 
if  we  know,  first  of  aU,  what  peoples  composed  the  empire,  what  diver- 
gencies existed  among  them,  and  finally  what  geographical,  political, 
social,  economic,  or  religious  bonds  may  now  be  made  to  serve  as  uni- 
fying principles.    Consideration  wiU  first  be  given  to  ethnic  character. 
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THE  ETHNIC   GROUPS   OP  THE   RUSSIAN   EMPIRE 

Of  liie  many  ethnic  groups  comprised  in  the  table  on  page  379, 
the  ten  that  are  starred  represent  peoples  that  were  the  chief 
interna]  cause  of  border  insecurity.  Each  one  wished  to  stand  by 
itself  as  an  independent  or  at  least  autonomous  power,  or  to  ally 
itself  with  a  neighboring  country  which  it  regarded  as  the  homeland 
of  its  people.  Political  self-consciousness  and  power  of  orgtmization 
were  of  a  low  order  among  the  Lithuanians,  Letts,  E^thonians,  and 
Georgians,  but  were  more  strongly  felt  on  grounds  of  tradition  and 
history  in  the  case  of  the  Poles.  When  the  new  democratic  regime 
began  in  Russia  witli  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  (1917),  all  these 
groups  set  to  work  to  organize  their  national  life,  establish  agencies 
of  government,  and  secure  the  recognition  and  assistance  of  the 
western  European  powers. 

The  historical  enmity  between  Poles  and  Russians,  as  well  as  the 
memory  of  former  Polish  greatness,  made  it  impossible  for  Poland 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  any  future  Russian  state.  Likewise, 
the  Finns,  because  of  the  differences  between  them  and  the  Russians 
as  well  eis  their  historical  enmity,  were  set  apart  as  a  lost  element. 
GradufiUy,  too,  the  Esths,  Letts,  and  Lithuanians  sought  to  establish 
a  new  order  in  which  they  shouLi  have  relief  from  the  German  land- 
holder, who  had  held  them  virtually  as  serfs  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  there  was  the  Ukrainian  movement,  which  sought 
to  detach  from  the  Russian  Empire  its  richest  and  most  densely  popu- 
lated part,  the  section  best  served  by  railroads.  To  permit  the 
Ukraine  to  form  an  independent  government  would  be  to  throw  all 
the  rest  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire  into  a  state  of  economic  depend- 
ence, seeing  that  the  interior  would  be  diut  off  more  completdy 
than  ever  from  the  sea,  whereas  improved  access  to  the  sea  has  been 
one  of  the  historical  and  vital  aims  of  Russia. 

As  for  the  remaining  non-Russian  ethnic  groups  in  the  former  em- 
pire, some  of  them  represent  negligible  elements  and  others  elements 
of  grave  weakness.  For  example,  the  more  primitive  Siberian  tribes 
lack  political  self-consciousness,  and  their  geographical  position  and 
environment  have  imposed  a  low  stEmdiird  of  life.  Their  commer- 
cial activity  is  feeble,  and  they  play  no  vital  part  in  the  recoustruc- 
tion  of  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  rather  primitive 
groups  in  Turkestan,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  region 
east  of  the  Volga,  are  Moslems  whose  religious  attachments  are  with 
Turkey  and  the  rest  of  the  Modem  world,  and  whose  self-conscious- 
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ness  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  political  force  by  the  progress  of 
the  PaD-Islamic  and  the  Pan-Turanian  movements.  The  Armenians 
and  Georgiims  are  each  seeking  national  independence ;  they  will  not 
find  it  easy  to  associate  themselves  with  any  government  formed  far 
north  of  the  Caucasus. 
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Fio.  191.  GeDeraliied  ethnographic  map  of  Ruada  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  larger  nat- 
ural re^ons.  Ethnogrivhy  after  Debea  and  natural  regions  after  map  by  Hanelikin  Rudnyckyj, 
Der  Oiliiieht  KrirgtacliatiiMi,  1915.  For  population  density  and  explanation  ol  citiei  see  Fig- 
ure 198.  Smaller  ethnographic  elements,  like  the  Lappa  in  the  north  and  the  Kirghia  about  the 
eastern  and  northern  Caspian,  are  not  shown.  '"Caucasian"  refers  to  locality,  not  race.  Nota 
the  doae  approach  of  the  bends  of  the  Volga  and  Don  near  Tsoritsyn.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
the  partly  nomadic  Kirghii  east  of  theoi,  and  the  Tatars  of  Aierbaijan  about  Baku  constitute  a 
Ixoad  belt  of  non-Rusaian  population  with  separatist  tendencies,  encircling  the  Caspian* 

Th«  Jew-         Within  the  so-called  Jewish  Pale,  showa  on  Figure  192,  are  more 

^''**"      than  5,000,000  Jews.    Though  they  were  in  general  prohibited  from 

living  in  Great  Russia,  this  prohibition  did  not  actually  affect  the 

wealthiest  and  best  educated,  who  are  scattered  throughout    the 
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Fio.  102.  He  Pale  of  SettlenwDt,  iiBEterD  EuTopean  Russia,  acaording  to  the  JasAth  En- 
et/clopadia  (article  on  Huaaui).  In  none  of  Uie  RuBsian  goveromenta  without  shading  on  tlia 
map  do  the  Jemi  form  as  nnich  as  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  except  in  the  Baltic  region, 
where  percentages  of  Jews  ate  giveo  in  figures  (1,  2,  7). 

country,  while  still  being  chiefly  settled  in  Lithuania,  Courland,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Bessarabia.  In  Russian  Poland,  Jewa  constitute  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  and  in  Bessarabia  about  12  per  cent, 
though  from  SO  to  60  per  cent  of  them  are  in  the  cities. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Jews  that  they  have  a  community  life 
distinct  from  that  of  the  people  about  them,  and  they  have  grown 
so  numerous  as  to  become  an  object  of  persecution  throughout  Rus- 
sia, under  the  new  regime  as  well  as  the  old.  The  antipathy  toward 
them  is  not  wholly  because  of  their  religion ;  it  is  aroused  partly  by 
their  success  in  business,  particularly  in  money-lending.  Many  (^ 
them  take  no  interest  whatever  in  p<^tical  affairs,  or  limit  their  activ- 
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ities  to  the  gaining  oF  privileges  as  a  distinct  race.  The  Jews  form 
an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  in  the  development  of 
a  unified  Russian  state. 

Of  greater  political  impcMlance  tire  the  Germans  who  have  come 
into  the  Baltic  Provinces,  forming  the  landlord,  tradesman,  and  ar- 
tisan classes.  They  live  mainly  in  the  larger  towns,  whither  they 
were  first  invited  as  early  as  the  16th  century  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, Russia  then  lacking  artisans  and  traders.  In  1762  numbers 
of  them  were  invited  to  settle  in  southern  Russia  in  separate  agricul- 
tural colonies,  and,  as  shown  in  Figure  100,  they  now  occupy  im- 
portant geographical  positions  in  the  Don  region  and  the  northern 
Caucasus.  They  have  increased  the  economic  value  of  the  regions 
in  which  they  dwell,  profiting  by  the  allotment  of  rich  land  origi- 
nally granted  to  them,  their  exemption  from  military  service,  and 
the  advantages  of  local  self-government.  In  the  Ukraine  they  exer- 
cised a  strong  political  influence  during  the  Ukrainian  separatist 
movement  (beginning  in  1918),  and  wherever  located  they  are  a 
firm  basis  of  German  economic  and  poUtical  penetration. 


THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  OLD  SYSTEM 

Soil  and  climate,  forests  and  minerals,  do  not  make  an  empire; 
they  furnish  merely  the' physical  basis  for  one.  WhUe  Russia  before 
the  World  War  was  a  big,  rich  country,  the  Czar  was  a  weak  ruler 
surrounded  by  selfish  and  reactionary  advisers.  The  real  rulers  were 
the  Grand  Dukes,  the  high  government  officials,  and  the  nohifity  in 
general,  who  numbered  about  140,000  families.  It  was  this  group 
that  put  into  motion  schemes  for  robbing  the  people,  for  exiling  to 
Siberia  leaders  who  manifested  any  independence  of  pohtical  thought ; 
and  it  was  they  who  were  responsible  for  the  bad  management  of  the 
war,  when,  through  graft  and  inefficiency,  millions  of  Russians  were 
obliged  to  fight  under  every  sort  of  handicap. 

The  hands  of  the  rulers  of  Russia  were  in  large  part  upheld  by  the 
religioiis  sentiment  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their  almost  uni- 
versal membership  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  the  various 
sects  within  it.  The  national  church  was  identified  with  the  state, 
and  it  became  an  instrument  of  political  power  to  serve  the  heads 
<^  the  Russian  government. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  people  belong  to  the  peasant  class, 
and  the  peasant  was  held  in  economic  as  well  as  spiritual  bondage 
to  the  political  forces  that  surrounded  him.     Though  successive 
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Fio.  IQ3.     The  heart  i.l  Moscow,  with  the  buildinES  of  the  KretnliE  in  the  backgrouDd. 

efforts  were  made  by  his  leaders  and  even,  through  the  fitful  adop- 
tion of  liberal  pohcies,  by  the  government  itself,  to  release  him 
from  serfdom  and  allot  him  land,  these  movements  were  so  widely 
separated  in  time  and  so  meager  in  results  that  the  situation  of  the 
peasant  improved  scarcely  at  eJI.  He  might  possess  land,  but  he 
was  still  in  debt  to  a  wealthy  landowner. 

In  short,  the  Czar  and  his  advisers  and  the  thousands  of  the  no- 
bility learned  that  the  strength  of  their  system  lay  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  peasant ;  their  wealth  and  privilege  were  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  misery  of  the  peasant.  When  the  masses  also  learned  this, 
they  were  not  long  in  seeking  a  remedy,  however  drastic.  Of  imme- 
diate importance  to  them  weis  the  fact  that  the  old  regime  had  to  go ; 
the  only  question  was  the  manner  of  its  going. 
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i  BACKGHOtJND  OF  RUSSIAN  DISORDER 


We  have  touched  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  former  Russian  Empire 
for  the  purpose  of  understantUng  the  basis  of  that  present  disorder 
which  is  Russia's  immediate  anxiety.  By  far  the  most  serious  polit- 
ico-economic problem  of  the  present  is  the  reconstruction  of  Russia. 
This  would  seem  to  be  most  soundly  based  upon  the  traditional  and 
distinctive  Russian  institutions  known  as  the  zemstvos  and  the  coop- 
erative societies.  Coupled  with  these  semi-social  institutions  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  central  government  of  a  liberal  order.  Finally, 
the  whole  poUtical  and  sociid  structure,  to  succeed,  must  have  a  solid 
industrial  and  financial  basis.  That  is,  the  processes  of  reconstruction 
must  follow  the  lines  of  economic  development  already  laid  down  in 
Russian  life.  These  considerations  impel  us  to  look  a  Uttle  more 
closely  at  the  economic  tendencies  of  Russia  just  before  the  war. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  troubles  of  Russia  has  been 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses.  While  many  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  end,  a  principal  one  is  the  system  of  land  tenure  practiced  in 
Russia.  For  generations  the  land  has  been  held  in  large  estates; 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  even  later,  nine  tenths  of  it  was  so  held. 
It  was  tUled  by  the  miUIons  of  serfs  that  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  serfe  were  not  only  ignorant ;  large  numbers  of  them 
were  indolent  and  of  drunken  habits.  Their  life  was  extremely 
wretched.  The  greatness  and  power  of  the  empire  meant  nothing  to 
them.    For  a  long  time,  indeed,  they  were  slaves  in  fact  if  not  in  name. 

Finally,  in  a  series  of  edicts  dating  from  1859  to  1866,  Alexander 
II  abolished  serfdom.  At  the  same  time  he  divided  the  land  into 
two  parts :  one  part  was  left  to  the  landlords ;  the  other  was  given 
to  the  serfs,  on  condition  that  they  pay  the  landlords  for  it.  To  the 
peasant  this  arrangement  looked  like  robbery.  Instead  of  solving 
the  land  question,  it  made  the  difficulty  only  more  acute. 

During  the  next  fifty  years  the  population  increased  so  rapidly 
and  the  need  for  land  became  so  great  that  the  Russian  peasant 
was  on  the  verge  of  starvation  practically  €dl  the  time.  During  1890 
and  1898  there  were  actual  famines  in  which  thousands  died  of  star- 
vation. 

Conditions  such  as  these  can  be  remedied  only  if  the  form  and 
spirit  of  the  government  are  altered  by  an  intelligent  people.  Since 
in  Russia  the  rulers  were  stupid  and  vicious  and  the  people  ignorant, 
matters  became  worse  instead  of  better,  and  fintdly  when  the  war 
with  Japan   (1904-190S)   turned  out  badly,   disturbances  became 
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general.  The  peasants  burned  many  of  the  houses  of  the  nobles; 
mutinies  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  army  and  the  navy ;  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  semi-anarchy. 

After  trying  with  ill  success  to  suppress  the  wave  of  disorder,  the  t!i«  d 
Czar  at  last  issued  a  manifesto  (1905)  which  promised  freedom  of  ^^ 
speech  and  of  the  press ;  it  also  created,  through  general  elections,  a 
representative  assembly,  or  Duma,  which  was  to  have  the  right  of 
giving  final  approval  to  all  laws  before  they  were  promulgated.  But 
by  one  means  or  another  the  powers  of  the  Diuna  were  taken  away  or 
modified,  tmtil  it  no  longer  represented  the  people  at  fill-  Once  more 
the  fight  for  liberty  had  failed. 

Imperial  ambitions  demanded  complete  political  assimilation  of  Rebm 
included  peoples,  and  the  methods  followed  were  harsh  and  provoca-  ^^ 
tive  in  the  extreme.  Between  1907  and  1914  the  old  policy  of  fright-  ' 
fulness  continued.  The  Poles  were  treated  worse  than  ever;  from 
the  Finns  were  taken  the  last  vestiges  of  an  autonomous  and  constitu- 
tional government.  The  serfs  became  even  more  discontented  than 
before ;  the  land  question  was  growing  m(»%  and  more  acute.  There 
was  also  added  a  new  political  element,  the  most  threatening  toward 
the  autocratic  regime  of  all  the  forces  in  the  empire,  one  that  was  to 
be  in  time  a  powerful  element  —  the  industrial  classes. 

Under  Count  Witte,  a  great  statesman  who  became  minister  of  com-  witt«'i 
mimications  in  1892,  Russia  had  built  railways.    Before  that  time  it  ^^ 
was  almost  without  a  railway  system ;  in  fact,  there  were  but  six  de-  nuynj* 
tached  lines,  serving  only  the  principal  towns.    Witte  argued  that  as       "''^ 
the  country  was  chiefly  agricultural,  it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
big  industrial  nations  of  western  Europe  until  it  changed  its  ways ; 
if  it  was  ever  to  be  free  economically,  it  must  use  its  own  raw  mate- 
rial and  labor  to  create  manufactured  wares.     Witte  also  urged  state 
protection  for  infant  industries,  encouraged  foreigners  to  invest  capital, 
and  started  Russia  on  an  industrial  career. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  Witte's  policies  was  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  industrifj  cities.  In  the  sixteen  years  follow- 
ing 1897,  Odessa,  Kiev,  and  Kherson  increased  their  population  55, 
150,  and  40  per  cent  respectively.  These  cities  are  the  chief  centers 
of  steel  and  iron  manufacture.  The  manganese  ores  of  the  Caucfisus, 
the  oil  of  Baku,  the  platinum  of  the  Urals,  and  the  forests  of  the 
north  have  all  been  developed  at  a  tremendous  rate  —  tremendous,  at 
least,  for  Russia. 

It  was  as  natural  as  could  be  in  an  autocracy  that  the  laborers,  better 
organized  than  the  peasants,  more  closely  in  touch  with  newspapers, 
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Fia.  194.     The  plain  of  the  Dnieper  at  Kiev. 

in  general  more  intelligent,  should  have  revolutionary  theories  and 
should  spread  them.  They  and  the  students  of  the  universities  were 
the  leaders  in  every  radical  movement.  Side  by  side  with  the  laborers 
and  as  a  result  of  the  same  process  of  industrializatioD,  there  grew 
up  a  middle  class,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  all  but  wanting 
in  Russia.  These  were  the  capitalists  and  business  proprietors.  They 
were  demanding,  as  time  went  on,  a  greater  share  in  the  government. 
In  spite  of  its  wealth  of  natural  resources,  in  spite  of  the  liberation 
of  the  serfs  and  the  tendency  toward  more  hberalized  forms  of  local 
government,  the  management  of  the  Russian  commonwealth  was 
deplorably  bad.  The  agricultural  problem  had  never  been  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  no  far-reaching  and  thoroughgoing  schemes  of 
agricultural  reform  had  been  worked  out,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
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application.  More  than  this,  targe  portions  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation lived  upon  land  beyond  the  border  of  the  zone  of  dependable 
rains.  In  the  Volga  region  the  winters  are  longer  and  more  severe 
than  in  the  Ukraine  and  droughts  are  more  common.  The  peas- 
ants are  always  in  a  state  of  misery.  Here  is  the  border  zone  where 
the  settler  is  tempted  to  an  agricultural  way  of  life,  though  the 
physical  environment  is  such  ^at  he  must  nuike  inteUigent  and 
substantial  modifications  of  usual  farming  practice  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed ;  his  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  the  farmer  in  the  semi-arid 
western  states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma,  where  by  dry 
farming,  with  its  speciid  methods  of  water  conservation,  the  dis- 
advantage of  repeated  drought  is  partly  offset. 

The  change  from  the  old  r%ime  of  the  Czar,  which  ended  in  March  The  pmi- 
1917,  to  the  present  communistic,  or  Bolshevist,  re^me,  was  not  im-  i^'J^^J 
mediate.  The  first  step  was  the  organization  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment under  Kerensky,  who  continued  to  fight  with  the  AUies 
against  Germany  and  Austria  until  his  government  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Bolshevists  in  November  1917.  It  was  a  failing 
venture  from  the  first.  The  peasant  did  not  hate  Germany  and 
was  not  interested  in  the  war ;  he  wanted  land  —  the  form  of  his 
government  and  its  diplomatic  and  military  policies  interested  him 
not  at  all.  At  first,  he  took  up  with  the  new  and  extreme  policy  of 
the  Bolshevist  leaders  because  they  promised  him  land.  The  peasant 
would  as  readily  have  tolerated  any  other  social  or  political  theory. 
He  has  been  as  unwilling  to  fight  for  Bolshevists  as  for  the  Czar. 
In  this  respect  he  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  proletariat, 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  towns,  who  sought  to  control  the  masses  of 
peasant  folk,  reorganize  the  social  life  on  a  communistic  bfisis,  and  by 
force  impose  social  revolution  and  a  theoric  and  alien  form  of  govern- 
ment upon  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  war  Euid  its 
issues  were  left  far  behind.  The  Allies,  no  more  willing  to  accept  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Russian  Bolshevists  than  the  military  dictatorship 
and  Kullar  of  Germany,  parted  company  with  Russia  and  stood 
thereafter  in  hostile,  or  at  least  neutral,  relation  to  its  unrepresenta- 
tive government. 


Justifiable  as  the  Revolution  of  1917  proves  to  have  been,  Russia  Thepqisoii 
is  in  a  most  unfortunate  condition  today  because,  in  changing  from  ^''*"' 

■  The  name  of  the  present  Rus^an  govenuneat  ia  "  The  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic." 
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one  autocracy,  that  of  the  Czar,  she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other autocracy,  that  of  the  Bolshevists,  whose  leaders,  like  the 
three  wise  men  of  Gotham,  have  attempted  to  go  to  sea  in  a  howl : 

"  'Whither  in  your  bowl  so  free?' 
'To  rake  the  moral  from  out  the  sea.'" 

Bolshevism  is  the  rule  of  society  by  a  class,  the  "proletariat"  ; 
its  methods  destroy  property  —  they  do  not  create  it.  It  has  done 
more  harm  to  Russia,  materially  and  spiritually,  than  the  World  War 
.  did.  Many  of  the  most  intelhgent  people,  including  teachers,  doctors, 
and  lawyers,  have  been  killed.  Thousands  have  fled  to  France,  Great 
Britfun,  and  the  United  States.  Many  others  have  been  so  long 
underfed  and  terrorized  that  they  have  no  spirit  left  for  a  new  time  of 
peace  and  order,  even  if  such  a  time  should  come  soon.  The  actors, 
the  writers,  the  investigators,  are  spiritugjly  dead.  For  years  to  come 
these  men  will  not  produce  a  great  play,  a  great  novel,  a  great  news- 
jraper,  a  great  university.  Bolshevism  heis  meant  a  step  backward 
toward  the  barbarism  of  earlier  times. 

Many  persons  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the  slavery  of  the 
masses  will  result  from  the  latest  labor  regulations  of  the  Bol^evist 
leaders.  An  Industrial  General  Staff  with  vast  powers  is  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  industrial  organization  of  the  country.  The  libCTty 
of  labor  is  stated  to  be  an  impossibility  in  a  communistic  state.  Mili- 
tary disciphne  has  been  adopted,  and  the  managers  of  workshops, 
appointed  by  the  government,  are  given  military  rank  and  almost 
unlimited  powers.  If  they  desire,  authorities  may  transfer  men  from 
one  industry  to  another ;  if  a  worker  does  not  lay  brick  to  suit  them, 
or  handle  tools  to  their  satisfaction,  he  may  be  sent  into  agriculture  or 
the  mines.    The  peasants  are  less  free  than  they  were  under  the  Czar. 

The  Russian  people  may  be  sentimental  and  mystical,  hut  they  are 
also  extremely  practical.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  used-  these  qualities 
for  their  own  ends ;  they  could  not  succeed  unless  their  new  teach- 
ings were  supported  by  very  practical  aims.  Dividing  the  land  was 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  fraternity,  but  it  also  meant  the  gift  of  land, 
It  was  the  sole  proof  that  an  era  of  good  will  had  set  in.  Public  debt. 
national  honor,  foreign  relations  —  such  terms  are  mere  unintel- 
ligible words  to  most  of  the  ignorant  peasants.  In  their  thought  the 
world  is  divided  between  Russians  and  foreigners. 

The  American  citizen  speaks  pretty  directly  through  his  congress- 
man. The  Russian  citizen  proceeds  through  his  soviet  to  provincial 
and  regional  congresses,  which  in  turn  lead  up  to  the  AU-Rus^an 
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Congress  of  1500  members,  a  central  conmiittee  of  250,  and  thence 
through  17  commissars  to  the  leaders,  such  as  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
So  tortuous  a  channel  of  approach  to  authority  would  try  the  spirit 
of  an  educated  people ;  to  the  Russian  masses  it  presents  impossible 
cooditioDs  of  political  navigation. 

MIUTABY   OPERATIONS   SINCE   1917 

Thrown  into  a  state  of  general  disorder,  Russia  found  hraself  in 
1919-1980  involved  in  not  a  single  war,  but  a  threefold  war : 

(1)  A  war  between  the  Bolshevists  and  the  non  Bolshevist  ele-  . 

ments 

(a)  Within  former  Russia 

The  Bolshevists  have  fought  Deiukin  (southeastern  Rus- 
sia and  eastern  Ukraine) ;  Petlura  (western  Ukraine) ;  Uie 
Poles;  the  Lithuanians;  the  Letts;  the  Esths;  the  army 
of  Yudenitch ;  the  Finns ;  Kolchak  (Siberia) ;  Wrangel 
(Crimea) ;  etc. 

(6)  External  conflicla 

The  Bolshevists  have  fought  Allied  armies  on  Russian 
soO  in  the  Archangel  region ;  in  Siberia  (Czechs,  Ameri- 
cans, and  Japanese) ;  in  southern  Russia  (Rumanians  and 
French). 

(2)  A  war  between  city  and  country 

The  country  is  food-sufBcient ;  the  city  is  not.  The  city 
must  supply  the  country  with  manufactured  goods  in 
exchange  for  food,  and  these  materials  of  commerce  the 
city  could  not  get  and  dehver.  With  its  function  gone,  it 
starved. 

(3)  A  war  against  banditry 

The  returning  soldiers  took  arms  home  with  thran.  Many 
of  them  Uvea  in  organized  bands  that  increased  in  num- 
bers and  looted,  burned,  and  devastated  wherever  they 
could.    It  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Without  any  cohesion  among  the  forces  fighting  the  Bolshevist  n^ 
forces,  there  was  a  general  circle  of  opposing  anhies  that  grew  to  large 
size  by  the  middle  of  the  suuuner  of  1919.  It  was  felt  by  neaiiy  all 
the  Allied  powers  that  the  extremely  bad  economic  conditjon  of  Russia 
would  soon  bring  about  a  collapse  of  Bolshevist  rule,  provided  that 
outside  military  pressure  was  maintained.  France  was  especially 
eager  to  achieve  this  result  because  of  the  declared  opposition  of  the 
Soviet  government  to  any  plan  of  payment  of  the  pre-war  debt,  held 
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chiefly  by  French  bankers.  Nothing  stiffened  general  Allied  resistance 
so  much  lis  that  part  of  the  Bolshevist  program  which  demanded  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  social  and  econtHnic  systems  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

Hoping  to  bring  the  Bolshevists  to  terms,  oblige  them  to  renounce 
their  proji^Kam  of  world  conquest,  and  make  a  peace  fair  to  their 
neighbors  as  well  as  to  Russia,  the  AUies,  in  August  1919,  sou^t  to 
establish  a  semi-blockade,  the  principal  features  of  which  were  as 
follows : 

(1)  No  clearance  papers  were  to  be  issued  from  or  to  Bolshevist 
Russia ;  there  was  to  be  a  land  embargo  of  a  similar  nature ; 
and  no  passports  were  to  be  given  to  travelers  to  or  from 
Russia. 

(2)  No  banking  business  was  to  be  transacted  with  Russia;  and 
as  far  as  possible  all  telegraphic  and  mail  communications 
were  to  be  stopped. 

Finding  that  this  poUcy  did  not  bring  peace,  the  Allies,  in  the  early 
months  of  1990,  adopted  the  principle  of  trade  but  not  political  recog- 
nition. Nothing  practical  came  of  this  policy  because  the  Soviet 
government  insisted  on  combining  trade  agreements  and  political 
recognition.  In  the  summer  of  1980,  after  a  rapid  invasion  of  Russia 
as  far  as  Kiev,  the  Polish  armies  were  driven  back  and  Poland  itself 
was  invaded  by  the  Bolshevist  armies.  The  terms  which  the  Russian 
leaders  sought  to  impose  on  Poland  were  so  severe  as  practically  to 
extinguish  Poland,  and  the  Allies  supported  the  Poles  with  supplies 
and  military  leadership. 

In  the  ensuing  struggle  the  Russian  Soviet  forces  were  thrown  back 
far  east  of  the  border  of  ethnographic  Poland  (Fig.  167).  The  Soviet 
government  thereupon  agreed  to  peace  negotiations  at  Riga,  in  Latvia, 
with  the  result  that  a  truce  and  preliminary  peace  were  signed  between 
Poland  and  Russia  early  in  October  1920  (page  335).  By  midsum- 
mer of  1920  military  opposition  to  the  Bolshevists  developed  in  the 
Crimea,  where  General  Wrangel,  with  French  rea^fnition  and  assis- 
tance, had  reorganized  the  remnants  of  Denikin's  €irray.  It  was 
partly  owing  to  Wrangel's  success  that  the  Soviet  government  hurried 
its  peace  parleys  with  Poland  and  agreed  to  acceptable  terms.  A 
promising  aspect  of  Wrangel's  work  was  his  agreement  of  13  April 
1020  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  which  provided  for  their  complete 
independence  in  domestic  affairs  and  at  least  some  measure  of  power 
in  foreign  relations  that  affect  Cossack  territories  or  people.    With  the 
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Poles  eliminated,  the  Soviet  aixay  y/aa  concentrated  on  Wrangel,  and 
in  November  1920  all  his  forces  were  either  driven  out  of  the  Crimea 
or  captured. 

If  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  repeatedly  changed  their 
policy  toward  Bolshevist  Russia,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Bolshevists 
likewise  have  changed  their  poUcies  and  views  from  time  to  time. 
Their  present  tendency  appears  to  be  toward  a  more  moderate  plan 
of  government,  though  this  change  is  interpreted  by  some  students 
to  mean  only  a  respite  in  the  war  by  which  they  expect  ultimately 
to  overwhehn  the  world.  The  dire  calamities  which  Bolshevism 
has  brought  to  Russia  spring  from  deep-seated  causes.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand  these  to  see  how  artificial  the  system  would 
be  if  transplanted  to  countries  with  an  economic  and  social  life 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Russia. 

ECONOMIC   SITUATION 

In  spite  of  government  neglect  and  the  natural  rigors  of  the  coun-  Lowitate 
try,  the  population  of  Russia  ia  rapidly  increasing.     As  in  the  case  t^^  ^ 
of  Austria-Hungary,  a  political  contest  could  have  been  avoided  only  Trfopw""* 
by  thorough  reforms  and  the  application  of  modern  engineering  skill. 
The  reforms  and  the  skill  Russia's  autocratic  government  could  not 
supply,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  confronting  the  coun- 
try Joday  is  whether  her   government,  with  its  tendency  toward 
communism  and  the  levehng  of  classes  —  and  particularly  the  level- 
ing of  advantages  —  can  ameliorate  the  conditions  that  formed  the 
besis  of  the  political  troubles  of  the  past. 

Russia  has  always  been  in  a  low  state  of  industrial  development. 
Household  industries,  in  response  to  the  long  and  otherwise  idle  wintar, 
are  still  maintained  on  a  large  scale  (Figs.  196,  197),  and  trade  by 
barter  is  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  civilized  country  of  the 
world.  Trade  is  still  centered  in  part  in  village  and  city  fairs  of  great 
commercial  importance.  More  than  16,000  of  these  fairs  are  held  in 
Russia,  85  per  cent  of  them  in  European  Russia.  They  are  trading 
centers  for  the  sale  and  in  part  for  the  exchange  of  goods,  and  like 
those  that  have  been  maintained  in  Latin  America  ever  since  the 
colonial  period,  they  have  retained  not  a  little  of  the  medieval  aspect 
of  the  fair. 

In  normal  times  more  than  100,000  visitors  attend  the  Nijni  Nov 
gorod  fair  from  28  July  to  7  September.  The  principal  products 
dealt  in  are  tea,  raw  cotton,  furs,  hides,  woolen  goods,  undressed  fur, 
camel's  hair,  iron  and  other  metals. 
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Pia.  105.    View  of  Niini  NovKorod  and  tbe  fair  acroes  Qie  Oka  River. 

In  the  factories  of  the  large  cities,  wages  have  hitherto  been  low, 
while  the  cost  of  production  has  been  high  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous church  holidays  and  the  tendency  of  the  Russian  industrial 
worker  to  return  to  the  land  for  the  harvest  season.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  for  manufacture  was  imported,  the  rate 
of  transportation  was  high,  the  industrial  centers  were  far  from  the 
sea,  capital  and  the  higher  grades  of  skilled  labor  had  to  come  from 
abroad. 

In  the  absence  of  first-class  roads  and  with  few  railroads  mitil  recent 
years,  the  streimis  and  canals  were  the  basis  of  transportation  in  large 
districts  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  They  have,  however, 
only  limited  advantages.  The  great  change  in  rainfall  from  summer 
to  winter  renders  the  streams  unnavigable  for  part  of  the  year,  and 
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Fia.  IM.  PesBant  indUBdiea:  met&Ia  and  minerBlg  (upper  panel).  The  rise  of  Uige  fai- 
dusCrieB  in  Russia  is  a  recent  and  limited  development.  The  long  winters  of  the  ceatral 
and  narthera  portioQB  and  the  poor  roads  have  impelled  the  peaSKnts  to  engage  in  industiy 
locally  and  on  a  boueebold  scale.  Compare  wiUi  Figures  198  and  199. 
Fia.  107.  Peaaant  induotries :  textiles  (lower  panel).  Wood,  leather,  and  other  peasant 
industries  show  about  the  same  distributions  and  form  an  intereating  contrast  in  position 
and  charaeUr  with  the  mining  and  metal  mdustiiee  on  a  great  scale  that  have  developed  in 
Houthem  Russia,  notably  in  the  Doneti  basin  near  the  Black  Sea. 

all  of  them  are  frozen  for  a  part  of  the  year,  —  the  Volga  for  nearly 
half  the  year  in  the  north  and  for  three  months  at  Astrakhan  on  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  the  Don  for  more  than  100  days  on  the  average ;  the 
Dnieper  for  the  same  period ;  the  Dvina  for  about  125  days ;  and 
the  Vistula  at  Warsaw  for  more  than  two  months. 

Russia  is  still  poorly  served  by  railroads,  and  what  is  almost  equally 
bad,  her  rolling  stock  (especially  her  locomotives)  has  been  all  but 
used'  up,  first  in  the  World  War,  and  later  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
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Bolshevists.  According  to  official  figures  of  the  Soviet  government, 
nearly  half  the  capacity  of  the  freight  trains  is  iilled  with  coal  or  wood 
or  oil  for  the  locomotives  themselves,  a  quarter  ia  filled  with  war 
materials,  and  a  tenth  with  confiscated  goods,  leaving  only  a  snudl 
percentage  for  trade.  More  than  half  the  locomotives  are  defective ; 
all  railways  are  operated  with  a  huge  deficit.  River  transportation 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  As  coal  production  has  dropped  nearly  one 
half,  the  government  permits  forest  cutting  along  both  railways  and 
navigable  rivers.  Only  grain  production  hfis  increased,  but  the  crop 
cannot  be  utilized  on  account  of  the  wretched  transport  conditions. 

Having  much  food  to  distribute  and  coarse  bulky  products,  such 
as  hay  and  lumber,  Russia  needs  to  develop  her  railways  and  canals. 
A  normal  deficiency  of  food  occurs  over  three  fourths  of  European 
Russia  and  must  be  made  good  by  imports  from  southern  Russia  or 
from  outside  countries  (Fig.  200). 

PRESENT  PHASES   OF   THE   QUESTION   OF   lAND   TENURE 

In  the  old  regime  the  land-owning  nobility  held  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  subjection,  controlled  the  army  and  the  courts,  and  kept 
tight  hold  on  the  local  government.  The  revolution  swept  away  this 
long-estabUshed  type  of  feudalism  and  drove  the  aristocracy  not  only 
from  their  estates  but  also  from  Russia.    The  estates  were  divided  up. 

The  seizure  of  the  landed  estates  of  the  nobility  was  part  of -a  gen- 
eral European  movement,  for  the  same  thing  happened  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy,  and  Rumania.  In  these  countries 
laws  were  passed  compelling  the  owners  to  sell  all  but  a  moderate 
share  of  their  lands.  In  Poland  the  peasants  could  secure  their  object 
only  by  joining  the  Socialists  of  the  towns,  but  this  alliance  will  not 
last  long,  for,  in  every  respect  except  their  attitude  toward  the  land- 
owners, the  radicals  of  the  towns  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  conserva- 
tive peasant  class.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  violent 
disorders  in  October  and  November  of  1919,  as  a  result  of  the  peasants' 
forcible  seizure  of  the  land.  In  Germany  the  big  landowners  have 
until  1921  in  which  to  sell  their  estates.  The  process  of  division  of 
large  estates  is  going  on  in  the  Ukraine  also,  in  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
and  in  Rumania.  A  great  landholding  nobility,  long  politically  pow- 
erful, has  lost  its  monopoly  of  the  soil  of  eastern  and  central  Europe. 
Thus  both  the  democratic  and  the  nationalist  movements  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe  have  had  a  strong  socialistic  background. 

In  the  peasant  class  we  may  find  the  steadiest  force  of  the  future 
commonwealths  of  Russia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Once  they  have  the  land  that  they  have  long  desired,  once  they  own  pmhuk 
Ittoperty  and  require  laws  to  protect  it,  once  they  have  their  own  ^J^^ 
products  to  market,  the  peasants  will  desire  a  steady  govemment  *""* 
and  individual  ownership  of  property  instead  of  the  conununism  at 
the  Bolshevists. 

THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BORDER  PEOPLES 

When  Russia  became  Bolshevist  the  herder  peoples  everywhere  -  ,__  ^ 
broke  away  from  the  central  government,  oi^anized  local  govern-  the  bolder 
ments,  tuid  sought  to  win  recognition  as  independent  sovereign  states.  ""*■ 
The  people  of  each  region  had  long  felt  that  their  provincial  problems 
were  neglected  by  the  former  central  govemment,  and,  infected  by 
the  general  imrest  and  disorder  of  the  World  War,  they  sought  a  change 
of  authority.  The  Bolshevist  leaders  were  wiUing  to  sign  with  Ger- 
many the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  1918,  which  withdrew  Russian 
sovereignty  from  the  Baltic  Provinces,  thus  recognizing  the  measurably 
non-Russian  character  of  the  Esths  and  Letts  as  well  as  of  the  Finns, 
Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  That  treaty  was  denounced  by  Germany 
in  the  armistice.of  11  November  ldl8,  but  the  action  of  the  Bolshevist 
govemment  is  significant  in  the  history  of  later  attempts  of  these 
border  peoples  to  lead  an  independent  national  life.  Of  equal  signifi- 
cance is  the  recognition  by  the  Soviet  govemment  in  May  1920  of 
the  "Far-Eastern  Democratic  Republic"  of  Siberia,  and  its  expressed 
desire  to  conclude  commercial  and  political  agreements. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  popnlatJon,  and  degree  of  ethnic 
purity  of  the  groups  (exclusive  of  Finland  and  Poland)  that  have 
broken  away  from  Russia  in  Europe  and  Transcaucasia : 


EBthonJa 

Litbuaniai 

Ukraine' 

North  Caucana 

Azerbaijan 

Georgia 

Armenia  (RuBaian  Armenia  only) 


Abu  in  So.  Mi. 


20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
200,000 
33,000 
38,000 
40,000 
35,000 
25,000 


1,750,000 
2,400,000 
2,500,000 
30,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,300,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500.000 


Russia  may  become  stronger  politically  for  the  loss  of  her  subject 

'  Figures  for  litbuania  exclude  the  Vilna  area  and  adjacent  country  in  dispute  with 
Poland. 

'  Attempted  separation  repeatedly. 
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Via.  198.     Tbe  diatribution  of  popuUUoa  deaBJtiee  in  European  Russia  as  in  1010  accordiiiB  to 

Pctermannt.  MittMxmsen.  1913, 1.  PI.  2.  and  Romer,  Alias  oiooravhiime  et  atalistiitttt  dtlaFotoont, 
1916.  Note  the  effect  of  withdrawios  Pulaad.  thc-Baltic  Ftovioces,  Finland,  the  Ukraiiie.  and 
Transcaucasia.  The  boundaries  of  the  different  govemments  of  pre-war  Russia  are  shown  by  fine 
dotted  lines ;  the  capitals  are  given  in  each  case,  without  paTenthesea  if  the  populaticn  exceeds 
100,000.  with  parentheses  if  under  100,000. 

races,  the  Poles,  the  Finns,  the  Gleorgians,  the  Letts,  the  Esths,  and 
the  Lithuanians ;  the  struggle  of  these  peoples  for  freedom  threatened 
the  unity  and  institutions  of  the  Russian  state.  The  freedom-seeking 
peoples  within  the  borders  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  were  more 
democratic  than  their  rulers,  the  Russian  nobility.  When  they  became 
free  they  discarded  the  rule  of  a  medieval  caste  for  the  ballot  of  a 
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modem  state,  but  their  political  strength  and  their  ability  to  create 
favorable  economic  conditions  remain  to  be  proved. 

Working  against  the  union  of  the  fragments  of  former  Russia  is  Phrdeai 
the   nature  of  the   land  itself.     In  Siberia,    for  instance,  broad  *''^,*"' 
mountains  and  plateaus  (the  Yablanoi  £md  Stanavoi  ranges)  cross  Rhk^ 
the   region   in   the   neighborhood  of   Lake  Irkutsk   and  separate    "^^ 
the    lower    Amur    provinces    from    western    Siberia;    the    trans- 
Siberian  railroad  cuts  across  them,  but  one  railroad  is  too  slender 
a  thread  to  unite  governments  and  people  so  widely  different  in  op- 
portunity and  in  contact  with  the  outside  world.    The  chief  rivers 
of  Siberia  flow  northward  to  an  ice-choked  sea,  accessible  only  from 
ihe  west.     Working  towards  separation  is  the  desire  of  each  section  to 
profit  by  the  special  resoxuces  in  its  possession.    Thus  the  Republic  of 
Georgia  produces  44  per  cent  of  the  world's  manganese  and  wishes  to 
profit  by  it,  and  a  similar  motive  animates  the  Azerbaijan  Tatars, 
who  produce  13  per  cent  of  the  world's  oil  in  the  Raku  region  and 
do  not  wish  to  share  the  benefits  with  the  rest  of  Russia. 

If  imion  can  be  effected  at  all,  it  will  be  only  by  forming  the  scat- 
tered parts  into  a  loose  confederation  that  will  guarantee  that  the 
needs  of  the  local  groups,  or  county  governments,  shall  be  met, 
while  protecting  the  larger  interests  to  which  every  state  is  com- 
mitted, especially  in  regard  to  foreign  trade. 

The  growth  of  cooperative  societies  in  Russia  is  an  extraordinary 
expression  of  the  community  spirit  for  a  country  in  which  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  are  illiterate.  In  the  last  forty  years 
the  number  of  societies  has  increased  from  less  than  400  to  nearly 
60,000,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  20,000,000  heads  of  families.  But 
for  these  societies  the  economic  needs  of  the  Russian  people  could  not 
have  been  met  at  all.  Their  work  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  ex- 
change of  raw  materials  for  manufactured  goods.  They  take  the 
place,  to  a  large  degree,  of  the  middleman  class  of  other  countries. 
Given  peace  and  a  restoration  of  foreign  trade,  Russia  may  quickly 
gain  a  place  as  a  great  trading  nation  through  the  development  of  her 
large  cooperative  unions. 

The  Transcaucasian  peoples  have  broken  away  from  the  main  mass  ttumad- 
of  Russians  and  possess  nominal  independence  (pp.  450-461).  Theo-  !^^, 
retically,  Georgia  and  Armenia  are  republics.  Tlie  high  snowy  wall  of 
the  Caucasus  separates  them  from  tbe  wheat-growing  Cossacks  of  the 
Kuban,  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Caspian  and  Slack  seas  are 
their  natural  frontiers  east  and  west.  In  the  valley  lowland  between 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenian  plateau  we  have  a  thoroughfare  for 
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ocHumerce  for  trans-Caspian  or  Russian  Turkestan,  an  outlet  for  the 
manganese  of  Georgia  and  tbe-rich  oil  fields  of  Baku.  Inhabited  by 
small  nations  the  region  would  not  be  an  outpost  of  Russian  imperial 
designs  on  the  Persictn  Gulf  or  on  Alexandretta  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Anatolia  and  Syria  meet. 

Even  if  the  whole  of  former  Russia  should  not  unite  into  a  com- 
mon empire,  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  a  Black  Sea  federation,  be- 
cause of  the  common  interests  of  the  Ukraine,  the  Don,  and  the  Kubim. 
The  three  wish  to  have : 

(1)  Access  to  Black  Sea  ports. 

(2)  Free  use  of  the  Dardanelles. 

(3)  Strong  defense  against  disorder. 

(4)  Technical  help  and  loans  from  foreign  powers. 
(6)  Free  inter-regional  trade. 

The  Kuban  produces  rice,  wheat,  wool,  tobacco,  and  copper ;  the 
Ukraine  sends  to  the  Don  and  the  Kuban  com,  sugar,  flour,  and  iron 
and  steel  products.  Free  interstate  commerce  is  a  real  necessity, 
whatever  political  ties  may  be  developed. 

A  Siberian  and  a  Turkestan  confederation  are  other  possibilities, 
but  of  them  nothing  definite  can  be  said  at  this  time. 

The  future  international  problems  of  Russia  cannot  be  forecast 
clearly,  but  if  the  government  becomes  in  truth  democratic,  the  long 
struggle  with  England  in  central  Asia  will  probably  not  he  revived. 
In  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  in  Caucasia  and 
at  Constantinople,  the  Russiim  has  been  pressing  forward  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  no  system  of  government  can  stand  that  denies 
him  proper  commercial  outlets.  His  slogan  has  been  "a  weum-water 
port."  That  explains  his  reaching  out  in  the  Far  East  to  Vladivostok, 
which  proved  not  to  be  ice-free  in  winter ;  it  explains  his  effort  to 
reach  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  was  blocked  by  the 
British ;  it  explains  the  development  of  the  Murman  coast,  where  a 
branch  of  the  northern  Atlantic  warm-water  drift  keeps  Alexandrovsk, 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  open  even  in  winter ;  it  explains  the  strug- 
gle with  Turkey  and  the  west-European  powers  for  Constantinople. 

The  advantage  of  reorganizing  the  Russian  realm  on  the  lines  of  a 
great  confederation  instead  of  allowing  it  to  break  up  indefinitely 
is  most  clcctrly  seen  when  we  consider  the  economic  and  geographical 
effects  of  withdrawing  the  southern  region  —  a  possibihty  involved  in 
the  Ukrainian  movement.  As  originally  delimited  in  1918,  the  Republic 
of  the  Ukraine  would  have  an  area  of  S0,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion, chiefly  Ukrainian,  of  about  30,000,000  (page  224),  out  of  a  total  of 
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r^  Km  thin  lOlt 

IH  over     70  % 
of  the  total  area 


under  wheat  (or  rjrtj  exceedl 
art  or  The  total  arta 
——Southern  boundary  of governmenii 

in  which  state  lands *t.~ 

50%  of  the  total  Bi 


FlQ.  190.  Wheat  anA  rye.  cultivated  and  arable  lands  of  European  Russia.  Compare  with 
Figure  101.  Poland.  Finland,  the  Caucasus  region,  and  western  Siberia  are  omitted.  From 
maps  in  La  RuttU  i  la  fin  du  19"  tiide,  Paris,  1900. 

100,000,000  for  all  European  Russia  (Fig.  180).  This  means  that  the 
Ukraine  includes  15  per  cent  of  the  area  of  European  Russia  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Its  population  density  is  150  to  the 
square  mile,  as  compared  with  70  per  cent  for  European  Russia. 

In  European  Russia  Bbout  25  per  cent  of  the  land  is  arable  and  40 
per  cent  is  woodland ;  but  in  the  Ukraine  the  arable  land  constitutes 
65  per  cent  and  the  woodland  10  per  cent  of  the  total  area  (forests^ 
S  per  cent).    The  Uliraine  is  the  garden  of  Russia,  a  pleasant,  warm 
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EXCESS  AND  DEFICIENCY 
OF  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

(Average  of  IS0S-19IZ) 

Sovtrnmtura  pmlucng  whttt  ryt 
baHay  and  corn  (combiacil}  >o  lumy 
tin  ftWiir  nj  pticuingn  of  me  e 
fOfuhion 

IXZ3   cm    Em 


Fio.  200.  The  chief  cereal  supply  ot  European  Russia  A  belt  having  neither  marked  eicess 
nor  deficiency  trends  northeastward  from  northern  Rumania  to  the  Unila  and  separates  a  huge 
northwestern  ceieal-dcficient  tract  dependent  upon  the  southern  Ukraine,  the  Don  region,  and 
the  Taurida  northwest  of  the  Caucosua.  The  map  EUggeata  one  uf  the  grave  probtema  of  the 
rest  of  Russia  should  the  Ukraine  become  independent.  The  figures  give  the  aveisge  annual 
per  capita  production  for  each  government-  The  aveiage  annual  oonsumptioa  of  the  foui 
grains  mapped  is  about  800  pounds  a  person. 

southland  quite  unlike  the  northern  half  of  the  country.  It  pro- 
duces 40  per  cent  of  the  wheat  of  the  whole  empire,  50  per  cent  of  the 
barley,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  sugar.  In  addition  it  produces 
two  thirds  of  the  tobacco  of  European  Russia.  Its  grain  crop  in  1919. 
in  spite  of  disturbed  conditions,  was  one  third  larger  than  in  peace  times, 
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Fia.  201.    Put  of  tbe  barKoT  of  Odessa,  the  chief  Runi&n  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Ukraine  also  has  very  valuable  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Nearly  70  per  cent  of  Ukrainian  coal  comes  from  the  Donetz  basin, 
■which  is  located  partly  in  Ekaterinoslav  and  partly  in  the  Don  terri- 
tory. These  two  regions  together  (Donetz  and  Don)  yield  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  coal  production  in  Em'opean  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland. 
The  Ukraine  exports  coal  to  Austria  by  way  of  the  Danube  and  to 
Turkey  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  ports.  Of  its  exports  83  per  cent 
(by  weight)  pass  through  Black  Sea  ports.  About  three  fourths  of 
the  iron  ore  produced  in  Russia  comes  from  the  Ukraine,  chiefly 
about  Ekaterinoslav  and  the  province  of  Kherson. 

Though  the  Ukraine  comprises  about  10  per  cent  of  the  former  terri- 
tory of  European  Russia,  it  has  95  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage. 

These  figures  for  crops,  coal  and  iron  production,  exjwrt,  and  reulway  inwrd*- 
mileage,  show  in  a  striking  way  the  dependence  of  the  central  and  ^^^ 
northern  parts  of  Russia  upon  the  Ukraine  for  food,  fuel,  and  access  nttine  and 
to  the  sea.    The  Ukraine  is  dependent,  but  not  to  an  equal  degree,  sv^ 
upon  the  rest  of  Russia.     It  needs  the  oil  of  Baku,  the  timber  of  the 
northern  forests,  the  dairy  products  of  Siberia,  the  cotton  of  Trans- 
caucasia and  Turkestan.     Russia  would  be  a  far  stronger  country  if  it 
held  together  instead  of  breaking  up  into  firagments.    While  its  eco- 
nomic conditions  make  the  Ukraine  a  fairly  self-dependent  unit  empha- 
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sized  by  its  geographical  situation  and  diaracter,  it  has  never  had 
political  unity,  and  its  people  do  not  form  a  distinct  and  homogeneous 
nation.  There  is  no  distinctive  social  and  cultural  type.  These  facts 
were  clearly  seen  when  the  Ukrainian  government  began  to  function 
after  the  fall  of  the  first  democratic  government  under  Keiensky  in 
1917.  Division  and  confiict  began  at  once  to  sap  the  national  strength. 
A  western  Ukrainian  Republic  under  Petlura  was  organized  and  op- 
posed Poles  in  the  west,  Bolshevists  in  the  nortbetist,  and  the  central 
Ukrainian  government  on  the  southeast.  Later  the  central  Ukrainian 
government  disappeared  and  Petlura  joined  the  Poles  against  the 
Bolshevists.  In  case  of  the  complete  defeat  of  Soviet  authority,  the 
policy  of  the  Poles  and  the  French  would  probably  be  to  favor  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Ukrainian  state  and  thus  reduce  the  strength 
and  the  chances  of  future  Russian  aggression. 

THE   COUNTRY  OF  THE   DON   COSSACKS 

Still  another  group  that  favored  a  separatist  movement  and  that 

is  of  great  geographical  and  poUtical  interest  is  formed  by  the  Don 

Cossacks,  who  live  in  southeastern  Russia  in  a  province  divided  by 

the  Don  River.     The  country  is  in  general  level.     It  is  the  transition 

region  in  climate  and  products  between  Asia  and  Europe.     The  soil 

east  of  the  Don  River  is  more  suitable  for  grazing  than  for  farming. 

The  soil  west  of  the  Don  is  a  deep,  black,  rich  loam.    The  river  itself 

is  not  navigable  except  for  small  craft.    There  are  important  deposits 

of  coal,  iron,  and  salt. 

Tribal  The  people  are  of  Tatar  origin  and  originally  lived  by  fishing,  hunt- 

ti^rf^     ing,  and  plundering.     It  is  only  recently  that  they  have  become  stock 

ptoti*  raisers  and  farmers.     They  own  a  higher  percentage  of  Uve  stock 

than  any  other  group  in  the  former  Russian  Elmpire. '  There  are  also 

20,000  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  lower  Don. 

Wherever  the  soil  was  tilled,  the  labor  was  done  by  serfs.  The 
Cossacks  themselves  disdained  agriculture.  They  had  a  loose  tribal 
organization  which  involved  an  assembly  that  determined  questions 
of  war  and  peace,  and  elected  officers,  including  a  headman,  or  bet- 
man. 
Thdr  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  relations  between  the  Cossacks 

^^^^        and  the  Russians,  which  had  been  marked  by  mutual  ill  will,  became 
the  Torki      closer  bccause  of  their  common  interest  in  fighting  the  Turk  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Caucasus.    There  is  an 
army  of  about  25,000  Cossacks  in  the  Don  Province  in  peace  times, 
but  five  or  six  times  this  number  may  be  called  out    They  are  all 
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good  horsemen  and  fight  admirably  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but 
not  against  modern  artillery  and  in  prolonged  campaigns. 

The  total  population  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  about  DeniuD'B 
4,000,000,  of  which  67  per  cent  are  Great  Russian  and  28  per  cent  J^^ 
Ukrainian.      During  the  civil  war  of  the  Bolshevist  regime  they  •oidien 
have  formed  an  independent  unit,  fighting  first  under  the  leadership 
of  Kolcbak,  then  of  Deoikin,  and  later  cooperating  with  Wrangel. 
Their  local  successes  were  due  to  the  nature  of  the  fighting,  which 
weis  carried  on  in  flat,  open  country  where  horsemen  have  an  advan- 
tage over  foot  soldiers. 

THE   SIBERIAN   REALM 

An  important  feature  of  the  character  of  the  Russian  people  is  Rtmiui 
their  ready  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  This  quidity  has  exhibited  J^I^Smi 
itself  throughout  Russian  history.  Successive  waves  of  population 
swept  across  European  Russia  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centiu-ies  of 
OUT  era,  and  one  may  say  that  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
pioneers  experimenting  under  new  conditions.  There  went  on  during 
this  period  a  process  of  ethnic  absorption  and  modification,  until 
there  was  evolved  the  Slav  type  of  the  present  day,  fairly  uni- 
form in  Facia)  quafity  in  later  times.  The  Russian  has  always  been 
able  to  become  farmer,  tradesman,  hunter,  fisherman,  or  cattle  breeder, 
without  losing  the  community  organization  that  more  than  any  other 
thing  characterizes  his  life.  This  adaptability  to  circumstances  has 
made  him  a  successful  explorer  and  colonist  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agencies  of  empire. 

In  recent  years  the  Russian  colonizing  movement  has  been  most 
effective  in  Siberia.  A  narrow  belt  of  European  popidation  has 
been  thrown  right  across  Siberia  for  4000  miles  from  Omsk  to  Vladi- 
vostok (Fig.  203).  With  its  13,000,000  people,  the  region  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  Russia  that  its  historical  development  as  well 
as  its  economic  and  political  problems  deserve  special  consideration. 

Up  to  the  16th  century,  Siberia  was  not  safe  for  the  settler  or  the  SaOj 
traveler.    Trade  across  it  was  from  point  to  point  through  tribal  S^^Swti 
territory,  and  continued  thus  until  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  insibed* 
region,  first  by  the  Txu-ks  and  then  by  the  Russians.     By  the  early 
17th  century,  after  repeated  efforts  and  failures  by  others,  Yermak, 
a  Russian  Cossack  explorer,  had  opened  wide  the  door  to  the  Orient 
and  made  possible  the  acquisition  by  Russia  in  later  years  of  the  vast 
Siberian  realm,  that  includes  a  fourth  of  all  Asia.      For  Russia  the 
work  of  Yermak  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.    By  1630  the 
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Russians  claimed  to  be  masters  of  the  Yenisei.  In  1638  tea  was  first 
imported  from  China.  By  1643  the  Cossacks  had  reached  Lake 
Baikal,  and  by  1656  they  had  reached  tiie  Bering  Sea,  every  step  ac- 
companied by  hardship.  There  followed  a  fierce  contest  with  the 
Manchmians  for  the  possession  of  the  Amur  coimtry,  which  ended 
in  1688  with  Russian  colonists  firmly  planted  on  China's  northern 
froDti^. 

In  1658  Russia  seized  the  Amur,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aigun  tire 
Amur  was  made  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  In  1733  came  the  expedition  of  Bering  and  Chirikov,  who 
discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
the  Kuriles  north  of  Japan.  There  followed  great  activity  in  trade 
and  trapping.  Just  before  1800  the  Russian-American  Company 
was  organized,  with  enormous  privileges. 

With  the  Russians  firmly  planted  in  eastern  Siberia,  the  power  of 
the  Mongol-Tatar  hordes  was  forever  broken.  If  western  civihza- 
tion  held  back  the  Slavic  hordes,  the  latter  in  turn  defended  western 
Europe  £rom  further  Mongol  invasion.  To  Russia,  the  advance  into 
Siberia  was  the  opening  of  an  epoch  as  important  for  her  as  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  opening  of  the  water  route  to  India  were 
to  the  western  powers. 

Colonists  and  criminals  were  sent  into  Siberia  to  establish  settle- 
ments around  the  fortresses,  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  to  guiird  the 
fur-trade  routes.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  these  movements 
of  colonists  and  prisoners  or  exiles  became  an  established  custom. 
The  first  Siberian  prisoners  were  sent  out  in  1593,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  state  aid  was  given  to  a  first  group  of  farmer  colonists. 

The  census  of  1897  gave  Siberia  300,000  prisoners  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  5,700,000.  Of  the  present  total  of  13,000,000  population, 
9,000,000  are  Russians.  In  tbe  past  twenty-five  years  the  popula- 
tion of  Siberia  hfis  doubled.  In  the  early  19th  century,  Russian 
state  settlers  began  to  go  into  the  region  in  large  numbers,  and  they 
are  increasing  faster  than  tbe  total  by  about  one  fifth.  The  6000- 
mile  trans-Siberian  railway  was  pushed  to  completion  in  1904,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  defense  but  also  in  order  to  get  colonists  into 
Siberia. 

Figure  203  shows  the  distribution  of  Russian  settlements  in  Siberia 
and  their  close  connection  with  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  and  its 
branches.  However,  in  spite  of  the  railroad,  the  conditions  of  trans- 
portation are  still  exceedingly  difficult.  The  freight  rates  are  high, 
and  the  markets  of  the  Far  East  and  of  Europe,  which  furnish  the  only 
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Fio.  202.     Russian  colooists  emisr&tbg  to  Siberia. 

outlet  for  the  grain,  dairy  products,  etc.,  of  Siberia,  are  far  distant. 
As  a  result  the  development  of  the  country  is  still  slow,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  is  ahnost  double  the  amount 
consumed. 

Grain  and  dairy  products  are  produced  in  huge  quantities  in  the  Arctic 
pastures  and  prairies  of  the  northern  section,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  '^^' 
great  laig&,  or  forest  belt ;  cotton  is  the  chief  commercial  crop  of  the 
southern  section  in  Turkestan,  where  irrigation  is  developing  to  give 
life  to  the  desert  country  beyond  the  Caspian.  Just  before  the 
World  War,  great  trading  compames  had  started  a  regular  fleet  of 
nearly  eighty  steamers  on  the  Siberian  rivers  and  had  brought  out 
butter,  furs,  lumber,  etc.,  in  huge  quantities ;  they  had  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  the  Arctic  route  to  Siberia,  a  thing  that  Ntinsen, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  had  long  advocated. 

With  the  revolution  of  1917  in  Russia,  Siberia  broke  up  into  groups.  ptdHieai 
Soviet  committees  were  formed  in  all  the  important  centers  and  SS^t 
included  all  classes,  even  bankers  and  business  men.  At  first  the 
system  worked  well,  because  it  was  democratic  and  there  was  no 
violence;  but  soon  opposition  " Soviets"  appeared.  Democratic  re- 
publics were  organized  in  many  places.  With  the  coming  into  power 
cJ  the  Bolshevists,  eastern  Siberia  fell  into  disorder,  until  the  military 
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expedition  of  the  Allies  into  eastern  Siberia  quieted  the  region  and 
Admiral  Kolchak  on  the  west  gained  control  of  the  border.  With  the 
defeat  of  Kolchak  late  in  1919  disorder  again  became  general,  and 
no  coherent  authority  is  now  ex^t;ised. 

A  repubhc  of  Eastern  Siberia  has  been  organized,  but  its  power  will 
be  feeble  so  long  as  it  has  no  effective  railway  connection  with 
Europe  and  so  long  as  Japan  holds  Vladivostok,  the  eastern  com- 
mercial  outlet  of  Siberia. 

In  European  Russia  the  land  question  had  been  one  of  the  bases  of 
revolutionary  agitation  for  many  years,  and  with  the  ptissing  of  the 
old  regime,  the  reform  of  the  land  tenure  system  became  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  program.  '  In  contrast  with  this  situation  is  the  absence  of  a 
land  question  in  Siberia.  Hence  the  Soviet  government  was  able 
to  organize  in  Siberia  local  governments  sympathetic  towards  it,  not 
for  the  usual  reasons,  but  for  the  reason  that  Siberia  is  composed  of 
frontier  peoples  who  had  always  striven  for  local  self-government  of  the 
zemstvo  type,  as  promised  by  the  Czar  in  1905. 

This  promise  has  now  been  repeated  by  the  Soviet  government, 
but  there  is  no  substance  to  the  promise,  since  there  is  no  unity  among 
the  Siberian  people  as  to  the  practical  form  that  local  self-government 
shall  take,  and  there  is  likewise  as  yet  no  uniformity  or  stability  in  the 


'Pia.  303.  The  field  of  BettleinenC  of  RussiaD  colonuta  in  Siberia  according  to  tbs  Atltu  of  Atialic 
Buitia,  1014.  Note  the  scattered  settlements  in  dry  Turkestan  and  the  continuity  of  settle- 
nwDtB  in  the  bdt  ot  llMvier  rainfall  on  the  margin  of  forest  and  Briissliuid  farther  north  (Fis-  304). 
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Soviet  government  itself.  Siberia  is  without  leaders.  Its  people  are 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  theories  of  government,  but  only  a  few 
are  suflSciently  educated  to  work  out  practical  measures,  and  there 
is  also  a  large  proportion  of  lawless  people  who  make  the  organi2ation 
of  life  and  govermnent  still  more  diificult. 

Siberia  is  a  country  dlfQcult  to  control  at  best.  Its  area  is  4,832,000 
square  miles,  excluding  the  Transcaspian,  Turkestan,  and  steppe 
provinces,  or  6,294,000  square  miles  if  we  include  these  provinces. 
Thus  in  size  it  is  far  greater  than  the  United  States,  and  it  is  more 
flifiGcult  of  access  than  northern  Canada.  The  length  of  the  Russian- 
Chinese  boundary  is  4700  miles ;  the  northern  coast  line  from  Kara 
Bay  to  Bering  Strait  is  about  10,000  miles  long ;  the  length  of  the 
eastern  cottst  line  on  the  Pacific  is  nearly  8400  miles.  To  guard  tlie 
excessively  long  and  remote  frontiers,  partly  in  the  north,  partly  in 
the  mountains,  is  a  problem  of  first  importance,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  long  stretches  of  the  frontier  are  yet  uninhabited,  effective 
government  control  could  not  be  exercised. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR 

CONSTAHTmOPLE  AlfD  ITS  THOROUGHFARE 

There  are  four  cities,  it  is  said,  that  belong  to  dl  men  rather  than  conManti- 
to  the  people  of  one  nation  —  Rome,  Athens,  Jerusalem,  and  Con-  ^t^^ 
stantinople.     All  four  are  closely  related  to  Mediterranean  history,  """etf** 
The  captiire  of  each  one  of  them  at  one  time  or  another  has  been  a 
turning  point  in  human  affairs.    Their  temples  have  seen  the  growth 
of  powerful  religious  influences.     Their  streets  have  echoed  more  than 
once  to  the  tramp  of  armies  bent  on  conquest  far  beyond  "the  rim  of 
the  known  world." 

Constantinople  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  and  has  Htttork 
a  history  full  of  color  and  tragedy  and  romantic  adventure.  Jason  S^^°* 
sailed  past  the  site  of  it  in  his  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  From 
the  days  of  Xerxes  and  of  Alexander  the  Great  down  to  its  capture  in 
1453  by  the  Turks,  it  was  a  point  of  great  military  interest.  For 
nearly  a  thousand  years  it  was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  culture  and 
the  capital  of  the  Byzantine,  or  Eastern,  Empire.  Its  natural  defenses 
are  very  strong.  Napoleon  beheved  that  its  possession  was  worth  half 
an  empire.  Even  under  the  handicaps  of  Turkish  rule  Constantinople 
remained  a  great  port.  Its  position  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe  and 
Asia  enabled  it,  down  to  recent  times,  to  profit  enormously  from  the 
trade  of  southern  Russia,  the  Transcaucasus,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  also,  in  earlier  years,  from  the  overland  trade  of  Inner  Asia,  India, 
and  the  Far  East.  Through  it  ran  a  peui.  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  rail- 
way line,  by  which  Germany  expected  to  control  the  Near  East  find 
the  road  to  India. 

As  a  commercial  thoroughfare  for  eastern  products,  the  Constanti-  Oniy  ■ 
nople  region  has  now  only  a  limited  value.     A  large  part  of  the  com-  ^  the  trade 
merce  of  the  Straits  —  that  is,  both  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos-  ^"  f^ 
poms  (Fig.  207)  —  passes  the  door  of  the  city  but  does  not  enter  it. 
While  its  historical  position  as  a  focus  of  sea  and  land  roads  is  still  \ 
maintained,  the  development  of  ocean  commerce  in  modem  times 
and  the  possibilities,  supphed  by  the  Suez  Canal  (opened  in  1869), 
of  an  all-sea  road  from  Persia  and  India  to  western  Europe,  have 
greatly  diminished  its  importance  in  this  respect.      It  has  profited 
little  from  the  rapid  development  of  Black  Sea  lands  during  the  past 
hundred  and  fifty  years.    Southwestern  Russia,  in  that  period,  was 
transformed  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  realm,  rich  in  cereals. 
Cities  grew  marvelously ;    industries  sprang  up ;   oU  and  manganese 
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Flo.  206.    General  view 

were  exported  in  large  quaQtities.  From  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  these  products  went  by  way  of  the  Straits. 

But  in  just  the  proportion  that  these  lands  became  economically 
strong,  Constantinople  —  the  gateway  of  southern  Russia  —  gained 
m  political  and  military  importance.  For  centuries  it  was  one  of  the 
settled  aims  of  intelligent  Russians,  as  well  as  of  Russian  rulers,  to 
gain  possession  of  the  city;  and  religious  motives  were  added  to 
commercial  reasons :  Constantinople  was  the  city  from  which  Russia 
got  her  religion. 

The  pressure  of  the  Russians  was  first  exerted  ageunst  the  Greeks 

(for  example,  in  the  10th  century),  and  after  1453  against  the  Turks. 

nopiB  In  1878  Russian  soldiers  were  almost  within  sight  of  the  minarets 

of  Constantinople.  In  1914  it  was  promised  to  Russia  by  the  Allies  if 
they  should  win  the  war.  It  is  the  only  "warm"  port  and  one  of  the 
three  "open"  ports  that  Russia  could  expect  to  have.  The  others 
are  Vladivostok  in  eastern  Siberia  (Fig.  S44)  and  Alexandrovsk  on  the 
Munnan  coast  of  the  Arctic  (Fig.  90).' 

'  At  BJBa  the  period  of  ice  blockade  is  reduced  to  one  month  by  the  use  of  ice-breakers. 
Vkadivoelok,  though  called  an  "  open  port."  is  ckned  for  a  short  period  in  extreme  winter 
weather;  bmce,  in  part,  tbe  struggle  for  Dairen  (Port  Dalny)  during  the  Russ&Japanese 
War. 
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of  Constastinople. 

Constantinople's  place  in  the  pan-gebman  scheme  ' 
It  was  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth  of  Black  Sea  commerce  orawth  of 


military  party  and  the  Hohenzollerns.  It  sought  to  achieve  many  ira-  fluenco™ 
perial  objects,  among  which  was  the  control  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  Near 
East  as  a  som'ce  of  raw  material  for  the  crowded  industrial  districts  of 
Germany.  In  1898  the  German  Emperor  visited  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
and  Constantinople,  making  his  visit  the  occasion  for  the  furthering  of 
Pan-German  aims.  From  that  time  until  the  opening  of  the  war  in 
1914,  Germany  pressed  the  construction  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  railway 
as  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  reaching  into  subtropical  lands  and 
controlling  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  raw  materials.  She  aimed 
to  build  the  Bagdad  railway  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence 
she  could  divert  the  commerce  of  India  and  the  Far  East.  The 
Bagdad  railway  and  its  branches  were  her  means  of  reaching 
the  copper  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  southwestern  Armenia, 
and  of  bringing  out  the  tobacco,  fruits,  cotton,  and  wool  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Kurdistan  in  return  for  manufactured  articles  from 
German  mills. 
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Grennan  enterprise  was  highly  successful,  and  German  imports 
into  the  Turkish  Empire  rose  &om  6  per  cent  in  1887  to  21  per  cent 
in  1910 ;  those  of  Austria  from  13  per  cent  to  21  per  cent.  During 
the  same  time  the  imports  of  English  goods  fell  from  60  per  cent  to 
'  35  per  cent,  and  of  French  goods  from  18  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  of  the 
total.  German  business  men  Irom  1908  to  1911  obtained  very  im- 
portant concessions  for  the  port  of  Alexandretta  and  for  the  building 
of  a  line  from  Bagdad  to  Basra,  in  territory  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance to  India  and  the  Far  Eetst  and  in  relation  to  the  politics  and  com- 
merce of  the  Mohammedan  world  (Fig.  23).  In  1913  General  Liman 
von  Sanders  headed  a  Genuan  mihtary  mission  at  Constantinople 
■  which  thereafter  practically  controlled  the  Ottoman  army. 

The  latest  struggle  for  Constantinople  began  early  in  the  World 
War.  It  led  to  the  disastrous  Gallipoh  expedition  of  the  Allies  against 
the  Turks  in  1915-1916;  and  after  the  defeat  of  this  expedition 
and  the  entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the  war,  direct  railway  connection 
was  established  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople,  thence  across  Ana- 
toha  and  via  the  tunnel  through  the  Taurus  Mountains  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  and  again  through  the  tunnel  that  pierces 
the  Amanus  range  to  Aleppo  and  eastward  to  Nisibin.  Germany 
did  not  relinquish  her  hold  of  the  Bagdad  Une  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  She  funushed  supplies  and  ammunition  for  the  Turkish  armies 
operating  in  Palestine,  which  armies  the  Allied  forces  (chiefly  British) 
could  dislodge  only  by  building  another  line  from  El  Eantara  in 
Egypt  northeastward  through  the  Sinai  desert  to  Gaza,  and  thence 
to  a  connection  with  Jerusalem. 


ELEMENTS  AFFECTING  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 

CONSTANTINOPLE   QUESTION 

It  was  natural  that  the  people  of  the  other  three  world-cities,  mai- 
tioned  on  page  409,  should  be  greatly  concerned  in  the  fate  of  Con- 
stantinople. Italy  has  a  traditional  friendship  for  Bumania,  whicdi 
she  can  readi  directly  only  by  passing  Constantinople.  The  Jews  of 
Palestine,  and  likewise  the  Syrians  and  Armenians,  farther  north, 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  fate  of  Constantinople  in  the  World 
War ;  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Allies,  it  was  beheved,  would  free 
all  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Greece  has  long  hoped  to  restore  to  the  protection  of  the  home- 
land those  Greeks  who  live  in  all  the  fair  lands  bordering  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  seas  (Fig.  158).    She  could  never  relinquish  the 
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CTMk         thought  that  her  thousand  years'  possessioo  of  Constantinople  had 
Jl^"        given  her  the  strongest  historical  claim.  Greeks  fonn  the  largest 
awat^t     element  in  the  Christian  population  of  the  city.    The  war  of  Greek 
■tutiiMfiia    Independence  (1821-1829)  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  re-creation 
of  a  Byzantine  Empire,  including  Constantinople.     But  the  Greeks 
are  not  experienced  governors  of  alien  people.     To  be  sure,  in  the 
colonial  period  Greece  had  settlements  from  one  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  other;  and  like  most  other  peoples  the  Greeks  wish 
to  see  their  ancient  glories  rratored.     Of  coiirse  that  can  not  be  done 
without  ignoring  the  ancient  glories  of  other  equally  worthy  states 
whose  claims  overlap  those  of  the  Greeks.    If  the  risk  of  war  is  ever 
to  be  seriously  diminished,  rival  nations  will  have  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  a  restoration  of  ancient  glories  by  force  of  arms. 

Constantinople  is  a  rich  city  to  hold ;  and  it  will  grow  rapidly  with 
the  development  of  its  tributary  regions.    Its  growth  would  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  or  bridge  —  or  both  —  from 
one  side  of  the  Bosporus  to  the  other.    The  Bosporus  is  only  2000 
feet  across  at  the  narrowest  point,  or  less  than  half  the  distance 
spanned  by  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  the  Eads  Bridge  at  St.  Louis, 
chuvuio        In  addition  to  the  150,000  Greeks,  there  are  400,000  Turks  in 
lauo?^       Constantinople,  and  less  than   150,000  Armenians,    besides   50,000 
*"  °^        Jews,  as  well  as  Kurds  and  other  Asiatics.     Greeks  and  Armenians 
are  almost  certain  to  increase  their  city  populations.    Both  peoples 
are  traders,  and  the  Greeks  are  also  famous  sailors.    Allied  control 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  wUI  favor  Greek  influence  thwe 
and  throughout  the  Near  E^st,  where  within  the  next  fifty  years  the 
Greeks  have  a  chance  of  becoming  a  powerful  people. 

Constantinople  was  the  last  stronghold  in  Europe  of  the  Turks, 
who  had  taken  it  forty  years  before  Columbus  sailed  for  America. 
For  four  and  a  half  centuries  the  Turk  has  been  astride  one  of  the 
world's  chief  thoroughfares  of  commerce.  The  Mediterranean  and 
its  eastern  approaches  in  the  region  of  Constantinople  have  been 
called  the  moat  between  Christianity  and  Islam.  It  was  a  moat 
that  had  been  crossed  at  but  two  places,  Constantinople  and  Gibraltar 
(Fig.  23). 

In  modem  times  we  have  thought  of  Constantinople  as  a  Turkish 
city ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Etistern  Chris- 
tian Church  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  before  the  Turk  came. 
There  is  no  absolutely  vital  connection  between  the  Mohammedan 
reUgion  and  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bead  of  the 
Greek  Church,  called  the  Patriarch,  lives  there  and  signs  himself 
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Archbishop  of  Constantinople.  To  be  sure,  the  Sultan  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  this 
assertion  was  not  agreed  to  by  all  the  Mohammedans  themselves. 
Mecca  has  always  been  their  reKgious  capital.  In  actual  practice  the 
Sultan  delegated  his  religious  power  to  the  Sheikh-UI-Islam,  and 
every  Moslem  law  w  decision  was  supposed  to  be  con£nned  by  him ; 
but  the  Arab  chiefs  of  Mecca,  Medina,  Bagdad,  Smyrna,  Yemen,  and 
Asir  never  acknowledged  this  ruling. 

It  was  jealousy  among  the  great  powers  that  kept  the  Turk  so  Conflict  of 
loi^  in  Constantinople.    No  power  wanted  to  see  another  in  con-  ^JS^*"^ 
•  trol  of  the  strategic  gateway  of  the  Bosporus.    This  jealousy  is  in  f^  ■" 
large  part  the  basis  of  the  present  settlement.    In  many  respects  But 
the  policies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  are  directly  opposed  to  eadi 
other  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Near  East.    For  example,  the 
British  would  like  to  see  the  Greeks  stay  in  Smyrna,  because  it  would 
put  not  only  the  Smyrna  region  but  its  Turkish  hinterland  under  the 
influence  of  the  British  fleet  and  British  commercitd  interests.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  would  like  to  see  the  Greeks  driven  out  of 
Smyrna,  where  they  would  greatly  foster  British  trade  and  become 
rivals  of  French  trade. 

In  Constantinople  we  are  likely  to  see  this  rivalry  become  acute.  Acute  «m- 
For  the  French  have  been  active,  ever  since  the  Turkish  armistice, 
at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Balkans,  where  the  AUied  army  was  for 
a  long  time  under  the  command  of  a  French  general.  This  general 
has  assumed,  and  all  his  officers  with  him,  that  Greece,  Rumania, 
Serbia,  and  Turkey  are  a  French  sphere  of  influence,  a  poUcy  that 
has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  opposition  among  all  Ibe  peoples 
aflTected.  RathCT  than  see  French  influence  extended,  the  British 
prefer  to  let  the  Turks  remain  in  Constantinople.  If  the  French 
thought  that  putting  the  Turk  out  of  Constantinople  would  bring 
the  British  into  control  of  the  region,  they  would  prefer  to  have  him 
stay.  The  French  policy  was  materially  helped  by  opposition  within 
the  Mohammedan  world,  chiefly  in  India,  to  a  removal  of  the  cali- 
phate to  Asia.'  The  result  was  a  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres 
(1920)  between  Turkey  and  the  Allied  powers  that  left  Constantinople 
nominally  in  Turkish  hands. 

The  tables  below  show  the  trade  of  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  and  Con- 
stantinople; they  show  also  the  overpowering  strength  of  British 
shipping  in  that  trade.    They  indicate  how  strong  is  the  bold  of 

'  For  a  fintber  discutmon  of  the  caliphate  see  page  441. 
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the  British  upon  the  coastal  regions  and  towns  in  areas  of  commercial 
and  strategic  importance  in  the  Near  East.  Indeed,  the  organized 
commercial  life  of  the  whole  world  at  the  present  time  depends  upon 
Great  Britain  to  a  surprising  degree. 

Not  only  is  the  through  commerce  of  Constantinople  large;  the 
city  is  also  the  most  important  focus  of  Turkish  trade.  In  1910- 
1911  it  had  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  Turkish 
Ejnpire: 

COHHEaCB   OF   THE    PHIMCIPAI.    PoRTS    OF  THE    TuHKISH  E^NPIHB    (1910-11) 

lurottn  EifOBTB 

Constantinople 31.48%  9.00% 

Smyrna 10.87  20.60 

Saloniki 10.64  5.04 

Beirut 9.98  4.66 

Haidw  Pasha Total  of  S.94% 

Trebizond 2.24  1.28 

Dedeagal«h 1.65  1.82 

Total    value   of   exports   in    1910-11 $80,000,000 

Total  value  of  importB  in    1910-11 150.000,000 


Ifflportanea 
of  fiiitidi 


The  primacy  of  British  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean  region  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  which  give  for  the  Mediternmean 
and  Black  se£^,  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf  in  1913-1914  totals  of 
(approximately) : 


BritiBh 14,000,000 

Austro-Hungarian 6,500,000 

Russian 5,500,000 

Turkish 5,000,000 


Italian       4,000,000 

French 4,000,000 

German 2,730,000 

Greek. 2,250,000 


Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Rumanian,  leas  than  1,000,000  Ions  each 

For  Russian,  German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Greek,  and  Italian 
shipping,  the  total  is  about  1,000,000  tons  each  for  Constantinople, 
with  British  shipping  at  6,500,000  tons. 

THE   NEW  STATUS 

Constantinople  is  left  in  Turkish  hands  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Sevres  (1920),  and  with  the  city  goes  a  tiny  hinterland  (Fig.  207). 
All  the  rest  of  Turkey's  European  possessions  are  definitely  lost : 

(1)  To  the  Allies,  at  Suvla  Bay,  where  an  international  cemetery 
(British,  French,  and  Italian)  is  to  be  created  for  the  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  ill-fated  Gallipoli  expedition. 

(2)  To  Greece,  which  obtains  both  Western  and  Elastem  Thrace. 
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The  Straits  are  to  be  under  Allied  control ;  and  the  northern  coast  i 
of  Marmara,  while  under  Greek  sovereignty,  is  to  be  neutral  more  ^^"ttj 
than  nine  miles  inland.  The  new  status  of  Constantinople  excludes  """  *^^i 
fortification.  The  definite  intention  of  the  great  powers  is  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  surrounding  territory.  It  is  thought  that  there 
is  no  need  even  for  the  fortification  of  any  of  the  islands  in  the  jEgean. 
Nearly  all  of  lliese  pass  to  Greece,  whose  navy  is  boxmd  to  remain  too 
small  to  be  a  menace  either  to  the  great  powers  or  to  the  security  of 
the  trade  routes  of  the  countries  that  border  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. Italy  secures  temporary  possession  'of  Rhodes,  but  as  her 
navy  can  never  rival  that  of  Great  Britain  or  of  France,  her  position 
there  is  not  a  matter  of  great  international  importance.  Statesmen 
are  agreed  that  anything  less  than  free  passage  of  the  Straits  would 
be  a  source  of  irritation  both  to  the  people  of  southern  Russia  and 
to  those  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  all  of  whom  desire  unrestricted 
passftge  for  goods  and  ships,  including  war  vessels. 

The  principal  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  neutral  zone  of 
the  Straits,  as  established  by  the  treaty  <rf  Sevres,'  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  Straits  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  Commission  of  the 
Straits,  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Russia  (if  and  when  it  becomes  a  member  of 
thefLeague  of  Nations),  the  United  States  (if  it  is  willing 
to  participate),  Bulgaria  (if  imd  when  it  becomes  a  member  of 
the  League),  Turkey,  and  Greece.  But  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  zone  is  divided  between  the  two  last-named  powers,  Con- 
stantinople and  the  southern  shore  being  Turkish,  and  the 
north  shore  west  of  Constantinople  being  Greek. 

(2)  The  Commission  Is  to  have  complete  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Straits,  and  shall  maintain  equality  of  all  charges 
or  dues,  regardless  of  the  port  of  origin,  or  destination,  or 
departure,  or  flag,  (»*  ownership.  Sanitation  and  the  life- 
saving  service  also  are  to  be  under  its  control. 

(3)  Consular  courts  have  supervision  over  infringements  of  the 
laws  by  their  nationals,  and  in  time  the  TurkMi  courts  are  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  their  own  nationals. 

(4)  The  Straits  are  to  remain  open  in  peace  and  in  war  for  all 
craft,  and  are  to  be  neutral  in  time  of  war.  They  are  not  to 
be  subject  to  blockade  or  other  hostile  act. 

(5)  AH  fortifications  within  the  neutral  zone  are  to  be  demolished. 

1  At  the  London  Conference  of  Marcb  1921.  various  oompromUes  favorable  lo  Turkey 
were  discussed.  If  these  are  adopted,  ti>e  treaty  of  Sevres  as  outlined  in  this  chapter  may 
be  greatly  modified  in  Thrace  and  Smyrna  and  also  with  respect  to  the  capitulationB  and 
the  Ottoman  Debt. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

PALESTINE:    A  JEWISH  HOHELAITD  DMDER  A  BRITISH  MANDATARY 

Though  Palestine  is  the  birthplace  <^  both  the  Hebraic  and  the 
Christian  religions,  neither  faith  predominates  there  today.  Of 
Christian  sects  there  are  a  few,  the  members  belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  religions  orders  that  are  associated  with  the  holy  places. 
Jews  form  barely  an  eighth  of  the  total  population  of  700,000.  The 
rest  are  chiefly  Moslem  Arabs,  Druses,  and  Turks.  Since  there  are 
about  15,000,000  Jews  in  the  world,  it  is  seen  that  the  80,000  who 
live  in  Palestine  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number. 


RBllsfam* 
diff«reoc«t 
likel;  to 


THE  PROPOSED    ZIONIST   STATE 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Jewish  state,  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Zionist  movement,  springs  from  the  fact 
that  such  a  state  would  form  a  homeland  for  Jews  outside  as  well  as 
inside  Palestine  and  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  na- 
tion in  which  Jews  might  become,  in  time,  the  majority  race.  The 
most  serious  problem  that  arises  is  pohtical  control.  To  turn  the 
government  of  the  new  state  over  to  either  the  Jews  or  the  Arabs 
would  sow  discord  at  the  start.  The  population  has  had  no  expe- 
rience in  government,  £ind  it  would  certainly  carry  into  its  first 
political  contests  a  fanatical  religious  feeling  that  but  for  outside 
supervision  woidd  spell  disEister. 

In  the  light  of  these  possibiUties  there  appeared  to  be  but  one 
course  for  the  great  powers  to  take :  to  make  a  strong  western 
power  the  mandatary.  In  the  treaty  of  Sevres  (1920)  it  was  provided 
that  Palestine  should  be  administered  by  a  mimdatary,  and  that  this 
mandatary  should  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  British  declaration  of 
2  November  1917,  which  guaranteed  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
nationetl  home.  At  the  same  time  it  was  specified  that  the  rights  of 
non-Jews  were  not  to  be  prejudiced. 

It  was  natural  to  select  Great  Britain  as  the  mandatary,  because 
of  her  Interest  in  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal  near  by  and  in  the 
orderly  behavior  of  the  Arab  tribes  that  adjoin  Palestine  on  the  east 
and  south.  Experienced  in  controlling  unruly  peoples  of  diverse  race, 
speech,  and  religious  faith,  Great  Britain,  with  a  strong  and  mobile 
fleet,  will  be  able  to  maintain  order  and  thus  supply  an  oppor- 
tunity' for  the  natives  to  learn  the  processes  of  s^-govemment. 
Having  been  selected  as  the  mandatary.  Great  Britain  proceeded  to 
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apptnnt  a  High  Cominissioner.  The  announced  policy  of  this  ccmiw 
missioner  is :  first,  to  provide  for  equality  of  treatment  of  the  popula- 
tion elements ;  and  second,  to  provide  a  national  home  for  the  Jews, 
permitting  thran  to  return  to  Palestine  only  as  the  development  of 
that  comitry  guarantees  the  normal  absorption  of  immigrants  tor 
rising  industries  and  reclaimed  agricultural  lands. 

Jewish  colonies  began  to  be  establi^ed  in  Palestine  as  early  as  the  oiWn  «( 
16th  century,  but  the  principal  efforts  have  been  made  within  the  ^2^ji„ 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  partly  because  of  the  pogroms  and  other  per-  p^imUm 
secutions  in  Russia,  and  partly  for  reasons  of  sentiment.     By  1914 
there  were  in  Palestine  46  agricultural  colonies,  of  which  20  were 
in  Judea,  7  in  Samaria,  16  in  Galilee,  imd  3  east  of  the  Jordan.    They 
vary  in  population  from  20  to  more  than  3000.    The  total  number 
of  colonists  is  about  12,000.    The  area  of  land  they  cultivate  is  about 
8  per  cent  cX  the  whole  of  Palestine,  or  possibly  10  per  cent  of  its  culti- 
vated area.     Most  of  the  colonies  are  agricultural.     A  few  of  them, 
like  Telavio,  are  composed  in  large  part  of  shopkeepers,  teachers, 
and  engineers.    The  colonists  produce  oranges,  oUves,  grain,  dairy 
products,  vegetables,  and  poultry.    An  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion is  maintained  by  Jews  at  Haifa. 

RELATION    OF  PALESTINE   TO  THE    WORLD 

The  decision  whicb  has  placed  Pfdestine  tmder  British  control  is  Fotaicafai- 
but  one  step  in  a  long  historical  sequence.  Foreign  influences  have  [ 
always  surrounded  and  permeated  Palestine.  The  seacoasts  of 
Syria  have  called  forth  from  the  vast  interior  of  Asia  caravan 
and  army.  Up  and  down  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Turk  and 
Egyptian  have  passed  agEiin  and  again.  Doubtless  the  land  would 
have  no  political  individuality  whatever,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
plateau  of  Judea,  a  region  from  2500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  one 
side  of  and  above  the  main  historical  currents  of  western  Asiatic 
life.  When  the  IsraeUtes  sought  to  hold  the  lower  flat  land,  like  the 
Negeb  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plateau  of  Judea,  they  were  driven 
out.  The  armies  of  conquest  kept  to  the  roads  in  the  fertile  coastal 
plains.  The  Jew  still  looks  out,  westward  from  his  plateau,  across  a 
rich  coastal  pictin  held  by  unfriendly  people  whom  he  has  never  been 
able  to  conquer,  except  here  and  there  for  short  periods. 

It  was  in  Samaria,  northern  Palestine,  that  outside  influences  were  6amaiu 
strongest.  Here  the  trade  routes  ran  just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  croi 
to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  port  of  Haifa.  TTms  they  avoided  "JJ^ 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and  the  rocky  plateau  of  Judea  Ua 
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on  the  south.    Foreign  influences  penetrated  the  life  of  PiJestiae  at 
the  north,  but  were  largely  shut  out  of  the  region  of  Judea. 
Araudi  Palestine  is  a  tiny  country.    Set  down  in  the  United  States,  it 

^^^  would  cover  about  the  same  area  as  Vennont,  and  it  has  about  twice 
powerfni  as  many  people.  It  has  been  called  "the  least  of  alllands."  Yet  so 
2fli^,  mighty  a  force  has  emanated  from  it  —  the  Oiristian  religion  —  that 
its  spiritual  influence  has  penetrated  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
inspiration  of  the  great  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  freeing 
of  its  holy  places,  then  held  by  the  Moslem  Turk.  It  has  long  been 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  devout.  No  other  land  in  the  world  so 
well  illustrates  the  political  force  and  historical  importance  of  ideas. 
Christ  said,  "My  Kingdom  is  not  of  tiiis  world,"  but  even  the  most 
ambitious  and  forceful  rulers  of  history  were  unable  to  acquire  em- 
pires whose  extent  equals  that  of  the  Christian  realm  at  the  present 
time. 

THE  PECULIAR  POSITION  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE 

Spretd  a  ■  The  Jew  has  spread  from  his  homeland  in  Palestine  throughout  the 
^rie'"**  world,  and  he  is  everywhere  marked  by  strong  racial  characteristics. 
AU  told,  there  are  about  15,000,000  Jews  in  the  world,  of  whom 
4,000,000  live  in  Russia,  about  2,500,000  in  Poland,  and  about 
1,000,000  in  former  Hungary.  There  are  also  large  Jewish  colonies  in 
Constantinople,  Saloniki,  Barcelona,  New  York,  and  London,  as  well 
as  in  the  larger  Gennan  cities. 
Isolation  Wherever  he  has  gone,  the  Jew  has  formed  a  race  apart.    This 

coii^M  is  due  to  his  religion  eis  weU  as  to  his  social  customs  and  bis  personal 
character,  and  also  to  the  attitude  toward  him  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  he  has  lived.  He  has  been  terribly  persecuted  in  Russia,  where 
repeateij  pogroms  have  had  the  aspect  of  wholesale  massacres.  The 
old  Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement  in  Russia  (Fig.  192),  east  of  which 
Jews  could  not  settle,  was  designed  to  segregate  him.  The  Rus- 
sian poUcy  resulted  in  a  large  concentration  of  Jews  in  western 
Russia,  particularly  in  Poland ;  and  it  led  also  to  heavy  emigration 
to  America.  The  American  Jews  are  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Poland ; 
very  few  lu*  from  Palestine.  In  Europe  the  Jew  is  found  in  every 
great  trading  center.  In  many  cities  either  the  local  law  or  the  in- 
stinct of  the  Jew  has  led  him  to  congregate  in  a  certain  section, 
known  as  the  Jewish  Quarter,  or  Ghetto.  Normally  the  Jew  has 
maintained  a  certain  aloofness  toward  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  country  in  which  he  has  lived. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  his  own  coimtry  the  Jew  was  hjstori- 
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caDy  not  a  trader.    The  Jews  of  Palestine  were  a  secluded  people.  The  jew 
devoted  to  agriculture,  who  went  out  from  their  own  land  across  the  ^f^**" 
sea  to  distant  countries  because  their  own  country  was  small  and  poor  (•rmer,  not 
and  because  of  Roman  policy  during  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.   Thus  the  race  has  undergone  a  complete  transf  onnation, 
for  the  Jew  outside  of  Palestine  is  preeminently  a  trader.    Indeed, 
a  great  deal  of  the  general  antagonism  toward  him,  on  the  part  of 
other  races,  Is  due  to  his  occlusive  devotion  to  trade  and  personal 
gain  and  his  success  therein. 

POSSIBIUTIES   op  AGRICin^TURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  heart  of  Palestine  is  the  plateau  of  Judca,  flanked  on  either  side  ponn  of 
by  lowland.  On  the  west  is  the  fertile,  well-watered  coastal  plain,  a  ""  ""^ 
hundred  miles  long  and  about  fifteen  wide.  The  eastern  margin  is 
abrupt — a  very  steep  scarp  that  leads  down  to  the  Ghor,  the  flat- 
bottomed  depression  in  which  are  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
latter  more  than  1200  feet  below  sea  level.  This  scarp  is  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  a  rocky  belt  of  land  with  steep  valleys  — ■  a  barren, 
waterless  country,  the  home  of  the  wandering  Bedouin.  Here  early 
Christians  took  refuge  in  caves,  and  here  a  few  Christian  orders  still 
maintain  monasteries.  Eastward,  beyond  the  Ghor,  is  the  Syrian 
desert,  broken  in  three  places  by  tracts  of  higher  and  better  watered 
country. 

The  plateau  of  Judea  ordintirily  has  enough  rainfall  for  a  limited  iMieted 
agriculture,  though  there  are  occasional  droughts  that  turn  the  grain  ^}{1'^ 
fields  yellow  before  their  time.  On  the  east  the  aspect  changes  grad- 
ually. The  rolling  desert  is  grassy  near  the  margin  of  the  plateau, 
but  parched  farther  east.  In  years  of  extreme  drought  the  nomadic 
Arab  comes  up  to  the  border  of  the  desert,  where  the  grain  fields 
and  the  settled  habitations  are  located  and  where  fierce  feuds  arise 
between  the  settled  farmer  and  the  marauding  shepherd.  Only  the 
center  of  the  plateau  of  Judea  has  broad  fields  and  fertile  vaUeys ; 
here  also  are  the  principal  towns  —  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  He- 
bron ;  and  here  the  land  is  densely  inhabited,  though  the  total  popu- 
lation is  not  large  (Fig.  43). 

By  contrast  the  Negeb  south  of  the  Judean  plateau  is  a  desert  land, 
uninhabited  except  for  a  few  small  permanent  villages  supported  by 
wells.  It  is  a  p£irched  country  in  strong  contrast  to  the  grass-covered 
slopes  of  the  adjacent  highlands  with  tiieir  cereal  fields,  their  flocks, 
and  their  historic  cities. 
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The  coastal  region  has  a  rainfall  of  more  than  30  inches  a  year  and 
is  ri(di  in  verdure,  except  during  the  dry  summer  months.  The  great 
caravan  routes  of  the  region  run  along  it.  Here  also  are  the  populous 
cdtjes  and  the  ports.  Four  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  and  again  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  caravan 
trade  was  enormous.  The  whole  region  has  been  smitten  by  drought 
again  and  again,  throughout  its  history,  as  in  the  terrible  years  of 
1869  and  1870. 

Pfdestine  is  capable  of  great  agricultural  development,  a  matter 
of  extreme  interest  in  the  life  of  a  new  state  that  has  practically  no 
mineral  deposits.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  so  varied  from  place  to  place 
in  short  distances  that  many  plants  become  adapted  to  a  wide  range 
of  temperature  and  rainfall.  The  olive  grows  on  land  from  850  feet 
below  sea  level  in  the  hot  Jordan  valley  to  S500  feet  above  sea  level 
in  upper  Galilee  and  4000  to  5000  feet  at  Hermon  and  in  the  Leba-: 
non,  where  there  are  freezing  winter  temperatures.  The  fig  is  grown 
abundantly  in  upper  Galilee,  where  the  population  is  dense  and  labor 
cheap,  but  export  is  on  a  small  scale,  owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping 
facihties.  The  crop  is-  sold  chiefly  to  the  Bedouins.  Grapes  are 
grown  in  large  quantities.  Besides  having  a  loctJ  use,  they  are  car-, 
ried  by  donkey  and  camel  to  centers  of  trade  for  nomadic  peoples  on' 
the  desert's  rim.  Barley  is  a  standard  crop,  even  in  some  localities 
having  but  10  to  13  inches  of  rain. 

Water  poverty  is  the  great  stumbling  block  to  agricultured  devel- 
'  opment.  As  a  means  of  reheving  it  a  Norwegian  engineer  has 
proposed  the  utilization  of  the  difference  in  level  between  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  plan  is  to  construct  a  tunnel 
some  thirty-seven  miles  long  which  would  carry  water  from  the 
streams'  of  the  Mediterranean  coastal  belt  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Jordan  valley.  A  more  immediately  practical  plan  is  to  turn  into  the 
valley  lands  of  northern  Palestine  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Litani 
River  and  of  its  tributaries.  The  necessity  of  securing  additional 
water  for  irrigation  in  northern  Palestine  stimulated  the  Zionists  to 
claim  a  northern  boundary  which  should  include  most  of  the  Litani 
watershed,  but  this  claim  was  not  allowed  in  the  final  settlranent  of 
the  boundary  by  France  and  Great  Britain  (Fig.  20&). 

East  of  the  Dead  Sea  depression  is  a  belt  of  transition  country  be- 
tween Palestine  proper  and  the  Syrian  desert.  Its  most  important 
member  is  the  Hauran,  a  plateau  rising  to  2000-3000  feet  above  the 
sea  (Fig.  45).  It  Ims  rich  soil  formed  on  volcanic  rock;  and  though 
it  has  very  few  streams,  it  is  sufficiently  well  watered  to  have  wheat 
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fields  and  pitstures  of  wide  reputation  throughout  Syria  and  the  Near 
East.  The  harvests  are  sent  to  Damascus  and  thence  to  the  port  of 
Haifa,  formerly  by  camel  caravan,  since  1895  by  railroad. 

South  of  the  Hauran  is  the  region  of  Gilead.  Its  summits  rise 
to  4000  feet  and  support  evergreen  oak  and  other  trees.  Portions 
of  the  valley  floors  and  plains  round  about  are  watered  by  springs  and 
streams  and  have  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  occasionally  fields  of 
wheat  and  barley.  Its  chief  wealth  is  in  its  herds.  Like  the  Hauran, 
ihe  Danmscus  region,  and  Moab  in  the  south,  Gilead  is  a  land  of  count- 
less ruins,  witnesses  of  the  denser  population  that  once  hved  here. 

Moab,  to  the  south,  completes  the  line  of  heights  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  marks  the  outpost  of  the  agricultural  land  at  the  borders  of  the 
Syrian  desert.  Sheep  and  cattle  live  in  great  droves  on  the  upland 
pastures  and  find  water  on  the  canyon  floors  and  at  scattered  springs. 
It  is  also  a  region  of  agricultural  importance,  though  subject  prob- 
ably more  than  other  lands  nearby  to  raids  from  the  desert  Arabs, 
who  look  upon  the  farmers'  fields  as  placed  there  by  Providence  for 
their  enjoyment. 


FiO.  209.  BounJary  brtwecn  Syria  mid  Mcsopotamin,  with  related  localities,  according  to  the 
toxt  of  the  Franco-British  ngrocmcnt  of  23  Dccoiober  1930-  Only  that  section  ol  railway  ia 
ehown  which  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 

AlfATOLIA:  LAST  REHNAITT  OF  THE  TtntEISH  EMIGRE 

Few  persons  realize  how  far  into  Europe  the  Turk  once  penetrated  Fenetn.. 
and  how  dangerously  near  he  came  to  overwhelming  our  western  ^^ 
civilization.    For  more  than  two  hundred  years  he  was  the  aggressor  Europe  by 
against  European  peoples,  chiefly  Germans  and  Magyars,  who  bore  p^er 
the  brunt  of  his  repeated  assaults ;  but  in  1683,  at  the  second  siege 
of  Vienna,  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  forces  under  the  Polish 
leader  Sohieski,  and  since  then  the  field  of  his  power  has  slowly 
diminished.     As  late  as  1908  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  the  nomintd 
or  technical  ruler  of  the  Adriatic  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, although  the  special  position  of  Austria-Hungary  made  her  em- 
peror the  actual  ruler.    The  Mohammedans  of  Bosnia  (chiefly  Croats) 
number  30  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  province ;  yet  it 
is  almost  as  far  from  Bosnia  to  Constantinople  as  from  Bosnia  to  Paris. 
Before  the  Balkan  wars  the  Turkish  Empire  was  as  large  as  Russia 
in  Europe ;    its  population  was  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  France. 


Fw.  210.  Only  the  large  white  uea  (most  of  Anatdia)  remaina  to  Turkey  in  uiireHtrict«d  sov- 
ereignty, though  she  enjoys  limited  Bovereignty  over  the  ConBtantinoiJe  region  and  on  the 
■outhern  side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  A  mere  shadow  of  sovereignty  also  remains  to  her  at 
SmyniH  —  the  privilege  of  flying  the  Turkish  Sag  over  one  of  the  outer  forts.  The  western 
border  of  Armenia  is  represented  in  a  diagrammatic  way ;  for  details  see  Figure  225. 
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compinitr  One  of  the  difficulties  of  tbe  Turkish  rulers  is  illustrated  by  the 
^^.t.  table  on  page  427,  which  reveals  a  degree  of  complexity  in  the  ethnog- 
popntatiiHi  raphy  of  Turkey  greater  than  that  exhibited  by  any  other  empire 
in  the  world  except  Russia,  with  her  vast  extent,  tuid  Great  Britain, 
with  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To  the  ethnic  differences 
among  Turkey's  subject  peoples  were  added  equally  important  dif- 
ferences of  religion  and  character. 
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THE   GEOGBAPHICAL  ENVIBONMENT 

The  task  of  governing  Turkey  was  further  complicated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  coxmlry.  Locally  there  are  rich  plains,  as  about  Smyrna, 
about  Adana  (Cilicia),  and  at  Trebizond  and  Adrianople;  but,  as 
shown  in  Figure  213,  a  mountainous  relief  is  characteristic  of  a  large 
part  of  the  border  of  the  Anatolian  plateau.  The  interior  of  Arabia  is 
chiefly  desert.  The  Turkish  possessions  in  western  Arabia  —  Hedjaz, 
Asir,  and  Yemen  —  were  so  remote  and  little  known  that  Turkish 
sovereignty  there  was  but  a  shadow.  We  commonly  fail  to 
appreciate  their  distance  from  the  center  of  Turkish  authority. 
Arabia  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  (Fig.  29).  It  is  as  far  from  Constantinople  to 
Mocha  at  the  southwestern  tip  of  Arabia  as  it  is  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.     Outside  of  the  Balkans,  Anatolia,  and  the  Syrian 
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region,  there  were  almost  no  railroads  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
there  has  always  heen  a  central  administration  whose  effects  could 
hardly  have  heen  offset  in  any  circumstances. 
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Fia.  213.  B«Uef  of  Anatolia.  Note  the  plateau  charactor  of  the  penjomls,  its  abrupt  and 
indented  border,  and  interior  valleys  and  baains.  Of  special  interest  is  a  comparison  of  new 
boundaries  and  of  ethnic  diatributioae  in  Figures  210  and  211  with  the  coastal  valley  lowlands  as 
reptCBentod  here.  Contouis  reduced  from  the  sheets  of  the  millionth  map,  British  Geoeial  Staff. 
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The  strong  and  varied  relief  of  the  Turkish  regions  and  the  great 
differences  of  climate  from  place  to  place  have  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  division  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people.  The  Turks  are 
largely  confined  to  Uie  mountain-rimmed  and  partly  desert  high- 
lands of  Anatolia ;  Judea  is  a  relatively  dry  and  inaccessible  plateau 
where  the  Hebrew  race  had  its  early  development ;  the  Armenian  race 
grew  up  in  the  high  valley  floors  about  Lake  Van ;  the  Syrians  hold  a 
fertile  strip  of  land  along  the  Mediterranean,  shut  off  by  the  moim- 
tains  of  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  east; 
the  semi-nomadic  Kurds  keep  largely  to  the  moimtain  pastures  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers ;  the  Arahs  live  inde- 
pendently in  the  oases  of  the  vast  interior  desert  of  Ar£d>ia  or  in 
locally  fertile  districts  about  the  desert  border.  Each  people  has  a 
distinctive  homeland.' 

HISTOHICAL  RELATIONS   AND   POLICIES 

The  complexities  of  race  have  also  in  part  grown  out  of  a  long  jiOtiaiT 
and  changeful  history.     Military  expeditions  of  the  past,  no  less  J^^^*"" 
than  commercial  life,  ptissed  imd  repassed  the  sites  of  modem  tribes.  Tork«y 
Hittite  and  Syrian,  Persian  and  Greek,  Egyptian  £ind  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian,  European  crusader  and  Moslem,  Arab,  and  Turk,  sent 
their  armies  across  this  part  and  that  to  capture  towns,  take  spoils, 
enslave  peoples,  or  guard  a  highway  of  approach. 

The  great  Eurasian  trade  and  poUtical  movements  have  involved  Hirtorfc 
some  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  —  sometimes  all  of  it  —  ever  since  ^^  ^ 
its  formation.    Armenia  was  a  meeting  place  of  the  inner  trade  routes ;  Turkey 
Syria  was  the  maritime  outlet  of  the  hinterland  trade ;  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  region  were  a  focus  of  eastern  commerce.    Im- 
portant towns  grew  up  at  critical  places ;   Haifa  is  an  historic  port 
where  caravans  gathered ;  Mosul,  or  "Central  Gates,"  is  near  a  high 
pass  leading  up  to  Armenia ;  Konia,  once  the  capital  of  Turkey,  was  at 
a  desert  meeting-place  of  north-south  and  eiist-west  routes  in  Anatolia ; 
Aleppo  was  a  focus  for  traffic  about  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexan- 
dretta. 

When  the  Turk  captured  Constantinople  from  the  Byzantine  rulers  niTeniwi 
in  1453  and  thus  completed  control  of  the  gateways  to  Asia  and  the  jL?*™*^ 
rich  trade  of  India,  European  traders  earnestly  sought  a  new  route  to 

'  This  chapter  deals  only  with  the  Turks  and  the  regioa  of  Anatolia.  For  discussion  of 
non-Turkish  groups  formerly  included  in  the  Turkish  Elmpire  see  the  chaptera  on  Greece, 
Tranacaucaaia,  Palestine,  France  (Cor  Syria},  and  Great  Britain  ^or  Mesopotamia,  Arabia, 
aiKlE«ypt). 
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India,  for  with  iixTeasing  risks  of  trade  over  the  old  route  went 
hif^ier  costs.  FinaUy  Dias  discovered  the  soatbem  end  of  Africa 
(1488),  and  soon  after  a  new  and  aU-wata*  route  to  India  wtic^ 
avoided  the  Turk  was  found  by  Da  Gama  (1498).  The  Suez  Canal 
in  our  own  time  (oomideled  in  I869>  diverted  trade  stiD  further  frmn 
the  old  caravan  routes  across  Asia  Minor. 

The  troubles  of  Turkey  in  modem  times  have  arisen  in  laifie  part 
because  of  the  uninterrupted  govmunent  pc^y  of  expression  of 
subject  races.  The  present  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  calls 
for  a  juitt  disposition  of  these  races,  to  the  end  that  there  may  he  a 
reasonable  chance  of  future  peace  and  liberty.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  polilif^l  basis  of  the  problem. 

Almost  all  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  would  have  said 
that  once  the  old  autocratic  political  systems  <A  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  nusKia.  and  Turkey  were  destroyed,  everything  would  be 
Bet  going  again  without  delay  in  an  era  of  democracy  and  happiness. 
TTiey  have  found  instead  that  they  have  merely  shifted  a  great  many 
of  the  most  trying  political  and  economic  problems  from  their  former 
nilcrs  to  themselves.  Not  everything  that  the  past  administration 
hud  (lone  WHH  wrong,  and  in  any  case  it  had  kept  the  afTeurs  of  the  coun- 
try running  in  one  way  or  another.  Granted  the  old  system  had  to  be 
dr'Htmycd,  it  wus  equally  necessary  that  a  new  one  be  oreated  to  take 
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its  place.    A  period  of  revolution  must  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
building. 

There  are  two  regions  in  which  the  people  have  not  yet  begun  the  Mbw- 
building  process  —  Russia  and  Turkey.    Their  territories  join  in  the  JJ^ 
Caucasus,  and  there  is  now  a  great  block  of  unsettled  country  extend-  •"»«•  •»»- 
ing  all  the  way  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Arctic.  Xmi^  and 

The  historic  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  due  primarily  ^""^ 
to  two  causes : 

(1)  The  country's  central  situation  at  one  of  the  greatest  cross- 
roads of  the  world  and  its  bridge-like  character  twtween  central 
Asia  and  southeastern  Europe. 

(2)  The  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  different  peoples  in  a  low 
stage  of  development. 

It  win  help  us  to  understand  the  present  problems  of  the  Turkish  mMoik«i 
people  and  the  difficulties  of  the  European  nations  who  now  have  ,      "^ 
assimied  control  of  the  former  empire 
rise  and  spread  of  Turkish  power. 
facts  is  in  this  case  peculiarly  important. 

The  Turks  are  made  up  of  two  chief  branches : 

(1)  The  Seljuk  Turks,  whose  original  home  was  in  Mongolia ;  they 
conquered  Anatolia  from  the  Byzantines  (8th  century)  and  im- 
post the  Turkish  language  and  the  Mohammedan  religion  on 
the  inhabitants  that  remained  after  conquest. 

(2)  The  Ottoman  Turks,  who  migrated  westward  from  the  Altai 
Mountains  and  the  plateaus  of  Inner  Asia;  the^  supplanted 
the  Seljuk  Turks,  founding  an  empire  in  1326,  with  the  capi- 
tal at  Brusa.  Later  (1371)  Adrianople  became  the  Turkish 
capital. 

In  the  eight  years  from  1512  to  1520,  the  Turks  conquered  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  holy  places  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  By  the  latter  ac- 
tion, Sultan  Sehm  I  of  that  time  became  the  "Defender  of  the  Mos- 
lem Faith,"  and  made  himself  Caliph,  or  Head  of  the  Church. 

His  successOT,  Suleiman,  pushed  the  Mohammedan  conquests 
far  into  Europe,  besieging  Vienna  in  1529,  though  without  success. 
In  1565  Mdta  hkewise  was  besieged.  Therciifter  there  was  a  decline 
in  Turkish  power,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  navy  at 
Lepanto  in  1571  and  the  second  siege  of  Vienna,  which  ended  disfis- 
trously  for  the  Turks  in  1683. 

Wherever  they  extended  their  conquests  outside  of  Anatolia,  the 
Turks  forcibly  Islamized  the  Christians,  drafted  their  young  men 
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into  the  army,  and  placed  many  of  the  girls  in  the  Turkish  I 

This  policy  kept  the  Turkish  stock  in  Asia  Minor  from  being  wfisted 

in  foreign  battlefields  and  swelled  the  numbers  of  Moslems. 

Twtttoriti        During  the  \8ih  century  Himgary  was  lost  to  the  Turks.    Then 

"**"*'         followed  the  loss  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.    In  the 

early  part  of  the  19tli  century  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  successfully 

rose  against  the  Turk,  and  from  that  time  down  to  recent  years  the 

pressure  of  the  Christiftn  against  the  Turk  has  been  almost  unremitting. 

But  for  the  antagonism  between  the  Russian  and  British  empires, 

the  struggle  might  have  ended  long  ago  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk 

from  Europe. 

CoDtect  Internal  difficulties  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  even  revolution 

Eistt^      agetinst  the  Turkish  authorities,  continued  until  in  1876  the  liberal 

*"■'  elements  were  able  to  force  the  introduction  of  a  constitution  and  a 

parliament.     But  conflicting  racial  and  religious  interests  were  so 

strong  that  the  parliament  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  it  showed  itself 

impotent;  and  in  the  long  period  from  1876  to  1909  Sultan  Abdul 

Hamid  II  held  the  reins  of  power  exclusively  in  his  own  hands.    He 

fought  western  liberal  ideas  in  his  court  and  in  the  country,  and  tried 

to  make  Pao-Islamism  a  political  ftn^.     Through  it  he  hoped  to 

continue  his  leadership  of  the  Moslem  world  and  to  exercise  strong 

political  influence  among  the  Moslem  populations  of : 

(1)  Great  Britain,  in  India,  Egypt,  eastern  Africa,  etc. 

(2)  France,  in  northern  Africa. 

(3)  Russia,  on  the  northern  Black  Sea  coast,  in  Transcaucasia, 
and  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

THE   BBVOLUnON   OF   1908   AND  THE   NATIONAUST  POUCY   OF 
THE  YOUNG   TUBKS 

"  Tmnn  Only  a  few  years  before  the  World  War  the  autocratic  policy  of  the 

2[l^iio„  Sultan  was  most  unexpectedly  interrupted,  with  profound  effects 
o(i»o8  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Turkey,  and  indeed  of  the  world. 
In  July  1908  the  Young  Turks  came  into  power,  overthrowing  the 
ruling  party  and  forcing  the  reactionary  Sultan  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  1876.  It  was  thought  that  the  period  of  liberty  and 
freedom  had  at  last  set  in;  there  was  the  greatest  excitement  and 
rejoicing  all  through  Turkey.  The  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  the  Alba- 
nians in  Europe,  the  Armenians,  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  Turks  them- 
selves said  that  the  day  of  deliverance  had  come.  The  racial  and 
religious  hatreds  seemed  to  disappear  in  a  day ;  and  in  their  place 
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came  the  spirit  of  good  will.  There  was  ahnost  equal  rejoicing  abroad 
when  it  was  recalled  bow  badly  governed  Turkey  had  been,  how  many 
of  her  own  citizens  she  had  massacred,  how  rotten  was  her  internal 
organization. 

At  first  the  troubles  of  the  Young  Turks  were  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  j 
old  regime  to  regain  control.    After  a  mutiny  in  the  army  at  Constan-  ^i^  ^"^ 
tinople  had  been  put  down,  the  Young  Turk  party  made  the  Sultan 
a  prisbner  at  Saloniki  and  put  his  brother,  Mohammed  V,  in  his 
place. 

Then  began  the  rule  of  the  Young  Turks.    Their  first  thought  was  propoMd 
given  to  a  great  nationalizing  movement  known  as  "  Pan-Islamism,"  JJ^mae- 
by  which  the  scattered  units  of  the  entire  Mohammedan  world  were  <>«n  aie- 
to  become  federated  in  a  vEist  political  system.    The  power  of  Islam  ^Vuun- 
WEis  to  be  consolidated.     Even  Finland  and  Hungary  were  to  be  *"■ 
brought  into  the  scheme.    United  Turkey  was  to  form  the  center 
of  the  Islamic  world,  though  permitting  distant  peoples,  like  the 
Arabs  of  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Tunis,  tuid  the  people  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  to  enjoy  local  autonomy. 

To  further  their  objects  and  stimulate  popular  enthusiasm,  the 
officials  and  teachers  idealized  such'  barbarian  leaders  aa  AttUa  and 
Genghis  Khan  and  wrote  in  poetic  style  of  the  glories  of  these  so-called 
heroic  figures.  Scholars  and  writers  formed  clxibs,  piU>lished  books, 
and  held  celebrations  to  revive  Turkish  hero  worship. 

One  phase  of  the  movement  was  attention  to  national  economic 
problems.  The  leaders  asserted  that  as  long  as  trade  and  industries 
were  in  foreign  hands  the  Turk  was  not  in  power.  The  Greek  and 
Armenian  traders  and  shopkeepers  were  persecuted,  boycotted,  and 
expelled,  and  national  banks  were  started,  as  at  Aidin  aad  Konia. 

But  the  Young  Turks  failed  from  the  very  beginning.  They  be-  ptiiurB  of 
gan  to  oppress  the  subject  races;  made  no  effort  to  punish  the  men  *•  Young 
who  had  carried  out  the  terrible  Adana  massacres  of  1909,  in  which 
more  than  30,000  Christians  were  killed ;  tried  to  suppress  the  liberties 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  started  a  conunercial  boycott  of  the 
Greeks;  and  sought  forcibly  to  colonize  Macedonia  by  bringing  in 
Mohammedans  from  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Instead  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  diverse  peoples  of  their  empire,  the  Young  Turks  in  the  end 
only  started  into  fiercer  life  the  age-old  racial  and  religious  hatreds. 

These  events  made  men  desptur  of  a  solution  of  the  Turkish  prob- 
lem by  the  Turks.  All  the  old  ambitions  of  race,  rdigion,  or  na- 
tionality revived.  The  Armenians  wished  to  be  free;  the  Balkan 
states  banded  together  to  throw  the  Turk  out  of  Europe ;  Czar  Fer- 
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dinand  of  Bulgaria  proclaimed  his  country  entirely  detached  from 
Turkish  rule ;  Austria  formally  amiexed  Bosnia ;  It«d.y  seized  Tripdi, 
and  forced  Turkey  to  conclude  peace  in  1912.  Instead  of  good  will 
and  fraternity,  there  was  redoubled  hatred  and  war  and  the  setting 
into  motion  of  that  long  series  of  events  HxaX  through  the  Balkan 
waia  led  finally  to  the  WotW  War  of  1914-1918. 

ZONES  OF  infh;ence  of  the  gbeat  powers 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  the  lamentable  events 
that  occurred  in  Turkey  at  the  end  of  \he  old  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  regime  was  the  renewed  ambition  of  the  great  powers 
to  gain  larger  spheres'  of  influence  in  Turkey,  so  that  if  the  empire 
vanished  they  should  have  richer  spoils. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Figure  47  that  Russia  was  to  have  the  whole 
northern  Armenian  region,  not  as  sovereign  territory  but  as  a  sphere 
of  conunercial  and  political  influence,  which  meant  that  if  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  disintegrated,  Russia  would  hope  to  own  this  part  of  it. 
Italy  was  to  have  special  rights  in  Adalia  and  Dodecanesia.  France 
was  given  a  similar  position  in  the  Adana  region,  Syria,  and  southern 
Armenia ;  whfle  England  was  to  have  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia.  These  arrangements  were  made  as  late  as 
1916,  during  the  war. 

With  the  complete  coUapse  of  orderly  government  in  Russia  in  1917, 
the  Russian  sphere  fades  from  the  map  of  Turkey  and  in  its  place 
there  appear  three  countries  —  Armenia,  the  Georgian  Republic, 
and  the  country  of  the  Azerbaijan  Tatars  (Fig.  220).  Each  one  de- 
sired an  independent  existence,  though  repeatedly  attempts  have  been 
made  to  unite  the  three  in  a  Transcaucasian  confederation. 

The  Italian  zone  at  Adaha  represents  a  recent  ambition.  When 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  in  1911,  Italy  sought 
to  increase  her  territorial  holdings  in  Africa  by  acts  of  aggression  in 
Libya  (Tripoli).  Austria-Hungary  had  seized  the  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria  had  declared  her  independence  of  Turkey 
—  why  should  Italy  not  have  Libya  ?  War  with  Turkey  followed. 
It  was  a  hard  campaign,  and  before  it  was  won  Italy  seized  the  group 
of  islands  known  as  the  Dodecanese,  from  which  she  wfis  to  with- 
draw as  soon  as  Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Libya.  Italy 
also  obtained  raflway  concessions  in  the  Adalia  region  from  the  weak 
Turkish  government,  and  strengthened  her  hold  upon  the  coal  mines 
of  Heraclea  on  the  southern  Black  Sea  coast  east  of  Cktnstan- 
tinople. 
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As  the  World  War  progressed,  it  became  more  and  more  impoi^  Oreab 
tant  for  the  Allies  to  have  the  aid  of  Greece,  on  account  of  the  progress  ^^ 
of  German  operations  in  the  Balkans  and  the  possibility  of  a  sub-  «™«» 
marine  campaign  with  the  Greek  coast  as  a  base.  Greek  adherence 
to  the  Allied  cause  could  be  won  only  if  the  Greeks  felt  that  there 
would  be  a  chance,  after  the  war,  to  unite  the  Greek  populations  of 
the  j^lgean.  While  there  was  no  agreement  to  this  effect,  there  was 
a  tacit  understanding.  Now  the  islands  known  as  the  Dodecanese 
(Fig.  138)  are  exclusively  Greek  in  customs,  language,  and  reUgion. 
Neither  the  Turks  through  centuries  of  rule,  nor  the  Italians  in  a 
few  years,  could  change  the  fundamental  cheiracter  of  the  people. 
To  this  day  the  sailors  of  Dodecanesia  maintain  the  Hellenic  tra- 
ditions ctf  the  past.  Moreover,  the  islands  lie  near  that  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor  that  is  predominantly  Greek,  and  that  has 
Smyrna  for  ils  capital.  By  the  treaty  of  S^vres^  between  Turkey 
and  the  Allied  powers  the  islands  yrete  ceded  to  Italy  and  have  since 
been  again  transferred  by  treaty  to  Greece  (except  Rhodes).* 

THE   POLICY   OF   CAPITULATIONS 

Whatever  their  location  and  character,  the  Turks  are  poor,  and  TnrkWi 
the  standard  of  education  is  low.    As  a  result,  almost  sH  the  business  ^^^ 
of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  non-Turkish  people  —  Armenians,  hMdi 
Greeks,  Jews,  Italians,  French,  Germans,  and  English.     Wlierever 
mines  have  been  developed,  railroads  or  irrigation  works  constructed, 
foreign  capital  and  foreign  brains  have  been  chiefly  responsible. 

At  first  thought  it  might  be  supposed  that  foreign  assistance  would  i 
be  nothing  but  a  benefit  to  Turkey.  And  so  it  would,  if  it  were  not  ^^ 
that  foreigners  occupy  a  privileged  position  in  the  country.  In  fact, 
citizens  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary were  in  many  irespects  in  a  separate  class  from  Turkish  citizens, 
whether  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  or  Jews.  A  citizen  of  any  of  the 
great  powers  was  practically  exempt  from  the  payment  of  income  taxes 
and  several  other  kinds  of  taxes  to  which  the  Turk  was  subject.  He 
was  immune  from  search,  could  secure  passports  from  bis  own  consul, 
and  could  be  tried  in  courts  of  his  own  nationality.  All  these  spe- 
cial privileges  together  constituted  a  body  of  privileges  known  a^ 
"capitulations."     One  entire  region,   the  Lebanon,  was  placed  in 

1  "Hie  treaty  of  Sevres  is  diacusaed  here  and  elsewhere  as  if  it  had  been  ratified,  but  rati- 
ficalion  by  Turkey  had  not  taken  place  as  late  as  1  June  1921.     See  footnote  on  page  417. 

*  For  a  more  detailed  disrusslon  at  the  Dodecanese  and  of  foreign  spheres  of  influence  In 
tiiis  region  see  the  chapters  on  Greece  and  Constantinople. 
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a  privUeged  class  and  piissed  under  foreign  control  in  1864.  Upon 
declaring  war  in  1914,  Turkey  abolished  the  capitulations,  but  the 
powers  refused  to  recognize  her  action. 

It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  capitulations  sprang 
from  a  purely  selfish  desire  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers  to  control 
Turkish  affairs.  It  was  found  iJiat  foreigners  were  ill  treated,  given 
unfair  trials  in  the  courts,  and  unnecessarily  delayed  in  their  legiti- 
mate business  by  Turkish  officials.  The  case  was  parallel  to  that  of 
China  (page  514). 

Each  nation  which  has  in  the  past  secured  business  concessions 
in  Turkey  wishes  to  retain  and  develop  to  its  own  advantage  all  the 
property  that  it  formerly  held,  and  these  rights  are  now  to  be  con- 
firmed by  treaty.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  done  and  at 
tjbe  same  time  the  natural  growth  of  Turkey  be  assuired.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres  (1920)  consular  courts  would  hereafter 
have  supervision  over  all  infringements  of  the  laws  by  their  nationals 
witiiin  the  area  of  the  neutral  zone  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 
Furthermore,  untU  such  time  as  Turkish  judicial  procedure  becomes 
better  regulated,  the  Turkish  coiula  will  relegate  jurisdiction  over  their 
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own  nationals  in  ihe  neutralized  area  to  courts  of  the  Allied  powers. 
Outside  of  Constantinople  —  that  is,  in  Anatolia  —  there  is  to  be 
put  into  effect  a  plan  of  judicial  reform,  to  be  drafted  by  the  principal 
Allied  powers  with  the  help  of  technical  experts  of  other  powers  for- 
merly related  to  the  scheme  of  capitulations.  This  plan  is  to  replace 
the  former  capitulatory  system  as  far  as  that  system  related  to  judi- 
cial matters. 

Political  life  had  never  been  anything  but  corrupt  in  the  whole  ] 
history  of  Turkey ;  but  with  the  capitulations  went  increasing  cor- 
ruption. Officials  sou^t  bribes  at  every  opportunity,  withheld  the 
proceeds  of  a  vicious  and  discriminatory  tax  system,  mined  every 
struggling  industry  by  graft,  and  fought  witii  massacre  every  show 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  Turkey's  many  subject  peoples. 

To  these  difficulties  were  added  pressure  from  without  and  revolu- 
tion within.  The  Russians  persistently  sought  access  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles;  the  Bulgarians 
and  Serbs  secured  large  autonomy  and,  later,  complete  independence ; 
Macedonia  was  perpetually  in  disorder ;  the  Greek  people  of  &nyma 
sought  union  with  Greece. 

THE   OTTOMAN  PUBUC  DEBT 

The  question  of  debt  was  politically  important  to  Turkey  even 
before  the  World  War.  Should  the  treaty  of  Sevres  be  ratified,  it 
will  be  fundamental  and  vital ;  for  with  the  control  of  her  public 
debt  are  related  still  larger  schemes  of  political  control,  through  which 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  world  will  seek  to  gain  advantages 
that  may  not  be  to  Turkey's  interest. 

The  total  pre-war  debt  of  Turkey  originally  amounted 
$716,000,000.  France,  the  chief  creditor,  had  60  per  cent  of  the  ?^"> 
total,  Germany  came  next  with  20  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  f-^nz 
next  with  15  per  cent.  The  debt  was  administered  by  a  Council 
of  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt,  which  consisted 
of  one  representative  each  for  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  and  one  representa- 
tive of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  The  president  of  the  Council 
was  a  Frenchman  or  a  Britisher  in  alternate  years. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  debt  affected  the  political  and  economic  imponuica 
life  of  Turkey.     In  the  first  place,  the  Council  controlled  many  of  the  i!^^ 
important  revenues  of  the  empire.    If  there  was  a  loan  to  he  raised,  control 
it  was  the  Council  that  administered  the  service  of  the  loan.    If  money 
had  to  be  found  to  pay  the  interest  or  the  principid,  the  Council  col- 
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lected  a  certain  amount  of  the  o]*dinary  revenues.  The  Council 
had  reached  into  almost  every  comer  of  Turkish  financial  affairs.  Its 
control  even  went  so  far  as  to  affect  the  tax  on  hve  stock  in  certain 
districts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  introduced  modem  methods  in  cer- 
tain industries,  and  was  the  principal  influence  in  establishing  the  silk 
industry.     Its  staff  of  trained  employees  tottded  nearly  9000  in  1912. 

Students  of  the  Turkish  problem  have  long  held  tbat  if  Turkish 
affairs  are  to  be  improved,  the  exclusive  privileges  involved  in  the 
public  debt  and  in  the  concessions  must  be  modified  or  abolished. 
They  assert  further  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  Turkey's  interest  if 
aU  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  controlled  by  a  central  treasm^, 
instead  of  by  many  collecting  and  disbursing  agencies,  as  in  the 
past.  So  complicated  are  these  financial  affairs  as  they  now  stand, 
so  poor  is  Turkey  since  the  World  War  (she  had  already  lost  one  tenth 
of  her  revenue  and  one  sixth  of  her  population  in  the  Balkan  wars 
of  1912-1913),  so  great  is  the  rivalry  of  the  powers,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  Turkey  pay  a  war  indemnity  comparable  to  that  which 
has  been  demanded  of  the  other  defeated  powers.  The  principle  of 
reparations  was  set  aside  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  and  in  its 
place  full  validity  was  given  to  the  pre-war  Ottoman  PubUc  Debt. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  Ottoman  debt  in  the  political  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  France  and 
Great  Britain  naturally  were  jealous  of  each  other  in  this  field.  French 
sentiment  was  opposed  to  a  British  mandate  for  Constantinople,  and 
England  objected  to  French  occupation.  Moreover,  there  will  be  an 
inevitable  conflict  between  the  obligations  of  the  old  debt,  chiefly  held 
by  France,  and  the  obligations  of  the  new  debt  that  must  be  incurred 
to  provide  a  financial  basis  for  government  —  for  ihe  engineering 
wrarks  that  are  required  to  provide  sanitation  in  the  cities,  and  raibray 
facilities  and  irrigation  works  for  potentiaUy  rich  but  undeveloped 
regions. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Sevres  signed  between  Turkey  and  the  Allied 
powers,  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  is  to  be  administered  as  before. 
It  will  be  in  charge  of  a  council  composed  of  British,  French,  and 
Italian  representatives,  and  the  Council  is  to  levy  all  revenues 
intrusted  to  its  management  before  1  November  1914.  In  order 
to  regulate  the  income  of  Turkey  and  provide  for  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  necessary  for  the  debt,  there  will  be  appointed  a 
Director  General  of  Customs.  It  is  finlher  arranged  that  all  de- 
tached states  —  that  is,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  etc.  —  are  to  assume 
a  share  of  the  Ottoman  PubUc  Debt  as  it  stood  before  1  November 
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1914,  the  amount  they  assume  being  proportional  to  tiie  amomit  of 
their  average  revenue  and  the  ratio  between  the  latter  and  thie 
average  revenue  of  the  whole  of  Turkey. 

The  Council  is  to  operate  until  the  Ottoman  PubUc  Debt  has  been 
liquidated.  When  this  result  has  been  achieved,  Turkey  is  to  con- 
sult the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  decide  whether  further 
advice  and  administrative  and  financial  assistance  are  necessfiry, 
and  if  so,  in  what  form. 

The  administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  will  be  facihtated  ni,  treatr 
by  a  financial  commission,  for  which  the  Allies  have  arranged,  to  con-  '"^Jj*','' 
serve  and  increase  the  resources  of  Turkey.     When  we  consider  that  recdTeniiip 
there  will  also  be  an  Interallied  commission  of  control  and  organiza- 
tion to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  military  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  Sevres,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  goverrment  of  Turkey  will  be  for 
all  practical  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  Allied  powers. 
Added  to  the  control  delegated  to  these  organizations  is  the  provision 
that  all  concessions  prior  to  1914  are  conserved  and  confirmed ;  this 
also  means  that  the  inlluence  of  outside  powers  upon  Turkish  internal 
affairs  is  confirmed  and  increased.     The  control  of  outside  powers  is 
not  limited  to  military  and  financial  matters  alone,  but  applies  also 
to  import  and  export  duties,  to  the  reorganization  of  the  electoral 
system,  and  to  the  proportional  representation  of  the  races  within 
Turkish  frontiers. 

OTHER  TERMS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  SEVBES 

Allied  control  over  Turkish  financial  matters  extends  even  to  the 
approval  or  supervision  of  the  national  budget,  financial  laws  and 
regulations,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Turkish  currency.  Neither 
the  tax  system,  nor  l^e  customs  system,  nor  internal  or  external  loans, 
nor  new  concessions,  may  be  arranged  without  the  consent  of  the 
financial  conunission  of  the  Allied  powers.  To  provide  against  the 
economic  penetration  of  Turkish  territory  by  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  or  Bulgaria,  the  AlUes  may  liquidate  the  property  d  citi- 
zens of  those  countries  in  Turkish  territories.  If  the  liquidation 
affects  government  property,  the  proceeds  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Reparations  Commission  set  up  by  the  earlier  treaties  of  peace 
with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bulgaria.  Turkish  property  rights  in 
certain  railway  companies  pass  out  of  German  control. 

Finally,  Turkey  is  required  to  grant  freedom  of  transit  to  persons, 
goods,  vessels,  etc.,  passing  through  her  territory,  and  such  goods 
in  transit  are  to  be  free  of  all  customs  duties.    Rates  of  trimsport 
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are  to  be  reasonable,  regardless  of  the  ownership  or  nature  of  the 
means  of  transport.  To  insure  the  carrying  out  of  these  provisions 
in  connnercially  strategic  places,  certain  ports  are  declared  to  be  of 
international  interest.  In  these  ports  all  states  that  are  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  are  to  enjoy  complete  freedom  and  equality 
of  treatment,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  charges  and  facilities.  In 
all. of  them  there  are  to  be  "free  zones."  The  ports  are:  Constanti- 
nople from  St.  Stefano  to  Dolma  Bagtchi,  Haidar-Pasha,  Smyrna, 
Alexandretta,  Haifa,  Bzisra,  Trebizond,  and  Batum. 

Though  (ieorgia,  Azerbaijan,  Persia,  and  Russian  Armenia  lie 
outside  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  treaty  provides  for  free  access  on  the 
part  of  these  four  states  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  port  of  Batum.  To 
Armenia  are  granted  special  facilities  in  the  use  of  the  port  of  Trebi- 
zond, whCTe  she  obtains  a  lease  of  an  area  for  her  own  use. 

In  view  of  the  loss  of  territory  which  Turkey  incurs  as  a  result  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  she  is  not  required  to  pay  a  general  reparation 
bill;  but  she  is  required  to  pay  indemnities  due  on  account  of  the 
claims  of  the  Allied  powers  for  reparation  for  damages  suffered  by  non- 
Turkish  people.  These  claims  are  to  cover  losses  or  damages  suffered 
by  civilian  nationals  (as  distinct  from  losses  to  military  forces)  of  the 
AlHed  powers  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  time  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  goes  into  effect.  In  addition,  Turkey  must  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  military  forces  of  occupation  since  80  October  1918. 

THE  NEW  NATIONALIST  PARTY 

With  the  collapse  of  Turkish  mihtary  power  in  1918,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople  and  adjacent  waters  by  an  Allied  army  and 
fleet,  and  the  threat  of  dismemberment,  Turkish  sentiment  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  Nation- 
alist party.  Organized  in  October  1919,  the  new  party  soon  carried 
Adrianople  and  Brusa.  It  had  the  whole  interior  of  Anatolia  in 
which  to  develop,  for  only  the  coastal  regions  were  held  by  the  Allies. 
The  French  were  attacked  and  defeated  at  Marash  late  in  February 
1920;  and  their  retreat  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  maBsacre  of 
Armenians  in  the  Cilician  region.  The  British  were,  harassed  on  the 
borders  of  Kurdistan  by  tribesmen  who  were  instigated  by  Turkish 
officials.  The  Greek  forces  that  held  the  demarcation  Une  at  Smyrna 
were  hard  pressed.  The  Allied  armies  had  largely  disbanded,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  was  stricken  with  disorganization  and  laden 
with  debt. 

Seeing  these  influences  at  work,  and  seeing  also  their  own  country 
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diaiotegrating,  the  Turkish  leaders  revived  the  national  sentiment 
and  spurred  their  people  to  new  efForta  to  defeat  the  scattered  ha.t- 
talions  of  the  Allies  aad  regain  the  empire.  In  the  hope  of  arrest- 
ing Nationalist  ambitions,  the  suggestion  was  made  in  a  number  of 
quarters,  particularly  in  France,  that  there  should  be  AlHed  super- 
vision of  Turkish  ofScials,  without  actual  replacement. 

It  is  of  course  a  serious  question  whether  Turkey  will  ratify  in  good  wm 
faith  the  treaty  of  Sevres  with  the  Allied  powers.     If  the  Nationalist  J[lSfcl^oii 
movement  becomes  stronger,  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  a  '>■»•  •»» 
growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  strong  western  powers  to  spend 
money  in  maintaining  order  in  Turkey,  few  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  will  have  any  force.    If  the  provisions  are  accepted  in  good 
faith,  the  government  of  Turkey  will  be  but  a  shadow.    The  Turk- 
ish army  is  limited  to  50,000  men,  of  whom  35,000  are  to  be  a  gen- 
darmerie organized  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  internal 
order.    Turkey  will  have  no  fortresses  left  under  her  exclusive  con- 
trol.   She  merely  flies  a  flag  over  one  of  the  outer  forts  of  Smyrna, 
while  the  forts  in  the  Straits  region  are  to  be  demolished  within 
three  months  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  THE   CAUPHATE 

A  question  of  importance  to  Turkey  is  that  of  the  caliphate,  or  UTUbmirf 
headship  of  the  Moslem  church.  The  Turkish  Cahph's  claun  of  JJ^^ 
descent  from  the  Prophet  is  not  recognized  as  authentic  by  important  ■uttoritj 
elements  both  without  and  within  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  the  Mahdists  of  the  Elgyptian  Sudan,  the  Senussi  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Wahabis  in  central  Arabia,  have  never  made 
acknowledgment  of  the  Turkish  Caliph.  Nor  has  such  recognition 
been  given  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  which 
contain  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem.  Today, 
throughout  the  country  from  Mecca  to  Aleppo,  the  Sultan's  name 
has  been  replaced  in  the  Friday  liturgy  by  that  of  Sherif  Hussein, 
the  hereditary  guardian  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hedjaz,  who  is 
referred  to  as  "The  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  .though  he  has 
himself  not  assumed  the  title  of  Caliph.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Moslems  of  India  and  of  Anatolia  have  always  supported  the 
Turkish  caliphate  (page  415). 

In  spite  of  these  divereent  views  as  to  the  caliphate,  the  fact  remains  s«hcIom 
that  it  is  the  Caliph  at  Constantinople  who  is  the  center  of  the  Otto-  of  o 


in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  import  whether  be  shall  retain  his 
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residence  in  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  authority  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  Turks  feared  that  if  this  seat  were  transferred  to  inner 
Anatolia,  Moslem  faith  and  Moslem  political  power  would  Himiniah 
throughout  the  world  and  lose  ground  in  the  struggle  with  Chris- 
tianity and  other  religions.  It  was  the  pressure  of  the  Moslems  of 
India  upon  British  leaders  and  French  desire  to  prevent  British  com- 
mercial control  of  a  possible  free  state  at  Constantinople  that  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Turk  and  left  h  m  at  least  a  shadow  of  au- 
thority in  his  capital.  Moslem  faith  is  still  dominated  from  Con- 
stantinople, though  as  a  mihtary  center  its  power  has  disappeared. 

ETHNIC   AND   ECONOMIC  BASIS   OF  THE  NEW  STATE 

From  a  huge  empire  Turkey  has  shrunk  to  a  small  state.  The 
natural  eastern  boundary  of  Anatolia  is  formed  by  the  Taurus  and 
Anti-Taurus  mountains  (Fig.  213).  The  Black  and  Mediterranean 
seas  limit  it  on  the  north  and  south.  On  the  west  it  is  terminated  by 
the  Smyrna  district  (now  occupied  by  Greece)  and  by  the  Sea  of 
Meumara.  This  gives  Anatolia  an  area  a  little  larger  than  that  of 
California  and  a  population  of  more  than  8,000,000,  of  which  only 
a  small  part  is  nomadic. 

The  popidation  of  the  new  Turkey  is  broken  up  into  self-con- 
tained, isolated  groups,  ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  with  primitive 
carts  and  plows,  very  poor  roads,  no  modem  towns,  houses  built  of 
adobe  (rarely  of  wood).  There  are  large  areas  of  unoccupied  country 
and  extensive  pasture  lands.    Brigandage  is  common. 

In  1915  Turkey  passed  a  law  which  practictdly  confiscated  the  prop- 
erties abandoned  by  people  who  had  been  exiled  on  account  of  her 
severe  persecutions,  and  this  law  Turkey  is  required  to  void  by  the 
treaty  of  Sevres.  She  is  also  to  facihtate  the  search  for  lost  people 
(Armenians,  Syrians,  and  others  driven  into  the  desert  and  mountain 
districts  during  the  war)  and  the  restoration  of  their  property,  though 
of  course  the  internal  administration  of  this  measure  will  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Turkish  minorities  are  to  receive  protection  at  the  hands  of  the 
Armenians,  the  Greeks,  the  British,  etc.,  in  the  areas  under  their 
respective  control,  and  on  her  part  Tmkey  is  to  protect  minorities 
within  her  new  frontiers.  The  treaty  requires  Turkey  to  permit 
minorities  to  participate  in  the  use  of  charitable  and  educational  funds. 

Quite  different  from  the  Tm-kish  peasantry  of  Anatolia  are  the  Turk- 
ish rulers,  who  form  an  official  caste.  Also  a  class  apart  from  the  peas- 
ants are  the  Turkish  nomads  who  have  come  into  the  Anatolian  steppes 
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since  the  conquest.  The  differences  between  the  three  Turkish  ele- 
ments —  ofEcials,  peasants,  nomads  —  extend  to  the  fields  of  thought' 
and  social  custom,  and  it  will  take  time  and  experiment  to  demon- 
strate the  capacity  of  the  three  elements  to  become  welded  into  a 
single  nation. 

The  possession  of  Smyrna  by  Greece  cuts  off  the  Anatolian  hinter-  Brat  poti 
land  from  its  natural  outlets  on  the  Mediterranean.     Its  commerce  "'*^"''* 
will   flow   through   alien  hands— ^a   distinct  handicap.    The  new  tanA^a 
Turkey  will  consist  essentially  of  a  mountain-rimmed  plateau  with 
a  desert  interior,  though  weU-watered  near  the  border,  where  it  is 
capable  of  high  development.     If  the  new  government  wUl  turn  its 
attention  to  internal  improvements  rather  than  to  external  conquest 
and  the  rule  of  non-Turkish  peoples  in  remote  regions,  Turkey  may 
in  time  become  a  strong  state.    Otherwise  it  must  become  a  Uability, 
an  expensive  dependency  of  the  great  powers. 

Turkey  was  heavily  laden  with  debt  before  1914,  and  her  system  Tartar « 
of  taxation  was  notoriously  bad.     As  a  result,  her  productive  and  ^"^ 
commercial  power  had  steadily  decUned.     An  aspect  of  her  commer-  conntrj 
cial  life  suggestive  in  this  connection  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people;  in  1912  the  imports  averaged  only  1 9  per  capita,  as  compared 
with  $40  for  France  and  $127  for  Belgium. 

It  is  to  trade  that  Turkey  must  look  for  her  chirf  sources  of  revenue,  HacM«itr 
and  she  is  so  poor  that  her  commerce  will  long  be  required  to  sustain  ^^^^ 
a  very  heavy  burden  of  taxation.     Her  exports  for  a  good  many  years  arowA 
to  come  must  consist  of  special  articles  not  produced  in  agricultural 
communities  near  by.     Romania  and  Russia  can  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  much  cheaper  than  Turkey,  but  Turkey  is  better  suited 
for  the  production  of  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  opium,  and  fine  skins. 
Turkey's  undeveloped  wealth  will  gain  in  importance  because  of  for- 
eign need  for  new  raw  materials  to  feed  the  industries  of  the  world. 
While  half  of  Anatolia  is  desert,  steppe,  and  mountain,  there  are 
locally  fertile  tu^as  upon  which  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  fine  wool,  and 
subtropical  fruits  can  he  produced.     Improved  irrigation  works  will  irrigation 
greatly  increase  the  production  and  will  make  cotton  growing  pos-       "^"-'- 
sible  even  on  the  central  plain  of  Konia,  where  now  much  of  the 
land  is  desert,  for  lack  of  a  proper  apphcatjon  of  the  available  water 
supply. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN 

THE  UOUNTAin  HOME  OF  TQE  EURDS 

In  the  organized  world  of  today  there  are  but  few  groups  of  peo- 
ple that  may  lead  a  wholly  isolated  and  unruly  life.  If  a  quarrel- 
some folk  raid  neighboring  settled  peoples,  or  interfere  with  the 
security  of  rtiilways  —  as  do  the  robber  bands  of  Manchuria,  for 
instance  —  foreign  interference  is  bound  to  come.  To  other  reasons 
why  the  Kurds  of  eastern  Turkey  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  their 
disorderly  way  without  restraint,  there  is  added  the  powerful  reason 
that  they  are  near  vital  British  interests  in  Mesopotamia ;  part  of 
the  completed  Bagdad  line  passes  close  to  Kurdish  territory. 

Are  the  Kurds  a  powerful  people  ?  Has  the  war  left  them  in  control 
of  their  former  territory?  What  will  be  their  disposition  in  the 
settlement  of  the  territorial  problems  involved  in  the  partition  of 
Turkey? 

SETTLED    AND    NOMADIC   POPUIATIONS 

t^  he^  There  are  about  2,500,000  Kurds  in  Tm-key,  of  whom  the  greater 
land  o(  the  part  Uve  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  in  the  mountain  region  called  Kurdis- 
^sMdk  ts"!  (Fig.  216).  They  are  related  to  the  Persians  in  race  and  language, 
but  most  of  them  belong  to  a  different  Mohammedan  sect  (die 
Sunnl).  Because  a  part  of  their  territory  lies  in  Persia  there  is 
created  a  problem  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Armenia  where,  be- 
fore the  World  War,  the  Armenian  people  were  divided  between 
two  powers,  Turkey  and  Russia. 

The  Kurds  are  a  semi-nomadic  people,  going  up  into  the  high 
valley  pastures  in  summer  to  return  in  winter  to  the  warmer  valleys 
and  lowlands.  This  seasonal  migration  brings  them  into  conflict  with 
the  settled  Armenians  of  the  high  valleys  round  about  Van,  Mosul, 
Eirkuk,  Bitlis,  and  Khiuput,  and  with  the  Persian  villages  of  Ker- 
manshfih,  Isffihan,  and  Seistan.  In  some  respects  the  Kurds  are  to 
the  Mesopotamian  and  Armenian  plains  what  the  Afghans  are  to 
northern  India  or  the  nomadic  Arabs  to  the  oasis  dwellers  of  Syria. 
The  fiercer  spirit  and  wilder  mode  of  life  of  the  Kurds  have  been 
Tnik  the  cause  of  their  forcible  settlement  in  many  of  the  Armenian  val- 

leys, where  it  was  designed  by  the  Turkish  government  that  they  should 
make  a  Mohammedan  majority  among  the  people.  Downright  law- 
lessness was  practiced  whenever  it  suited  the  Turkish  government 
to  make  an  occasion  for  it.   -The  Kurd  could  always  be  counted  upon 
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Fio.  216.     The  home  of  the  Kurds  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Tisris.     Key  to  numben; 

I,  Turkish-speaking  pcoplea;  2,  Armemans;  3,  ChaJdeana;  4,  Assyrians  (NsBtorianfl) j 
6.  Jacobites ;  6,  Persians ;  7,  Lurs ;  S,  Arabs.  The  heavy  dot-acd.(lash  line  is  the  old  Turko- 
Persian  boundary;  the  dashed  Hne  is  part  of  the  temporary  southem  boundary  of  Turkey  and 
Armenia ;  the  heavy  soHd  line  divides  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (page  103).  Note  the  difficulties 
in  establiahing  a  state  that  embracea  moat  of  the  Kurds.  It  would  require  revision  of  parts  of 
two  treaties  (Sevres  and  the  Franco-British  agreement  of  23  December  1920),  and  difficult 
negotiationa  with  Armenia  and  Persia.  From  British  General  Staff,  Map  of  Eottem  Turkey  in 
Aria.  etc..  No.  2901,    1 :  2.000,000,  1910. 

to  assist  in  the  massacre  of  the  noD-Moslem  populations,  and  in  re- 
turn he  received  partial  autonomy,  having  only  to  pay  moderate 
taxes  and  to  fm'nish  auxiliary  troops  in  time  of  war. 

To  hold  the  Armenians  in  subjection  at  the  time  when  they  threair 
ened  revolt,  to  follow  the  policy  of  persecuting  the  Christiana,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  content  the  Kurds,  the  Turks  created  a  Kurdish 
cavalry,  suppUed  it  with  uniforms  and  arms,  and  pennitted  it  to  raid 
Armenian  and  other  Christian  elements. 

At  the  present  time  the  Kurds  are  more  numerous  and  better  armed 
than  the  Armenians  and  may  create  trouble  for  the  new  republic 
of  Armenia.     They  have  persecuted  the  Nestorian  Christians  of 
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FlQ.  217.     KurdiHh  village  in  Upper  Mesopotamia.  ^ 

Urmia  as  systematically  and  plundered  them  as  regularly  as  they 
have  the  Armenians. 

The  semi-nomadic  tribes  of  southern  Kurdistan  are  the  most 
intelligent  and  industrious  of  the  Kurds.  In  winter  they  dwell  in 
villages  on  the  plains  east  of  the  Tigris ;  in  summer  they  migrate 
with  their  flocks  to  the  Persian  border,  where  they  make  temporary 
shelters  or  bowers  of  green  wood.  The  wilder  tribes  farther  north 
live  principally  in  the  rugged  mountain  districts  near  the  Persian 
frontier;  some  of  them  are  settled  on  the  land  and  have  terraced 
and  irrigated  farms,  others  are  nomadic.  While  the  different  Kurd- 
ish tribes  vary  in  a  minor  way  in  their  habits,  all  have  two  rather 
distinct  types  of  settlements  —  those  in  the  upper  zone  of  pasture 
and  those  in  the  lower  zone  of  valley  farms. 

The  Kurds  were  known  to  Marco  Polo  and  yet  earlier  travelers 
as  "an  evil  generation  whose  delight  it  is  to  murder  merchants." 
While  the  settled  people  tend  to  be  hospitable,  the  treacherous 
nomads  rob  passing  caravans.  Some  of  the  Kurd  migrations  from 
the  mountains  to  the  plains  carry  the  nomads  through  villages  of  their 
own  race,  which  they  systematically  plunder  of  everything  that  can 
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be  carried  away,  since  they  hold  their  sedentary  kinsmen  in  contempt. 
In  return  the  farmers,  when  they  are  strong  enough,  demand  a  toU 
of  the  nomad  Kurd  who  wishes  to  cross  their  cultivated  land  or 
ford  a  stream  whose  passage  they  control. 

In  addition  the  Kurds  happen  to  live  in  mountain  valleys  which  lie 
athwart  both  ancient  and  modem  trade  routes  (Figs.  4S  and  216).  Yet 
travel  lunong  them  is  hardly  safe.  They  control  the  mountain  passes 
—  the  eastern  Anatolian  gateways — and  exact  heavy  tolls  from  pass- 
ing caravans.     Indeed,  this  is  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  revenue. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  administration  of  Kurdistan  lie 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  Kurdish  tribes  claim  rights  in  Christian 
villages,  due  to  the  survival  of  an  old  arrangement  which  allowed  the 
nomadic  tribes  to  winter  in  any  Armenian  village.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  with  the  tribes  that  have  raided  the  Armenians, 
Nestorians,  and  sedentary  Kurds.  Self-government  among  the 
Kurds  seems  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  their  deterioration  under 
the  Turkish  regime,  their  habit  of  plundering,  and  their  general  in- 
ability to  read  and  write,  as  well  as  their  tribal.mode  of  life.  With 
the  Turk  eliminated,  at  least  some  groups  of  Kurds  may  choose  to  set- 
tle down  and  become  peaceful  neighbors,  as  they  have  done  in  certain 
places  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  As  a  result  of  invasions  by  both 
Russians  and  Turks  during  the  war,  some  of  the  settled  communities 
within  the  range  of  the  Kiu^  have  been  extinguished  and  others 
reduced  to  a  state  of  such  poverty  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
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raid  them.  In  spite  of  themselves,  therefore,  some  of  the  Kurdish 
tribes  ahready  have  had  to  give  up  their  predatory  habits  and  settle 
down  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  order  to  live. 

Permanent  settlement  is  also  in  line  with  their  tendency  during 
the  past  twenty  years  and  with  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, which  aimed  to  split  up  tribal  organizations  through  fear 
that  the  Kurds  might  combine  in  large  units  to  fight  Turlush 
troops.  But  whether  settled  or  nomadic,  the  Kurd  has  pwsisted 
in  maintaining  his  tribal  organization.  Each  tribe  rules  and  owns 
the  district  in  which  it  is  settled,  and  Is  under  the  power  of  the  tribal 
chief  in  case  of  war.  The  Kurds  are  devotedly  attached  to  their 
sheikhs,  who  are  responsible  for  occasional  outbursts  of  fanaticism. 

TREATY   ABBANGEMENTS   AFFECTING   KUBDISTAN 

In  the  treaty  of  19S0  between  Turkey  and  the  Alhed  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  the  provisions  that  apply  to  Kurdistan  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  A  commission  composed  of  French,  British,  and  Italian  repre- 
sentatives is  to  frame  an  autonomous  government  for  pre- 
dominantly Kurdish  areas  east  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of 
the  future  boundary  of  Armenia  and  north  of  the  Syria- 
Mesopotamia  boundary,  provided  the  Kurds  shall  some  time 
in  1921  ejroress  to  the  League  of  Nations  a  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Turkey  (Fig.  216). 

(2)  The  Kurds  of  the  Mosul  vilayet  may  voluntarily  join  the  in- 
dependent Kturdish  state. 

(3)  Safeguards  are  to  be  provided  for  the  Assyro-Chaldeans  and 
other  non-Kurdish  populations. 

(4)  A  commission  composed  of  British,  French,  Italian,  Persian, 
and  Kiu^h  representatives  is  to  rectify  the  frontier  between 
Kurdistan  and  Persia. 

By  mid-October  of  1919,  the  British  had  completed  their  pacifica- 
tion of  a  large  section  of  Kurdistan.  British  troops  visited  many  of 
the  enemy  villages  as  well  as  the  valley  frontiers  delimited  by  the 
armistice  of  November  1918,  overcoming  all  opposition  and  estabhsb- 
ing  temporary  peace.  British  columns  occupied  the  valleys  of  offend- 
ing tribesmen  and  inflicted  punishments  for  numerous  hostile  acts. 
British  political  officers  with  small  detachments  (rf  troops  occiipied 
many  of  the  widely  scattered  villages  of  Kurdistan,  and  were  able 
to  do  this  by  arming  local  authoriti^  and  turning  them  into  police 
to  administer  the  country. 
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During  1920  there  irere  risings  among  the  Ktirds  as  well  as  the 
Arabs  of  northern  Mesopotamia  and  renewed  fighting,  with  the  result 
that  the  British  forces  were  withdrawn  over  a  wide  area.  Accused  by 
opposition  elements  at  home  of  extravagant  plans  for  conquest,  the 
British  government  was  obliged  to  curtail  its  program  of  pacification. 
Having  a  mandatary  for  Mesopotamia,  Great  Britain  naturally 
sought  to  control  the  headwater  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
upon  which  depent^  the  water  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The  question  of  ultimate  control  of  Kurdistan  remains  unsettled, ' 
nor  can  it  be  settled  until  the  Turkish  treaty  is  ratified  and  Turkiah 
affairs  are  entirely  reorganized. 
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THE  TRAITSCAUCASIAN  PEOPLES 

Thanscaucasia.  is  one  of  lliree  narrow  connections  between  East  and 
West.  The  Suez  Canal  fonns  a  second ;  the  Bosporus  and  Darda- 
nelles sever  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  third.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
much  history  is  made  or  is  in  the  way  of  making  wherever  an  isthmus 
connects  two  great  populated  land  masses  or  a, strait  connects  two 
great  seas  whose  shores  are  peopled  by  settled  folk  and  traders.  The 
"  Transcaucasian  land  hridge  is  broadly  divided  into  three  parts : 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Azerbaijan  (Fig.  220).  It  has  been  an  historical 
battleground  of  rival  interests.  In  its  later  phases,  the  struggle  for 
possession  has  been  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  At  present  the 
struggle  is  between  three  new  republics,  no  one  of  which  has  sufficient 
vitality  to  stand  alone.  In  any  event  the  three  will  be  the  pawns  of 
their  neighbors  unless  protected  by  one  of  the  western  powers. 

THE   NEW  GOVERNMENTS  AND  THE   GREAT   POWERS 

Shortly  after  the  Russian  revolution  of  March  1917,  an  autonomous 
government  was  organized  in  Transcaucasia.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
federal  repubUc,  the  members  of  which  —  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Azerbaijan  or  the  country  of  the  Tateus  —  were  governed  by  separate 
national  councils.  But  the  Federal  Republic  of  Transcaucasia  failed 
to  htuTDonize  the  discordtmt  eiims  of  its  three  constituent  members ; 
nor  could  it  offer  effective  resbtance  to  Turkish  aggression  in  the  spring 
of  1918.  The  Mohammedan  Tatars  could  not  be  counted  on  to 
oppose  the  Turks  and  thus  assist  the  Armenians;  the  Georgians 
were  chiefly  interested  in  their  own  national  security,  and  even  looked 
to  Germany  as  a  protector ;  the  Armenians  would  not  join  their  two 
neighbors,  because  elements  among  them  favored  an  understand- 
ing with  Soviet  Russia.  Consequently  the  federal  arrangement  was 
discarded  and  Transcaucasia  as  a  political  organization  fell  apart. 

The  former  Turkish  provinces  of  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Batum 
(Fig.  219),  which  had  been  ttdien  by  Russia  inl878,  were  renounced  by 
the  Soviet  government  under  the  Brest-Iitovsk  treaty  of  3  March 
1918  and  occupied  by  Turkey.  Under  Turkish  auspices  a  plebiscite 
was  held,  resulting  in  a  forced  decision  in  favor  of  annexation  by 
Turkey.  Turkey  acquired  an  additional  strip  of  territory  in  Trans- 
caucasia by  the  separate  treaties  which  she  concluded  with  the  three 
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FiQ.  219.     Succeesive  advances  of  Runia  in  Transcaucnaia. 


Transcaucasian  repub- 
lics in  May  1918.  The 
'  extent  of  this  second 
annexation  was  not 
precisely  defined,  and 
its  validity  disappeared 
with  the  final  collapse 
of  Turkish  power  in 
October  1918. 

In  January  1919, 
France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain appear  to  have 
agreed  to  divide  south- 
em    Russia     between 

them  as  spheres  of  influence.  France  was  to  have  the  western  Ukraine, 
and  Britain  was  to  have  the  whole  Caucasus  and  Kuban  region.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  British  occupied  Transcaucasia,  a  French 
expedition  was  sent  to  Odessa  to  supervise  Ukrainian  affairs  and  direct 
military  operations  against  the  Bolshevists.  But  the  expedition  was 
withdrawn  after  the  refusal  of  the  Ukrfunians  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  French  leaders  for  complete  military,  economic,  and  political 
control.  The  failure  of  the  French  at  Odessa  dangerously  weakened 
the  British  in  Transcaucasia  and  ultimately  led  to  a  change  of  pohcy. 

The  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  unsettled  Transcaucasian  region  wmdnnwi 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  only  until  July-August  1919,  '^^^^ 
when  their  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Armenia  and  Georgia,  except 
for  a  few  officers  at  each  of  the  main  towns  and  especially  at  the  city 
of  Batum.  The  withdrawal  was  due  in  small  part  to  the  charge 
made  against  Great  Britain  that  she  was  seeking  to  gain  control 
over  additional  territory  rich  in  oil,  and  in  larger  part  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  alone,  in  so  remote  a  region,  costly  miUtary  forces 
and  works  —  an  expense  that  drew  vigorous  criticisms  against  the 
government  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  probable  that  Italy  would  succeed  Great 
Britain  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  region,  since  a  certain  amount 
of  Itedian  capital  is  invested  there,  especially  near  Batum,  and  Italy 
is  extremely  poor  in  fuel.  Moreover,  Italy  theretofore  had  not  been 
assigned  any  important  role  in  maintaining  order  in  the  distiu-bed 
sections  of  the  Near  East. 

The  plan  for  ItaUan  participation  came  to  nothing,  however,  and 
after  the  British  withdrawal  (1919)  alm(»t  no  military  men  were 
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Fia.  220.  TnuiacaucaaU  and  the  indeterminate  boundaries  of  iU  three  political  divisioni.  The 
wcetern  boundary  of  Armenia  is  tentative ;  it  was  agreed  to  imive  the  final  settlement  to  Pred- 
dent  Wilson.  Many  parte  of  the  other  boundatiee  represent  merely  paper  aereements  and  have 
as  yet  no  actuality  in  boundary  posts  Euid  administrative  control. 

left  in  the  region.  A  small  force  of  officers  and  women  assistants 
attached  to  the  Intertdlied  relief  organization  went  to  Kars  and 
Erivan.  No  relief  work  was  imdertaken  on  the  Turkish  border  and 
towards  Azerbaijan,  because  the  Kurds  and  tbe  Tatars  had  taken 
possession  of  the  region  in  the  belief  that  the  Armenians  had  been 
deserted  by  the  Allies. 

BAUAL   DIFFERENCES   AND   THEIB   POLITICAL  RESULTS 

Transcaucasia  has  remmtnts  of  almost  all  \he  races  which  for  ages 
past  have  crossed  and  recrossed  its  frontiers  and  sought  refuge  within 
its  hounds.  Five  main  groups  are  divided  into  forty  odd  subdivisions, 
of  which  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  are  indigenous. 

It  results  that  in  starling  their  national  life  the  three  Transcau- 
casian  states  are  confronted  by  extremely  difficult  boundary  questions, 
because  no  one  race  inhabits  a  given  region  exclusively,  all  being 
intermingled  throughout  a  wide  zone.    This  is  especially  the  case  on 
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Fia.  221.  Note  tba  small  extent  of  Bmooth  land  in  CieorgiB  and  Armenia  and  the  isolated  ebaiv 
acter  of  the  Arnnman  basins.  The  boundaries  between  rough  and  smooth  lands  are  generaliied 
from  various  relief  maps.  The  outlines  of  the  snow&elds  along  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains follow  Stieler's  Hand-Atlaa,  1910. 

the  eastern  frontier  of  Russian  Armenia,  where  Anuenians  and  Tatars 
are  hopelessly  mixed.  In  the  Turkish  treaty  of  1920  it  is  provided 
that  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia  are  to  agree  mutually  upon 
their  frontiers.  All  of  them  are  to  have  special  privileges  at  the  in- 
ternational port  of  Batum. 

The  Georgians  nmnber  1,600,000,  the  Armenians  about  1,000,000  i 
(not  coimting  refugees  from  Turkey),  the  Azerbaijan  Tatars  about  ^ 
3,000,000.  « 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  people.  In  Georgia  ' 
the  inhabitants  have  a  settled  way  of  Ufe,  wheretia  the  Tat£irs  of  the 
moimtain  region  on  the  southeast  live  in  a  primitive  fashion  and 
depend  chiefly  upon  herds  and  flocks,  though  they  have  control  of 
the  oil  wells  at  Baku.  In  Georgia  there  is  a  small  feudal  aristocracy 
and  a  large  farming  peasantry.  The  northern  mountain  border  of 
Georgia  is  inhabited  by  unruly  mountaineers. 

The  Tatars  are  Mohammedans,  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  Turkey, 
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while  the  Georgians  and  Armenians  are  Christians  and  seek  release 
from  Turkish  control. 

The  Armenians  of  Transcaucasia,  dwelling  in  a  highland  re^on 
Iffoken  by  many  valleys,  are  farmers  and  herdsmen.  To  their  other 
causes  of  weakness  are  added  their  inland  position  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  their  villages  and  pastures  by  Kurds  on  the  south  and 
Tatars  on  the  east. 

If  allowed  to  perpetuate  their  quarrels,  these  three  unlike  peoples 
cannot  do  otherwise,  in  the  imsettled  state  of  the  world,  than  fall 
into  complete  financial  and  political  ruin.  The  religious  differences 
accentuate  the  racial  differences.  Men  go  armed  almost  everywhere. 
Murder  is  common.  Robber  bands  make  travel  dangerous.  The 
Tatars  and  Kurds  hate  the  Armenians  and  massacre  them  at  every 
opportunity,  being  massacred  themselves  in  turn.  Such  a  region  is 
pecuhtwly  adapted  for  international  intrigue  unless  held  in  control  by 
a  strong  European  power. 

It  has  been  argued  that  though  each  Transcaucasian  group  might 
be  kept  distinct,  the  whole  region  should  be  placed  under  the  League 
of  Nations  or  a  single  mandatory  power,  because  of  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country  at  one  of  the  crossroads  of  Eurasia.  It  is 
thought  that  if  placed  under  separate  mandataries,  the  three  constit- 
uent peoples  would  intrigue  against  each  other  and  quarrel  endlessly 
over  boundaries,  customs,  the  migrations  of  nomadic  villagers,  water 
rights,  irrigation  privileges,  mines,  and  all  the  other  conditions  and 
resources  whose  development  is  necessary  if  the  lot  of  the  people  is  to 
be  bettered  and  orderly  governments  are  to  be  maintained.  Some  sort 
of  outside  supervision  seems  absolutely  essential  to  peace. 

INTERNAI.  ECONOMIC   CONDITION 

The  problems  of  Transcaucasia  at  the  present  time  are  chiefly : 

(1)  To  maintain  order. 

(2)  To  develop  the  country's  resources. 

(3)  To  build  wagon  roads  and  railways. 

(4)  To  develop  an  organized  community  life  under  the  (ttotec- 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers. 

The  three  nations  occupying  Transcaucasia  are  young,  inexpe- 
rienced, and  in  the  main  disorderly  and  poor.  The  leaders  are  corrupt 
and  incompetent.  The  government  of  Georgia  has  nationalized  the 
land  without  compensation  to  the  original  owners,  and  for  a  time  flew 
the  red  flag  of  Bolshevism  above  the  Georgian  national  flag.    Only 
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with  the  help  of  British  troops  of  occupation  was  order  established . 
and  railway  and  telegraph  service  improved,  at  least  for  a  time.  The 
people  of  A2erbaijan  are  ignorant,  lazy,  and  superstitious,  occupying 
a  country  shut  off  from  the  western  world.  But  within  its  frontiera 
there  are  rich  oil  deposits,  centering  at  Baku,  and  a  pipe  line  con- 
veys the  crude  petroleum  to  Batiun  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
Georgia.  The  hfe  of  Azerbaijan  can  be  stabilized  only  if  poUtical 
and  general  education  go  hand  in  hand  with  economic  development. 

Russian  Armenia  (as  distinct  from  Turkish  Armenia)  is  in  a  worse  pn^  of 
condition  than  either  Georgia  or  Azerbaijan.    For  several  winters  its  ^'^^^fc,^ 
people  have  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation.     Many  have  died  of  / 
famine  and  of  the  diseases  that  come  in  its  train.    Such  roads  as  it 
had  are  falling  into  ruin.     There  is  stagnation  of  business,  with  ris- 
ing freight  rates,  increased  poverty,  and  community  wars  at  every 
turn.     FinaUy,  the  country  has  been  invaded  by  Russian  Soviet 
forces  and  a  Bolshevist  government  set  up. 

The  condition  of  Turkish  Armenia  is  even  worse.  Only  a  remnant 
of  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  Armenians  can  be  put  under  Ar- 
meniim  administration.  Half  the  Armenians  in  Turkey  were  killed 
or  died  of  disease  or  starvation.  Less  than  a  miUion  are  scattered 
throu^  a  district  that  once  held  two  or  three  times  that  number. 
And  few  Armenians  living  etbroad  will  care  to  return  to  a  land  where 
life  offers  primitive  and  even  dangerous  conditions. 

LOCAL   TBEATIES 

Pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  three  countries  A«re«iiiant 
of  Transcaucasia,  provisional  settlements  were  arranged;    but  the  ^J^™ 
general  insecurity  of  the  region  and  the  political   and  social  in-  menUnsof 
stability  of  the  world  give  httle  hope  that  these  local  settlements  will  ,1,4  th« 
bring  peace.    The  Armenians  of  Karabagb  made  an  agreement  with  T"*"™ 
'  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  whereby  both  Armenians  and  Tatars 
were  to  be  represented  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  district :  this 
is  because  the  populations  are  so  thoroughly  intermingled  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  them. 

The  Repubhc  of  Georgia  and  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  likewise  ri—tr 
concluded  a  treaty,  whose  main  provisions  are  as  follows ;  c^riT 

(1)  Neither  side  can  start  a  war  with  an  outside  government  with-  baijui 
out  previous  agreement  with  the  other. 

(2)  Each  state  agrees  to  join  its  neighbor  in  case  a  war  is  brought 
on  bv  another  state. 
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(3)  The  treaty  is  to  last  three  years. 

(4)  The  two  states  mutually  agree  to  safeguard  each  other's  in- 
dependence. 

The  provisions  of  such  treaties  between  politically  unstable  peoples 
have  httle  significance  beyond  indicating  the  aspirations  of  the  moment. 
Out  of  the  wreck  of  successive  agreements  something  is  always  salvaged 
that  comes  at  last  to  be  incorporated  in  the  permanent  treaties  of  stable 
governments. 

SPECIAL   FEATUHES   OF   GEOBGIA 

Georgia  declared  itself  an  independent  republic  in  1918.  Govern- 
ment is  by  an  elected  national  council,  or  assembly,  with  a  responsible 
ministry.  The  new  state  at  first  accepted  German  protection  and 
Germany  sent  troops  to  Tiflis  and  probably  restrained  the  Turks  from 
occupying  Georgia.  By  the  Russo-German  treaty  of  27  August  1918 
(supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk),  Russia  acquiesced 
in  Germany's  right  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Georgia.  In 
1920  Georgia  concluded  a  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  in  which  the 


Fio.  222,    TiOiB,  capital  and  chief  dtgr  of  tbe  Eepublic  of  Oeoreia. 
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FiQ.  223.    The  barbor  at  Batun,  principal  port  of  TranBcaucuia  on  the  Blark  Sea. 

independence  of  Georgia  was  recognized  -within  the  following  territory : 
the  provinces  of  Tiflis,  Kubais,  and  Batum,  the  districts  of  Zakataly 
and  Sukhum,  and  a  part  of  the  Black  Sea  government.  But  the 
military  conditions  imposed  gave  the  Bolshevists  practical  control  of 
the  republic.  The  treaty  has  theoretical  force  only  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  government  exists,  and  no  practical  force  whatever  so  long  se 
organized  military  forces  under  anti-Bolshevist  leaders  control  the 
Kuban  and  the  Don  country. 

The  Georgian  Republic  has  an  fu%a  of  35,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  2,000,000.  The  region  is  well  located  as  a  thoroughfare 
for  the  trade  that  flows  westward  from  territory  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  from  Persia,  whence  a  railway  runs  north  across  Armenia  to  join 
the  Georgian  system.  It  has  some  oil  fields  and  copper  dejKisits. 
It  has  also  the  greatest  manganese  deposits  in  the  world,  which  were 
the  source  of  44  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  in  1913 ;  in  1918  and 
1019  production  had  dropped  practically  to  nothing.  It  has  fertile 
valley  lands  and  an  excellent  climate  for  cereals  and  subtropical  prod- 
ucts, like  tobacco,  cotton,  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  etc.  The  borders  of  the 
Axmenian  highland  on  the  south  and  the  snow-capped  Caucasus  on 
the  north  form  excellent  natural  frontiers.  Within  this  territory  the 
population  is  three  fourths  Georgian. 
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DIFFICULTY  OP  THE  AR- 
HENIAN    MANDATABY 

Armenia  proclaimed 
its  independence  early 
in  1918  at  Garine,  a 
place  located  in  thecen- 
ter  of  the  high  plateau 
_„.-.,_,,.  .       .  ,    ,  .      .    of  Armenia.  The  claims 

ma,  224.      Ine  broken   lines  repreeent  Armemas  clftim;  Uie  .                                     ,  .. 

heavy  solid  line  eneloaing  the  stippled  area,  maximum  limits  of  01  the  IICW  repUbUC  are 

Armenia  as  now  estaUished  by  cuHtom  in  Transcftucaeia  and  nhnxon    nn    Fimirp   99i 

by  treaty  (afevres,  1820)  between  the  Allied  poware  and  Turkey.  SDOWn    On    T  IgUTC    X'Zt, 

It  wBs  arranged  that  the  final  boundary  on  the  west  should  but  within   theSC   ffOn- 

be  based  on  the  reoommendation  of  President  Wibon.  ,                    ,• 

tiers  only  a  small  part 
of  the  people  are  Armenian ;  the  rest  are  principally  Kurds,  Turks, 
and  Syrians.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  leaders  of  the  Allied 
powers  required  Turkey  to  relinquish  sovereignty  over  but  four  vila- 
yets —  Van,  Bitlis,  Erzerum,  and  Trebizond  (Fig.  225)  —  with  an 
area  of  75,000  square  miles,  50  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  Armenian  population  has  been  so  much  reduced 
that  probably  only  300,000  at  the  most  live  in  these  four  districts. 
Turkey,  Armenia,  and  the  AUied  powers  have  mututilly  agreed  to 
leave  the  exact  location  of  the  Armenian-Turkish  frontier  -on  the 
south  and  southwest  to  the  recommendation'  of  President  Wilson. 
While  the  decisions  of  the  Turkish  treaty  of  1920  (treaty  of  Sevres) 
cut  Armenia  oif  from  access  to  the  sea  at  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta, 
there  is  provided  an  outlet  at  Trebizond.  In  addition,  Armenia  will 
have  an  outlet  at  Batum,  which  may  become  a  free  international 
port  with  outlet  faciUties  on  terms  of  equality  to  all  the  Trans- 
caucasian  peoples.  In  Transcaucasia,  Armenia  claims  about  25,000 
square  miles  of  territory ;  but  the  number  of  people  in  the  region 
can  hardly  be  estimated,  even,  owing  to  the  losses  by  war  and  star- 
vation and  the  flight  thither  of  refugees  from  Turkish  Armenia. 
Before  the  war  it  had  a  total  population  of  all  elements  of  about 
2,000,000,  of  which  half  were  Armenians.  It  is  an  agricultural  coun- 
try with  a  small  urban  population.  The  principid  towns  are  Kars 
and  Erivan.  There  are  extensive  alpine  meadows,  but  no  forests. 
A  few  rich  irrigated  valleys,  a  type  of  which  is  Aras,  export  fruit  and 
wine.     Erivan  produces  cotton  and  Karabagh  exports  raw  silk. 

The  Armenian  nation  had  an  independent  existence  in  the  past, 
but  lost  this  position  when  the  Turk  extended  his  rule  over  Asia 

■  Submitted  near  tbe  close  of  the  Wilson  administration  but  not  yet 
AUied  powers,  owing  to  chaotic  political  conditions. 
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Minor  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.    Thereafter  the  Armenians  Depom- 
were  persistently  persecuted.     For  example,  in  1894-1895  the  Mos-  ^^^^J^ 
lem  Turks  attacked  the  Christian  Armenians  and  put  to  death  from  of  tbe  Ar- 
100,000  to  200,000  of  them.     These  atrocities  were  repeated  in  1909,  ^^ 
in  the  Adana  region  especially.  sjttaM 

Taking  advantage  of  the  World  War,  the  Turks  "  deported  "  thou- 
sands of  Armenifms  and  Syrians,  young  and  old;  that  is,  the  "exiles" 
were  driven  into  the  wilder  peuts  of  the  mountains  and  the  Syrian 
desert  and  left  to  die.  Only  to  mention  a  directly  calculable  result, 
more  than  800,000  Armenians  were  assassinated,  burned  alive,  or 
starved  by  the  Turks  between  1914  and  1918.  The  Christian  nations . 
of  the  West,  therefore,  sought  not  only  to  end  the  rule  of  the  Turk 
in  Europe  (except  for  nominal  sovereignty  over  a  mere  patch  of  land 
northwest  of  Constantinople),  but  also  to  free  his  subject  peoples  at 
Smyrna  and  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Armenian 
districts  bordering  Russia. 

Americans  have  long  had  great  interest  in  the  missionftry  schools 
and  colleges,  the  hospitals,  emd  the  social  development  of  Turkey. 


FiQ.  225.  Ethnogrephy  aod  boundaries  in  the  AnneniaD  country.  All  boundsHee  are  provi- 
sional,  includuiR  the  one  with  Persia  (page  448).  The  western  bound&ry  aa  ahown  liere  repre- 
■ents  the  unite  ol  the  tour  Turkish  vilayets  renoun<^ed  by  Turkey.  A  more  detailed  boundary  waa 
ncommcnded  by  Preeident  Wilson.     Key  to  numerals :  1.  Turkish-speaking  peoplea ;  2,  Kurds  j 

3,  Greeka;  4,  Aacvriana  (Nestoiians)i  S,  Cbaldeana ;  6,  Jacobites;  7,Peraiam;  8,  Arabs. 
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There  is  a  missionary  college  at  Beirut  io  Syria,  one  at  Eharput  in 
Armenia,  and  one  at  Constantinople.  On  this  account  the  European 
powers  were  unanimous  in  desiring  America  as  the  mandatary  of  At- 
menia ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will  accept  so  remote 
and  costly  an  obligation,  in  view  of  the  acute  problems  nearer  home, 
especially  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Philippines. 

Though  the  massacres,  historical  and  recent,  have  left  but  a  fraction 
of  the  race,  in  modem  times  Armenians  never  have  formed  more  than 
a  minority  in  any  large  administrative  district.  There  could  not 
be  established  a  new  Armenia  similar  to  the  Armenia  of  a  given  pmod 
of  the  past,  without  putting  into  it  populations  of  diiferent  race  and 
speech,  far  more  numeroiis  tlian  the  Armenians  themselves  —  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

The  Armenians  could  not  police  or  develop  the  whole  region  that 
some  of  their  leaders  claim.  At  least,  they  could  do  so  only  with  loans 
from  the  Allies  and  with  the  support  of  Allied  officials  and  possibly 
Allied  troops.  These  forms  of  assistance  would  be  expensive  and 
cannot  be  lent  at  this  time.  Moreover,  such  a  plan  would  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  other  minorities  to  seek  Allied  aid  in  holding  coun- 
try for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  have  neither  the  moral  nor  the 
financial  strength.  Such  a  proceeding  would  create  nations  of  artificial 
character  without  real  stability.  These  are  practical  considerations 
which  must  be  faced  as  squarely  as  the  sentimental  considerations 
that  spring  from  a  desire  to  achieve  historical  justice. 


Titan  of 
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AZEBBAUAN  —  A   TATAR  BDISHEVI8T   BEPUBUC 

The  Azerbaijan  Tatars  are  of  totally  different  race  and  speech 
from  either  Armenians  or  Georgians.  Part  of  them  live  just  across 
the  frontier  of  Persia  (Fig.  220) .  They  number  about  3,000,000  in 
Russia,  and  live  in  an  area  of  40,000  squfu^  miles. 

The  Tatars  of  Transcaucasia,  after  establishing  the  Azerbaijan  Tatar 
Republic,  with  a  national  assembly  and  council  of  ministers,  altered  the 
form  of  the  government,  which  is  now  similar  to  that  of  Bolshevist 
Russia.  The  republic  is  reported  to  include  the  former  governments  of 
Baku  and  Elisavetpol,  and  to  be  aiming  at  union  with  Persian  Azer- 
baijan and  Daghestan,  a  province  of  Russia  north  of  the  Caucasus. 

Baku,  with  its  valuable  oil  wells,  fell  under  Bolshevist  control  at 
first ;  but  subsequently  a  more  moderate  government,  friendly  to  the 
Allies,  seized  power,  and  a  British  expeditionary  force  occupied  the 
citv  late  in  1918.    When  the  British  force  was  withdrawn,  the  city 
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was  captured  by  the  Turko-Tatara  and  annexed  to  the  Azerbaijan 
Tatar  RepubUc. 

In  May  and  June  1920,  Bolshevist  forces  invaded  Azerbaijan, 
captured  the  British  war  vessels  at  EnzeU  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  invaded  Persian  territory.  This  campaign  was 
carried  out  in  spite  of  a  prior  agreement  with  Persia  to  abrogate  the 
understandings  of  the  Czar's  government  respecting  concessions 
and  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Persia.  Embarrassed  in  the  west  by  Polish 
resistance  and  on  the  south  by  Ukrainian  forces  under  Wrangel  and 
others,  the  Bolshevist  leaders  curtailed  their  Transcaucasian  program 
and  withdrew  from  Persia. 

CONCI-USION 

The  political  situation  in  the  Transcaucasian  region  is  thoroiighly 
confused  and  will  remain  so  until  the  Uu-ger  forces  are  resolved 
which  affect  these  weak  and  poor  communities.  The  Armenians 
sought  peace  with  Turkey  only  to  be  presented  with  impossible  terms. 
A  Bolshevist  invasion  followed,  and  an  imrepresentative  Sovie1> 
Armenian  government  was  established.  Georgia  was  next  attacked 
and  its  capital,  Tiflis,  besieged,  but  it  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
unity  and  experience  to  withstand  the  Bolshevist  forces  without  and 
witbin.  Azerbaijan  has  offered  no  real  resistance  to  Bolshevist  con- 
trol. Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  independence  and 
reorganization  until  there  has  been  established  a  definite  policy  toward 
the  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia  by  the  western  powers.  Should 
no  such  policy  be  forthcoming,  Russian  Soviet  control  is  designed  to 
extend  to  its  old  frontiers  in  Transcaucasia ;  for  it  was  not  so  much 
against  the  Transcaucasian  governments  themselves  as  against 
Turkey  that  the  Bolshevist  attack  was  aimed  as  an  answer  to  the 
effort  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  to  exterminate  Armenia  and  expand 
to  the  Georgian  frontier.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ever-changing  character 
of  the  pohtics  of  the  Near  East  that  the  NationaUsts  of  Turkey  and 
the  Bolshevists  of  Russia  should  have  followed  this  difference  with 
a  recondlemeot  and  even  a  treaty.  By  May  1921  mihtary  suppUes 
were  shipped  in  some  quantity  from  southern  Russia  to  Turkey. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 

PERSIA  IN  RELATION  TO  BRIUSH    INTERESTS 

Each  of  the  (uicient  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  in  its  time  a 
center  from  which  there  radiated  a  host  of  civilizing  influences.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  civilizations  are  the'better  known  because  of  their 
military  exploits  and  their  high  culture,  with  its  profound  influence 
on  western  civilisation.  A  more  remote  but  appreciable  influence  has 
been  exerted  by  the  civilizations  of  the  "tninsit"  lands  of  the  Near 
East.  Persia,  the  outpost  on  the  east,  has  always  been  of  interest  to 
the  western  world.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  b.  c,  Cyrus 
created  a  powerful  empire  stretching  from  the  JEgea.n  to  the  Oxus  and 
the  Indus.  The  brilliant  recrudescence  under  the  Sassanian  kings 
(3d  to  7th  centuries  a.  d.)  shared  the  common  fate  of  the  transit  lands, 
Arab  conquest  being  followed  by  Turkish  and  Mongol  invasions. 
The  Iranian  oases  lie  open  to  the  steppes  and  deserts  of  Central  Asia. 
As  Omar  Khayyam  depicted  the  sophisticated  civihzation  of  the  oasis, 
so  the  great  epic  poet  Firdousi  immortalized  the  struggle  between  the 
sedentary  Iranian  population  and  the  nomad  Turanians  tind  Tatars. 
Hie  situation  has  not  lost  its  significance  today ;  Persia  remains  a 
transit  land  on  the  road  to  the  east,  open  on  the  north  to  the  power 
that  controls  the  steppe. 


FiQ.  22&.    One  of  tbe  sates  of  Teberen,  the  capital  of  Persia. 
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Flo.  227.  Feraia'a  present  boundaries  are  efaown  by  a  heavy  line.  Additioaal  territory  which 
was  part  of  the  Peraian  Empire  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent  (600  B.C.)  ia  nhowD  by  Btippling; 
according  to  Shepherd,  AOom  of  Ancient  HUtory.  1913.  PI.  S. 

LAND   AND   PEOPLE 

Only  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Persia,  between  the  Cas-  penian 
pian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  eastward  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  "^•■'n 
does  there  survive  a  considereible  block  of  population  of  rather  pure  peopi*  hai 
Persian  type,  who  still  speak  the  Persian  language.    In  the  west  (the  *"  '"•'•™ 
provinces  of   Tabriz,  Kermanshah,  and  Khuzistan)  the  population 
includes  Kurds,  Armenians,  and  Arabs,  rebeUious  in  temper,  remote 
from  authority,  hving  in  broken  country  difficillt  to  conquer  or  to  police. 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  Persia  the  people  are  Turkish  in  origin 
and  speech ;  for  example,  Turkomans  from  Russian  Turkestan.     Along 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  are  Arab  and  negroid  elements. 
These  ethnic  variations  are  due  to  Tatar,  Arab,  and  Turkish  conquests, 
which  were  carried  out  frequently  between  the  10th  and  18th  centuries. 

Persia  is  one  fifth  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and  consists  of  PenUn 
country  about  as  extensive  and   twice  as  populous  as  that  portion  2too"o( 
of  the  American  West  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific,  south  of  "»• 
Idaho  and  Oregon.     All  told,   the  population  numbers  less   than 
10,000,000  (Fig.  228).    A  large  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous 
and  desert,  difBcult  to  cross,  and  almost  without  inhabitants.     The 
population    is  distributed  in  widely  scattered  irrigated  spots;    each 
part  tends  to  live  to  itself,  and  there  is  no  national  cohesion.     To  gov- 
ern so  large  and  varied  a  country  under  primitive  conditions  of  travel, 
away  £rom  the  few  railways  and  automobUe  roads  that  run  between 
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PiO.  22S.  Persia  ia  made  up  in  part  of  almost  unioliabltfld  desert  (aoutiieiuit}  Bud  in  part  of 
denseiy  inhiibited  irrigated  valley  lands  (northwest).  In  modem  timee  it  has  not  been 
able  to  develop  its  own  reBources,  lackinR  capital  and  initifitive ;  and  its  rich  stores  of  petrdeum 
have  brought  rival  powers  (Russia  and  Great  Britain)  into  the  field  of  domeatic  as  well  aa  intar- 
nntional  poUtica.      Modified  from  Philipa,  Comparalite  WaU  Hap  of  Asia,  1 :  12,000,(»0,  1912. 


the  chief  tovms,  would  be  a  big  task  for  a  strong  central  government. 
The  Mohammedan  elements  in  the  country  do  not  want  this  kind  of 
government ;  they  thrive  on  graft  and  disorder.  Even  if  left  to  itself, 
the  decent  element  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  put  down 
brigandage  and  make  life,  property,  and  travel  safe. 


PERSIAN   AZERBAIJAN 


We  have  seen  that  Persia's  border  people  have  always  given  trouble 
to  liie  central  government.  One  of  these  border  elements  is  Persian 
Azerbaijan,  a  region  peopled  by  Tatars  delated  by  ties  of  religion 
and  language  to  the  Tatars  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  just  across  the 
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iDtemational  boundary  line.  The  disposal  of  Russian  Azerbmjan  is 
stiU  in  doubt.  If  it  should  not  become  independent,  it  would  be 
natural  for  Persia  to  get  it,  because  part  of  it  was  formerly  Persian, 
being  ceded  to  Russia  by  treaties  in  1813  and  1828.  It  ^ould  not 
be  turned  over  to  Persia  unless  the  natives  desire  it,  however,  and 
even  then  only  if  Persia  gives  conspicuous  evidence  of  a  capacity  for 
orderly  self-govenunent. 

If  the  Persian  and  the  Russian  portions  of  Azerbaijan  remain  sepa- 
rate as  before,  Russian  Azerbaijan  will  be  a  field  of  intrigue  for  Bol- 
shevist influence  within  the  Persian  border  so  long  as  the  present 
Russian  government  continues. 

A  FIELD   OF   FOREIGN   MVALBY 

In  addition  to  her  internal  diflBculties,  Persia  has  had  to  face  Enropem 
the  interference  of  three  European  powers,  especially  in  the  past  '"t^«- 
twenty-five  years.    Russia  and  England  have  both  tried  to  push  Pewi* 
their  control  of  Persian  affairs  to  the  greatest  lengths.    Just  before 
tiie  World  War  and  also  during  the  early  stages  of  it,  Germany  was 
courting  the  Persians  and  corrupting  them,  hoping  to  have  their  aid 
when  German  and  Turkish  armies  should  march  through  Persia  to 
begin  their  conquest  of  India. 

Railways  have  been  the  focus  of  Russian  and  British  rivalry,  biponut 
Russia  has  wished  to  secure  a  trans-Caucasus  line  to  the  head  of  the  J^S 
Persian  Gulf  (Fig.  230),  as  one  of  her  possible  warm  water  outlets.  Mmedar 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  quite  as  eager  to  complete  ST*  ^*"" 
a  railway  to  India  across  southern  Persia  and  Baluchistan.     In  addi- 
tion to  liiis,  British  statesmen  have  always  kept  a  very  jealous  eye  on 
all  incursions  by  foreign  powers  into  the  Near  Eastern  realm  whereby 
Britain's  road  to  India  mi^t  be  threatened  in  even  the  slightest 
degree. 

The  chief  differences  between  Russia  and  England  were  settled  FarRtuiu 
in  1907  by  an  agreement  which  gave  Russia  a  sphere  of  influence  in  J^^^ 
northern  Persia  that  was  more  than  300,000  square  miles  in  area,  ■"'i'" 
It  extended  from  Afghanistan  to  Kurdistan  and  included  the  capital,  Britain 
Teheran.    The  British  sphere  included  southern  Persia  on  the  borders  •  f"*!^ 
of  Baluchistan,   an  area  scarcely  half  as  large  as  that  assigned  inflnsnM 
to  Russia.    The  British  thus  got  control  over  the  outlet  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  which  would  enable  their  navy  to  prevent  the  landing  or 
the  embfU'katioD  of  an  enemy  expeditionary  force  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf.    It  was  intended  to  leave  central  Persia  either  independent  or   ■ 
neutral  ground ;    but  it  was  inevitable   that  Russian  and  Britbh 
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Fio.  229.     Geaeral  landacapB  view  [a  tho  viebitj'  ol  TehoraD,  Peniia. 

interests  should  extend  their  sway  farther  iQto  the  interior  until 
they  controlled  the  whole  country. 

With  Riissia  diverted  by  civil  disorder,  her  iniluence  is  for  the 
moment  withdrawn  from  Persia,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  has 
become  more  powerful.  The  Bolshevists  have  denounced  the  1907 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  as  being  unjust  to  Persia.  In  addition, 
the  present  Russiiui  government  has  informed  Persia  that  it  is  ready 
to  surrender  edl  the  concessions  in  Persia  obtained  under  the  regime 
of  the  Czar  and  to  forego  interference  in  Persieui  affairs,  though  the 
value  of  this  promise  by  the  Bolshevists  can  amount  to  little  in  view 
of  their  oft-expressed  contempt  for  treaties,  even  those  bearing  their 
own  signatures.  On  its  side  the  British  government  steadily  with- 
stood the  Persian  request  for  recognition  by  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Paris  and  for  a  status  of  independence  and  self-govenunent,  Iree  from 
foreign  control. 

BRITISH   on,   INTERESTS 

Great  Britain's  desire  to  guide  Persian  affairs  is  due  not  only  to  one 
of  the  lessons  of  the  war  —  that  British  India  in  time  of  general  disturb- 
ance has  some  very  rebellious  elements  (there  are  more  than  66,000,000 
Mohanmiedans  in  India)  -7  but  also  to  the  British  policy  of  securing 
as  great  a  share  as  possible  of  the  world's  oil  supply.  That  this  is 
not  the  policy  of  British  conmiercial  interests  alone  is  shown  by  the 
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Fia.  230.  Britiafa  progress  in  Pcreia.  The  former  RuBsiao  sphare  has  no  basis  in  reality  on 
acoount  of  the  present  disordered  state  of  RuasUn  political  life ;  the  former  British  sphere  la  lor 
practical  purpoaea  replaced  by  the  conceeaioa  of  the  Anglo-PeiHian  Oil  Company  Ltd  (in  which 
the  British  government  owna  a  controlline  interest) ,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Vnido-Peraian  treaty 
of  1019.  Based  on  data  in  .Redwood,  A  Trtatite  on  Petroleum,  Vol.  I,  1913 ;  Schweer,  DU  Mr- 
titehpergiKhen  EnUXixn-kommen.  1919;  MocsB-o,  MdtionScieTitifigue  enPcrtie.  IRSS;  SXaii.Hand- 
huch  der  TegionaUn  Oeoloait,  1907;  Otooraphiaehe  Zeitiichrift.  Vol.  XXl,  1916,  pp.  483-490;  Oto- 
graphical  Journal,  Vol.  EX,  1897,  pp.  528-B32 ;   Stieler's  Hand-Atlat;   and  other  BOurceB. 


fact  that  the  British  government  itself  is  the  chief  stockholder  in  one 
of  the  great  Persian  oil  fields.  One  of  the  largest  operators  is  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  which  was  formed  in  1909  and  in 
which  the  Briti^  government  purchased  control  in  1914,  increasing 
its  holding  in  1917  to  $S5,000,000,  with  enormous  annual  profits. 
British  government  investment  in  Persian  oil  cannot  fail  to  influence 
British  policy  in  Persia,  quite  apart  from  the  position  of  that  country 
as  a  buffer  state.     All  British  imports  for  development,  as  well  as  ex- 
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ports,  are  tax-free.  The  oil  concession  covers  nearly  500,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  area  of  aU  Persia,  and  with  it 
go  guarantees  of  police  protection  by  the  Persian  government  and  the 
privilege  of  purdiasing  cultivated  knd  belonging  to  the  state.  For 
her  rights,  Persia  was  to  obtain  16  per  cent  of  the  annual  net  profits ; 
but  the  company  has  withheld  this  profit  and  thereby  has  caused  very 
bitter  feeling  in  Persia. 

Oil  is  prolably  the  chief  undeveloped  asset  of  Persia  for  which  there 
is  a  keen  demand.  The  oil  fields  of  Persia  alone  would  make  her 
important  in  international  affairs ;  she  is  comparable  in  this  respect 
with  Mexico,  in  whose  oil  lands  a  large  amount  of  ftveign  capital  b 
invested  under  constitutional  guaremtees  that  have  been  broken  or 
set  aside.  Persian  oil  is  at  present  coming  from  Maidan-i-Naphtun, 
about  two  hundred  miles  north-northefist  of  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Thence  it  flows  through  a  ten-inch  pipe  Kne  to  Abadan  on  the 
Shatt-el-Arab,  the  conunon  outlet  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are  many  other  localities  where 
oil  may  be  obtained,  but  development  awaits  stable  political  conditions. 

England's  interest  in  Persian  oil  is  due  not  only  to  the  general  concern 
for  fuel  which  idl  industrial  nations  feel,  but  also  to  the  dependence  of 
her  commercial  fleet  upon  the  protection  of  the  navy.  The  use  of  oil 
as  fuel  is  especially  favored  for  battleships,  because  it  is  economical 
in  space  and  labor.  The  growth  of  great  oil  companies  that  control 
the  world's  output  of  oil  might  some  day  make  the  price  excessive  to 
the  British  government  and  thus  have  grave  pohtical  consequences 
that  would  threaten  her  national  security.  The  fact  that  the  oil  from 
the  Persian  fields  will  also  enable  the  Indian  government  to  substitute 
oil  for  coal  on  the  Western  Indian  Railways  increases  Great  Britain's 
interest  in  maintaining  her  hold  on  Persia. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  future  is  to  make  the  British  adminis- 
tration in  Persia  squftre  with  Persian  right  to  independence.  If  the 
oil  merchant  controls  Persian  affairs,  the  future  state  of  the  country 
will  be  no  better  than  the  past.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
people  of  Persia  must  themselves  benefit  by  the  use  of  the  oil.  It  is 
a  part  of  their  natural  inheritance  which  should  not  be  taken  by  either 
force  or  intrigue.  They  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  profits,  and 
this  has  been  denied  them  in  the  past. 

ANGIXHPEBSIAN  TREATY  PROVISIONS 

On  9  August  1919,  Great  Britain  and  Persia  signed  the  Anglo. 
Persian  treaty,  which  has  as  its  chief  provisions : 
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(1)  Great  Britain  respects  the  independence  of  Persia.    (This  is, 
however,  a  purely 
sions  that  follow.) 


however,  a  purely  nominal  independence  in  view  of  the  provi- 
folloi 


(2)  The  British  government  will  supply  expert  advisers  to  the 
Persian  government  at  the  letter's  expense.  (Naturally  Persia 
will  be  pressed  to  follow  their  advice  whether  she  wishes  to  or 
not.) 

(3)  The  British  government  will  supply  the  Persian  government 
with  officers,  munitions,  and  modem  military  equipment  for 
a  military  force  designed  to  preserve  order  in  the  country  and 
on  its  frontiers.  (And  thus  secure  order  on  the  frontiers  of 
Briti^  India.) 

(4)  The  British  government  will  make  a  loan  to  Persia  which  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  revenues  from  customs  or  other  sources. 

(5)  Great  Britain  will  buJld  rfulroads  and  other  metuis  of  trans- 
port to  extend  trade  and  prevent  famine.  (With  British  capital 
and  to  the  profit  of  British  investors  as  well  as  for  the  ben^t  of 
Persia.) 

(6)  Persia  and  Great  Britain  agree  to  appoint  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  to  revise  the  existing  customs  tariff. 

As  one  of  the  Allies  who  have  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  the  irnitfid 

United  States  will  not  give  approval  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain  poMd  to"* 

with  Persia  until  the  people  of  Persia  support  it,  for  it  was  due  to  ^^^^^ 

British  influence  that  Persia  was  prevented  from  presenting  her  case  by  th« 

at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris.     The  influence  of  British  interests  pJ^S 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  treaty  itself  was  negotiated  in  secret. 

ALTERNATIVE  POLICY 

If  the  government  of  Persia  could  be  given  complete  freedom  from  Herf  rf  a 
outside  or  foreign  interference,  there  would  undoubtedly  follow  for  jot^ST 
a  time  a  period  of  internal  disorder.    Were  disorder  confined  to  the  "^' 
neutral  central  area  where  it  would  interf'ere  least  with  investments 
held  by  foreigners,  it  would  do  the  world  no  inunediate  harm.    It 
might  even  lead  to  the  development  of  strong  men  who  could  at 
last  set  Persia  free  from  reactionary  and  paralyzing  Mohammedan 
influences,  from  her  superstitions  and  indolences,  and  create  an  inde- 
pendent state,  capable  of  managing  its  own  affairs,  of  carrying  out 
internal  reforms  in  every  branch  of  the  government,  and  of  restor- 
ing some  of  the  glories  of  the  past. 
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IHHER   ASIA:    THE  UKSETTLED  LAlfD   OP  THE   NOMAD 

In  the  vast  interior  of  Asia  are  small  groups  of  peoples  of  importance 
to  the  whole  circle  of  countries  roundabout  them.  Thus  Tibet, 
long  nominally  a  province  of  China,  has  recently  become  independent 
(under  British  protection) ;  former  Russian  penetration  of  Inner  and 
Outer  Mongolia  involved  China  in  constant  difBculties ;  at  intervals 
Afghanistan  has  threatened  the  peace  of  India  and,  more  recently, 
of  Persia :  Turkestan  has  a  variety  of  unstable  Mohammedan  peoples. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Inner  Asia  is  in  general  a  land  of  interior  drainage,  with  mountain 
streams  descending  to  the  desert  borders,  where  at  greater  or  less 
distances  irom  the  base  of  the  mountains  they  are  lost  in  salt  lakes 
<x  desert  sands.  Much  of  the  region  is  wholly  uncultivable  because 
of  the  aridity.  Part  of  it  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel  desert, 
part  is  covered  with  heavy  intxustations  of  salt,  part  consists  of  high, 
cold  mountain  country,  and  part  of  rich  valley  floors  capable  of 
irrigation. 

The  sand  and  gravel  deserts  have  very  little  vegetation,  and  are 
covered  in  part  with  shifting  sand  dunes  called  barkhans,  as  for  example 
in  the  desert  of  Takla-Makan  (in  Eastern  Turkestan).  The  sand 
deserts  with  the  accompanying  salt  deposits  and  brackish  lakes  occupy 
portions  of  the  central  desert  floors.  The  border  of  each  basin  is 
composed  of  gravelly  waste  deposited  in  a  broad  belt  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  supports  a  thin  vegetation  useful  to  the  nomads 
in  their  wanderings  from  summer  pastures  in  the  mountains  to  winter 
pastures  on  the  borders  of  the  oases.  Lai^  tracts  of  Inner  Asia, 
especially  Mongolia  and  the  northern  part  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
are  covered  with  loam  formed  upon  heavy  deposits  of  wind-blown 
loess.  Upon  the  loamy  soil  grass  grows  in  relative  abundance  during 
the  rainy  season  of  spring,  and  supplies  pasture  to  the  tent-dwelling 
nomads  that  inhabit  ^e  region. 

While  each  desert  basin  has  its  belts  of  soil  and  corresponding 
belts  of  vegetation  and  of  population,  as  in  Eastern  Turkestan, 
the  whole  of  Inner  Asia  may  be  described  as  having  its  chief  salt 
and  sand  districts  in  a  broad  belt  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
eastward  through  Eastern  Turkestan.  Tibet,  and  western  Mon- 
golia, and  principally  from  the  Aral  Sea  to  Lop  Nor  (Fig.  232). 
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TlQ.  231.  Belief  of  Inner  Asia.  The  croes-lined  areas  repreeent  rough  land,  the  unshaded  areaa 
Bmooth  land,  as  generaliied  from  the  beet  atlases  and  other  sources.  The  solid  black  areas  repre* 
sent  suowfields  whose  outlines  are  reduced  from  the  topographic  sheets  of  the  Italia  and  Aitja- 
ceni  Coimlriei  Series.  1 :  1,000,000,  1913-1916. 

It  is  north  of  this  sandy  helt  that  the  grassy  steppes  occur  in  an 
eqiudly  broad  zone  extending  from  the  Volga  near  Samara,  eastward 
past  the  northern  end  of  the  Caspian,  all  the  way  across  Siberia  to 
the  Pacific.  North  of  the  steppe  country  is  a  vast  belt  o£  forest, 
which  extends  across  Siberia  fixim  the  Urals  to  the  Bering  Sea  (Fig.  204) . 

The  movements  of  the  nomadic  people  are  controlled  by  the  belted  Homadic 
arrangement  of  the  vegetation  and  the  differences  in  climate  from  ^''^™""' 
place  to  place.     Just  as  there  is  a  movement  from  mountain  to  basin  people 
floor  in  each  separate  basin  with  the  approach  of  winter,  so  there  is  a 
general  movement  of  the  nomads  from  the  grassy  belt  of  southern 
Siberia  southward  to  warmer  winter  pastures  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert.    The  wanderings  of  the  people  are  a  response  to  geographic 
conditions  that  are  here  seen  to  be  a  more  powerful  influence  than  in 
almost  any  other  primitive  society  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  earliest  times,  when  civilization  first  arose  and  the  cultivation  Re^<rf 
of  cere^  began  (long  before  8000  b.c),  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  ^ 
Asia  were  fixed  upon  the  land  as  agricultural  peoples,  or  as  hunters 
who  had  their  homes  in  the  oases.     It  may  he  presumed  that  later 
the  hunters,  growing  in  numbers,  turned  shepherds  as  animals  were 
domesticated,  and  extended  their  wanderings  farther  and  farther  afield 
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Fio.  232.  To  bring  out  the  Kreiing  lands  more  strongly  the  mail  has  been  constructed  in  a  somfr- 
what  unconventional  way,  the  intermediate  grade  of  rainfall  being  repreeanted  by  the  white,  or 
unshaded,  part  of  the  map.  Some  of  the  land  having  over  twelve  inchea  of  rainfall  is  grasinc 
eountry.  and  some  even  of  the  driest  territory  has  populous  towns  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
for  example.  Khiva.  Based  on  Atliu  of  Atiatic  Rutiia.  1Q14  (in  Russian);  AUat  climalolooiqua 
lU  Ctmpirt  dt  Ruuie,  1900;   and  Bartholomew,  AOai  oj  Jfefcorojiw,  1809. 

in  search  of  fresh  pastures  for  their  increasing  herds.  There  was  thus 
produced  a  tendency  toward  a  division  of  the  population,  so  that 
throughout  the  historical  period  the  Iranian  (that  is,  Persian)  popu- 
lation of  western  central  Asia  and  the  Persian  plateau  remained  settled 
in  towns  and  tilled  fields,  while  the  Mongol  stock  of  the  region  toward 
the  east  took  to  nomadism  to  a  steadily  increasing  degree. 

The  nomad  is  used  to  long  joiuneys  on  swift  and  strong  horses 
accustomed  to  desert  climate  and  forage;  and  as  his  tribal  organiza- 
tion developed  he  was  capable  of  ranging  widely  to  raid  settled  lands, 
escaping  without  punishment.  Here  we  have  the  basis  of  the  success 
of  the  Mongol  conquerors,  who  found  ready-made  an  instrument 
of  empire  superior  to  any  that  could  be  opposed  against  them.  Even 
today  the  wanderings  of  the  nomads  carry  them  over  a  great  reach 
of  country.  Some  of  the  Kirghiz  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russian 
Turkestan  winter  in  the  region  of  the  Aral  Sea  and  drive  their  flocks 
to  summer  pastures  in  the  steppes  of  Omsk,  eight  hxmdred  miles  or 
more  away  to  the  north. 
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THE   WESTERN   STEPPES   OF   THE   KIRGHIZ   RBAIAI 

The  northera  portion  of  tlie  steppe  region  of  western  Siberia  is 
marked  by  fertile  black  soil ;  the  middle  portion  has  a  poorer  brown 
soil ;  and  the  southern  portion  is  desert,  or  at  least  semi-eirid.  From 
time  immemorial  this  has  been  the  grazing  ground  of  nomadic  tent- 
dwelling  peoples,  the  Barghiz,  wild  and  unruly  horsemen  of  the  steppe, 
whose  main  sources  of  wealth  are  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  and 
camels.  The  total  population  of  the  region  is  more  than  5,000,000, 
of  which  only  about'  10  per  cent  is  urban.  (Note  the  region  marked 
"Khirghiz  Steppe,"  in  Figure  232.) 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  this  great  steppe  region  has  ] 
been  settled  by  Russian  agricultural  colonists,  who  have  in  large  J^SSby 
part  displaced  the  nomadic  hordes.    The  first  active  settlement  was  ^"  K"*^ 
in  the  early  18th  century,  when  Cossack  posts  were   established. 
There  followed  a  slow  infiltration  of  Russian  settlers,  —  peasants, 
voluntary  religious  exiles,  and  additional  Cossacks  (Fig.  203). 

Colonization  and  immigration  on  a  large  scale  began  in  1894  with 
the  completion  of  the  trans-Siberian  railway  in  western  Siberia.  The 
manufacture  of  butter  has  become  a  great  industry  with  the  new 
colonists,  and,  hke  agriculture,  would  have  developed  much  further 
if  it  were  not  for  a  wholly  inadequate  transportation  system  and  a 
generally  primitive  organization  of  commercial  facilities.  Trade 
is  carried  on  by  fairs  chiefly,  of  which  every  town  of  consequence  has 
one  each  year.  There  is  still  a  considerable  caravan  trade  with  Inner 
Asia.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  millet  are  the  chief  field  crops.  Copper 
is  normally  exported  from  the  mines  of  the  southern  Urals,  and  fish 
from  the  Ural  River. 

Politically  the  region  is  important  because  of  the  displacement  bit^iit 
of  the  Kirghiz  by  the  Russian  colonists,  who  have  penetrated  in  ^*b». 
the  north  chiefly,  because  here  they  find  a  rich  soil  and  greater  accessi-  '"■•°  ^^ 
biUty  to  the  railroad.     Thus  the  native  nomads  have  been  pushed  KiigUz 
farther  south  into  the  brown  soil  belt  and  the  more  iirid  steppe  re^on, 
where  life  has  become  harder.    The  antagonism  between  the  Russian 
settler  and  the  nomad  has  been  increased  by  an  attempt  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War,  but  later  abandoned,  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory milit£uy  service  among  the  steppe  people.     This  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious  because  the  Kirghiz  had  by  special  royal  charter  long 
enjoyed  freedom  from  such  service.    For  refusing  to  give  noncom- 
batant  service  behind   the  military  lines,  thousands  of  them  wa% 
killed  by  Russian  troops  in  1913. 
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The  Kirghiz  are  unwilling  to  become  sedentary  under  Russian 
pressure.  The  habit  of  roving  is  in  their  blood.  "He  feels  it  to  be 
the  greatest  misfortime  and  humiliation  when  he  must  take  to  the 
plough,  somewhere  by  a  water  course  on  the  edge  of  the  desert; 
and  so  long  as  the  loss  of  all  his  herds  has' not  hopelessly  crushed  him, 
he  does  not  resign  himself  to  that  terrible  fate  which  Mahomet  has 
proscribed  with  the  words :  'Wherever  this  implement  has  penetrated, 
it  has  always  brou^t  with  it  servitude  and  shame.'" 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  unity  among  the  people  that  comes 
from  the  spread  of  Pan-Islamic  ideas  and  the  Pan-Turanian  move- 
ment, the  latter  intended  to  organize  politically  the  widely  scattered 
peoples  of  Turanian  stock.  They  are  all  Moheimmedans  of  Turkish- 
Mongol  blood  and  of  Turkish  speech. 

RUSSIAN   TURKESTAN 

It  was  in  1734  that  Russia  received  the  surrender  of  all  the  Kirghiz 
hordes ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  military  successes  of  General  PeroEfsky 
in  1818  had  been  achieved  that  the  Khirghiz  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  Russian  advance  toward  the  east,  particularly  in  Russian  Turkestan. 
Then  followed  the  fall  of  the  khanates  of  Turkestan.  By  1865 
Tashkent  had  been  captxn-ed ;  by  1868  Samarkand.  In  1873  Khiva 
and  the  Amu  Daria  district  were  taken ;  in  1875  Ferghana,  Kokand, 
and  Bokhara  fell  into  Russian  hands.    There  were  still  the  Turkoman 


Fia.  233.  PopulatioD  denntiea  of  Rusdan  Turkesbin  by  diaUicta.  FIkutm  refer  to  number  r4 
pereona  per  square  Idlometer ;  for  approxinute  traiuf ornuDg  factor  to  derive  population  denaltia 
per  square  mile,  see  legend.     From  Alia*  of  Atiatic  Rvttia,  1914  (in  Ruasianj. 
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robbers  and  slave  dealers  to  reckon  with,  and  after  repeated  efforts 
these  were  definitely  conquered  in  1884,  when  Russia  stood  at  the 
Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers,  and  the  whole  Turkestan  region  was 
rounded  out. 

The  territory  of  Russian  Turkestan  is  an  extension  southward  of  ptu^t^ 
the  steppe  region  of  the  Kirghiz,  and  it  also  includes  a  desert  tract  '••'"wm 
1200  miles  from  east  to  west  which  extends  southward  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  that  fringe  the  northern  border  of  the  great  plateau 
of  Iran.  The  desert  portion  is  marked  by  irrigated  bands  of  country 
along  the  northward  flowing  streams  and  by  towns  of  both  historic  and 
recent  importance— Merv,  Khiva,  Samarkand,  etc.  —  connected  with 
the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk  by  the  trans-Caspian  railway  (Fig.  190). 
The  region  is  hemmed  in  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  mountains  of 
central  Asia,  broken  in  two  places  by  the  Zungarian  "gat«s"  {Fig.  231), 
through  which  have  passed  practically  all  the  ravaging  hordes  of  Turks 
and  Mongols  that  streamed  into  western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe. 

Russian  Turkestan  is  a  great  lobe  of  the  Russian  Empire  thrust 
southward  into  Inner  Asia,  and  it  has  brought  Russia  a  large  crop 
of  political  troubles.  The  frontier  of  a  great  empire  does  not  remain 
fixed  for  long;  it  is  nearly  always  advancing.  Each  fresh  advance 
tempts  the  empire-builders  to  go  a  step  farther.  As  a  result,  Russia 
has  pressed  against  China  in  EfLStem  Turkestan,  has  troubled  and  has 
been  troubled  by  the  Rritish  in  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  has 
ou^oached  on  Turkey  along  the  frontiers  of  Transcaucasia . 
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Fia.  235.    Ethnography  of  Rusaan  Turkeetan.     From  Aliamf  AmoIU  Ruiiia,  1914  (iaRiusiiui). 

The  entire  Turkestan  region  (Russian,  or  western,  Turkestan; 
and  also  Eastern,  or  Chinese,  Turkestan)  is  peopled  in  the  main  by 
folk  of  Turko-Mongol  origin  —  Kirghiz,  Uzbeg,  Sart,  Turkoman,  etc. 
Among  these  the  Kirghiz  aie  represented  everywhere,  forming  in  some 
places  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  whole.  All  are  clannish  to  a  degree, 
owing  to  their  present  and  former  wandering  habit  of  Ufe ;  tuid  though 
their  religion  is  Islam,  to  which  they  were  converted  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, their  attachment  to  the  Koran  is  relatively  feeble.  The  Turkish 
effort,  during  the  World  War,  to  stir  up  a  feeUng  of  racial  sohdarity 
as  part  of  the  great  Pan-Turanian  scheme,  was  ahnost  a  complete 
failure  among  these  peoples,  in  contrast  to  the  fevorable  reception 
accorded  the  idea  among  the  Kirghiz  farther  north  and  west. 

The  Uzbegs  of  Russian  Turkestan  number  about  2,000,000.  They 
form  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Khiva  and  Samarkand  and 
constitute  about  a  third  of  Bokhara.  Formerly  nomadic,  this  group 
is  now  almost  entirely  settled  on  farms.  They  are  of  Mongol  origin 
chiefly,  and  nearly  fdl  are  Mohammedans. 

The  people  of  Turkestan  might  become  independent  if  they  were 
not  so  diverse  in  racial  character  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  strong 
antipathy  toward  governmental  control,  a  characteristic  of  the  nomad. 
On  the  south,  whoever  controls  the  cities  will  control  the  mountain 
peoples,  who  hve  in  part  by  trade  with  the  cities.  It  seems  impossible 
that  the  people  of  Uie  region  should  be  able  to  form  an  independent 
state  without  foreign  assistance. 
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EASTERN  TURKESTAN  —  THE  HEART  OF  INNER  ASIA 

Eastern  Turkestan  extends  120(Kiiiiles  east  and  west,  and  600  miles 
north  and  south.  It  is  an  uneven,  mountain-bordered  plain  opening 
on  the  east  toward  MongoUa  (Fig.  231).  The  higher  parts  of  the 
province  are  snow-covered  (above  15,000  feet),  the  lower  are  desert. 
Midway  between  is  a  belt  of  rough  canyoned  country,  also  virtually 
uninhabitable.  The  people  live  chiefly  in  two  belts  of  grassy  vege- 
tation—  the  one  on  the  moxmtain  meadows  just  under  the  snow- 
fields,  the  other  on  the  edge  of  the  basiu  plain  where  there  is  a  belt 
of  rock  waste,  weU  supplied  on  its  desert  edge  with  water  from  the 
mountain  streiuns.  The  chief  river  is  the  Tarim.  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 
and  Khotan  on  the  west  are  the  only  cities  of  importance. 

This  remote  province  of  China  has  been  the  seat  of  important 
historic  movements  of  population.  Whether  because  of  a  periodic 
change  of  climate  or  because  of  the  nomadic  habit  of  life  and  the 
constant  shifting  of  population  which  this  entails,  the  people  of 
Eastern  Turkestan  were  pressed  westward,  and  some  of  them  even 
moved  across  Afghanistan  and  then  into  India  €is  part  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  invasion  (in  the  2d  and  Ist  centuries  B.C.).' 

For  almost  twenty  centuries,  down  to  our  own  time,  the  contrcd  PuOmi 
of  tiie  region  shifted  from  Chinese  to  Turk,  to  Mongol,  and  back  to  ^£^ 
Chinese,     By  the  1st  century  B.C.,  all  Eastern  Turkestan  had  passed  «»*»• 
under  Chinese  "protection."    Thereupon  there  weis  developed  an 
important  trade,  but  only  feeble  political  control,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  1st  century  a.d.,  the  Chinese  had  practically  withdrawn  behind 
their  Great  Wall.    Turkish  control  then  came  in,  and  lasted  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years. 

Chinese  control  as  well  as  cultural  influence  again  extended  into  i 
Eastern  Turkestan  as  far  as  Kashgar  by  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen-  , 
tury.    Then  Turk  and  Tibetan  and  Chinese  struggled  for  owner-  ' 
ship  of  these  remote  oasis  peoples,  until  Genghiz  Khan  conquered 
the  land  in  the  13th  century ;  less  than  a  century  later  came  the  con- 
quest by  another  great  Mongol  leader,  Tamerlane.    During  the  16th 
and  16th  centuries  there  was  a  long  period  of  civfl  war  which  ended  in 
1758  with  the  re-conquest  of  the  whole  region  by  the  Chinese.     Only 
for  brief  intervals  was  the  province  independent.     Civfl  war  foUowed, 
and  the  repeated  invasion  of  the  whole  region  by  large  Chinese  armies. 
In  1862  a  Mohammedan  rebellion  broke  out  in  China,  and  taking 
advantage  of  it,  this  remote  province  massacred  thousands  of  Chinese 
and  ended  Chinese  rule  untfl  1876,  when  the  whole  region  once  more 
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Fia.  236.     Faixabad  buaar, 

—  and  finally  —  fell  into  Chinese  hands.  In  thus  driving  a  wedge  into 
central  Asia  and  colonizing  a  far  distant  province,  the  Chinese  were 
responding  partly  to  motives  of  empire-building  and  trade,  for  across 
the  region  ran  the  great  caravan  route  to  western  Asia .  They  were  also 
in  fear  of  the  people  who  lived  just  beyond  the  Great  Wall ;  it  was 
in  this  debatable  ground  that  from  the  earliest  times  there  had  been 
fierce  and  continual  struggles  between  the  civilized  and  sedentary 
population  of  China  and  the  nomadic  barbarian  hordes  of  Inner  Asia. 
In  the  later  development  of  her  government  in  Eastern  Turkestan 
in  the  past  few  decades,  China  has  treated  the  region  as  a  colony  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper.  Most 
of  her  difficulties  hitherto  have  been  due  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Kokand  region,  east  of  Tashkent.  Intrigues  hatched  in  Kokand 
among  a  fanatical  population  constantly  troubled  the  people  of  China 
on  the  western  borders  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  To  placate  the  Khan 
of  Kokand,  China  formerly  paid  a  yearly  subsidy  of  about  $15,000. 
These  troubles  ended  with  the  absorption  of  Kokand  by  Russia  in 
1876,  and  though  there  has  been  danger  of  Russian  absorption  of 
Kashgar  since  that  time,  there  has  been  nominal  peace  for  nearly 
fifty  years. 

The  oasis  life  of  the  people  of  EUistem  Turkestan  is  easy  and  iso- 
lated, and  it  is  in  the  oases  that  the  popxdation  (Turki)  chiefly  live. 
Only  10  per  cent  are  nomadic  shepherds  (Kirghiz),  and  there  is  a  small 
group  of  fisher-folk  (Lopliks)  who  live  in  the  lakes  and  reed  swamps 
of  Lop  Nor.    Nearly  all  are  Mohammedans. 
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Chineae  TurluBtAD,  east  of  Kaahgar. 

In  spite  of  Mongol  influences,  the  people  of  Eastern  Turkestan  ■md«ir 
show  little  kinship  to  the  Mongols.    Instead  they  are  more  closely  wt^of 
related  to  the  Iranian  stock.    Hence  the  anomaly  of  the  weak  Chinese  *•  ""^ 
holding  a  remote  people  of  difTerent  culture  and  speech.    A  strong 
local  government  could  not  be  formed,  because  the  oases  are  widely 
scattered  and  are  separated  by  difficult  desert  or  mounttun  country. 
The  towns  and  oases  are  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  apart. 
A  population  of  only  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  is  strung  out  over 
a  belt  of  country  two  thousand  miles  long.     It  has  been  the  prey  of 
every  invader. 

The  largest  trade  is  with  Russian  Turkestan,  and  there  is  some  cominodi- 
trade  with  India  also,  in  spite  of  the  hazards  and  diflBculUes  of  the  long  ^^^ 
mountain  roads  and  the  'cold  high  passes.  Transport  is  by  cart  and 
caravan,  the  latter  chiefly.  Cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  grown, 
besides  grains  and  vegetables.  Silk  and  cotton  are  among  the  chief 
exports  and  are  produced  in  the  warm  oases  at  the  lower  elevations, 
but  the  list  is  headed  by  felts  and  rugs,  products  of  the  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  pastures  on  the  desert  and  mountain  border. 
Jade  and  gold  also  are  exported  to  China. 

The, Republic  of  Turkestan  in  Russian  Turkestan  was  proclaimed 
early  in  1918,  but  the  proclamation  had  little  effect  in  Eastern  , 
Turkestan.  The  Moslem  Turks  would  Uke  to  get  control  of  Eastern 
Turkestan  as  part  of  their  Turanian  realm.  Rut  the  people  take 
life  so  easily  that  they  will  never  do  much  to  help  the  Mohammedan 
or  the  Turkish  cause.    They  will  long  remain  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
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Ihe  potter.  Russia's  interest  in  Eastern  Turkestan  has  always  beea 
keen,  since  the  rich  western  part  of  the  province,  which  has  all  the 
large  cities,  lies  on  her  frontier.  Through  trade  and  political  agents, 
she  has  long  sought  control  as  part  of  her  process  of  penetrating  India 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  northern  Chinese  trade  realm  on  the  other. 
With  the  present  disorganization  of  Russia,  this  pressure  has  ceased ; 
but  it  may  begin  again  if  the  Soviet  government  attempts  to  extend 
its  rule  and  its  teachings  into  the  densely  populated  and  turbulent 
Indian  peninsula. 

The  region  is  of  interest  to  China  chieOy  as  a  thoroughfare  for 
trans-Asiatic  commerce.  If  China  fails  to  form  a  stable  government, 
she  may  find  this  province  allying  itself  with  the  western  Asiatic 
forces  to  which  it  is  more  closely  related  by  ties  of  blood,  language, 
and  religion. 

THE  MONQOLIAN   BEALH 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  wild  and  nomadic  Mongols  raided 
derii^  tte  adjacent  fertile  Chinese  provinces.  Their  mihtary  and  political 
power  was  consolidated  in  the  12th  century,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  "Empire  of  the  Great  Moguls."  Under  Genghiz  Khan,  in  the 
early  yeara  of  the  13th  century,  a  well-drilled  army  was  organized 
which  penetrated  the  Great  Wall  and  again  and  again  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  Chinese  provinces.  When  Genghiz  Khan  turned  his 
attention  westward,  he  conquered  most  of  Inner  Asia,  captured  Tabriz 
and  Tiflis,  and  with  bis  Mongol  armies  swept  westward  as  far  as  the 
site  of  Odessa.  Farther  north,  Moscow  was  captured,  then  Nijni 
Novgorod ;  Poland  was  ravaged  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  Hung€iry  invaded, 
Budapest  taken.  Down  to  1914  prayers  were  still  setid  in  some  of 
the  churches  of  Galicia  for  deUverance  from  the  Mongols. 
DwHne  fli  No  subsequent  leader  equalled  the  exploits  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and 
after  periods  of  revival  imder  Kublai  Khan  (late  13th  century)  and 
Tamerlane  (14th  century),  the  Mongol  empire  fell  apart.  The  frag- 
ments are  now  divided  among  China,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Mongols  have  fallen  behind  in  the  science  of  war.  Their  weapons 
were  once  the  best  in  the  world,  their  people  had  great  endurance, 
and  the  nomadic  life  admirably  suited  them  for  wide  conquests  in  the 
grass  lands  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia.  Their 
arms  are  now  obsolete,  though  if  trained  by  the  Chinese  the  Mongols 
might  become  once  more  an  important  miliUuy  factor. 

Mongolia  is  today  under  Chinese  rule.  China  has  been  compared 
to  a  sea  into  which  all  waters  flowing  become  salted.    Ihus  she  has 
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Fia.  237.  Hauling  stores  to  Mongolia  through  Hannorhar,  Chihli,  fifteea  miles  north  of  Kalgaa 
on  the  road  to  Urga.  Typical  mode  of  trBiisport  over  large  parts  of  loner  Asia.  S«e  also 
Figure  242. 

absorbed  into  her  population  or  modified  by  her  culture  one  after 
the  other  of  the  dynasties  of  barbarian  origin  that  sprtmg  from  the 
region  of  Mongolia  north  and  west  of  the  Great  WalL 

Mongolia,  as  shown  in  Figure  25S,  is  the  largest  re^on  under  Chi-  Exteiit«f 
nese  sovereignty  outside  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China.    It  has  JJiun*^ 
nearly  half  the  extent  of  the  United  States.    It  contmns  the  great  "**** 
Gobi  Desert,  with  an  area  of  nearly  a  half-million  square  miles,  ex- 
tending 1000  miles  from  east  to  west  and  from  450  to  600  miles  from 
north  to  south.     It  has  no  permanent  through-flowing  streams,  and 
is  a  region  of  great  contrasts  of  temperature  between  summer  tmd 
winter. 

The  Gobi  Desert  is  not  everywhere  a  sandy  waste.  In  the  eastern 
part  between  Kweihwacheng,  or  Kalgan,  and  Urga  the  surface  is  flat 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  thick,  short  grass  that  supplies  excel- 
lent pasture.  Hiough  the  region  is  capable  of  rapid  and  high  devel- 
opment, there  has  been  no  marked  advance  in  Chinese  commerce  for 
^ty  years. 

The  Mongolian  realm  is  divided  into  Inner  Mongolia  and  Outer  cunMa 
MongoUa  (Fig.  231).     Inner  Mongolia  is  populated  by  two  classes,  »■"•*«*» 
the   nomadic  and  the  agricultural.     In  former  times  the  Mongols 
invaded  China,  as  noted  above ;  but  in  later  years  the  Chinese  have 
penetrated  the  region  of  the  Mongols,  where  they  become  not  only 
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agricultural  but  pastoral  people  as  well,  and  tliis  'with  great  success. 
Their  penetration  has  been  unusually  active  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Since  freight  is  always  from  twenty  to  forty  times  more  expensive 
fay  land  liian  by  water,  the  cost  of  cart  and  ciu-ayan  transportation 
across  the  vast  plains  of  Mongolia  is  readily  appreciated.  We  may 
also  judge  thereby  the  benefits  which  the  building  of  railways  would 
bring  to  the  widely  scattered  towns  that  form  the  chief  centers  of 
trade.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  land,  the  population  numbers 
only  2,000,000.  The  limited  resources,  the  scattered  and  thin  pas- 
tures, and  the  traditions  of  the  people  make  nomadism  the  rule. 
Large  numbers  of  Chinese  cart  and  pack  animals  come  from  Mongolia. 
It  is  estimated  that  100,000  camels  are  used  for  the  transport  of  tea 
from  Kalgan  in  northern  China  to  Siberia,  and  that  the  caravan  trade 
employs  1,200,000  camels  and  300,000  oxcarU. 

Mongolia  is  crossed  by  historic  roads,  important  in  both  former 
and  present  commerce.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  old  roads 
is  the  one  to  Eastern  Turkestan,  the  great  Inner  Asian  trade  route,  the 
main  communication  between  eaat  and  west.  It  has  a  total  length 
from  Peking  to  Kashgar  of  3500  miles.  For  much  of  its  distance' the 
road,  whi<di  passes  through  deep  and  narrow  gullies,  can  be  used  by 
a  single  line  of  traffic  only.  For  himdreds  of  miles  it  winds  throu^ 
depopulated  and  untilled  country.  It  crosses  mountain  passes  10,000 
feet  high.  Here  and  there  are  well-watered  oases  with  an  abundance 
of  vegetation,  and  with  prosperous  but  sleepy  towns.  The  road  is 
slippery  in  wet  weather  and  deeply  ravined. 

While  the  old  caravan  trade  of  China  dates  back  beyond  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  rich  trade  with  China  which  Russia  enjoyed  is  not  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  In  1689  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
China  and  Russia,  granting  to  a  limited  number  of  Russian  merchants 
the  privilege  of  trading  with  China.  Almost  at  once'there  was  a  Uvely 
traffic  between  the  two  countries.  Silk  and  tea  were  carried  across  the 
Mongolian  deserts  and  the  Siberian  steppes  and  mountains  into 
European  Russia.    A  small  Russian  settlement  sprang  up  at  Peking. 

For  a  time  there  was  an  interruption  of  this  trade,  owing  to  poUtical 
differences  between  the  two  countries,  which  grew  out  of  the  asylum 
that  was  given  in  Siberia  to  a  large  band  of  Mongol  robbers ;  but  in 
1725  a  new  agreement  was  reached  in  the  treaty  of  Kiakta.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  frontier  cities  of  Kiakta  in  Siberia  and 
Maimachen  just  across  the  line  in  Mongolia  became  the  gateway  to 
Chinese   trade.     Warehouses  and  caravansaries  were  built,  and  a 
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Fia.  238.  The  Great  Wall  at  Nankow  Pam.  Chins.  This  was  the  B>'eat  defensiva  work  built 
by  the  Chinese  to  keep  out  the  peopLe  of  Inner  Asia  and  speci6cally  the  Mongols.  From  Claj^ 
the  Oeoipaphicai  Secittn,  1S20. 

great  trade  once  more  developed.  All  Russians  had  the  right  to 
trade  with  China.  Cloth  and  hardware  were  brought  from  Russia 
and  were  exchanged  for  the  silks,  porcelains,  tobacco,  cotton',  and  tea 
of  China.  This  trade  continued  until  the  building  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  railroad,  whereupon  the  camel  commerce  of  the  overland 
road  rapidly  declined.  It  is  possible  that  a  railroad  will  be  huilt 
across  the  pass  throu^  Kiatta  and  the  ancient  trade  revived  in  a  new 
form. 

The  strength  of  fonner  Russian  influence  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  in  1911  Russian  agents  induced  certain  Mongol  princes  to  ask  the 
Czar  to  take  Mongolia  under  his  protection.  This  was  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  which  threw  China  into  a 
state  of  disorder  that,  with  many  changes,  heis  continued  down  to  the 
present  (page  514). 

THE  UNBULY  STATE  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

In  it3  later  aspects  Mohammedanism  presents  one  of  its  most 
acute  problems  on  the  northwestern  border  of  India,  where,  tucked 
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ugia^t-  away  in  tlie  heart  of  Asia,  is  Afghanistan,  a  small  country  of  unruly 
^^^  Mohammedans.  Though  weak,  it  has  hitherto  stood  between  the 
icoban-  two  slowly  growing  empires  of  the  Briti^  on  the  south  and  the  Rus- 
hiMtirim     aians  on  the  otxlh,  and  it  has  fought  thean  both. 

The  A^han  wan  of  1839  and  1842  were  followed  by  better  rela- 

tloDS  between  England  and  Afghanistan,  which  culminated  in  the 

treaty  of  Peshawar  in  1855.     But  even  after  this  there  was  only  a 

limited  admission  of  British  officers.    Afghanistan  wished  to  adhere 

to  the  policy  of  isolation. 

Btftkh  Thereafter  the  British  pohcy  was  one  of  inactivity  or  at  the  most 

^^^^     of  petty  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  until  Bussian  suc- 

tM  cesses  in  Turkestan  (1875)  forced  England  to  frame  a  new  policy  in 

which  Afghanistan  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  border  country  to  India 

but  as  a  possible  avenue  of  Russian  advance.    The  British  had  eitb^ 

to  contnd  Afghanistan  or  to  endure  the  Afghan  raids  of  the  warlike 

and  independent  tribes  bordering  the  Punjab  in  northern  India. 

AfijMB  Afghanistan  has  been  called  "the  land  of  rocks  and  stones  and  san- 

£!'ri^fl     guinary  feuds."    Before  the  Afghan  hes  the  region  of  northern  India, 

bordw         which  he  has  long  coveted.     He  has  frequently  gone  down  and  raided 

the  plains   and  border  valleys.     He  says  in  substance:   "God  in 

His  goodness  has  placed  these  people  nearby  to  be  our  lawful  prey, 

that  we  may  go  down  and  reap  their  harvests  when  our  own  crops 

fail." 

It  was  in  1&14,  under  the  influence  of  a  fanatical  preadier,  that  the 
independence  movement  broke  out  in  its  wildest  form  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India.    At  one  time  the  British  had  to  employ 
850,000  Anglo-Indian  troops  to  subdue  the  country.     But  for  the 
refusal  of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  to  join  in  a  Holy  War,  the  whole 
of  Dcalhem  India  would  have  been  aJQame.    At  best,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  wildest  of  his  border  tribes  from  giving  the  British  oc- 
casional trouble.    The  latest  disturbances  on  the  northern  Indian 
frontier  began  about  the  first  of  October   1919,  when  a  band  of 
Afghans  some  three  hundred  strong  ambushed  a  British  column. 
Rather  heavy  fighting  on  the  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan  firontiers, 
involving  principally  the  Wazirs,  has  been  reported  a  number  of  times 
since  then, 
ordir,  Am        Afghanistan  can  keep  its  independence  only  if  it  becomes  more 
551^^^      orderly.     The  right  of  a  people  to  be  independent  depends  upon 
Mnmut       ability  to  police  its  own  frontiers,  to  prevent  its  land  from  becoming 
frMdom        a  base  of  operations  for  raids  on  the  people  of  a  peaceful  neighbor, 
and  to  observe  treaty  obligations. 
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The  question  of  the  independence  of  disorderly  peoples  deserves  a 
moment's  further  consideration,  for  to  a  marked  degree  it  affects 
international  policy  in  critical  places.  For  example,  in  1862  France 
got  by  treaty  the  right  to  support  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Mtiskat.  This  has  enabled  unscmpuloiis  merchants  to  raise  the 
French  flag  on  Arab  and  Indian  saiUng  vessels,  and  thus  to  get  guns 
and  ammunition  into  Afghanistan,  by  way  of  Djibouti  (in  French 
Somaliland)  to  Maskat  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Persian  Balu- 
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chistan,  thereby  furnishing  the  means  of  raising  those  perpetual 
border  revolts  against  British  rule  that  may  some  day  lead  to  a  Mo- 
hammedan rebellion  in  India. 

It  was  in  the  same  way  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  given  the 
United  States  by  shipments  of  German  arms  into  Mexico  when  the 
United  States  was  in  armed  dispute  with  that  country  in  1916. 
In  the  past  English  merchants  have  carried  arms  to  Morocco  for  the 
Moors  to  use  against  the  French  and  SpEinish,  and  to  Madagascar  for 
the  use  of  the  Hovas  against  the  French.  Some  of  the  small  turbu- 
lent states  would  probably  have  been  taken  over  long  ago  by  \he 
great  powers  if  it  were  not,  as  all  the  world  Itnows,  that  the  powers 
are  jealous  of  each  other  and  hitherto  have  expected  to  profit  by  dis- 
order. A  great  deal  of  the  turbulence  is  caused  by  merchants  of 
these  same  big  powers  who  find  their  trade  in  arms  profitable  in  spite 
of  all  the  risks  of  capture  and  confiscation. 

THE  TIBErrAN  HIGHLAND 

The  area  of  Tibet  is  a  little  less  than  600,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  state  of  Texas.  It  is  a  land  of  exceedingly  lofty 
mountains  and  high  desert  tablelands  and  valleys.     Some  parts  of 
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FiQ.  241.     Near  the  border  between  Afghaniatan  and  BaluDhistan, 

the  region  were  not  known  until  recently,  one  great  section,  including 
a  mountain  range  theretofore  unknown,  having  been  explored  by 
Sven  Hedin  as  late  as  1906-1908.  Until  recent  years  only  Chinese 
representatives  were  permitted  to  enter  Lhasa,  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

In  all  there  are  about  S,000,000  Tibetans,  living  in  semi-inde- 
pendent tribes,  each  with  its  religious  leader,  called  a  Lama.  The 
chief  religious  ruler,  called  the  Dalai  Lama,  has  hitherto  lived  at  Lhesa 
in  the  royal  monastery. 

In  recent  years  British  interests  in  Tibet  have  become  more  im-  ' 
portant  becaiise  of  the  British  government's  desire  to  protect  its  i 
northern  Indian  frontier,  to  establish  trade  relations  between  the 
people  of  India  and  Tibet,  and  to  gain  access  to  southern  China  by 
way  of  the  more  populous  eastern  and  southeastern  sections  of  Tibet. 
The  Tibetans  have  always  opposed  political  and  commercial  penetra- 
tion on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  China.  Though  agreeing  in 
1893  to  the  establishment  of  a  trade  market  at  Yatung,  situated  in 
Tibet  just  outside  the  Sikkim  frontier  in  northern  India,  the  Tibetan 
government  later  authorized  the  tearing  down  of  the  boundary  pillars 
between  these  two  provinces,  and  the  building  of  a  wall  across  the  way. 

Fearing  that  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Tibetans  was  inspired  i 
by  Russia,  Great  Britain  sent  a  mUitary  expedition  into  Tibet  in  \ 
1903-1904,  under  command  of  General  McDonald  and  Colonel  Young-  ' 
husband.    The  latter  entered  Lhasa  on  7  August  1904.    The  Dalai 
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Lama  fled,  but  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Tibetan  representatives  which 
opened  three  places  in  Tibet  to  Indian  trade :  Yatung,  Gyangtse, 
and  Gartok.  Trade  wm  to  be  free.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to 
by  China,  Tibet  then  being  nominally  under  her  control,  and  in  1906 
she  signed  a  treaty  approving  the  Tibetan  treaty  and  promised  not 
to  let  any  other  power  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tibet.  England,  on 
her  side,  promised  not  to  annex  Tibet  or  interfere  with  her  adminia* 
tration,  and  in  1907  confirmed  this  position  by  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaty. 
AdHtiM  When  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  from  Tibet  in  1904,  he  first  took  refuge 

^u!d  Luna   ^"^  Mongolia.    From  there  he  went  to  Peking,  where  he  was  told  by 
the  Chinese  government  that  his  land  was  really  Chinese  territory 
and  that  he  must  subject  himself  to  the  Chinese  authorities.    He 
was  given  an  annual  pension  and  sent  back  to  Lhasa  in  1909.     Dis- 
orders occurring  in  his  country  just  before  and  directly  after  his  re- 
turn, liie  Chinese  government  sent  a  column  of  soldiers  to  Lhasa 
and  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India  in  1910. 
Conflict  of        Then  came  the  Chinese  revolution  in  1911  and  the  establishment 
^^*aiJ  of  the  Chinese  Republic.     In  1912,  Mongolia  and  Tibet  were  de- 
intaraita       clarcd  to  be  integral  parts  of  China.     These  activities  of  the  Chinese 
government  called  for  a  protest  from  the  British  government,  because 
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of  the  fact  that  England  bad  independent  treaty  relations  with  Tibet 
in  which  she  did  not  recognize  Chinese  sovereignty.  China  stopped 
the  advances  of  her  troops  and  declared  she  bad  no  intention  of 
making  Tibet  a  Chinese  province.  In  1S13  the  Tibetan  authorities 
declared  the  independence  of  Tibet,  and  Chinese  officials  withdrew 
from  the  country  in  October  191S.  Thereupon  delegates  &om  Eng- 
land, China,  and  Tibet  met  at  Simla  aBd  in  April  1914  arranged 
Tibetan  affairs.  These  representatives  came  to  an  itgreement,  but 
the  Chinrae  government  would  not  subsequently  accept  it.  It  divided 
Tibetan  territOTy  into  two  parts : 

(1)  Outer  Tibet  was  to  be  a  separate  province.  It  was  to  include 
the  province  of  Chiando  and  was  to  have  an  autonomous  gov- 
ernment, only  nominally  under  Chinese  authority.  Neither 
England  nor  China  was  to  interfere  with  internal  affairs,  but 
their  agents  could  visit  Lhitsa. 

(2)  Inner  Tibet  was  to  include  Litang  and  Batang,  and  was  to  be 
.mider  the  direct  contjol  of  China. 

Outer  Tibet  has  therefore  become  practically  an  independent  state  tim  m 
under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and  as  a  dependency  of  hers,  ^^ 
on  the  groimd  that  the  Chinese  government,  though  it  repeatedly  i 
sent  military  expeditions  into  the  country,  was  unable  to  stop  disorders 
that  in  turn  created  trouble  on  the  Indian  frontier,  a  source  of  diinger 
to  Great  Britain. 

To  avoid  those  minor  conflicts  out  of  which  larger  issues  grow,  Rwdfcw 
the  frontiers  of  Tibet  should  be  definitely  esttibUshed  as  soon  aa  tnaatn 
possible,  with  the  assistance  and  agreement  of  the  local  native  i"™** 
governors.    Neither  those  in  the  direction  of  India  nor  those  that 
separate  Outer  from  Inner  Tibet  have  been  fixed. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 

THE  FAR  EAST 

EnmpMB  In  readiing  for  the  commerce  of  the  Far  East,  European  powers 
MMb^^  found  themselves  confronted  by  two  established  nations,  China  and 
Japan,  whom  they  could  not  reduce  to  the  status  of  dependencies. 
Japan  has  maintained  her  sovereignty  intact  and  has  taken  her  place 
among  the  great  powers ;  China,  far  stronger  and  richer  potentially, 
but  actually  weak  and  now  disorderly  as  to  internal  government,  has 
uot  been  able  to  ward  off  the  repeated  encroachments  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  httle  diffi- 
culty in  achieving  complete  ownership,  for  the  primitive  inhabitants 
were  easily  subdued  or  won  over  by  the  Europeans.  Objects  of 
rivalry  at  first  for  their  raw  materials,  many  of  the  islands  came  to 
be  considered  important  for  their  strategic  value  also.  They  were 
regarded  as  an  approach  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  their  possession 
was  thought  to  be  essential  to  the  control  of  the  trade  of  eastern 
Asia.  Thus,  through  trade,  Europe  was  brought  across  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  ocetins  to  the  doors  of  the  Far  East.  Relations  were  at 
first  sporadic,  as  at  Macao,  near  Hongkong  (Portuguese),  Deshima, 
at  Nagasaki  (Dutch),  and  Formosa  (both  Portuguese  and  Dutch). 
Later  they  were  persistent  and  even  aggressive,  as  when  the  En^ish 
got  Hongkong  (1842)  and  the  French  by  successive  steps  (1863,  1864, 
1867,  1884,  1896)  established  themselves  in  Indo-China.  Each  ac- 
quisition furnished  local  subtropical  products  and  a  market  for  Euro- 
pean goods,  and  became  also  a  base  for  trade  conquests  farther  afidd. 

THE   CONTROL   OF   RAW  MATERIAt^   IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

o,^,  When  it  is  reahzed  how  large  a  part  tropical  and  subtropical  prod- 

ucts play  in  modem  industrial  and  commercial  life,  it  seems  natural  that 
it  should  he  the  policy  of  Great  Britfdn,  the  largest  trading  empire 
in  the  world,  to  get  as  great  a  share  as  possib'e  of  the  raw  materials 
and  trade  resources  of  the  Far  East,  and  she  has  pursued  this  poficy 
with  marked  singleness  of  purpose  ever  since  she  acquired  the  Suez 
Canal.  To  take  a  single  instance,  —  through  her  control  of  the  free 
ports  of  Hongkong  and  Singapore  she  has  made  London  one  of  the 
chief  world  markets  for  rubber,  tea,  spices,  jute,  gums,  and  hides. 
With  her  huge  war  debt,  trade  control  and  development  are  matteis 
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of  vital  importance.  She  has  the  banking  facihties  and  also  the 
commercial  experience  of  the  past  to  increase  production  in  new  lands. 
In  recent  years  the  trade  motive  has  also  become  a  more  active  factor 
in  Japan's  foreign  policy,  especially  in  relation  to  eastern  Asia.  These 
two  powers,  as  well  as  France,  will  seek  to  improve  their  financial 
and  ocean  transportation  facilities  in  the  Far  East. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  bou^t  the  products  of  the  Far  Hudia  as 
East  chiefly  through  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Germany.  Her  1^^^,^, 
annual  purchases  of  Oriental  products  just  before  the  World  Wm  cm  trade 
exceeded  $200,000,000,  and  her  exports  were  more  than  $100,000,000.  S'SS'*' 
The  largest  single  source  of  American  trade  in  the  Orient  is  Japtin  o^«"* 
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(total  of  nearly  $150,000,000  in  1913).  The  Straits  Settlements 
come  next,  Singapore  being  a  great  port  for  the  raw  materials  from 
the  East  Indian  region  —  tin,  hides,  spices,  rice,  fish,  tungsten,  and 
rubber.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  maintained  their  trade  ad- 
vantages in  the  Far  East,  because  they  have  their  own  ports  there. 
Americans  have  been  operating  chiefly  from  Manila,  which  is  not  a 
free  port.  It  now  htis  large  modern  piers  and  extensive  warehouses, 
and  were  it  to  become  a  free  port,  it  would  have  an  enormous  influence 
in  developing  the  wealth  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Phihppines.  In  the 
past  twenty  years  American  trade  with  the  PhiUppiaes,  chiefly  in  hemp, 
sugar,  vegetable  oils,  and  tobacco,  has  risen  to  $50,000,000  yeariy. 

RACIAL  FACTOIta 

sacui  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  the  world's  racial  problems  readi 

ta SeFM     ^^^  present  climax  of  intensity ;  here  the  white  race  comes  into  con- 
*■«  tact  with  the  yeUow  race,  a  part  of  which  —  the  Japanese  —  is  striv- 

ing to  win  assent. to  the  principle  of  race  equahty.  The  differences 
between  the  two  races  in  mode  of  life  and  ideals,  and  even  in  religion, 
are  very  great,  and  there  is  no  tendency  among  them  toward  inter- 
marriage. In  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  there  are 
special  laws  restricting  immigration  of  Chin^  and  Japanese.  The 
immigration  question  has  become  acute  in  British  Columbia  and 
California,  where  the  Japanese  birth  rate  is  rather  high  and  where, 
even  without  immigration,  there  is  danger  that  the  Japanese  problem 
may  have  a  serious  outcome,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  bitter 
feeUng  Eunong  the  labor  unions,  the  unorganized  laboring  men,  and 
the  landowners. 

A  number  of  colonies  of  Japanese  rice  farmers  live  on  the  coast 

of  Brazil  and  there  is  a  colony  in  Lower  California,  Mexico.    In  Sao 

Paulo,  Brazil,  where  laborers  on  the  coffee  plantations  grew  scarce 

during  the  World  War,  there  was  increased  Japanese  immigration, 

encouraged  by  subsidies  from  Japan  and  the  welcome  of  the  Braziliim 

government.    There  are  now  20,000  Japanese  labOTers  in  Sao  Paulo 

alone,  of  whom  4000  own  coffee  plantations. 

Tmivuj         I"  Europe,  where  comparatively  crowded  lands  do  not  tempt 

•^J"*-        immigration  from  the  Far  East,  the  problem  of  the  yellow  race 

srantato      Scarcely  exists.    The  harsh  climate  of  northern  Europe,  as  con- 

sraaem       trasted  with  the  relatively  mild  climate  of  Japan,  also  has  a  deter- 

ei«Mt««       rent  effect.     The  tendency  of  the  Japanese  is  to  move  into  the  warmer 

belts,  like  California,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  (Fig.  257).    This 

tendency  causes  some  of  the  people  of  Australia  to  be  apprehensive 
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lest  large  numbers  of  Japanese  may  setlle  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Polynesia  and  become  their  miwelcome  neighbors  (Fig.  257  and 
related  text,  page  536).  It  is  argued  that  the  Japanese  multiply  so 
rapidly  and  live  so  cheaply  that  they  drive  out  the  white  workman 
wherever  they  compete  with  him  on  equal  terms. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  in  1919,  the  Japanese  plenipo-  F.iinnai 
tentiaries  long  insisted  tiiat  restrictions  of  immigration  based  on  'S^f?l 
race  should  be  finally  removed  the  world  over,  but  to  this  proposi-  Mom 
tion  the  other  powers  would  not  ^ve  their  consent.  eqwiitj 

(A)  The  Rise  of  Japan  to  the  Rank  of  a  World  Power 
When  Japan  was  still  a  kind  of  hermit  kingdom,  both  her  foreign  jftpu  until 
and  her  internal  problems  were  simple.    By  centuries  of  experiment,  '^^  ' 
life  had  become  adjusted  to  resources.    Her  people  lived  apart  from  unctban 
the  rest  of  the  world.    For  more  than  two  centudes  before  Com- 
modore Perry's  visit  to  Japan,  her  sole  point  of  contact  with  western 
nations  was  a  single  trading  station  on  the  island  of  Desbima  opposite 
Nagasaki,  where  there  was  a  limited  commerce  with  the  Dutch. 


!   OF    JAPAN 

It  was  in  185S  that  the  United  States  government  sent  Commo- 
dore Perry  with  an  American  fleet,  demanding  Japanese  protection 
for  American  sailors  and  property  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  pei^ 
mission  for  American  ships  to  use  Japanese  ports  as  a  base  for  food 
or  for  trade.  The  Perry  expedition  forced  Japan  into  the  current  of 
modem  international  life. 

After  1868  Japan  modified  her  political  and  social  institutions  in  luutieai 
what  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  radical  change  of  its  kind  ^^Jtli- 
that  has  ever  occmred  in  the  world's  history.    The  basis  of  Japanese  ^Ijj^'** 
social  and  military  organization  had  been  feudalism.    In  1868  the  sys-  oi  japu 
tem  was  abolished  by  revolution,  and  a  national  spirit  sprang  up  that 
was  to  be  used  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  empire-building.    The 
first  railroad  was  begun  in  1870 ;  today  there  are  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand miles  of  rail.    In  1872,  military  service  became  universal  and 
obligatory.    A  constitution  was  granted  in  1889,  and  Parliament  met 
for  the  first  time  in  1890. 

It  was  just  in  the  midst  of  this  process  of  modernization  that  Japan 
consolidated  her  island  possessions.  In  1875  she  got  from  Russia 
the  Kurile  Islands,  thus  rounding  out  her  domain  on  the  north.  In 
exchange  she  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  the 
southern  half  of  which  was  again  recovered  in  1905 ;   the  northern 
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Fia.  244.  The  field  of  Japanese  ownership  &iid  mflueucQ  in  eastera  Ama.  Kay  to  numberB : 
1,  Boutbem  China;  2,  Shantung:  3,  Mongcdia;  4,  S»kiialin  (ineet) ;  6,  Manchuria  (military  oc- 
cupation foUowing  the  war)-  A  portion  of  the  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  sppean 
in  the  upper  righl-hand  oocner  of  the  main  map. 
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half  is  occupied  at  the  present  time.  In  1876  she  seized  the  liukiu 
Islands,  which  extend  southward  almost  to  Formosa.  In  1895  as  a 
result  of  her  war  with  China  she  won  Formosa,  the  richest  of  her 
island  prizes,  with  a  population  of  3,650,000.  Her  island  empire 
fringes  the  coastof  Asia  for  SOOO  miles  and  embraces  an  area  of  261,000 
square  miles. 

The  merchants  of  Japan  turned  to  overseas  trade  and  her  business 
men  began  to  manufacture  articles  of  commerce.  At  the  present  time 
the  Japanese  trader  can  be  found  everywhere  through  the  East,  from 
Sumatra  and  Singapore  up  through  the  Philippines  and  in  all  the 
open  ports  of  the  coast  of  China.  Japanese  banks  and  warehouses 
sprang  up  in  India  during  the  World  War,  and  Japanese  merchants 
went  in  numbers  into  the  Malay  States,  buying  up  rich  concessions. 
Japan's  commerce  with  Siam  doubled  during  the  '^ar,  and  in  the 
same  period  she  increased  her  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  five- 
fold. In  New  Zealand  the  Japanese  have  won  over  the  former  trade 
of  (jennany  and  have  taken  away  much  of  British  trade  also.  A  fleet 
of  Japanese  stetimers  makes  regular  runs  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
and  another  fleet  plies  between  Japan  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Japanese  trade  expansion  on  a  huge  scale  in  southern  Asia, 
the  Far  East,  and  the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  really  marvelous  economic 
consequences  of  the  World  War. 

EXPANSION  TOWARD   THE  UAINIAND  OF  ASIA 

The  rise  of  Japan  to  the  rank  of  a  world  power  was  marked  by  Two  mod- 
two  wars  in  which  she  won  striking  military  victories :  the  war  with  JJJl,^ 
China  in  1894-1895  and  the  war  with  Russia  in  1904-1905.    But  at  J*i« 
the  dose  of  the  first  war  Japan's  military  success  was  followed  by 
diplomatic  humihation.    She  had  driven  the  Chinese  out  of  Korea, 
invaded  Manchuria,  and  occupied  the  Liao-tung  peninsula.    China 
hurriedly  agreed  to  make  peace,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki, 
April  1895,  she  ceded  Port  Arthur  (Fig.  244),  the  Liao-tung  peninsula, 
Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores  Islands  (west  of  Formosa)    o  Japan ; 
she  further  agreed  to  pay  a  large  indemnity  and  to  recognize  the 
complete  independence  of  Korea. 

It  seemed  that  at  last  Japan  stood  firmly  planted  on  the  mainland  jkpaa  wm. 
with  an  outlet  for   her  rapidly  growing  population.     But  Russia  J^^,^ 
stepped  in  and  combined  with  two  other  western  nations  —  France  ' 
and  Germany  —  to  compel  the  eastern  nation  to  give  up  Port  Arthur  i 
and  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  and  withdraw  from  the  mainland,  on 
the  ground  that,  near  Peking,  Japan  would  be  a  menace  to  the  peace 
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of  the  Orient.  All  parties  in  Japan  now  began  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  could  strike  at  Russia. 

But  the  great  powers  were  thinking  much  of  themselves,  their  trade 
privileges  and  possible  yellow  hegemony,  and  very  little  of  China, 
when  tiiey  bade  Japan  leave  the  mainland  of  Asia.  In  1897  Germany 
sent  a  fleet  to  China,  ostensibly  because  two  Giennan  missionaries  had 
been  murdered  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  As  a  result  China  was 
compelled  to  give  Germany  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  of  the  fine  har- 
bor of  Eiaochow  and  a  surrounding  area  of  more  than  250  square 
miles,  besides  large  commercial  privileges  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung, which  has  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,000  Chinese  (Fig.  846). 

Russia  also  seized  the  opportunity  of  robbing  a  weakened  China. 
It  seemed  clear  that  she  intended  ultimately  to  annex  the  whole  of 
the  great  provipce  of  Manchuria.  For  the  time  being  she  took  a 
twenty-five  year  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  from  which  she  had  driven 
Japan  by  diplomatic  weapons  in  1896.  England  acquired  Wei-hai- 
wei  on  much  the  same  terms.  China  was  forced  to  open  a  number 
of  additional  treaty  ports  and  to  permit  foreign  capitalists  to  build 
railroads  and  develop  mines.  Weak,  paciiistic,  rich,  undeveloped, 
China  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  class  as  Africa ;  the  powers  seemed 
to  regard  the  country  as  so  much  booty  to  be  divided  among  them- 
selves. 

Then  in  1902,  for  the  first  time  in  modem  history,  an  Asiatic  power 
— Japan  -^  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  a  European  power — Great 
Britain  —  on  terms  of  virtual  equality.  This  meant  that  in  the 
impending  war  with  Russia,  who  was  constantly  adding  to  her  armed 
forces  in  Manchuria  and  about  Port  Arthur,  Japan  would  have  the 
help  of  Great  Britain  if  any  other  power  came  to  the  help  of  Rus^.' 

In  February  1904  the  Russo-Japanese  War  began,  to  last  until 
September  1905.  It  was  closed  by  tbe  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  named 
after  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  jjeace  delegates  as- 
sembled on  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt.  Japan  had  gained 
wisdom  as  a  result  of  her  previous  experience  with  the  great  powers, 
and  pressed  insistently  for  territorial  advantages ;  Rus«a  was  made 
to  recognize  Japim's  paramount  interest  in  Korea,  though  that 
country  was  to  be  independent;  Russia  transferred  to  Japan  her 
rights  at  Port  Arthur  and  in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  and  evacuated 
Manchuria  and  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin. 

In  July  1916  the  Japanese  and  Russian  governments  signed  a 
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treaty  which  was  practically  an  alliance.  By  this  treaty  Russia  rec- 
ogiuzed  Japan's  rights  over  the  bulk  of  China,  while  Japan  recog- 
nized Riissia'a  special  interests  in  China's  western  territory,  espe- 
cially Mongolia  and  Turkestan.  While  this  treaty  has  no  present 
force  owing  to  the  political  disorganization  of  Russia,  it  is  important 
as  one  step  in  Japan's  long  and  hard  stru^le  to  force  recognition  of 
her  alleged  special  rights  in  China.  By  acts  such  as  these  Japan  was 
to  outdo  the  western  powers  in  the  penetration  of  China  and  the 
winning  of  q)ecial  privileges. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Japan  entered  the  Chinese  field,  other  nations  ndic; 
had  won  special  privileges  there  without  arousing  acute  anxiety  in  optnDoor 
the  United  States  government.  But  so  comprehensive  were  the  claims 
of  the  Japanese,  so  aggressive  their  methods,  so  favorable  their  geo- 
graphicaJ  relations,  and  so  marked  their  racial  advantages,  that  the 
full  import  of  a  foreign  penetration  of  China  was  quickly  realized  in 
America.  China  being  weak  and  her  ofi&cials  corrupt,  she  could 
always  be  made  to  grant  concessions,  even  though  these  interfered 
with  her  domestic  life  or  threatened  her  territorial  integrity.  From 
this  time  forward,  the  United  States  indirectly  played  the  r61e  of 
the  champion  of  China.  The  Japanese  question  thereafter  was  not 
solely  a  matter  of  restricting  Japanese  immigration,  but  also  a  matter 
of  ending  the  period  of  unfair  commercial  rivalry  in  China  so  that  ter- 
ritorial rivalry  and  war  might  not  inevitably  follow.  Equality  of  com- 
mercial opportunity  was  called  the  principle  of  the  "Open  Door," 
a  principle  fraught  with  great  importance  to  the  world's  peace. 

Eventually,  by  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  of  1914,  the  policy 
of  the  Open  Door  was  modified  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  Japan's 
special  interest  in  China's  future,  which  some  statesmen  defend  as 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  the  West  Indies  and 
which  others  regard  as  a  regrettable  admission. 

RESULTS   OF   THE   WOULD   WAR  FOR  JAPAN 

In  the  World  War  of  1914-1918,  Japan  was  obfiged  by  the  terms  BrteMton 
of  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  come  to  the  aid  of  her  ally.    She  j.i'I.*'a^ 
took  Kiaochow  and  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands.     German  ^^-^^ 
New  Guinea  was  taken  by  Australian  troops,  German  Samoa  by  New  ot  1914- 
Zealanders.    German  power  was  thus  swept  from  the  Pacific  and  the  ^^ 
Far  East.    What  new  ahgnment  of  forces  would  be  made  by  the 
peace  treaty  P    The  war  had  made  but  little  drain  <hi  Japan's  re- 
sources.    By  contrast,  the  Russo-Japanese  War  cost  her  about  $1,000- 
000,000  and  230,000  in  killed  and  woimded.     Under  the  bounties 
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and  subsidies  granted  to  the  Japanese  mercantile  marine,  the  gross 
tonnage  increased  from  S55,000  tons  in  1896  to  2,300,000  tons  in  1919. 
Shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel  industries  have  grown  enormously 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  Japanese  merchants  and  shipowners  have 
invaded  evCTy  accessible  market.  The  results  of  their  enterprise 
are  extraordinary. 

Between  1914  and  1917  the  total  exports  of  Japan  had  increased 
tavli^  170  per  cent  in  value ;  to  Europe  143  per  cent;  to  America  181  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  her  imports  from  Asia  increased  63  per  cent; 
from  America  252  per  cent ;  from  Europe  they  decreased  61  per  cent. 
From  India  she  received  38  per  cent  more  goods  in  1917  than  in  1914, 
and  she  exported  thither  nearly  400  per  cent  more.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, Japanese  experts  and  imports  more  than  doubled  during  the 
war.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  markets  have  been  deluged 
with  Japanese  goods  —  clothing,  hardware,  chemicals,  jewelry,  toys, 
silk  and  cotton  cloth,  electrical  machinery,  porcelain  ware,  and  even 
hats  and  buttons.  Eastern  Siberia  and  China  are  commercially 
dependent  upon  Japan.  Korean  trade  is  now  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

Every  Japanese  resource  of  diplomacy,  of  industry,  of  financial 
power  and  tedmic,  has  been  organized  to  penetrate  the  trade  areas 
of  the  Orient.  In  the  same  period  American  trade  in  the  Far  East 
also  has  greatly  increased  —  with  Japan  itself,  with  the  Dutch  Elast 
Indies,  with  the  Philippines.  Upon  the  relations  of  these  two  powers 
in  the  Pacific  trade  redm  will  depend  la  large  part  the  futiu^  peace 
of  the  world. 

For  the  Far  East  the  principal  result  of  the  World  War  and  of  the 
peace  arrangements  that  followed  it,  has  been  to  turn  Shantung  and 
Kiaodiow  over  to  the  Japanese  for  an  indefinite,  or  at  least  tmstated, 
period  of  years :  in  other  words,  Japan  takes  over  Grermany's  forma 
possessions.  Japtui  has  sought  to  establish  herself  in  control  o£  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  thus  shutting  off  European  access  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific.  She  has  set  her  heart  on  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Shantung  and  of  the  tributaries  to  the  T^ng- 
tau-Chinan  railway,  as  well  as  the  railway  itself.  She  is  firmly  es- 
tablished at  Port  Arthur.  Peking  lives  under  a  Japanese  shadow. 
All  the  northern  gateways  of  China  are  sentineled  by  the  Japanese 
fleet.  Korea,  though  solemnly  promised  autonomy  in  1905  by  treaty 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  was  annexed  outright  in  1910. 

The  position  of  Korea  may  have  the  gcavest  consequences  (ot 
Japan  and  therefore  deserves  special  consideration.    For  centuries  the 
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country  enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of  sovereignty.  It  was  long  sub- 
ject to  either  China  or  Japan,  paying  tribute  and  acknowledging  its 
subordinate  position  by  treaty.  The  war  between  Japan  and  China 
in  1894  was  the  direct  result  of  competition  between  these  two 
*  powers  for  the  control  of  Korea.     The  Japanese  victory  was  fol- 

lowed by  the  proclamation  of  Korean  independence  in  January  1895. 
Korea  Meanwhile  Russia  was  advancing  into  northern  China.     Korea 

>uuMe  borders  Manchuria  for  five  hundred  miles,  and  it  Hes  between  two 
control  naval  bases — Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur  —  which  Russia  then 
owned.  Agreements  with  Japan  were  made  by  Korea  in  1896  and 
1898,  ostensibly  to  give  equal  opportunities ;  but  by  taking  advantage 
of  internal  pohtical  dissensions,  the  Russians  obtained  a  powerful  hold 
over  the  reigning  king,  who  from  1896  to  1900  gave  them  valuable 
concessions  in  timber,  fisheries,  and  ports  and  let  them  construct 
military  toads.  The  result  was  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and 
Korea  became  a  Japanese  prize  of  war.  Promised  a  civil  admin- 
istration in  1919,  Korea  is  still  in  control  of  the  mihtary  authorities. 
One  oppressive  measure  has  followed  another.  Domination  by  an 
alien  government  has  bred  resentment,  then  violence.  Japan's  every 
act  of  sternness  has  been  met  by  renewed  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Koreans.  Patriotic  societies  have  been  formed,  vast  public  protests 
arranged.  Asseissination  of  Japanese  soldiers  and  officials  has  led  to 
wholesale  retaUatory  violence  by  the  Japanese  mihtary  forces.  The 
material  improvement  of  the  country  —  afforestation  of  bare  hillsides, 
the  building  of  railways,  the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods  — 
does  not  offset  the  sense  of  humiliation  that  arises  from  the  daily 
interference  of  Japanese  officials  in  the  life  of  the  Korean  people. 

Corruption  and  weakness  are  the  historic  traits  of  the  Koreans. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  stand  alone.  The  price  of  their 
weakness  is  foreign  domination,  never  a  welcome  thing,  and  here 
especially  distasteful  because  of  miUtaristic  methods  of  control  that 
have  followed  outright  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan. 

CONFLICT  OF   CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  INTERESTS  AT  SHANTUNG 

cuseM  By  the  settlement  of  1919  (the  treaty  of  Versfiilles)  nothing  was 

restored  to  China  of  all  those  privileges  which  the  powers  had  taken 
away.  The  disposition  of  Shantung  (Figs.  244  and  246)  aroused  a 
feeling  of  national  disaster  among  the  Chinese.  Forty  miUion  Chinese 
became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Japanese  subjects,  though  Shan- 
tung is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  China  and  is  sentimentally 
and  historically  dear  to  the  Chinese.    They  speak  of  it  as  "the  cradle 
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Fia.  246.  The  prorince  of  ShaDtung,  home  of  40,000,000  Chinese,  reoently  pltwed  under  JapancM 
soveieigoty  for  an  indefinite  period.  Until  1914  Oermtin}'  bald  Uie  tertibxy  indceed  by  the 
broken  line  about  Eiaochow  in  lease  from  the  Ctuneae  govemmeat. 

of  Chinese  civilization,"  "the  Holy  Land  of  the  Chinese  people." 
So  great  was  the  feeling  aroused  in  China  by  the  award  of  Shan- ' 
tung  to  Japan  that  a  popular  boycott  against  Japanese  goods  rapidly 
spread.  It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  Japan's  trade  with  China 
was  reduced  80  per  cent.  Japan  in  Shantung  holds  the  economic  key 
to  the  country  —  the  railways.  At  Tsingtau  she  has  possession  of 
an  economic  gateway.  In  holding  both  she  stands  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Chinese  commercial  realm,  and  is  feared  the  more  because  she 
baa  an  organized  and  powerful  government  and  a  highly  developed 
industrial  system.    Strategically  her  position  is  no  less  important, 

Japan  has  agreed  to  exercise  no  political  rights  in  the  peninsula 
and  to  retire  from  it  at  the  end  of  an  unspecified  term.  The  great 
powers  have  the  opportunity  of  proving  their  sincerity  in  seeking  to. 
win  China's  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (which  put  Japan  into 
Shantung)  by  making  no  further  invf^ons  of  China's  sovereign  rights, 
by  developing  her  resources  on  terms  that  will  give  the  Chinese  a 
share  of  their  own  natural  riches,  land  by  demanding  for  the  foreigner 
no  unwarranted  special  privileges. 

Japan  has  further  agr^  neither  to  make  exclusive  eojnomic  use  of 
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the  port  of  Tsingtau,  nor  to  give  herself  or  her  nationals  the  benefit 
of  lower  rates  or  other  special  privileges  over  the  railways.  Japan 
secures,  however,  the  right  of  maintaining  a  Japanese  settlement 
at  Tsingtau ;  the  ownership  of  the  Tsingtau-Chinan  railway  is  to  be  a 
joint  Sino-Japanese  enterprise,  and  Japan  is  to  own  the  coal  mines 
tribuUiry  to  the  railway  and  to  have  rights  in  several  othrar  railways 
which  may  be  built :  this  much  is  legally  hers,  on  the  basis  that  these 
are  economic  ri^ts  once  held  by  Germany  and  now  forfeited  by  her 
to  Japan. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  Japan  can  successfully 
withstand  the  very  grave  temptation  to  make  her  economic  rights  the 
basis  of  a  quarrel  with  China  from  which  she  would  issue  with  increased 
poUtical  rights  in  Shantung.  Ihe  famous  "twenty-one  demands" 
of  May  1915,  made  upon  China  by  Japan  under  the  threat  of  war, 
have  not  been  forgotten.^  But  for  the  misgivings  aroused  by  them, 
faith  in  Japanese  policy  in  the  Far  East  would  be  stronger. 


Qsedafaf 
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THE  PRESSURE   OF  POPULATION 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  basic  causes  of  war  is  an  un- 
equal birth  rate  on  opposite  sides  of  a  boundary  line.  From  the 
great  migrations  of  history  down  to  the  recent  World  War,  men  have 
always  looked  across  their  international  line-fences  and  envied  the 
wealth  of  their  neighbors.  Grermany,  for  instance,  before  1914  had 
more  than  6S,000,000  people  and  France  had  less  than  40,000,000, 
and  their  areas  were  but  little  different. 

Japan  'm  today  in  the  situation  of  a  country  that  must  overflow  its 
boundaries.  Only  about  one  sixth  of  her  total  area  of  176,000  square 
miles  (including  Formosa,  but  not  Korea)  is  under  cultivation,  because 
so  much  of  It  at  the  north  is  cold  —  too  cold,  that  is,  for  typical  Japan- 
ese agriculture  —  and  a  lai^  part  of  the  rest  is  mountainous.  Her 
poets  sing  the  praises  of  Fujiyama,  but  the  mountain  cannot  grow  rice. 
Sixty-one  million  people  are  crowded  together  on  an  area  only  a  little 
larger  than  that  oS  California.  The  average  taze  d  a  farm  is  two  and 
a  half  acres. 

1  Ab  adginally  presented  to  China  on  18  January  19IS,  ihe  JapaneM  demaoda  were 
twraity-one  in  number.  By  them  Japan  waB  to  acquire  former  Gn^nan  righta  in  China, 
and  China  was  not  to  lease  any  part  <k  the  province  of  Shantung  tli  a  third  power.  Japan 
obtained  also  valuable  railroad  conces^ona,  the  opening  of  important  cities  and  towns  in 
Shantung  as  commercial  ports,  a  lease  of  the  southern  Manchurian  and  other  railways, 
special  trading  privile^^es  in  eastern  Mongolia,  and  mining  rif^ts  in  southern  Mancdiuria  and 
eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  as  well  as  other  valuable  concessions  in  mines,  railways,  and  harbor 
works,  China  agreed  to  employ  influential  Japanese  advisers  in  political,  financial,  military, 
and  poUce  departments     The  demands  involved  the  virtual  surrender  of  China  to  Japan. 
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Via.  247.  Sketch  map  of  the  populatioD  dentdt^  of  Japan  and  Ecvea  on  31  December  1913i 
according  to  data  supplied  by  N.  Yamasaki  of  the  Qeographical  Institute  of  the  Univeruty  of 
Tokyo.     Scale,  1 :  16,000,000.      From  JefFerson,  the  Otonravhiail  Smew,  VoL  2,  1016' 

Before  Japan  was  opened  to  European  trade  her  people  had  by 
long  experience  learned  to  be  self-sustaining.  They  cultivated  every 
available  spot  and  lived  frugally.  When  a  whole  people  has  practiced 
thrift  find  industry  for  many  generations,  it  acquires  a  stability  that 
gives  it  relatively  great  cranmercial  power.  With  the  growth  of  foreign 
trade  the  Japanese  were  able  to  export  some  of  their  products  and 
import  food,  with  an  immediate  improvement  in  standards  of  Uving. 
To  extend  these  advantages  requires  still  more  trade,  and  this  invites 
both  territorial  expansion  and  the  stimulation  of  industry. 

Social  and  economic  experimentation  are  the  natural  conseqpiences 
of  these  conditions  among  the  Japanese  people,  responsive  as  they  are 
to  the  progressive  thought  of  advanced  western  nations.  In  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  drift  of  the  rural  population 
to  the  cities,  where  it  beonnes  part  of  a  restless  industrial  class.    This 
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Fia.  246.     Japanese  TDlaee  and  sdjacent  farms  —  a  typical  scene. 

creates  a  lack  of  tenants  for  the  landed  proprietors.  Where  rural 
population  declines  one  may  see,  side  by  side  with  the  untilled  fields 
of  the  well-to-do,  the  tiny  garden  of  the  poor  farmer.  The  inevitable 
result  is  rural  discontent,  such  as  in  Europe  has  led  to  the  division  of 
the  large  landed  estates  (page  394).  Some  farmers  have  emigrated 
to  Hokkaido,  one  of  the  large  and  relatively  cold  n<Hlbem  islands  of 
the  Japanese  archipelago,  where  they  have  adopted  modem  agricul- 
tural practice.  Wishing  to  become  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of 
wool,  Japan  grants  annual  subsidies  to  farmers  who  keep  sheep.  The 
eastern  Siberian  realm  and  adjoining  parts  of  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia are  tiie  natural  fields  of  expansion  for  stock  farming.  With  these 
virgin  empires  in  her  hands,  Japan  will  let  go  of  strategic  points  in 
Siberia  only  with  great  reluctance.  She  is  still  in  possession  of  them, 
though  at  one  time  (1919)  she  had  agreed  to  evacuate  her  troops. 
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like  Gennany,  Japan  has  seen  her  coloiusts  go  out  and  swell  the  The  maiii- 
populations  of  other  lands.    She  desires  to  keep  them  together  under  ^  „  „ 
h^  own  flag,  and  she  can  do  this  only  if  she  provides  the  land  and  "^f**^ 
the  business  opportunities.   Therefore  she  has  looked  westward  across  jwmmm 
the  sea,  where  she  beholds  fair  lands  thinly  populated.    Manchuria 
and  Mongolia  are  empires  in  geographical  extent,  far  larger  than 
Japan,  and  in  parts  of  them  are  fertile  plains  that  could  support  a 
dense  population.    There  are  vast  pastures  for  the  production  of 
meat  and  wool,  two  products  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
become  increasingly  and  alarmingly  scarcer  in  the  world.    There  are 
oil  and  coal  and  iron,  fmd  her  supply  of  these  things  Japan,  with 
rapidly  growing  industries,  desires  to  augment. 

To  aid  production  and  industry,  Japan  has  recently  created  a  Domertc 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  plans  to  assist  ^i^JJ"^*' 
manufacturers  in  the  solution  of  industrial  problems  and  problems  of  of  indnsttr 
the  export  trade.    Hie  department  is  authorized  to  grant  liberal  sub- 
sidies.   Japanese  shipping  subsidies  are  €unong  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Great  shipyards  have  been  built  recently.    On  raw  materials  im- 
ported into  Japan  there  are  rebates,  and  these  enable  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  European  countries  and 
with  America  in  many  hues  of  trade  in  China.    In  some  cases  the 
government  actually  guarantees  a  certain  percentage  of  profit  on 
home  manufactures. 


rUTUBE  POUCY   OF   JAPAN 

In  forecasting  their  future  relations  with  Japan,  the  great  powers 
^>articularly  the  United  States)  find  themselves  confronted  by  these  J 
questions :  i 

(1)  Will  Japan  pu^  her  assertion  of  race  equality  to  the  point 
of  demanding  equal  treatment  of  Japanese  and  Amencans 
in  California,  and  of  Japanese  €ind  British  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  British  Columbia ;  and  if  ehe  does  demand  this, 
will  she  be  able  and  willing  to  go  to  war  for  it  P 

(2)  Is  her  "mainland"  policy  in  eastern  Asia  designed  to  carry 
the  Japanese  frontier  far  into  that  continent,  and  especially 
into  China,  with  the  object  of  gaining  special  privileges  for 
Japanese  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  white  traders  P 

(S)  Will  she  abandon  Shantung  at  the  end  of  an  indefinite 
period,  as  she  has  agreed  to  do  t*  And,  if  she  does  abandon  it, 
will  her  merchants  not  have  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  political 
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life  of  the  province  that  they  will  inevitably  be  brought  into 
conflict  ■with  the  Chinese  government  when  it  resumes  the 
exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights?  (Germany  promised  in  1864 
to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  Slesvig-Holstein,  and  Chile  promised  to 
hold  a  plebiscite  in  Tacna-Arica  after  the  war  with  Peru  in 
1879-1884 ;  both  failed  to  keep  these  solemn  promises.) 

(4)  Will  she  exercise  her  mandatary  in  the  Marshall  and  Caroline 
Islands  in  such  a  way  that  she  will  win  the  approval  of  the 
other  great  powers,  or  will  she  make  every  effort  to  remain 
there  without  supervision  or  even  under  the  criticism  or  dis- 
approval of  the  other  interested  powers? 

(6)  Will  she  develop  local  self-government  in  Korea  or  will  she 
continue  her  present  pohcy  of  repression  and  persecution? 

It  is  easy  to  reply  that  criticisms  similar  to  those  made  of  Japan 
'  might  be  made  of  the  other  great  powers  and  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  have  these  powers  themselves  g^ven  exhibitions  of  more  selfish 
ambitions  than  in  the  Far  East,  at  Japan's  very  door.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  Japan's  moderniza- 
tion dates  from  the  past  fifty  years.  She  has  the  forms  of  western 
civilization,  but  has  she  also  its  idealism  ?  For  side  by  side  with  the 
old  selfish  deplorable  policies  of  the  great  powers  there  grew  up  in 
the  modem  western  states  another  set  of  ideas.  Thoughtful  men 
saw  special  trade  privileges  and  imperialistic  national  policies  and  the 
oppression  of  weak  peoples  give  rise  to  war,  and  they  have  said : 
"War  is  a  fine  and  a  nobje  thing  when  men  fight  to  kill  ignoble  ambi- 
tions and  to  defeat  selfish  and  cruel  oppressors ;  but  is  it  a  fine  thing 
when  men  kill  each  other  for  dollars  and  the  pride  of  kings  and  the 
sport  of  persecuting  a  '  racial '  minority  ? "  We  are  not  sure  that 
Japan  is  of  this  mood.  There  is  a  powerful  militaristic  element  in 
hi^  places  but  little  affected  by  the  lesson  of  Germany's  defeat; 
there  is  a  sense  of  pride  and  ambition  characteristic  of  the  young 
rather  than  the  mature  nation.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  racial  ambi- 
tion mixed  with  that  pride  and  tinged  by  a  sense  of  the  humiliations 
of  the  past;  when  the  great  powers  gained  privileges  in  the  Far  East 
which  they  denied  to  Japan.  Finally,  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris, 
to  Japan's  chagrin,  decided  not  to  adopt  the  principle  of  race  equality. 
The  convergence  of  European  and  American  political  and  economic 
interests  upon  the  Far  East  will  probably  bring  Japan's  political 
program  and  the  ideals  of  her  people  into  great  prominence.  The 
Teal  test  of  her  diplomatic  power  and  her  idealism  is  yet  to  come. 
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(B)  China's  Immediate  Problems 
Cbina  would  not  sign  the  treaty  of  VersaiDes,  feeling  that  her 
rights  had  been  ignored  in  the  Shantung  settlement.    She  therefore 
confronts  five  major  problems :  ^  proueni* 

(1)  She  has  yet  to  make  peace  with  Gennany  and  to  complete 
international  or  diplomatic  arremgements  with  the  Allied  and 

.  Associated  Powers.  (However,  ^e  became  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  signing  the  Austrian  and  other  peace 
treaties  which  have  incorporated  in  them  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.) 

(2)  She  has  Japan  as  a  neighbor  on  the  mainland,  a  tiling  she  has 
dreaded  ever  since  1894  because  of  the  economic  stranglehold 
which  she  fears  that  progressive  and  ambitious  Japan  may 
secure,  in  pursuimce  of^her  "mainland"  policy  in  eastern  Asia. 

(3)  She  has  not  yet  ceased  to  fear  aggression  by  the  western  powers, 
who  have  idien  treaty  ports,  concessions,  and  territory  in  the 

gist.     (For  example,  Great  Britain  was  ceded  the  island  of 
ongkong    in    1842  after  the  Opium  War;     Germany   took 
Kiaochow  in  1897 ;  Russia  took  Port  Arthur  in  1898.) 

(4)  She  must  make  with  foreign  capitalists  financial  arrangements 
that  will  enable  her  to  develop  her  resources  in  a  manner  favor- 
able to  her  own  interests. 

(5)  She  is  in  the  midst  of  an  internal  political  and  military  struggle, 
the  end  of  which  is  still  in  doubt. 

How  came  China  to  her  present  unfortunate  passP  The  Chinese  i 
were  a  highly  civilized  nation  when  the  Europeans  were  still  in  the  , 
Bronze  Age.  With  her  external  commerce  dependent  upon  sailing 
vessels,  cut  off  by  high  mountains  and  deserts  from  western  civiliza- 
tion, China  developed  a  culture  much  higher  than  that  of  surrounding 
countries.  She  was  a  civilized  nation  in  contrast  to  the  barbarians 
on  her  frontiers.  Japan  borrowed  much  from  her.  But  the  Chinese 
were  isolated  and,  following  Confucius,  their  greatest  philosopher, 
extremely  pacifistic.  The  Chinese  despised  the  "foreign  devils"; 
they  desired  to  be  left  alone.  All  of  this  might  be  sound  philosophy 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  would  leave  them  alone  in  return. 

*  Besides  tbese  five,  China  still  has  her  opium  problem.  By  the  treaty  which  closed  the 
Opium  War  with  England  (1842)  the  opium  trade  wa«  restricted  and  later  abolished,  but 
the  iUicit  introduction  of  opium  and  morphia  continues,  ti)  the  greet  harm  of  the  people. 
For  example,  at  Macao  the  Portuguese  permit  trade  in  opium  and  the  use  of  opimn. 
By  the  Opium  Convention  of  1912  the  powers  were  to  put  further  and  more  stringent  re- 
strictions upon  the  opium  trade,  and  the  Third  International  Opium  Conference  of  1914 
sou^t  means  of  putting  the  Convention  in  operation.  The  war  interrupted  the  termina- 
tion of  effective  arrangements,  but  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  if  signed  by  China,  provides 
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ECONOMIC  PENETRATION  OF  CHINA  BY  FOREIGN  POWERS 

The  economic  ad- 
vances of  outside  na- 
tions have  penetrated 
the  whole  economic  life 
of  China.  With  strong 
navies  and  a  detennined 
-pohcy  these  nations  de- 
mand and  get  "rights," 
concessions,  exemp- 
tions, franchises,  almost 
innumerable.  They 
have  established  open 
porta  (page  511),  super- 
vised the  use  of  bor- 
rowed  money,    sought 

Fio,   24S.     The  area  of  China  compared  with   (he   United  ■•-..■                   .1 

States.     Note  the  length  of  ths  Great  WaU.     The  key  in  the  aommiStratiVe     COntfOl 

lower  left-haad  oorDei  will  aerre  to  locate  a  few  Atneiicui  gf      territorv      adiaCCnt 

oitiee  for  comparison,  , 

to  the  TEiilways  over 
which  they  have  practically  sovereign  control,  secured  exclusive 
exploitation  privileges,  exempted  themselves  from  Chinese  taxes  on 
imported  material,  and  even  maintained  separate  post  offices. 

It  is  the  great  wealth  of  China  that  attracts  foreign  countries 
to  her.  She  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  antimony;  she  has 
large  lead,  tin,  and  oil  deposits.  She  has  the  largest  undeveloped  iron 
and  coal  deposits  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  The  anthracite  coal 
deposits  of  Shansi  and  the  regions  adjacent  are  equal  to  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  is  at  least  as  great 
as  that  in  the  United  States.  The  iron  deposits  of  the  Hankow  dis- 
trict are  in  control  of  the  Japanese.  Those  of  Manchuria  will  almost 
certainly  fall  into  the  same  hands,  for  the  Japanese  are  specially  anxious 
to  increase  their  iron  €ind  steel  production.  Of  value  to  Japanese 
plans  is  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  government  to  granting  further 
concessions  to  foreign  capitalists.  The  Chinese  buy  the  concessions ; 
then  the  Japanese  buy  out  the  Chinese  owners.  In  1915  Japan  ob- 
tained exclusive  mining  rights  in  eastern  Mongoha  and  in  Shantung, 
to  mention  two  of  the  most  important  acquisitions. 

Between  1894  and  1898  the  struggle  for  concessions  reached  its 
climax  and  each  one  of  the  big  European  powers  got  its  sphere  <tf 
influence  in  China. 
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It  -was  as  if  the  Russians  and  the  English  had  just  seized  rival 
reservations  on  Long  Island  and  the  Jersey  coast,  commanding  New 
York  City ;  as  if  the  Engl^h  had  wrenched  away  Charleston ;  the 
Gennans,  Philadelphia ;  the  French,  New  Orleans ;  and  Cossacks 
were  garrisoned  in  strategic  points  throughout'  New  England.  It 
was  as  if  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railway  were 
manned  and  guwded  by  Slavs,  the  New  York  Central  by  Relgians,  the 
Pennsylvania  by  Prussians ;  as  if  the  Pittsburg  mines  were  handed 
over  en  bloc  to  an  English  corporation,  and  the  Russians  bad  exclusive 
mining  righto  to  the  gold  of  Alaska's  Yukon  region.    Bates. 

By  1899  the  process  had  gone  so  far  that  it  looked  as  if  the  princi- 
ple of  the  equality  of  commercial  advantage  in  weak  and  powerless 
China  w:ould  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  therefore  the  United  States 
attempted  to  establish  tbe  principle  of  the  Open  Door  (page  497). 

The  Treaty  Ports 

At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century  Canton  was  the  only  port 
open  to  Emvpean  trade.  By  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  which  closed  the 
Opium  War  (1840-1842),  the  Chinese  opened  five  treaty  ports  to 
European  powers,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  for  foreign  residence 
and  trade,  and  ceded  Hongkong  to  the  British.  Since  then  China 
has  opened,  or  has  been  compelled  to  open,  a  large  number  of  other 
ports.  In  Manchuria,  since  1900,  she  has  opened  a  number  of  treaty 
ports  under  pressure  from  Japan;  since  1898  she  has  voluntarily 
opened  a  number  of  desirable  porto,  with  a  view  to  keeping  than 
under  Chinese  control.  Of  this  class  are  the  towns  of  Chinwaogtao,  the 
winter  port  of  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtau,  the  capital  of  Shantung.  There 
EU%  no  foreign  concessions  in  the  voluntarily  opened  ports ;  in  them  the 
international  settlement,  or  "trade  quarter"  where  foreigners  reside, 
is  under  Chinese  administration. 

At  present  China  has  56  regular  treaty  ports  and  8  voluntarily 
opened  porto,  25  porto  of  call,  and  16  frontier  caravan  stations,  or 
marto.  In  agreement  with  the  twenty-one  demands  presented  by 
Japan  to  China  in  1915,  China  promised  to  open  additional  porto  in 
Shantung  and  in  eastern  Inner  Mongolia  (Fig.  251). 

Great  Britain  has  concessions  at  a  number  of  places ;  for  example, 
Amoy,  Canton,  Hankow,  Tientoin,  and  Shanghai  (Fig.  251).  Japan 
has  concessions  at  Amoy,  Foochow,  Hangchow,  Hankow,  Newchwang, 
and  Tientoin.  Russia  had  concessions  at  Hankow,  Newchwang  and 
Tientoin ;  France  at  Canton,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin.  The 
United  States  has  given  up  practically  all  ito  concessions-  Belgium 
and  Italy  have  concessions  at  Tientoin;  and  Germany  and  Austria- 
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Hungary  also  had  concessions  there  which  were  surrendered  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  of  Versailles  (Germany)  and  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  (Austria). 

At  each  treaty  port  is  a  tract  called  a  "concession,"  where  for- 
eigners reside  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  They  levy  taxes  and 
special  charges,  build  churches,  and  own  w€U'ehouses,  paying  a  land 
tax  to  the  government.  Foreigners  enjoy  equal  rights,  no  mattCT 
what  nation  operates  a  given  treaty  port.  Foreigners  can  also  be 
tried  in  courts  of  tiieir  own  at  the  treaty  ports ;  that  is,  there  ia  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction.  Cases  between  foreigners  and  Chinese  are 
judged  under  the  law  of  the  defendant,  who  has  freedom  as  to 
counsel  and  'sapervision.  In  Manchuria  the  foreigners  live  in  so- 
called  New  Towns,  built  around  the  railway  stations  and  subject 
to  either  Japanese  or  Russian  administration.  The  ports  of  call 
differ  from  treaty  ports  in  that  foreigners  cannot  reside  there  or 
have  business  there,  and  all  goods  to  and  from  ports  of  call  must 
pass  through  a  treaty  port. 

The  treaty  ports  present  interesting  features  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  shipping  and  the  relation  between  foreign  and  native 
population.  We  take  for  illustration  the  port  of  Tientsin,  which 
ranks  third  among  Chinese  custom  stations  and  is  growing  in  im- 
portance. Of  the  trade  in  1916,  39  per  cent  was  under  the  Japanese 
flag,  33  per  cent  under  the  Chinese,  26  per  cent  under  the  British. 
Before  the  war  Germany  had  9  per  cent.  Of  the  total  population  of 
800,000,  the  Chinese  numbered  750,000  in  1914,  Japanese  1772, 
British  1530,  Germans  753,  Americans  542,  French  294,  Italians  93, 
Swiss  85,  Danes  74,  Austro-Hungarians  54,  Norwegians  15,  Portu- 
guese 6,  Spanish  4.  There  was  also  a  floating  population  of  about 
60,000  coohes. 

Unfortunately,  China  had  in  vogue  a  system  of  municipal  tariff 
and  other  transit  exactions  which  subjected  trade  in  China,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  to  great  embarrassment  But  in  1842  it  was 
arranged  that  a  certain  percentage  added  to  the  regular  tariff  of  the 
treaty  port  would  exempt  goods  from  all  other  dues,  no  matter  to 
what  place  in  China  they  were  sent.  Many  ports  should  be  opened 
up  if  the  vast  interior  spaces  and  the  mineral  and  other  resources  are 
to  he  effectively  developed.  With  the  opening  up  of  the  interior 
should  come  a  revision  of  the  Chinese  tariff  and  transit  dues,  now 
in  a  very  complicated  state.  Some  provinces  allow  goods  to  enter 
duty  free  (Mongoha) ;  some  have  local  rebates  (Memchuria). 

Tlie  treaty  port  arrangements  are,  in  general,  restrictions  uppn 
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Chinese  sovereignty,  and  there  has  been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  cmm'i  dih 
of  the  Chinese  to  discontinue  these  concessions  or  to  modify  them.  tt^fjS^^Ston 
Unless  the  Chinese  carry  through  the  reform  projects  ab-eady  begun  **  ^^_^ 
and  give  honest  and  reasonable  administration,  they  will  long  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  servitudes  that  are  now  imposed  upon  them 
in  the  use  by  foreigners  of  Chinese  ports  and  other  trading  centers. 

The  seizure  of  ports  by  rival  powers  was  accompanied  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  tributary  spheres  of  influence  which  in  practice  became 
commercial  zones  parceled  out  among  British,  German,  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  Japanese  merchants.  Not  having  free  ports  or  a  sphere  of 
influence,  the  United  States  carried  on  its  Chinese  trade  under  every 
form  of  handicap.  This  condition,  coupled  with  the  rivahies  of  the 
powers  already  estfiblished,  was  dangerous  for  all;  but  the  vested 
interests  had  grown  so  enormous  that  for  some  years  American  in- 
sistence upon  the  Open  Door  pohcy  had  little  effect. 

A  promising  measure  is  the  New  Consortium,  organized  in  1919.  Pim  tat 
It  is  composed  of  a  group  of  banks  and  bankers  from  the  United  ^^ui^ 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  formed  as  an  international  i«*rii»«n 
partnership  and  at  the  request  of  their  governments.  Its  object  is 
to  finance  the  development  of  transportation  systems,  highways, 
and  other  basic  enterprise  by  loans  to  the  Chinese  government. 
By  these  means,  it  is  hoped  to  preserve  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  and  diminish  international  commercial  rival- 
ries in  the  Far  East.  Future  concessions  by  China  and  concessions 
already  given  upon  which  substantial  progress  has  not  yet  been  made, 
are  to  be  pooled  with  the  oonsortiiun  so  that  the  four  banking  groups 
already  named  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  participation.  Japan 
sought  to  reserve  parts  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  from  the  scope 
of  the  consortium,  but  was  finally  induced  to  relinquish  these  demands 
except  with  respect  to  certain  branch-Une  railway  projects  in  southern 
Manchuria,  the  political  significance  of  which  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  fuU  importance  of  the  consortium  can  only  be  realized 
if  and  when  a  sound  constitutional  government  is  formed  in  China. 
Such  a  thing  does  not  at  present  exist.  The  northern  and  southern 
factions  are  still  at  war.  The  military  governments  of  the  provinces 
prefer  disorder,  and  this  calls  for  heavy  financial  outlays. 

INTERNAL  ADMINISTBATION 

In  1913  China  became  a  republic,  with  a  president  instead  of  an 
emperor,  but  she  is  not  yet  in  a  settled  state.  Her  interior  regions, 
like  Yiinnan   and    Mongolia,  always  unruly  because  more  remote 
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from  the  central  government  and  composed  of  far  more  independent 
people,  have  not  yet  accepted  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  between 
the  democratic  south  and  the  more  monardiically  indined  north  there 
has  been  taking  place  a  struggle  fateful  to  the  welfare  <A  China.  It 
is  nominally  a  civil  war,  but  really  a  contest  between  four  factions 
for  control  of  the  Chinese  people,  their  tax  system,  and  their  foreign 
pohcy.  The  group  in  control  of  Peking  is  recognized  abroad  as  the 
de  facto  government.  The  present  state  of  disorder  recaUs  an  earUer 
period  of  revolution :  the  Taiping  Rebellion  of  1862-1864,  in  which 
most  of  eastern  China  was  devastated,  with  the  loss  by  war  and 
fEunine  of  twenty  millions  of  people.  Though  China  abolished  the 
feudal  system  several  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  and 
concentrated  her  government  at  Peking,  it  was  not  an  effective  con- 
centration. Local  self-government  continued,  and  on  the  whole  has 
been  beneficial.  But  it  has  led  also  to  local,  not  national,  patriotism, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  lack  of 
modem  means  of  communication.  Such  conditions  favor  the  sepa- 
ratist policies  of  local  leaders  in  periods  of  general  disorder.  Until 
a  network  of  railways,  wagon  roads,  and  telegraph  lines  is  built  in 
China,  there  will  not  be  developed  that  public  spirit  upon  whidi 
national  solidarity  depends. 

In  view  of  the  bad  state  of  the  government  of  China,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  judicial  system  is  both  antiq[uated  and  corrupt,  two 
quahties  which  have  marked  Chinese  administration  for  hundreds  of 
years.  TTierefore  the  powers,  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  vested  in- 
terests in  China,  obtained  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  which  enabled 
them  to  try  criminal  charges  against  their  own  citizens  in  special  courts 
of  their  own  appointment.  To  restore  China  to  full  sovrareignty 
requires  the  abolition  of  these  rights;  but  the  special  courts  can 
be  dispensed  with  only  if  the  Chinese  codes  of  law  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure are  revised  and  simplified  and  honest  judges  are  appointed. 

By  the  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  China  (1903)  the  United  States  undertook  to  assist  China  in 
revision  of  the  legal  code  and  agreed  to  relinquish  extraterritorial 
ri^ts  when  satisfied  that  a  real  change  for  the  better  had  been  made. 
China  fho^upon  began  such  revision  in  1904.  Cruel  and  unjust 
punishments  were  abolished  in  1905.    Trained  judges  were  appointed. 

In  the  past  decade  bureaus  have  been  created  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  posttd  s^vice  and  education,  police 
and  constabulary,  in  an  effort  to  centralize  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment cmd  improve  its  civil  service.    The  army  has  been  drilled 
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Fio.  2E2.  The  deoaity  of  populBlion  in  China,  by  provincea.  Note  the  position  of  Shantung 
aod  Korea  and  compare  with  Ficure  244.  Based,  for  China,  on  atatistJca  in  the  SitUetmai^t 
Ytar-Book. 

by  foreign  instructors,  and  the  govermneat  has  bought  back  some  of 
the  foreign  railroad  and  mining  concessions. 

In  proportion  to  her  supply  of  important  raw  materials,  China  PDMitis 
has  the  smallest  railway  system  and  the  largest  labor  supply  of  all  e«wn«ww 
the  nations  Should  she  ever  become  industrialized,  her  industrial  and 
commercial  power  would  be  incalculable.  Like  the  United  States, 
she  has  lands  spread  from  the  subtropical  south  to  the  temperate 
north,  and  in  spite  of  her  great  population,  in  places  dense,  China 
has  undeveloped  t^ritories  capable  of  settlement,  as  in  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  At  least  two  thirds  of  her  population  of  400,000,000 
live  in  a  narrow  belt  relatively  near  the  sea.  Great  rivers,  valuable 
alike  for  irrigation  and  for  commerce,  cross  her  fertile  plains.  She 
has  ample  natural  harborage. 

The  rivalry  of  the  European  powers  in  the  field  of  Chinese  trade  neridon  ni 
is  likely  to  continue  unless  it  is  arranged  that  all  the  commercial  JUJ^^" 
agreements  between  China  and  other  coimtries  shall  be  discussed  openly 
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and  agreed  to  by  aU.  In  tiie  past  eat^  power  has  pressed  China  for 
special  customs  privileges,  as  in  the  tariff  on  overland  trade  between 
China  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Japan  on  the  other.  It  is  the  judgment  of  leading  statesmen  that  - 
China's  tariff  should  be  revised,  and  that  its  regulation  should 
be  in  Chinese  hands  and  under  the  supervision,  not  of  one  power,  but 
of  all  the  powei^.  There  was  held  in  1918  at  Shanghai  an  inter- 
national conference  which  had  for  its  object  the  standardizing  of 
the  customs  rates,  in  order  that  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  mi^t  be 
charged,  as  provided  by  the  treaties  of  1902  between  China  and 
Great  Britain  and  of  1903  between  China  and  Japan  and  the  United 
■  States,  with  the  possibility  of  a  higher  rate  to  increase  the  national 
revenues. 

i  TEEB  STBUOOLE  FOB  UANCHUBIA 

In  eastern  Asia  the  disposition  of  the  former  rights  and  privileges 
of  Russia  raises  questions  of  large  importance.  She  had  gained  rail- 
way privileges  in  Mandiuria,  £ind  was  fast  developing  her  Amur  prov- 
ince. In  the  struggle  with  Japan  for  possession  of  the  indefinite  zone 
between  China  and  Russia,  her  people  invested  capital  and  made 
settlements.  Until  Russia  finds  herself  again,  the  Allies  are  imwill- 
iog  that  her  property  should  be  turned  over  either  to  Japan  or  to 
China.  The  present  administration  of  the  region  is  divided  between 
Japan  and  the  Repubfic  of  Eastern  Siberia  (page  406). 

A  problem  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  E^ast  is  the 
disp<^  and  control  of  the  railways  of  Manchuria,  which  have  been 
powerful  political  as  well  as  economic  instruments.  They  serve  a 
region  d*  great  extent  which  has  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in 
eastern  Asia,  besides  iron  mines  and  timbered  tracts.  The  Chinese 
Extern  Railway,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long,  was  under  Rus- 
aan  pohce  authority  until  1917,  and  Russia  also  had  the  right  to 
exploit  certain  resources  —  for  example,  coal  —  along  the  line  of 
railroad  and  in  some  districts  outside  the  railroad  strip  as  well.  Rus- 
sia's daim  to  the  exercise  of  police  auUiority  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  region  is  infested  with  armed  robbers,  and  that  her  line  and 
equipment  could  not  be  safeguarded  by  Chinese  poUce. 

Russia  also  built  part  of  her  trans-Siberian  line  across  Manchuria, 
linking  it  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway ;  she  thus  extended  her 
influence  throughout  northern  Manchuria.  She  had  planned  to 
build  southward,  to  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  (formerly  Dalny)  ;  thus 
Dairen  would  become  the  real  ice-&ee  port  of  eastern  Iberia  and 
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Vladivostok  would  become  a  naval  base.  By  1&03,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Manchuria  was  practically 
under  Russian  control.  Then  came  the  war  with  Japan,  and  the 
Japanese  entered  southern  Manchuria  to  the  excliision  of  the  Rus- 
sians, at  the  same  time  adding  Korea  to  their  sphere  of  influence. 
This  forced  Russia  to  build  her  all-Russian  line  north  of  the  Amur. 

During  the  period  of  active  Russian  expansion  in  northern  Man-  tha 
chiiria,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  nominally  a  private  Russo-  ^SS 
Japanese  corporation,  although  in  reality  it  was  a  political  instrument  ^^^^y  *• 
of  Russia.     Russia  made  Harbin  the  administrative  center  for  the  pamnt  ~ 
railroad.     Harbin  is   naturally   the  economic  center  of  northern 
Manchuria,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wheat  and  soya  bean 
region.    Russian  railroad  officials  have  ruled  Harbin  and  the  railroad 
strip  as  sovereigns,  and  the  Japanese  have  copied  every  Russian 
invasion  of  Chinese  rights  in  southern  Manchuria   on   the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  over  which  Japan  has  control. 

Through  her  agreement  with  China,  Japan  has  been  able  to  exclude  how 
othCT  foreigners  from  railway  enterprise  in  southern  Manchuria.  She  ^Jf^^??" 
has  secured  contxol  of  blocks  of  territory  edong  the  line  and  also  of  the  emuu 
naval  base  at  Port  Arthur  and  the  commercial  port  of  Tfeiren.  The 
railway  officials  refuse  cars  to  Chinese  shippers  and  supply  them  to 
Japanrae ;  carry  Japanese  mail  and  refuse  Chinese  mail ;  and  give 
Japanese  shippers  rebates  to  guarantee  succ^ful  competition.  Aa 
the  railway  is  policed  by  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  cannot  prevent 
trade  privileges.  Finally,  the  Japanese  have  used  physical  force 
in  getting  control  of  valuable  properties,  especially  coal  and  timber 
land.  They  have  increased  their  financitJ  and  political  power  in 
Manchuria  by  depreciating  the  value  of  Chinese  copper  money  and  by 
demoralizing  the  silver  and  paper  currency  market  (Chinese  currency 
is  still  on  the  silver  basis).  Japan  has  also  obtained  railway  conces- 
sions elsewhere  in  China  in  regions  of  great  economic  value.  In  all 
this,  Japan  has  been  allowed  by  western  powers  to  have  a  free  hand. 

In  1910  Russia  and  China  signed  an  agreement,  ostensibly  to  re- 
store the  sovereignty  of  northern  Manchuria  to  China.  But  the  agree- 
ment really  left  the  railroad  administration  sovereign,  at  least  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  railroad  line  itself.  The  open  door  in  Manchuria 
is  therefore  non-existent.  Japan  is  growing  stronger  commercially 
throughout  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  districts  by  the  exer- 
cise of  privileges  wrested  from  China.  The  matter  is  the  more  serious 
because  the  region  is  an  agricultural  one  capable  of  rapid  and  high  de- 
velopment ;  it  is  needed  by  China  as  an  outlet  for  her  dense  popula- 
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ti(Hi,  and  she  has  repeatedly  but  ineffectually  tried  to  safeguard  her 
rights. 

The  Manchurian  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  drainage 
lines.  The  middle  Amur  and  Ussuri  are  boundary  rivers,  and  the 
lower  Amur  is  exclusively  in  Russian  territory,  while  the  Sungari  is 
in  Manchurian  territory  (Fig.  251).  In  1910  China  agreed  to  give 
Russia  a  privileged  position  on  the  Sungari  for  traffic  between  that 
river  and  ports  on  the  Amur  within  the  free  zone  of  the  boundary 
(50  versts,  or  33.15  miles).  Thus  Chinese  and  Russian  vessels  have 
in  actual  practice  exclusive  tfading  privileges  on  the  Sungari. 


GEBMANY  IN  SHANTUNG 

I  Like  the  oth^  European  powers,  Germany  sought  a  share  in  the 
land  and  trade  of  China.  We  have  seen  how  she  got  a  foothold  (page 
496).  Her  control,  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  complete. 
The  railway  was  protected  by  German  guards  and  a  German  postal 
service  was  established.  It  appeared  that  Germany  was  bent  upon 
a  poUcy  similar  to  that  which  Russia  was  pursuing  in  Manchuria 
or  the  French  in  Yiinnan.  Germans  also  undertook  a  system  of 
afforestation,  controlled  floods,  and  built  macadamized  roads,  forts, 
modem  harbor  works,  and  a  scien- 
tifically planned  city.  Schools 
were  established.  German  officials 
cultivated  the  Chinese  and,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  agreeable  re- 
lations with  them;  nor  were  any. 
attempts  made  to  colonize  Shan- 
tung by  German  immigrants. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  CHINA 

French  interests,  apart  from 
treaty  ports  and  mineral  and  rail- 
way concessions,  are  centered  in 
southern  China.  In  1885  France 
forced  China  to  give  up  entirely 
her  sovereignty  over  Annam,  and 
agreements  were  made  with  China 
for  the  regulation  ofthe  trade  be- 
tween Chinese  southern  provinces 
and  Tonkin,  whereby  goods  &t»ii 
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Tonkin  enjoyed  a  reductioD  in  tariff  rates.  By  the  convention  of 
1895,  France  also  obtained  special  privileges  for  railways  in  southern 
Chinese  territory.  There  was  thus  in  southern  China  a  railway 
penetration  under  French  guidance  comparable  in  its  objects,  although 
not  in  its  methods,  to  that  of  Russia  in  Manchuria.  The  pohcy  of 
the  French  in  the  management  of  their  principal  railway  in  Yiinnan 
(completed  in  1910)  was  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
region  and  to  close  the  door  to  other  European  and  to  American 
trade. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-TWO 

THE  PACIFIC  REALM  AKD  AUSTRALU 

Sigidiicaiice  The  wealth  of  India,  the  Far  East,  and  the  EUist  Indies  was  known 
«u*e »"  ***  Europeans  several  centuries  before  the  all-sea  route  thither  had 
lodiB  l>een  pioneered  by  Vasco  da  Gama  from  the  west  and  by  Magellan 

from  the  east.    But  its  control  could  not  pass  into  European  hands 
until  the  sea  route  was  discovered ;  for  the  land  routes  were  too  long 
and  difficult  from  the  physiographic  standpoint  and  they  were  beset 
by  incurable  disorders.    Illuminating  in  this  respect  is  the  early 
abandonment  of  the  Red  Sea  route  (which  was  taken  by  Covilham 
in  1487  on  his  way  to  India),  though  it  involved  the  crossing  of  so 
snmll  a  strip  of  land  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.    The  physical  geography ' 
of  Asia  helped  its  native  peoples  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the  world  until 
time  had  worked  a  mighty  change  and  the  European  became  indomi- 
table upon  the  sea. 
Tnde  focM      Once  the  key  to  Asiatic  trade  conquest  had  been  discovered,  west- 
««»u^'      ^^  merchanta  were  swift  to  extend  their  range  of  power.    Covilham 
A*""  and  Vasco  da  Gama  were  soon  followed  by  other  Portuguese  ex- 

plores, who  pushed  eastward  and  northward  as  far  as  Japan  (Pinto, 
1543).  The  Dutch  were  close  behind  them.  Spain,  with  tlie  Philip- 
pines as  her  chief  center  of  trade,  maintained  a  galleon  service  witli 
Mexico.  Japan  and  China  were  closed  empires.  The  focus  of  ac- 
tivity was  southeastern  Asia.  Long  after  their  discovery  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  were  counted  as  of  no  value,  and  the  mazes  of  is- 
lands and  archipelagos  of  the  vast  outer  Pacific  were  on  the  whole 
T^arded  as  mere  stations  for  supplying  food  and  water  to  the  mariner. 
chanKM  in  As  In  OUT  day,  the  subsequent  chapters  in  the  political  geography 
KM^^  of  the  Pacific  are  closely  related  to  the  general  European  conditions 
of  diplomacy  and  war,  and  for  our  present  purpose  need  not  be  de- 
tailed. The  vast  Portuguese  possessions  shrank  to  mere  footholds, 
as  at  Macao  in  southern  China,  and  at  Goa  and  elsewhere  in  India. 
The  Dutch,  though  ejected  from  South  Africa,  held  a  large  part  of 
the  East  Indies.  Spain's  sphere  in  the  Pacific  was  static.  Russia, 
as  a  result  chiefly  of  Bering's  expedition,  broke  over  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Pacific  and  planted  her  flag  in  Alaska ;  but  Siberia  was  too 
distant  and  extensive  and  Russian  commercial  organization  too  prim- 
itive to  permit  effective  penetration  of  the  field  of  eastern  trade  until 
tiie  modem  period  of  overland  rail  exploitation  in  northern  China. 
It  was  the  English  who  won  supremacy  in  naval  power  in  the  early 
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Fra.  264.  The  political  map  of  the  Pacific  in  1S14.  All  of  Germany's  possessiona  north  of  the 
equator  have  now  been  aaaigned  to  Japan  as  the  mandatory  power  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
and  those  south  of  the  equator  were  Bimilarly  assigned  to  Great  Britain,  to  Australia,  or  to  New 
Zealand,  including  the  island  of  Nauru  immediately  Boutb  of  the  equator.  On  account  of  its 
nearness  to  the  Philippines  and  its  value  as  a  cable  station,  the  island  of  Yap  has  been  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  United  States,  though  Japan  cluma  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1916 
with  Great  Britain  (page  522). 

colonial  period  and,  with  shrewd  foresight,  backed  up  their  great  uaeqnai 
diartered  trading  companies  that  were  for  long  thereafter  the  pioneers  5j^^^°  „ 
of  empire.  India  is  Great  Britain's  chief  prize,  but  the  power  <rf 
her  merchants  is  felt  in  every  port  of  the  vast  trade  realm  of  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific.  France  came  into  the  region  hesitatingly  and 
won  only  fragments  here  and  there  until  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century,  when  she  seized  Indo-China.  Germany  came  later  and  got 
less,  being  restricted  in  the  Pacific  to  relatively  poor  and  widely  spaced 
island  possessions ;  and  she  had  no  hold  at  all  in  densely  populated 
Malaysia.    Tlie  United  States,   though  winning  rights  in  Samoa 
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(Pagopago)  as  early  as  1839,  did  not  obtain  tangible  authority  tbere 
until  1889.  Hawaii  in  1898  and  the  Philippines  and  Guam  later  in 
the  same  year  were  the  succeeding  steps  in  a  belated  advance. 

Throu^out  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  large  European 
nations,  in  the  full  tide  of  industrial  organization,  sought  eagerly 
for  overseas  markets,  in  tbe  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  significant  that  during  this  period  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Japan,  the  two  strongest  powers  bordering  the  Pacific,  par- 
ticipated  in  the  division  of  territory.  The  United  States,  so  lately 
expanded  westward,  had  cheap  land  and  a  multitude  of  domestic 
enterprises  that  absorbed  her  energies  and  capital ;  and  she  sought 
extension  of  power  on  the  sea  only  when  foreign  trade  was  needed 
to  supplement  domestic  resources.  Japan,  who  kept  h^  ports  closed 
to  European  trade  until  1854,  pursued  a  strictly  provincial  policy 
with  respect  to  additional  t»iitory.  Her  interest  in  the  Pacific, 
once  aroused,  was  long  restricted  to  the  consolidation  of  island  hold- 
ings o£f  the  .eastern  Asiatic  mainland,  imtil  the  whole  archipelago 
between  Formosa  and  the  Kurile  islands,  with  an  extent  of  3000  miles, 
was  in  her  hands.  Thereafter  she  looked  toward  the  mainland  and 
its  readily  exploitable  people  and  wealth  rather  than  toward  the  outer 
and  poorer  Pacific  islands. 

With  the  spread  of  Japanese  settlers  to  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii 
and  the  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  her  overseas  commerce,  partic- 
ularly during  the  World  War,  Japan  sought  every  possible  territorial 
advantage.  By  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in  1916  die  was  to 
(^tain  all  of  Germany's  islands  north  of  the  equator,  and  Great  Britain 
all  of  those  south  of  the  equator,  in  the  event  of  Germany's  defeat. 
This  agreement,  confirmed  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
places  Japan  in  a  wholly  new  relation  to  the  western  powers. 


EXTENSION   OF  JAPANESE  POWER  EN  THE   PACIFIC 

Japan's  position  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  where  her  capture 
of  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands  (1914)  heu  placed  her,  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  naval  strategists  of  the  United  States.  In  earher 
years  the  defense  of  American  territory  in  the  Pacific  was  related  to 
the  idea  of  the  so-called  American  quadrilateral.  As  Figure  255 
shows,  this  consists  of  four  possessions,  widely  spaced :  Dutch.  Harbor 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska ;  Guam,  1520  miles  east  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  Hawaii,  2100  miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco ;  and  Samoci, 
1600  miles  northeast  of  New  Zealand.  American  concern  for  the 
means  of  naval  protection  in  the  Pacific  first  manifested  itself  about 
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fifty  years  ago,  when  part  of  Samoa  became  an  American  responsi- 
bility. There  were  added  the  Philippines  and  Guam  in  1898,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  in  1903.  These  possessions  cannot  be  protected 
adequately  save  by  holding  forward  bases  in  the  Pacific 

From  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippines,  is  al- 
most halfway  around  the  world.  To  defend  these  widely  separated 
areas  will  require  a  great  fleet  of  warships,  powerful  squadrons  of 
seaplanes,  abundant  coaling  and  cable  facilities,  and  large  and  power- 
ful radio  stations  at  strategic  points. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  area  Japan  has  now  thrust  a  long  finger, 
and  no  sooner  did  she  capture  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands  and 
turn  out  the  German  authorities  than  she  set  to  work  to  Japanize  the 
towns  and  local  industries  and  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
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strategic  points.  As  the  mandatory  power  under  the  League  (rf  Na- 
tions, Japan  will  be  expected  to  observe  certain  conditions :  the  islands 
should  remain  unfortified,  their  people  should  have  scone  measure  of 
autonomous  government,  the  rights  of  other  nations  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  there  should  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  equality  of 
trade  opportimity. 

Were  the  control  erf  the  Pacific  a  matter  of  strategy  only,  the  Jap- 
anese intrusion  might  arouse  hltle  concern.  But,  unlike  the  European 
powers  who  hold  their  possessions  for  trade  or  native  development 
of  E^iculture,  the  Japanese  are  themselves  tropica'  colonizers.  They 
form  half  the  population  of  Hawaii  and  are  spreading  into  the  Philip- 
pines. But  for  exclusion  aws  they  would  figure  more  largely  in  the 
population  of  northern  Austraha.  Their  ethnic  penetration  of  the 
lands  of  other  powers  is  favored  by  their  manner  of  living  and  the 
prime  necessity  of  the  white  planter  in  the  tropics  of  securing  ac- 
climated labor.  Such  penetration  will  inevitably  be  followed  sym- 
pathetically by  the  home  government  and  made  the  basis  for  claims 
of  equality  of  treatment  and,  in  case  (rf  successful  war,  for  territcoial 
'  control. 

Figure  S54,  with  text,  shows  the  status  of  the  Pacific  islands.  As 
commercial  assets,  the  islands  outside  of  the  Blast  Indies  and  the 
Philippines  have  only  moderate  value.  The  total  trade  of  the  princi- 
pal groups  in  1913  amounted  to  $40,000,000.  The  islands  assigned 
to  Japan,  by  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  have  a  total  population 
of  70,000;  their  foreign  trade  amounts  to  $2,500,000  and  consists 
chiefly  of  the  export  of  copra  and  phosphates.  They  are  of  great 
strategical  importance. 

As  coaling  and  cable  stations,  islands  are  important  if  placed  near 
^  or  on  the  direct  steamship  routes.  The  United  States,  for  example,  is 
interested  in  its  small  scattered  holdings  as  they  eissist  communica- 
tion between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  The  Pacific  cable  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  runs  from  Hawaii  to  a  relay  station  at 
Midway,  and  to  Yap  in  the  Palau  group.  From  Yap  an  American- 
British  line  extends  northward  to  the  Bonin  Idands,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Japanese  line  to  Tokio.  There  is  also  a  connection 
at  Yap  with  British  lines  to  the  Chinese  coast,  and  the  American 
cable  extending  to  Manila  has  connections  with  New  Guinea  and  with 
Menado  in  the  northern  Celebes. 

Islands  have  also  gained  in  importance  because  of  the  use  of  air- 
planes and  hydroplanes  in  modem  warfare.  The  innumerable  islets 
and  protected  inland  waterways  that  iibound  in  the  Pacific  furnish 
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ideal  hiding  places  for  submarines,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  use 
of  submarines  should  be  permitted  on  the  long  highways  of  commerce 
that  criss-cross  the  Pacific. 

If  these  considerations  affect  American  opinion,  how  much  more 
seriously  will  liiey  be  taken  by  the  small  nation  of  Australia  with 
one  twentieth  the  population  I  The  Austrahan  leaders  have  not  always 
found  British  stat^men  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  they  claim 
that  breadth  of  view  regarding  the  Japanese  question  is  possible  only 
in  proportion  as  one  is  geographically  removed  from  the  menace  of 
immigration.  Let  us  see  what  special  aspects  the  problem  wears  in 
the  white  man's  lands  of  the  southern  Pacific. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH   OF   AUSTRALIA 

There   are   two   British   possessions  —  Australia   and   the  Union  Ridai 
of  South  Africa  —  in  which  the  poUtical  problems  of  the  time  de-  JTaS^ 
pend  not  so  much  upon  the  physical  setting  of  the  race  as  upon  f*^ 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  tiie  exclusion  of  other  races.    In  South 
Africa,  the  problem  is  to  keep  the  black  within  the  limits  of  the  broad 
coastal  zone  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  him 
than  to  the  whites;  in  Australia,  the  problem  is  to  keep  out  the 
Malays,  the  natives  of  India,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese.    In 
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Fia.  2S6.  Population  m&p  of  the  world.  Ecwh  dot  represents  500,000  persons.  In  AuBtrHlia 
the  wbite  man  found  a  habitable  and  an  almost  empty  continent.  Distance  is  measured  in  tima 
as  well  as  'in.  miles,  and  modem  transportation  baa  shortened  the  time  of  ocean  journeys.  Onoe 
two  months  apart,  Australia  and  India  are  now  ten  days  apart,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Australia 
and  China  or  Japan.  The  migration  of  colored  labor  from  temperate  and  subtropical  India, 
China,  and  Japan  to  temperate  and  subtropical  Australia  has  raised  the  question  of  race  eidusiou 
to  the  rank  of  an  international  proUem.  Fioni  Finch  and  Baker,  AUiU  qf  American  AgHcuUure, 
1917. 
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both  cases  there  is  a  very  frank 
avowal  of  the  desire  of  the  white 
settlers  of  European  stock  to 
possess  the  land  as  a  heritage 
for  their  children. 

Up  to  the  present  the  people 
of  Australia  have  consistently 
followed  out  their  restrictive 
poliey.  Ahout  98  per  cent  of 
Australia  is  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  British  stock  or  their 
descendants  bom  in  the  com- 
monwealth. There  is  no  prob- 
lem of  ftureigners  entrenched 
in  the  comitry,  as  in  the  French 
Canadian  district  of  Quebec 
and  in  the  Boer  colonies  of 
South  Africa.    The  number  of 

Flo.  267.     The  heavy  line  endoseB  the  nroa  pro-  full-bloodcd     AsiatlcS    IS    VBTy 
pled  by  the   yellow  race  in   the   tropics.      It  has  ii  l    1.1  i_ 

BettJed  eicluBively  in  TSsioitB  roceiving  over  50  inches  smaLl,  prObabLy  llOt  mOFC  than 

of  rain  per  annum  (shaded  area).     A  mmilar  climate  QI;  niK)      fn      ^{i  Ottn       until      tho 

rrevaOaiQ  only  the  northern  part  of  Australia.       .  S^.UUU     tO     4U,UUU,     WlUl     ttte 

Chinese  in  the  majority. 

That  Japan  diould  have  come  into  possession  of  the  naval  station 
at  Jaluit  in  the  Marshall  Islands  has  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  For  the  station  is  almost  equidistant  from 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  the  nearest  large  port  of  AustraUa.  It 
is  about  2100  miles  from  Honolulu,  3500  miles  from  Hongkong,  and 
4000  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Japan  has  come  2000  miles  ne£u:er 
Australasia.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  Austrahans  that  this  approach 
means  the  beginning  of  an  invasion  of  the  warmer  lands  of  the 
Pacific,  whence  the  Japanese  would  exert  a  stronger  pressure  upon  the 
governments  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  be  allowed  to  compete 
in  labor  fields  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites. 

We  shall  do  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  internal  problems 
of  Australia,  because  they  have  some  important  international  im- 
plications. This  leads  us  first  to  consider  the  extraordinary  phys- 
ical setting  of  the  continent.  The  eastern  portion  is  mountainous 
and  receives  rainfall  from  the  southeastern  trade  winds.  All  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  desert,  save  for  a  small  district  in  the  southwestern 
comer  which  has  winter  rains  sufficient  to  give  it  better  resources, 
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Fio.  259.     Wheat  harvest  in  ioutbeaatern  Auatralia.  . 
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in  inches.     Where  there 

no  artedan  water,  graiing  is  limited  and  there  &re 

except  where  minee  have  been  developed,  as  at  Coolgardie  and 

Kalgoorlie,  350  miles  east  of  Perth.     Prom  offidal  Auslridian 

Tear-Book,  1919. 


and  a  strip  on  the 
north  coast  which  falls 
within  the  limits  of  the 
equatorial  rains  during 
the  southern  sunuu^. 

In  fact,  the  land  of 
Australia  would  be  far 
less  valuable  tluui  it 
IS  if  it  were  not  for 
the  great  artesian  belt, 
which  permits  the  pas- 
turage of  stock  far  from 
the  region  of  perpetual 
streams  (Fig.  260).  Dry 
fanning  has  also  helped 

F(o.  2BO.     The  probable  and  known  artesian  areas  in  Australia   V*  *^^^  "^®  inner  boF- 
are  shaded.     The  heavy  solid  lines  rcpreeant  giades  of  rainfall    der   01    the   produCtlVe 

--"^Srr^Z' belt  far  inland. 

The  population  is 
disposed  in  a  manner 
to  correspond  with  the 
rain  belts  (Fig.  S62).  Nearly  bcJf  of  Australia  is  uninhabited.  Only 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation.  Fewer  than  5000 
people  live  in  an  interior  area  larger  than  all  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  longitude  of  Denver.  Though  Australia  is  €is  laige  as 
continental  United  States  without  Alaska,  the  population  numbers  only " 
5,000,000,  and  the  average  density  is  less  than  2  to  the  square  mile, 
if  we  include  the  whole  area.  In  the  more  densely  settled  portions 
in  the  southeast  and  southwest  tbe  density  is  from  8  to  16  or  inore 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  In  a  belt  of  country  100  miles  wide 
along  the  eastern,  southern,  and  southwestern  coast  live  80  per  cent 
of  the  people.  The  population  tends  to  become  lu-ban  to  Ein  increas- 
ing degree,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  living  in  the  six  principal  cities. 

In  1901  the  Austrahan  Commonwealth  came  into  existence.  The 
separate  states  have  much  larger  rights  as  contrasted  with  the  cen- 
tral government  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
central  or  commonwealth  government  controls  immigration,  each 
state  can  confront  the  immigrant  with  prohibitive  regulations  that 
greatiy  hamper  him,  if  they  do  not  exclude  him.  The  different 
states  have  different  tests  of  eUgibiUty  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordi- 
nary rights  of  a  citizen  to  hold  whatever  property  or  engage  in  what- 
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ever  occupation  he  chooses.  The  Labor  Party  is  in  practical  control 
of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  circumstance  which 
heis  aggravated  immigration  difficulties,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  labor  unions  steadily  oppose  the  introduction  of  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  Indian  labor. 

Two  island  groups  that  lie  relatively  close  to  her  northeastern  coast —  tIw  Haw 
the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia  —  are  of  special  interest  to  ^•'^''•' 
Australia.  Following  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  1906,  France 
and  Great  Britain  exercise  control  of  the  New  Hebrides  tbrou^  a 
condominium  and  a  joint  court.  This  procedure  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  success ;  it  invites  delay  and  does  not  give  the  native  justice, 
though  it  has  regulated  the  recruitment  of  the  native  population  by 
labor  contractors.  Two  thirds  of  the  area  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
the  best  islands,  are  in  French  possesion. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  that  of  New  Cale-  n«w  c*i6- 
donia,  which  is  an  isolated  possession  of  France,  long  used  as  a  convict  ^""^ 
colony.  Strategically  it  is  important  because  it  lies  near  Australia  — 
in  fact,  too  near  for  comfort.  The  commercial  value  of  the  group, 
which  supplies  nickel,  cobalt,  and  chrome  to  French  industry,  depends 
in  less  degree  upon  the  immediate  products  than  upon  the  relation  to 
the  trade  of  Austraha  and  the  E^t  Indies,  and  France  is  keenly  aware 
of  this  relation. 
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Western  Samoa* 
which  before  the  World 
War  belonged  to  Ger- 
many, consists  of  the 
islands  of  Savaii  and 
Upolu,  and  these  have 
been  assigned  to  New 
Zealand  for  administra- 
tion under  a  mandate 
{A  the  League  of  Na- 
tions (1919).  For  a 
period  of  a  year  this 
mandate  was  to  be  tem- 
porary in  character,  and 
it  will  probably  be  made 
permanent     in      VHl. 


on    the   part   of    New 


Flo.  262.    AiMtniu  extendi  almost  from  10*  s.  to  40°  s.    To  There  are  undertakings 

develop  the  northern  (hot)  region  b,  low-grade  labor  supply  ii 

needed.     But  the  Australian  people  wish  to  keep  the  ct 

•B  an  ioheritance  of  the  white 

Malay  eiclusion  has   brought  into  being  grave  international    ' 

questiads.     The  northern  part  is  tropical,  the  southern  lem-    slave    trade    and    forCCd 

perate.     All  the  loci  of  population  are  on  the  coast.     The  ini-    i    < 

tials  repreeent  cities  which  are  spelled  in  lull  in  Rgure  280.    laDOI,      eXCCpt 

From  official  Autlralian  Year-Book.  1910. 


labor,  except  as  the 
latter  is  necessary  for 
pubhc  works  and  services.  Traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition  is  to 
be  controlled,  and  the  importation  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
spirits  for  natives  of  the  territory  is  prohibited.  No  military  or 
naval  works  are  to  be  constructed.  In  Samoa,  New  Zealand  faces  at 
once  the  problem  of  imported  lalmr  hitherto  derived  &om  China  and 
the  Solomon  Islands. 

New  Zealand  also  laid  claim  to  the  island  of  Nauru,  just  south  of 
the  equator  in  longitude  167°,  on  the  ground  that  its  rich  phosphate 
deposits  were  essential  to  the  agriculture  of  New  Zealand.  The 
Australian  government  also  having  requested  possession  of  the  island 
or  a  mandate  for  it,  the  mandate  was  finally  given  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  a  subsequent  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  United 
Kingdom,  AustraUa,  and  New  Zealand  divide  the  output  of  the  phos- 
phate works.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  each  to  receive 
42  per  cent  of  the  output,  and  New  Zealand  the  remaining  16  per  cent. 
The  island  is  estimated  to  contain  a  phosphate  reserve  of  42,000,000 
tons,  enough  to  last  for  200  years  at  the  present  rate  of  production. 
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New  Zealand  has  created  a  department  of  external  affairs  to  iicmicni- 
take  over  the  responsibility  for  the  Samoan  mandate  and  to  handle  ^^**" 
other  external  questions,  such  as  the  aduunistration  of  the  Ckiok  i^ew 
Islands  and  regulations  as  to  immigration.    The  immigration  prob- 
lem has  two  phases,  the  first  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  undesirables, 
especially  Asiatics,  while  the  second  has  to  do  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigrants  who  would  make  desirable  citizens.    With  an  area 
of  more  than  100,000  square  miles  New  Zealand  has  a  population 
of  only  a  little  more  than  1,000,000,  or  an  average  density  of  about 
10  to  the  square  mile.     The  encouragement  of  white  immigration 
would  therefore  greatly  increase  the  future  wealtli  of  the  country. 

New  Zealand  has  a  labor  problem  in  her  Pacific  possessions  that  bids 
fair  to  be  of  international  concern.  By  the  terms  of  the  Labor  Con- 
vention included  in  the  peace  treaties  of  Paris  (1919-1920),  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  the  treatment  of  natives  are  made  matters  of 
international  interest  within  the  scope  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Like  many  of  the  local  groups  elsewhere,  the  people  of  the  Fiji  Islands  Libor 
(a  Crown  Colony)  have  talked  of  the  equality  of  races  until  ^ey  have  Ka"*"  *" 
worked  themselves  into  a  belligerent  mood  that  has  resulted  in 
serious  disorder,  and  even  in  loss  of  life.  The  trouble  arose  because 
of  a  strike  of  East  Indians,  and  almost  all  the  people  of  this  race  in 
Fiji  (about  60,000  in  number,  estimated  at  S7  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion) were  concerned.  The  Indians  demanded  equal  rights  with  the 
whites,  declaring  themselves  to  be  as  good  as  the  whites.  Matters 
reached  a  climax  in  February  1920,  when  it  was  necessary  to  put 
down  the  disturbance  by  the  use  of  military  forces.  The  men  were 
chieOy  employed  in  the  sugar  fields  of  the  Rewa  River.  At  one  time 
there  were  30,000  striking  coolies  outside  the  capital,  Suva. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-THREE 

afsicau  colonies  of  the  bdsopeah  poweks 

coIobu       In  Africa  the  colonial  rivalries  of  European  powers  had  developed 
i«  amm       their  most  intense  phases.    Every  statesman  and  economist  sees  io 
^^^     the  wealth  of  labor  supply  that  the  continent  affords  and  in  its  enor- 
natarfdi      mous  and  still  rapidly  expanding  volume  of  raw  mater "als  —  fibers,  oils, 
hides,  minerals,  rubber  —  sources  of  industrial  and  political  power  of 
great  importance  to  enterprising  nations  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Indeed,  some  students  find  in  this  struggle  for  raw  materials,  rather 
than  in  rivalries  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor,  the  basic  cause  of  the 
World  War.    The  two  latter  regions,  it  is  thought,  are  of  immediate 
interest  only  as  transit  lands  that  must  be  creased  to  reach  the  markets 
of  more  distant  places  —  India  and  the  Far  'East. 
Coiared  As  far  as  serious  poUtico-geographical  questions  arose  respecting 

J^j*^  Africa,  they  were  between  European  nations  up  to  1914,  for  Liberia 
)><>>i  >  and  Abyssinia  are  the  only  independent  divisions  of  African  territory. 

nua'i  wtr  But  the  World  War  has  added  a  new  aspect.  Fearful  of  losing  that 
civilization  which  it  had  taken  centuries  to  create,  each  of  the  western 
powers,  in  the  stress  of  war,  called  to  its  aid  every  nation  tributary 
to  it,  even  though  small  and  weak.  To  assure  loyalty,  the  tributary 
peoples  were  given  exceptional  privileges,  which  they  later  translated 
into  terms  of  independence.  Having  paid  in  blood  and  treasure  for 
the  realization  of  democratic  principles,  they  themselves  sought  to 
win  the  full  measure  of  democratic  liberty, 
tiniwbic  Finally,  the  idea  of  "self-determination"  was  added  to  the  prob- 

m'^^oh*-  ^^™-  Every  group,  however  small,  worked  out  an  independent 
M»"o*  program.  Nationalism  was  intensified;  where  it  had  not  hitherto 
n^  existed  it  was  created.     The  effect  in  Africa  has  been  to  call  into 

question  everywhere  the  right  of  the  European  to  rule.    Revolts  have 
occurred  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  Libya  (Italian),  and  in  Egypt 
(British),  and  an  already  dangerous  feeling  has  been  intensified  among 
5,000,000  South  African  blacks. 
Portbuof        Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  large  portions  of  Africa 
woiWpST    ^^^®  remained  loyal  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  their  peoples  for  a  larger 
loT^ito        measure  of  independence.    Morocco  sent  thousands  of  soldiers  to 
p^'i^T"      help  France.    Algeria  and  Tunis  were  quiet  during  the  war  at  least. 
The  10,000,000  natives  within  the  Belgian  Congo  were  loyal  to  Bel- 
gium and  assisted  her  with  a  powerful  colonial  army  which  took  part 
in  the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa  (now  Tanganyika  Terri- 
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tory).  Uganda  and  British  East  Africa  (now  Kenya  Colony),  Nyasa- 
land,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Gamhia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  find 
Nigeria  remained  loyal  members  of  the  British  Empire,  and  con- 
tributed decisively  to  the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa,  Togoland, 
and  the  Cameroons. 

THE  PROBLEOIS  OF  RACE  AND   BEUGION 

The  relations  of  African  peoples  to  Europeans  are  governed  in  large  B»ce«  and 
part  by  certain  outstanding  racial,  social,  and  religious  tendencies.  J|^^"°* 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ethnographic  background  of  the 
problem.  Africa  yras  invaded  from  Asia,  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the 
Arabian  coast,  at  a  time  when  an  indigenous  African  culture  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Successive  waves  of  population  spread  west 
and  south  into  every  part  of  the  land  meiny  Uiousands  of  years  be- 
fore the  last  period  of  intense  white  exploration  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  Distinct  racial,  linguistic,  and  cultural  traits  were 
developed,  in  some  respects  adapted  to  the  geographical  environment, 
in  other  respects  a  reflection  of  earlier  racial  history.  The  low  culture 
of  the  agricultural  negro  in  the  hot,  moist,  forested  realm  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  continent  contrasted  witii  the  high  civilization  de- 
veloped by  the  NUotic  peoples  on  the  northeast.  The  Berber,  and 
later  the  Arab,  spread  over  the  northern  desert  (Sahara)  and  had  a 
type  of  life  imlike  that  of  either  the  forest  negro  or  the  Nile  farmer. 
In  part  sedentary  oasis  dwellers,  both  Berber  and  Arab  were  also  in 
part  nomadic  —  men  of  desert  trails,  watering  places^  and  temporary 
pastures,  and  given  to  a  free  hfe. 

Under  Mohennmedan  influence,  the  Arab,  fiercely  fanatical  and 
seeking  the  conquest  of  Christian  peoples,  came  into  Egypt ;  thence 
he  spread  across  northern  Africa,  and  into  the  Sudan.  This  was  in 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries  and  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
migrations  of  history.  It  was  followed,  centuries  later,  by  the  invasion 
of  Spain  and  prolonged  Moorish  control,  not  completely  broken  ujitll 
the  fall  of  Granada  in  149S.  An  earlier  stream  of  Arab  migration  had 
flowed  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  to  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique. 
With  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  these  Arab  outposts  in  eastern 
Africa  accepted  the  new  rdigion,  but  they  never  became  fanatical, 
owing  probably  to  their  political  independence  and  to  the  remote  and 
isolated  positions  they  held.  Though  conquered  locally,  the  Arab 
has  been  at  all  times  a  restless  element 

The  negroes  form  the  most  numerous  race  in  Africa.    They  num.-  TheWMk 
bar  (with  the  Bantus)  about  120,000,000  persons,  or  four  fifths  of  the  i«p^«<«» 
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total  black  population  of  the  globe,  Uie  remaining  30,000,000  living 
for  the  most  part  in  Australasia  find  in  America.  Though  occupying 
the  least  desirable  parts  of  Africa,  where  insects,  maleuia,  and  heavy 
forests  made  white  conquest  long  impossible  (it  is  still  extremely 
difficult),  the  n^ro  has  multiplied  and  has  developed  great  resistance 
to' endemic  diseases  and  the  effects  of  tropical  sunlight.  His  tribal 
oi^anization  is  in  some  places  extremely  primitive,  in  other  places  well 
systematized ;  but  group  development  has  been  nowhere  carried  to 
the  point  where  it  broke  through  the  barriers  of  geographical  posi- 
tion and  environment  to  make  the  black  a  conqueror.  In  fact,  the 
pure-blooded  negro  never  exercised  any  self-originating  political  in- 
fluence over  other  races.  His  is  a  plastic  and  imitative  temperament. 
As  one  writer  has  put  it :  he  has  never  founded  a  stone  city,  or  built  a 
ship,  or  produced  a  literature,  or  suggested  a  creed. 

The  white  and  the  brown  peoples  have  long  competed  for  political 
and  reUgious  control  of  the  blacks  of  Africa.     Arab  penetration  was 

btaS  centuries  ahead  of  the  white  conquests  that  followed  the  Age  of  Dis- 

covery (16th  and  16th  centuries).  Had  that  age  been  long  delayed, 
the  growth  of  Mohfunmedanism  would  have  put  the  combined  Arab 
and  Turkish  worlds  in  possession  of  a  vast  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
reservoir  of  man  power.  For  "Islamism  brought  with  it,  almost 
without  fail,  political  urganization,  a  certain  amount  of  civilization, 
commercial  activity,  and  the  establishment  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion." The  defeat  of  the  Moor  (Moslem  Arab  and  Berber)  in 
'  Spain  late  in  the  15th  century  and  of  the  Turk  in  southwestern  Europe 
in  the  17th  century,  and  thereafter  the  steady  waning  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  was  succeeded  in  Africa  during  the  18th  century  by  gradual 
possession,  on  the  part  of  western  nations,  of  strategic  coastal  lo- 
calities There  followed  in  the  19th  century  trade  development,  the 
rapid  increase  of  missionary  activity,  and  the  partition  of  Africa. 

timZmb-         The  growth  of  Islam  is  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  Christianity 

^t^       among  the  negroes  and  will  tend  to  increase  their  warlike  tendencies. 

limit  of  It  may  eventually  bring  the  negro  into  conflict  with  the  white  man 
for  possession  of  the  continent.  It  has  spread  chiefly  among  the 
blacks  of  the  Sudan,  where  there  is  intimate  contact  with  the  desert 
centers  of  reUgious  influence,  particularly  the  fanatical  Moslem  sects 
like  the  Senussi  (page  57).  Islam  is  still  virtually  unknown  among  the 
natives  south  of  the  Zambesi.  The  white  man  there  dreads  its  ap- 
pearance, fearing  its  effect  upon  the  entire  social  and  political 
organization. 
The  contest  in  Africa  between  wblte-skinned  Christian  and  brown 
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Moslem  populations  reaches  its  climax  in  the  northern  zone  of  the  ina  eon- 
continent —  the  Sahara  and,  more  important,  the  northern  coastal  {^"Jj^ 
belt.    The  Moors,  when  expelled  from  Spain  late  in  the  15th  century,  i 


ing  of  Turkish  agents  from  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  the  Egyptian 
nationalist  movement,  with  strong  religious  aspects,  has  combined 
with  other  forces  to  threaten  perpetual  disorder.  The  scattered  oases 
of  the  Sahara  are  the  homes  of  unruly  people.  Great  Britain  has  had 
to  send  yearly  military  expeditions  against  some  of  the  tribesmen  of 
the  Anglo-Egyptian' Sudan.  France  is  faced  by  local  but  nearly  con- 
tinuous disorder  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Algeria,  and  on  the  desert  edge 
of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Only  as  a  result  of  costly  military  expe- 
ditions was  it  possible,  a  generation  ago,  to  break  up  the  Arab  mili- 
tary organizations  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  of  the  Lake  Nyasa  region. 

The  rivalries  of  unlike  peoples  and  cultures  (not  religions)  are  equally  sontk 
acute  and  even  more  dangerous  in  South  Africa,  where  the  white  man  ^^^ 
is  greatly  outnmnbered.     The  blacks  have  given  incessant  trouble,  fiiten«B 
which  has  been  augmented  in  later  years  by  the  growing  ambitions 
.  of  the  Indian  population,  first  introduced  to  work  on  the  eastern 
coastal  plantations.     But  for  the  segregation  of  blacks  largely  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  South  Africa  and  the  fairly  rapid  spread  of  the 
whites  to  the  mines  and  pastures  of  the  central  and  southwestern 
portions,  where  a  cooler  climate  prevails.  South  Africa  would  never 
have  been  won  as  a  white  man's  country,  or  if  won  would  have  been 
quickly  lost,  eis  far  as  effective  settlement  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  poUtical  occupation  of  Africa  by  European  Hr«et  i£ 
nations  has  been  a  more  rapid  incr&aae  of  native  population,  al-  nuw'i 
ready  so  large  as  to  threaten  white  supremacy.    It  is  asserted  that  ^^"^J^ 
^e  population  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  dropped  from  8,000,000  thea 
to  1,800,000  through  massacre  and  famine  during  the  period  (1870-  ' 
1896)  of  disorder  immediately  before  British  conquest  and  occupation. 
The  creation  of  great  irrigation  works  and  of  a  famine  relief  service 
has  greatly  increased  the  population   of  India.     The  same  effect 
of  white  control  is  witnessed  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados.     The  stop- 
ping of  tribal  wars  has  of  course  greatly  diminished  the  death  rate 
in  both  India  and  Africa.     In  some  of  the  native  reservatoins  in 
South  Africa  tribes  have  increased  several  hundred  per  cent  in  fifty 
or  sixty  years. 

The  effect  of  European  penetration  in  Africa,  no  less  than  in  other 
regions  wh^e  primitive  races  have  been  brought  imder  the  control  of 
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the  white  man,  is  marked  by  an  ahnost  complete  derangement  of 
indigenous  social  and  political  structures.  With  their  strongly  devel- 
oped tendency  to  introduce  changes,  with  their  incessant  political 
activity  and  its  rapid  imposition  of  new  forms  of  government  and 
society  on  native  races,  the  Europeans  brou^t  what  amounted  to  a 
revolution  in  the  way  of  life  of  every  people  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  Native  society  in  many  instances  has  disintegrated  before 
the  European  advance,  and  the  problem  of  local  setT-govemment  is 
in  many  cases  one  of  adapting  native  forms  to  modem  conditions  with- 
out destroying  the  native  sense  of  organization  and  responsibility. 

THE  WHITE  man's  LANDS  IN  TROPICAL  AFRICA 

Though  white  settlements  are  scattered  about  the  mar^ns  of  the 
continent  and  in  strategic  trade  centers  in  the  interior,  they  are  at 
present  grouped  in  an  effective  way  in  only  two  belts  of  limited  extent — 
a  northern  and  a  southern.  Along  the  sea  border  in  Egypt,  Libya, 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  nearly  1,000,000  whites  have  settled; 
and  there  are  1,500,000  whites  of  Dutch  and  British  blood  in  South 
Africa.  These  two  extremities  of  the  continent  were  long  thought 
to  be  the  only  lands  capable  of  white  colonization. 
Cod  What  are  the  possibilities  of  white  settlement  elsewhere?    Tlie 

SSTof""  striking  feature  of  the  topography  of  central  Africa  is  the  extent  of 
J^*"  large  uplands  where  the  white  man  can  hve  and  work,  as  shown  on 
Figure  263.  These  are  now  in  process  of  being  tied  to  the  ocean  by 
trade  routes  and  railroads  that  penetrate  from  Egypt,  from  former 
German  East  Africa,  and  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Long 
removed  from  the  political  control  of  the  whites,  the  interior  highland 
mass  now  invites  people  of  white  blood  not  only  through  its  climate  but 
by  its  products,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  borders  the  densely  popu- 
lated districts  which  produce  .valuable  raw  materials. 

It  should  not  be  thought  ^at  the  shaded  portions  of  Figure  263 
represent  the  limits  of  white  occupation  in  the  area  within  the  scope 
of  the  map.  Many  lower  tracts  have  nuclei  of  white  settlement  here 
and  there.  Some  of  the  elevated  tracts  cannot  be  effectively  occu- 
pied until  bordering  regions  throng  which  they  are  reached  are  sup- 
plied with  roads  and  railways  and  cleared  of  tropical  diseases.  Not  all 
uplands  are  free  of  malaria,  and  the  effects  of  such  climatic  character- 
istics as  the  great  diurnal  and  slight  seasonal  variations  of  temperature 
remEun  to  be  seen  before  white  colonization  can  be  proved  truly 
successful.  Finally,  there  is  toward  the  south  a  progressively  cooler 
climate,  so  that  not  merely  the  most  elevated  districts  but  the  whole 
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Fio.  263.  The  shaded  areu  Tepnsent  dtstriots  with  an  elevatioii  above  o 
with  Ntatively  ead  dinuite.  They  are  the  "white  iiuui'a  landa"  of  oenttal  Africa.  Howevw, 
white  settlement  on  the  uplands  will  depend  not  only  upon  altitude  but  also  upon  accessibilit7 
to  railrGada  and  the  sea,  the  nervous  effects  of  living  at  abnormally  hi^h  elevationB»  the  amount 
and  seasonal  diitribution  of  raiiifall,  and  the  ctuality  and  amount  of  native  labor.  From  3000  to 
fiOOO  feet  elevation  the  country  is  still  poesible  for  whites  for  prolonged  periods.  Below  3000 
feet  white  men  cannot  long  retain  noimal  vigor  and  are  subject  Co  serious  tropicsl  ailmenlo. 
Toward  the  south  increasing  latitude  makes  the  upland  country  of  Bhodeeia  habitable  for  whites 
ftt  lower  elsvalioDB,     Compiled  from  the  British  General  Staff  sheets,  stmle  1 : 2,000,000,  1&19. 


upkind  becomes  avaflable  for  white  'occupation,  as  in  most  of  Rho 
desia,  where  Sahshury  is  located  —  a  modem  town;  the  center  of  an 
extensive  grazing  and  mining  region. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  region  of  cooler  climate  but'  rather  the  trop- 
ical lowland  portions  of  A£-ica  that  furnish  the  kinds  of  goods  that  Sb^ 
the  coimtries  of  the  temperate  zone  most  require  for  their  industries,  *"" 
p€irticularly  the  European  countries  which  lie  much  farther  north 
than  the  United  States.  It  was  in  Afr"ca  that  Germany  wished  to 
secure  large  areas  suitable  for  the  production  of  coffee,  cotton,  cacao, 
robber,  palm  oil,  cane  sugar,  bananas,  tobacco,  besides  minerals  of 
which  she  had  little,  such  as  petroleum,  tin,  gold,  and  copper.  The 
United  States  grows  cotton  at  home,  in  the  southern  states  and  many 
other  subtropical  products  she  gets  close  by  —  in  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  and  northern  South  America.  European  countries 
must  get  these  materials  from  abroad,  and  of  coiu^e  they  would  pref^ 
to  get  them  from  their  own  colonies,  where  they  can  make  trade 
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aiTBiigeinents  fevOTaUe  to  themselves.  Hiis  explains  why  they  were 
aU  eago-  to  diare  in  the  partitioD  of  Africa,  Id  spite  <tf  the  fact 
that  scarceiy  any  oae  oi  the  tropical  colooies  has  paid  its  own  way, 
it  was  hoped  that  in  time  they  would  heotwoe  profitaMe,  and  until 
then,  at  least  they  furnished  ccnnmodities  that  woe  vital  to  many 
industries. 

The  most  serious  environmental  problons  of  the  future  colonists 
of  tiofHcal  Africa  are  the  germ  diseases  and  the  insect  pests.  Figure 
365  diows  the  areas  affected  by  sleeping  sickness,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  restrictions  upon  develoiHneot,  Tbb  disease, 
irtiich  is  transmitted  by  the  tsetse  fly,  has  its  worst  aspects  in  jungle- 
covered  areas  about  the  borders  of  rivos,  lakes,  and  swamps.  Only 
better  drainage  and   the  clearing  away  of  native  bushy  or  jmigle 


Fio.  204.  The  TJcaDda  reEioo  o/  oentral  Africa.  Note  the  importance  at  a  dense  a 
UtioD  near  a  large  take  and  a  belt  of  "whits  man's  lands"  atiUundeTcloped.  Bawd  o: 
■  '  I,  The  Ugaiuta  ProttctoraU,  Vol.  H,  190*,  2d  ed. 
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renu,  London,  1009. 

growth  will  enable  the  white  man  to  live  safely  or  to  keep  catUe. 
Rinderpest  further  limits  the  grazing  mdustry.  Cholera  and  the 
bubonic  plague  recur  in  the  low,  hot,  dirty,  and  humid  coast  ports. 
Tropical  Africa  is  rich,  and  it  can  be  won  by  the  white  man ;  but  it 
wiU  be  won  only  after  a  long  struggle  by  white  settlers  in  cooperation 
with  physicians  trained  in  tropical  medicine,  and  by  govenunents 
intelligent  enough  to  help  the  pioneer. 

THE  PENETRATION   OF   AFRICA 

In  its  modem -aspects  the  problem  of  land  division  in  Africa,  and 
particularly  in  the  cooler  uplands,  involves  European  nations  in  many 
complex  questions  that  cannot  be  really  understood  unless  they  are 
placed  in  their  historical  setting.  This  setting  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  supply. 

The  first  period  of  European  control  of  Africa  was  in  the  second  Baitr 
half  of  the  15th  century,  when  traders,  chiefly  Portuguese,  sailed  along  ^^,k 
the  west  coast.     Before  America  was  discovered  they  had  reached  p""**"" 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  continent.    Another  Portuguese 
expedition  at  this  time  explored  the  Red  Sea  and  reached  India ;  in 
1498  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  up  the  east  coast  emd  also  reached  India ; 
the  Far  East  was  next  brought  within  the  field  of  European  trade, 
and  a  Portuguese  settlement,  still  in  existence,  was  founded  at  Macao, 
in  China.    The  English  and  Dutch  followed  quickly.    Africa  itself 
was  then  of  less  commercial  interest  than  the  Orient.    The  rival 
nations  were  content  with  mere  footholds  that  served  as  way  stations 
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for  ship  repair  and  revictualing.  The  Britiah  had  St.  Helena,  and 
later  a  part  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  the  Dutch,  Tahle  Bay  (Cape  Town)  ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  Zanzibar.  In  fact,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
exploring  expeditions  and  missionary  journeys  of  Livingstone  (1840— 
1873),  Africa  had  not  been  penetrated  at  all  effectively,  as  the  maps 
of  sixty  years  ago  clearly  demonstrate ;  and  as  a  colonizing  field  it 
was  thought  expensive,  unbealthful,  and  of  little  value.  In  a  general 
way  the  native  brought  bis  wares  to  the  coast  {e.g.  Cape  Town,  Dar 
es  Salaam,  Sofala,  Table  Bay,  Loanda)  or  to  a  few  commercially 
strategic  inland  centers  {e.g.  Lake  Ngami). 

But  when  European  industrialization  bad  developed  a  need  for 
raw  materials  that  yearly  grew  more  active,  when  vacant  spaces 
in  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East,  and  southern  and  western  Asia  had  been 
allocated,  with  South  America  a  politically  closed  world  on  account  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Africa  was  the  only  large  free  realm  in  which 
political  power  and  colonial  trade  could  yet  be  won  together.  France 
annexed  Algeria  between  1830  and  1847 ;  the  English  occupied  a  few 
places  at  the  southern  end  of  the  continent,  from  which  they  had 
crowded  the  Boers,  who  thereupon  established  their  settlements 
inland  beyond  the  Orange  Biver;  Morocco  was  independent;  the 
Turkish  Empire  nominally  extended  along  the  whole  northern  coast, 
but  effectively  was  limited  to  Egypt  and  Libya.  For  the  rest  only 
scattered  settlements  and  trading  posts  on  the  coast  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  European  nations,  including  Holland  (until  1871),  Spain, 
Denmark  (until  1850),  and  Portugal —- but  not  Germany;  the  be- 
^nning  of  German  colonial  policy  was  a  thing  of  much  later  growth. 

The  memorable  explorations  of  Stanley  at  last  effectively  awoke 
Africa.  He  crossed  the  continent  from  1874  to  1878,  explored  the 
great  Congo  River  system,  and  untangled  some  of  the  long-discussed 
complexities  of  the  equatorial  lakes.  By  1880  the  whole  civilized 
world  was  interested  in  the  exploration  story  of  Africa.  The  more 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe  were  determined  to  stamp  out  slave 
trading,  which  was  still  carried  on  extensively  in  the  interior,  though 
the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  had  practically  ceased  by  1850. 

No  other  continent  had  such  large  unappropriated  spaces,  so  many 
unattached  peoples.  There  followed  a  general  European  rush  for 
territory  desirable  chiefly  because  of  its  commercial  value  rather  than 
as  a  home  for  colonists.  The  period  of  exploration  of  the  interior 
therefore  became  the  period  of  partition  and  of  appropriation  by  big 
trading  companies  and  concessionaires.  France  assumed  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Tunis  in  1881;    England  occupied '  Egypt  in  1882; 
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Portugal  put  fotth  claims  to  much  of  the  Congo,  as  well  as  the  hinter- 
land c^  Mozambique,  where  English  traders  and  missionaries  had 
penetrated.  Belgium  called  a  conference  of  the  powers  in  1876  whose 
outcome  was  an  International  African  Association,  and  in  1885 
Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  declared  himself  sovereign  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  In  less  than  half  a  century  the  interior  of  Africa 
had  been  transformed  from  an  unknown  wUderaess  to  the  colonial 
frontier  of  Europe. 

From  that  time  to  this,  there  has  never  been  a  moment  when  the  aww 
■  colonial  policies  of  the  European  nations  have  not  been  profoundly  J,  the" 
affected  by  the  African  situation.    Germany  was  at  first  more  in-  ^"^^^ 
terested  in  her  African  colonies  than  ^e  was  in  her  Pacific  possessions 
or  the  Near  East.    Only  as  late  as  1904  were  the  long-standing  differ- 
ences between  France  and  Great  Britain  that  had  once  threatened 
war  (the  Fashoda  incident,  page  558)  at  last  composed  by  a  division 
of  spheres  of  influence.    In  1911  the  Agadir  crisis  (page  107)  almost 
precipitated  war  between  Germany  and  France. 

FORMER  GERMAN  COU>NIES  IN  AFRICA 

The  chief  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  political  geography  of  Africa 
was  the  transfer  of  the  four  Gennan  colonies  of  Togoland,  the  Cam- 
eroons,  Gennan  Southwest  Africa,  and  German  East  Africa  to  France, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Portugal.  By  skiUful  diplomatic  work 
at  Berlin  and  by  remarkable  activity  in  the  field,  G^ermany  had  won 
these  four  territories  in  the  face  of  active  British,  French,  and  Portu- 
guese opposition,  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  the  Sudan  bordering  Lake 
Tchad,  elbowed  France  down  to  the  Congo,  pushed  the  northeastern 
comer  of  German  Southwest  Africa  over  to  the  Zambesi  River  (the 
Caprivi  salient.  Fig.  14),  and  ds  a  result  was  in  position  to  plan  still 
broader  African  conquests.  The  addresses  of  her  statesmen  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  had  she  won  the  World  War  a  Central  African 
realm  under  German  control  would  have  been  created  out  of  Portu-- 
guese  and  Bel^an  territory  and  German  domination  would  have  been 
assured  in  the  African  politics  of  the  future. 

Every  year  Germany  was  losing  newly  250,000  of  her  population,  cok»id«i 
who  went  to  foreign  lands,  and  it  was  her  hope  that  parts  of  these  tv^^vOM 
African  colonies  might  provide  homes  for  some  of  her  numerous  ""*'  ^ 
emigrants,  though  her  chief  interest  lay  in  the  development  of  the  raw  ma- 
plantation  system  and  use  of  native  labor  for  the  production  of  tropi-  ^^^ 
cat  raw  materials,  supplies  of  which  she  also  hoped  to  command.  >°i>iH 
Great  Britain  and  America  control  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton 
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supply,  and  for  about  three  fourths  of  her  cotton  Gemiany  had  to 
rely  on  the  United  States,  for  about  one  fourtb  on  Egypt  and  India. 
Of  special  value  to  German  industry  wjis  the  production  in  her  African 
possessions  of  oils,  particularly  palm  oil.  While  production  was  not 
high,  it  was  in  the  way  of  rapid  development.  Grermany's  incre^ng 
importation  of  food  had  also  turned  her  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  food  production  in  her  African  colonies. 

The  territories  and  resources  that  Germany  lost  and  that  France, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Brittiin  gained  will  be  briefly  described  in  the 
succeeding  sections. 

Tanganyika  Territory  {former  German  East  Africa) 

More  was  heard  about  German  East  A&ica,  now  Tanganyika 
Territory,  than  any  other  German  colony  because  it  is  relatively 
more  thickly  populated  and  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  Germany's 
African  possessions.  It  has  a  total  area  of  384,000  8C[uare  miles,  or 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  whole  former  German  Empire.  The  native 
population  numbers  nearly  8,000,000  and  is  of  excellent  stock,  trained 
to  agriculture.  In  addition  there  are  about  l£i,000  people  from  India 
and  Arabia,  and  a  population  of  S300  whites. 

The  least  favorable  portion  of  Tanganyika  Territory  is  the  coastal 
strip  from  10  to  30  miles  wide  in  the  north  and  broader  in  the  south. 
This  is  a  fever-infested  region  of  heavy  rainffill  and  poor  drainage. 
Farther  west  is  the  interior  tableland,  marked  at  its  eastern  mai^^ 
by  broken  country  with  steep  streams.  There  is  a  well-marked  dry 
season,  and  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  interior  is  savana,  grass 
steppe,  or  scrub.  Variation  of  relief  gives  opportunity  for  great 
variety  in  cultivated  products.  At  present  the  most  important 
plantation  crops  are  sistd  hemp  or  rubber  (CearA).  There  are  con- 
siderable possibilities  for  coffee  and  cotton  production  and  for  cattle 
raising  in  districts  free  from  tsetse  fly.  On  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro 
and  Ihe  Usambara  Highlands  products  of  more  temperate  latitudes 
can  be  grown.  Though  limited  in  area,  these  districts  should  be 
valuable  as  a  "white  man's  country." 

Two  railways  now  connect  the  upland  with  the  coast,  one  south  of 
Kilimanjaro  Mountain,  near  the  frontier  of  Kenya  Colony  (British 
East  Africa),  and  another  from  the  port  of  Dar  es  Salaam. 

Ruanda  constitutes  the  densely  populated,  northwestern  part  of  Ger- 
man East  Africa.  It  has  now  been  detached  from  former  German 
East  Africa,  which  (as  Kenya  Colony)  passed  under  British  man- 
date and  has  been  added  to  the  Belgian  Congo  (Figs.  5  and  66). 
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Pio.  266.  Map  of  TangaDyiks  TerritotT,  formerly  Gennan  East  Africa ;  at  present  BdimD» 
tared  by  Great  Britain  aa  the  mandataiy  of  the  League  of  Nations,  except  for  the  northweat- 
em  corner,  ceded  to  BelEiuin. 

German  Soulhuxst  Africa 

Gierman  Southwest  Africa  is  important,  not  because  of  the  number  a  d< 
of  inhabitants,  but  for  its  extent  and  its  relation  to  the  protection  ^ 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  which  it  is  continuous.    It  is  a  "^ 
huge  desert  region  with  an  area  of  325,000  square  miles,  a  native 
population  of  250,000,  and  a  white  population  that  nimihered  15,000 
in  1914.     It  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
with  which  it  has  connection  by  rail  and  by  sea. 

The  coastal  desert  is  from  fifteen  to  eighty-five  mil^  wide.  It  is 
marked  by  great  sand  ridges  p  led  up  by  the  southwesterly  winds  to 
heights  that  in  places  reach  several  hundred  feet.  The  rainfall  is, 
for  the  most  part,  less  than  one  inch  a  year.     Fogs  are  cb£u-acteristic> 
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A  tot-  due  to  the  cold  loi^iishoTe  current  from  the  souUl  Tliere  are  gnano 
^^M^wth  deposits  on  the  offshore  islands.  The  whole  region  resembles  the 
■and  donei  Atacama-Tenapaca  desert  coast  of  western  South  America.  Farther 
Sor«  inland  the  rainfall  mcreases  on  account  of  higher  elevation  and  better 

J^^        exposure  to  the  winds,  and  there  are  grazing  lands  of  value.     Still 
farther  east  is  the  Desert  of  Kalahari,  with  an  interior  drainage  ending 
in  salt  pans,  and  with  helts  of  dunes  and  scattered  vegetation. 
Gradng  There  will  never  be  a  large  population  —  the  aridity  is  too  intense. 

di?^  The  grass  is  scattered,  and  the  amount  of  stock  that  can  be  supported 
eagtSoa  ig  small.  It  IS  estimated  that  the  whole  of  German  Southwest  Africa 
cannot  maintain  more  than  five  thoi^and  farms.  There  are  diamond 
weishings  of  considerable  value,  and  in  1913  ivory  and  copper  ex- 
ports constituted  95  per  cent  of  the  total.  But  the  principal  occupa- 
tion is  the  grazing  of  cattle,  of  whii^  there  are  200,000  head,  besides 
1,000  000  sheep  and  goats. 

The  Cameroons 
Biitidiud        In  February  1916  the  British  government  accepted  the  Frendi 
JJ^^j^     proposal  for  the  administrative  division  of  the  Cameroons  by  France 
tiis  Came-     and  Great  Britain.     It  was  arranged  also  that  in  case  the  question 
"*°*  of  the  cession  of  the  region  to  a  third  power  should  be  raised.  Great 

Britain  was  to  have  the  first  refusal  of  the  port  of  Duala. 

This  was  during  the  World  War.  But  in  the  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  former  German  colonies  governed 
under  the  mandate  system,  and  France  and  Great  Britain  became  the 
mandatory  powers.  France  controls  the  Cameroons,  save  that  the 
small  portion  west  of  the  main  mountain  range  but  including  Cam- 
eroon Mountain  (Fig.  267)  is  now  joined  to  British  Nigeria.  The 
boimdeiry  between  Nigeria  and  the  Ccuneroons  was  an  arbitrary  one 
and  therefore  disturbing  to  native  life.  In  the  final  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  there  was  made  a  rectification  of  this  frontier, 
and  the  new  boundary  runs  in  such  a  way  as  least  to  disturb  local 
tribal  arrangements. 
pnxtnctB  The  products  of  the  Cameroons  are  mahogany,  rubber,  palm  oil, 

•^**?"^  cacao,  and  small  quantities  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  has  valuable 
grasslands  in  the  interior,  though  these  are  difficult  of  access.  The 
rubber  resources  might  have  led  to  the  great  development  of  the 
colony,  had  it  not  been  for  the  competition  of  East  India  rubber, 
■which  begiui  to  be  produced  on  a  great  scale  in  1913,  and  which  so 
reduced  the  price  that  the  gathering  of  rubber  from  wild  sources  by 
[Hriinitive  methods  was  no  longer  profitable. 
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The  colony  has  an 
area  of  less  than  200,000 
square  miles  and  a  total 
population  of  more 
than  2,500,000.  Be- 
sides unhealthfulness 
in  the  lowlands,  the 
chief  physical  difficulty 
in  its  development  is 
the  large  number  of 
falls  which  break  the 
courses  of  the  streams 
and  thus  prevent  trans- 
portation of  the  interior 
products  hy  cheap 
methods.  Commerce 
would  be  almost  at  a 
standstill  were  it  not 
for  two  small  railroads 
which  have  been  ex- 
tended inland  beyond 
the  belt  of  falls. 

Togokmd 
By  agreement  made  Biitidiaiid  ' 

between      France       and  pm,  267.     French  Equatorial  Africa  now  ineludes  the  whole  of    Tithu  of 

Great  Britain  in   1919  "^*  '""^   region  called  the  CameToons,  except  for  a  narrow    the  connti7 

,        ,  '  etrip  on  the  northweot  which  has  bean  added  to  British  Nigeria, 

the  latter  assumed   Uie  That  part  north  and  west  of  the  heavy  solid  Une  is  mandated 

nffminiof i-atir>¥i     nt     ♦I.  territory;    that  part  south  and  east  ot    this    line  is  ceded  to 

aumimairauon    OI     me  pranoe  unoonditionaUy  according  to  Article  125  of  the  treaty 

western    strip  of  Toco-  "'  VetBaiHes,  thereby  restoring  the  boundary  of  1911,  modified 

.         ,      ,j-,.  anQ\         ^  i"  Germany's  favor  at  the  time  of  the  A^dir  incident  (foot- 

iana     (rig,     Xbs);      the  note,  page  lOT).      Note  the  northern  limit  of  the  equatorial 

fnrmpr    tivtic    nvpr    i>io  forest,  which  Buggeate  the  gnuing  lands  that  lie  between  the 

luiiiici    woa,  uvei    uie  (jj^gj  ^j  y,g   j^rt  SohoTB.  beyond  Lake    Tchad.     The 

higher  and  cooler  east-  GtofraphiaU  Beviea,  VoL  5,  1918. 

em  districts. 

FVance  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  make  a  joint  recommenda-  Fntm  oi 
tron  to  the  League  of  Nations  regarding  the  fate  of  Togoland.  It  was  "^'^"^ 
the  smallest  of  GJermany's  African  colonies,  and  the  most  densely  in- 
habited, with  at  least  1,000,000  native  population.  The  country 'is 
unhealthful  near  the  coast,  but  the  bighlajids  are  capable  of  great  agri- 
cultural  development  (Fig.  268) .  This  is  one  of  the  colonies  from  which 
Germany  hoped  to  get  an  increasing  quantity  of  cotton  for  her  home 
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manufactures.  There 
are  also  valuable  cacao 
and  tobacco  plantations, 
but  they  are  small  in  ex- 
tent. As  a  source  of 
palm  oil  the  region,  like 
the  rest  of  West  Africa, 
is  of  consttmtly  increas- 
ing importance.  The 
colony  has  no  good  port. 
The  most  serious  con- 
dition to  be  overcome  is 
the  spread  of  sleeping 
sickness  by  the  tsetse 
fly,  which  infests  the  un- 
derbrush near  the  coast 
and  along  the  rivers. 
From  Figure  265,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Togoland  is 
particularly  affected  by 
this  diseeise. 

THE    PRINCIPLE   OF   THE 
MANDATE 

The  new  arrangements 
of  the  Peace  Conference 
of  Paris  regarding  Africa 
have  grown  out  of  the 
old  problems.  The  Allies 
have  disciplined  Ger- 
many, it  is  true;  but 
they  have  also  made 
rules  for  themselves. 
The  purpose  was  not 
merely  to  take  away 
from  GJermany  some 
colonial  possessions,  but 

Fio.  268.  Old  and  new  boundariaB  in  Togoland,  one  of  *»  nrovidp  nrminnt  llip 
Germany'B  tour  African  colonies  before  1914.  The  •Mrtem  *",  prOVlQe  BgamSl  IDC 
portion  is  now  a  British  mandatary,  the  eastern  a  French   kitlH  of  ftvila  t.hflt.ahfi  had 

"'*"      '^'  practiced  as  well  as  the 

evils  that  the  European  nations  saw  in  each  other's  policies  and  plans. 
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In  estimating  the  probable  success  of  the  new  scheme  fpr  the  control  The 
of  former  German  territory  in  Africa  mider  the  mandate  system  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  hitherto  imiversal  i«  MWed 
failure  of  schemes  for  joint  control.  The  condominium  was  a  failure 
in  Samoa  and  led  to  the  division  of  the  island  group  between  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Joint  control  has  been 
sadly  deficient  in  the  New  Hebrides.  In  Tangier,  it  has  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Europe.  France  and  Great  Britain  gave  up  joint  control 
of  Egypt  after  a  short  trial.  The  Berlin  Conference  of  1884-1885  was 
designed  to  establish  international  ^es  for  the  expansion  of  Eiut)pean 
national  claims  to  African  territory,  and  although  the  effect,  as  to  the 
trade  in  arms,  liquors,  €uid  slaves  was  beneficial,  it  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  scramble  for  territory.  The 
new  plan,  however,  has  two  promising  features :  (1)  it  takes  control 
out  of  the  hands  of  one  power  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
powers  €issociated  in  the  League  of  Nations,  thus  inviting  review  and 
correction  of  official  acts ;  (2)  it  leaves  actual  administration  to  a  single 
power,  thus  providing  against  the  delays  and  abuses  of  joint  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

TBADE   POLICIES  AI4D   NATIVE   CONTROL 

In  spite  of  eagerness  for  territory  in  Africa,  none  of  the  European  AincMi 
powers  were  able  to  make  their  tropical  colonies  a  commercial  success,  tluw^ 
except  Germany  in  Togoland  and   Great  BriViin  in  Nigeria.     All  i"»rden 
had  preferential  trade  agreements  which  favored  their  own  commerce. 
The  colonies  were  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  traders  of  the  home 
country.    This  was  the  policy  of  the  French,  for  instance,  in  northern 
Africa,  in  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  and  Madagascar.    For  example,  Franch 
in  the  colonies  of  French  West  Africa  there  is  a  7  per  cent  ad  valorem  tatd**""^ 
surtax  upon  all  goods  coming  from  countries  other  than  France,  and 
there  are  restrictions  upon  the  export  of  vegetable  oil  products  to  aU 
countries  except  France.    The  natural  result  of  French  policy  was 
the  virtual  extinction  of  British  and  German  trade  in  the  French  Congo 
and  Madagascar.    Th^  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  free  commerce  in 
Tunis.    PrivUeges  of  great  value,  known  as  concessions,  are  also  part 
of  the  plan  of  aiding  French  commerce.    The  only  exceptions,  in 
fact,  were  Dahomey,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  French  Somaliland.    To 
foster  her  wine  business  France  has  permitted  and  even  pushed  the 
sale  of' brandy  and  absinthe  throughout  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  French 
West  Africa,  just  as  England  permits  a  profitable  gin  trade  with 
southern  Nigeria. 
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These  things  are  secondary,  however,  to  the  question  of  relations 
with  the  natives,  whose  welfare  must  be  the  chief  thought  of  the 
European  powers  if  the  risks  of  bitterness  and  racial  war  are  to  be 
reduced.  In  the  ill-treatment  of  the  African  native,  GermaDy  was 
easily  first;  though  at  one  time  or  Euiother  every  European  power, 
£md  especially  Portugal,  had  treated  the  native  cruelly.  In  1904 
Giermany  pushed  her  punishment  of  the  Herero  tribes  of  Gennan 
Southwest  Africa  to  the  point  where  these  people  were  reduced  in 
number  from  60,000  to  18,000.  Millions  of  Moslem  Berbers  and 
Arabs  in  French  North  Africa  dislike  the  French  (because  they  are 
Christian,  not  because  they  are  French)  as  much  as  the  Moslem 
¥^i:yptians  dislike  the  English. 

The  peace  treaties  of  1919  provide  relief  for  some  of  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  native,  short  of  granting  him  po- 
Utical  control.  The  European  nations  cannot  leave  large  sections 
of  the  world's  low-grade  populations  to  their  fato.  Zeal  for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  native  cannot  always  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  permitting  him  to  do  as  he  wishes ;  had  the  United  States 
left  the  Fihpinc»  to  themselves,  their  islands  would  soon  have 
been  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  probably  would  thereafter  have  be- 
longed to  Japan.  Firmly  as  this  principle  has  become  embedded  in 
foreign-office  policies  and  justifiable  as  it  seems  from  the  general  point 
of  view,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
outside  the  thought  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Some  of 
them  would  indeed  prefer  anarchy  to  foreign  rule. 

If  France  were  to  withdraw  firom  northern  Africa,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  civilization  there  as  great  as  that  which  followed  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  Roman  settlements  of  the  same  land 
one  dy  one  were  abandoned  and  fields  long  cultivated  reverted  to  the 
desert.  Equally  dark  would  be  the  prospect  if  England  withdrew 
unconditionally  from  Egypt. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  BESPECTINO  UQUOB  TRAFFIC, 
LAVE  TRADE,  AND  PROTECTION  OF  WILD  ANIMALS 

After  Stanley's  return  from  the  exploration  of  the  Congo,  the 
European  rivalry  for  territorial  gains  in  Africa  became  still  more 
intense.  This  led  to  a  number  of  international  projects  and  agree- 
ments, to  which  at  least  brief  reference  must  be  made.  These  were 
foreshadowed  by  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1876,  called  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  while  Stanley  was  yet  in  Africa.  Its  object  was  the 
opening  up  of  the  continent  through  an  International  African  As- 
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sodation.  At  first  international  in  character,  this  soon  became  an 
almost  purely  Belgian  organization,  and  by  various  steps,  too  detailed 
to  record  here,  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Congo  by  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium.  The  Berlin  Conference  of  1884-1885  established  the 
Congo  Free  State,  provided  for  traffic  regulation  of  the  Congo  River, 
laid  down  a  free-trade  zone  in  central  Africa,  and  fixed  the  condi- 
tions of  ownership  by  rival  Europetm  powers.  A  second  Brussels 
Conference,  in  1890,  delimited  a  slave-trade  zone  and  a  zone  in  which 
trade  in  anns  and  spirituous  liquors  was  to  be  regulated. 

The  slave  trade  is  an  old  question  in  African  administration.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  slave  trading  was  prohibited  by  the  more  en-  ^^'" 
lightened  European  powers.  Slavery  itself  was  abolished  by  nearly 
all  the  powers  by  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  But  slave 
trading  continued  to  be  active  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  For  years 
before  the  defeat  of  the  Mahdist  forces  at  Omdurman  in  1898,  slave- 
raiding  Arabs  xmder  Mahdist  control  terrorized  the  natives  of  the 
Sudan.  Even  now  slave  trading  has  not  been  wholly  discontinued. 
Until  the  Itafian  occupation  of  Tripoli  in  1912  the  Senussi  (page  57) 
sent  slaves  through  Benghazi  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Turks,  received 
arms  and  ammunitiona.  Today  the  traffic  is  under  the  ban  of  law, 
and  international  co5peration  is  chiefly  responsible  for  its  lessening 
practice. 

The  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  of  peculiar  importance  to 
the  development  of  the  African  native.  It  is  bad  moraUty  as  well  as 
bad  business  to  debauch  the  native.  His  temper  is  more  ardent,  bis 
impulses  less  subject  to  control,  than  in  the  case  of  the  white. 

Unless  the  civilized  world  is  prepared  to  back  up  by  force,  if  P.«ce 
necessary,  and  especially  by  strict  pofice  regulation,  the  control  of  ^^^ 
the  sale  of  hquor  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  they  might  better  be  left  to  control  o( 
run  their  own  affairs.    The  world  was  shocked  by  the  extent  and 
cruelty  of  the  slave  trade ;   in  the  19th  century  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  pretexts  of  the  European  colonizing  nations  that  they  were  bent 
on  controUing  territory  so  as  to  control  the  slave  trade;  it  gave  a 
pious  turn  to  their  acts  which  pecufiarly  fitted  the  spirit  of  the 
age.    But  it  were  far  better  to  continue  the  slave  trade  under  purely 
native  responsibility  than  to  substitute  for  it  the  unlicensed  use  of 
liquor. 

Between  the  heavy  lines  of  Figure  269  there  was  defined  by  the  Vntto- 
Brussels  Conference  of  1890  a  zone  for  the  preservation  of  wild  ani-  ^^'*' 
mals,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Convention  of  London,  May 
1900.    It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importtmce  to  the  continent  of 
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Pio.  2S9.  The  black  areas  represent  European  [x>BsesBioiis  in  18S4  before  Uie  Berlin  CotifenDoe 
of  tbat  year.  The  upper  half  of  the  legend  represents  international  regulations  adopted  at  the 
Berlin  Conference  and  the  BniBBels  Conference  of  1890.  After  Keltie,  The  Partition  of  A/riea, 
1895.  There  was  added  by  the  London  Convention  of  1900  a  lone  of  protection  of  wild  ■■""'"''■ 
eitendiog  from  the  Zambesi  and  the  northern  limit  of  German  Southwest  Africa  up  to  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Africa,  which  has  the  largest  and  most  varied  assortment  of  big  game 
animals  in  the  worid.  On  the  grasslands  bordering  the  central  tropi- 
cal forest  area,  on  the  south  and  east,  there  are  still  many  zebras, 
gazelles,  hippos,  rhiaos,  and  waterbuck.  They  are  in  locahties  where 
they  do  not  interfere  with  present  settlements  and  should  be  protected 
on  huge  reserves  regulated  by  law.  They  have  been  exterminated 
in  some  places  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  crops  of  settlers ; 
but  the  process  of  extermination  serves  no  useful  purpose  elsewhere. 
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especially  when  carried  on  by  irresponsible  hunters  intent  on  making 
a  record  of  kiUlngs. 

BENEFITS  OF   COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

We  gain  some  idea  of  the  possible  benefits  of  colonial  development  WoAofOi* 
by  looking  at  what  France  has  abeady  accomplished  in  northern  aotOim 
Africa,    liie  farms  that  the  Romans  had  made  with  such  care  the  **■*" 
French  found  a  desert,  and  they  immediately  set  to  work  to  reclaim 
them  by  making  hundreds  of  artesian  wells,  by  damming  up  the 
streams  that  had  been  allowed  to  waste  their  precious  waters  in  the 
sand,  by  fighting  the  swarms  of  locusts.    Lion,  hyena,  and  leopard  had 
ravaged  the  flocks  and  herds ;  the  French  set  to  work  to  exterminate 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  settlements.    They  -  built  several  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roads  and  constructed  hundreds  of  miles  of  railways. 
The  fine  cedars  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  were  in  the  way  of  extinction, 
and  the  French  forest  service  came  just  in  time  to  save  them.    By 
many  difTereot  means  France  has  placed  under  cultivation  at  least 
100,000  square  miles  of  land  (or  about  twice  the  area  of  Colorado  or 
Alabama)  that  was  formerly  desert  waste. 

In  1894  Timbuktu  was  captured  and  the  indigenous  population  - 
released  from  the  tyranny  of  its  Tuareg  masters.  Since  then  east- 
ward penetration  has  progressed  apace.  Before  and  during  the  World 
War,  Tilho  explored  a  vast  area  northeast  and  east  of  Lake  Tchad, 
including  the  fastnesses  of  Tibesti.  With  small  detachments,  chiefly 
of  native  troops,  he  sought  out  and  dispersed  those  tribesmen  who, 
under  Senussi  influence  (page  57),  sought  to  consolidate  Moslem 
power  in  one  of  the  least  accessible  places  in  the  French  Sahara.  The 
isolated  territories  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara  thus  brought 
imder  the  French  peace  are  susceptible  <rf  economic  development, 
provided  they  can  be  made  more  accessible.  Plans  for  a  trans-  Saharan 
railroad  to  ^lis  end  include  a  line  across  the  Sahara,  connecting  the 
coast  of  Alters  with  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad,  which  shall  even- 
tually connect  with  the  British  system  that  reaches  north  from  Cape 
Town  (Figs.  16  and  49). 

Best  of  all,  France  has  done  these  things  with  little  disturbance  to  French  r«- 
native  political  and  social  organization ;  she  has  taken  no  land  away  J^J*" 
firom  native  holders ;  she  has  put  money  and  effort  into  the  improve-  rishti 
ment  of  the  life  of  the  people.    Her  work  has  extended  into  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  Hovas,  a  tyramiical  Malayo-Polynesian  people  who 
settied  in  the  island  in  the  16th  century,  had  long  practiced  slavery, 
thus  depopulating  large  tracts  in  the  south  and  southwest. 
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MINOR   COLONIAL   PBOBLEMS  AND  TRADE   INTERESTS  IN   AFBICA  * 

The  possessions  of  the  smalls  powers  in  Africa  are  bound  to  give 
trouble  in  the  future.  The  Portuguese,  for  example,  have  carried 
the  policy  of  differential  duties  on  colonial  commerce  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  practically  to  shut  out  all  trade  except  with  Portugal.  If 
they  had  money  and  men  with  which  to  develop  their  own  coun- 
try, matters  might  not  be  so  bad.  But  Portugal  itself  is  poor  and 
feeble,  with  a  population  under  6,000,000.  It  has  lower  railway 
mileage  than  any  other  country  of  its  size  in  Europe.  Its  colonial 
governors  follow  no  fixed  policy  except  one  of  weakness  and  immoral 
toleration  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  native.  The  home  government 
has  been  so  imsttible  during  the  past  ten  years  that  it  has  completely 
demoralized  colonial  administration.  In  southern  Angola  there  has 
been  fairly  rapid  development,  with  the  help  of  Briti^  capital  and 
enterprise.  Spanish  Guinea  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  feebly  devel- 
oped colonies ;  Spain  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  capable  colonizing  nation. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  seems  to  us  as  re- 
mote as  Zanzibar,  yet  were  any  other  power  to  try  to  get  possession 
of  it,  a  political  storm  would  be  aroused  In  E^land.  The  Zanzibar 
Arabs  have  favored  the  British  in  trade  and  politics ;  British  strategy 
in  relation  to  India  and  South  Africa  requires  possession  of  the  re- 
gion ;  cables  have  been  laid  to  it.  It  is  a  British  protectorate  with 
Zanzibar  Town  as  a  free  port.  England's  position  there,  long  con- 
tested by  Germany,  was  finally  confirmed  Eind  strengthened  by  the 
Anglo-German  treaty  of  1690,  when  she  ceded  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many in  exchange  for  additional  rights  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  The 
cession  of  HeUgoland  was  felt  at  the  time  to  be  of  doubtful  advantage, 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  Great  Britain  in  the  World 
War,  when  that  island  became  a  base  of  operations  for  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet. 

It  was  in  J  890  also  that,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Uganda.  Egypt, 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Uganda,  and  British  East  Africa,  thus 
connected,  form  a  broad  strip,  of  imperial  extent,  that  looks  out  upon 
the  Mediterranean  at  one  end  and  upon  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the 
other.  It  flanks  the  route  to  India.  Possession  of  it  put  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  project  a  step  nearer  realization. 

I  Tbe  major  colonial  interests  of  the  great  powers  are  described  in  the  separate  cbaptcts 
on  these  powen ;  e.g.,  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  in  Chapter  Two,  Imperial  Frobleiru  <^  Great 
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Giermany  was  well  satisfied  with  these  changes,  because  with  itKn$mA 
them  went  substantial  advantages  for  herself.     Besides  Heligoland  p,^^ 
she  obt^ned  the  Caprivi  salient,  a  long  arm  of  territory  extending  ***** 
from  Gierman  Southwest  Africa  eastward  to  the  Zambesi  (Fig.  15) ; 
ahe  extended  the  northern  boundary  of  Cameroons  to  Lake  Tchad ; 
she  became  .established  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  region  inlemd  as  far 
as  the  Belgian  Congo. 

France  was  equally  fortunate.  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  Freneh 
of  1890  she  established  a  protectorate  over  Madagascar  (it  became  a  ^ty^^ 
French  colony  in  1896)  and  became  the  recognized  power  of  the 
western  Sahara.  In  1904  she  had  her  favored  position  in  Morocco 
recogdized  by  Great  Britain.  Recognition  by  Germany  came  only 
in  1911  after  the  Agadir  incident,  as  explained  previously  (page  107). 
France  then  bought  German  recognition  of  her  Moroccan  position 
by  ceding  to  Germany  a  large  section  of  French  Equatorial  Africa 
(strip  to.the  Congo,  Fig.  267). 

There  remained  a  dispute  between  France  and  Spain  which  ex- 
plains the  odd  disposition  of  territory  south  of  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. Naturally,  Spain  has  always  been  interested  in  the  African  coast 
opposite  her.  In  1918  she  confirmed  France's  special  position  in 
Morocco  and  herself  obtained  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  now 
called  the  Spanish  Zone,  and  in  addition  an  enclave  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Morocco  at  Ifni.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles  at  Tangier  became  an  "intemalional  zone"  (Figs.  80  and  81). 

WEST   AFRICA 

West  Africa  includes  a  belt  of  territory  nearly  3000  miles  long,  ex- 
tending &om  Mauretania  at.the  western  end  of  the  Sahara  south  and 
east  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Congo  region  (Fig.  82). 
It  comprises  a  score  of  orgimized  states  beloi^ing  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Including  the  Belgian  Congo 
(pages  125  to  138), the  regionhasnearlyahalf-billion  dollars' worth  of 
trade,  carried  on  at  more  than  forty  ports.  Great  Britain  has  most 
of  the  trade;  Germany  ranked  second  before  1914.  West  Africa  in- 
cludes T(^oland  and  the  Cameroons,  former  German  possessions  now 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France  as  mandatory  powers  of 
the  League  of  Nations  (Figs.  267  and  268).  Great  Britain  owns  the 
richest  territory  and  the  largest  number  of  trade  agencies.  Her  posi- 
tion and  interests,  to  which  we  now  turn,  illustrate  the  value  of  West 
Africa  in  the  commercieil  world.    . 
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Fig.  370.  West  Africa,  from  the  Conso  to  Senegal,  baa  been  the  field  of  koeneat  o 
rivalry  in  respect  of  ran  mat«rialB,  Note  the  variety  and  coDcentrati^n  of  vegetation  belts  ther«. 
A  amall  white  population  controls  the  commercial  syBtem  ot  a  large  native  population  in  West 
Africa.  The  map  is  diDgrHmmBtio  in  part,  as  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara 
and  of  Arabia.     AfMr  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  the  GtographiciU  Journal,  Vol.  45,  1S15. 

Among  Great  Britain's  possessions,' British  West  Africa,  next  to 
India,  is  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  raw  materials. 
It  includes  (without  the  recent  British  portions  of  the  mandated  areas 
of  Togoland  and  Cameroons)  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria, 
and  Gambia,  and  contains  20,000,000  native  people  in  an  area  of 
450,000  square  miles.  Ocean  transportation  being  the  cheapest  there 
is  in  the  worid,  and  the  distance  from  West  Africa  to  the  KngliE^ 
Channel  being  but  three  thousand  miles,  the  rich  resources  of  the 
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region  became  the  object  of  strong  commercial  rivalry  between  Ger- 
many tind  Great  Britain.  As  a  result  of  the  World  War  and  the 
peace  settlement,  Germany  is  now  out  of  this  market ;  her  agencies 
are  gone,  she  has  lost  her  former  prestige  among  the  natives,  she 
has  no  ships  for  the  carrying  trade. 

West  Africa  is  ricdi  in  cacao  and  palm  oil  particularly,  although  valuable 
it  has  important  tin,  coal,  and  gold  deposits,  as  well  as  an  increas-  [J^Sf 
ing  production  of  timber,  nuts,  rubber,  fiber,  and  cotton.     Among  in<h«*7 
these  the  richest  in  immediate  possibilities  is  palm  oil.    With  the 
rapid  development  of  machine  industry,  lubricating  oil  is  in  great 
denumd ;  the  world's  consumption  of  soap  is  also  steadily  growing ; 
substitutes  for  butter  are  now  in  favor.     All  these  things  and  more 
the  palm  tree  will  supply.    From  the  seed  an  oil  is  obtained  that  has 
the  greatest  variety  of  uses.     From  Nigeria  alone,  in  1917,  there  were 
$20,000,000  of  palm  oil  exports,  or  almost  one  half  the  total  in  value. 
Southern  Nigeria  has  the  further  advantage  of  having  a  dense  popu-  | 

lation  of  more  than  100  to  the  square  mile,  and  here  there  is  the 
greatest  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  large  quantities  of  raw  material 
that  may  be  gatbered  or  produced  upon  the  hot  and  wet  coastal 
lowlands  and  to  geographical  position,  or  accessibihty. 

Before  the  war  Germany  took  most  of  the  palm-nut  exports,  em-  DiTenion 
ploying  even  the  meal  of  the  nut  for  cattle  feed.    This  trade  has  orSf*" 
now  been  diverted  entirely  to  British  firms,  who  are  about  to  open  Briwin  - 
additional  motor  roads  and  railways  in  order  to  tap  several  thousand  S^  mr 
square  miles  of  palm  territory,  native  transportation  methods  being 
primitive.    Hand  in  hand  with  such  development  will  go  the  stimula- 
tion of  other  lines  of  production,  especially  cotton  and  cacao.     In 
1916  the  cacao  produrad  on  the  Gold  Coast  alone  was  valued  at 
$18,000,000. 


In  connection  with  the  minor  European  colonies  in  the  bom  of  Aden  m 
Africa  mention  must  be  made  of  the  adjacent  Arabian  territory  per-  J^^,^^ 
taining  to  the  port  of  Aden.     Though  tbe  British  territory  at  Aden  focua  of  a 
has  only  50,000  people,  who  live  on  very  poor  land  totaling  about  80  ^*' 
square  miles,  the  British  protectorate  covers  some  9000  square  miles. 
The  place  is  important  because  of  its  strategic  value  in  the  defense  of 
India  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  because  it  is  the  focus  of  the  Bed  Sea 
trade  as  welt  as  that  of  Abyssinia  and  all  that  eastern  portion  of  Africa 
known  as  French,  British,  and   Italian  Somtililand.     All  told,  the 
population  of  the  region  of  whidi  Aden  is  the  commercial  focus  is  above 
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Fio.  271.  The  Adon  region  and  the  SUeJt  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  a  focal  point  of  eastern  trade 
with  Europe.  The  Britiab  own  Perim  Island,  between  which  nod  the  French  povewion  of 
Sheikh  Said  lies  the  principal  ship  channel.  £^ch  power  is  therefore  anxiouB  to  (tat  oontnJ  of 
Hm  other's  poeitioD. 


12,000,000,  and  the  region  includes  850,000  square  u 
in  places  capable  of  early  development. 


9  of  territory. 


THE   THBEB   SOHALILANDS   AND   ERITBEA 


BritiE^,  French,  imd  Italian  Somalilahd  are  alike  in  possessing  an 
arid  or  semi-arid  lowland  that  rises  in  the  interior  to  hiUs  and  table- 
lands with  a  somewhat  moister  climate,  particularly  in  British  Somali- 
land.  The  people  are  everywhere  nomadic,  moving  from  one  water 
hole  to  another  with  their  flocks  and  herds  according  to  the  seasons. 
They  are  all  Moslems,  practically  without  education,  and  all  are  in  a 
measure  difficult  to  govern.  Except  for  the  seaports  there  are  no 
towns  and  hardly  any  permanent  villages.  No  newspapers  or  other 
periodicals  are  published  in  Somalitand. 


Abba  and  Populatiom  of  Somauland  by  Poutical  Divibions 

Sa.  W 

"^^sr 

P^H-tK^E^X- 

British  Somaliland 

68,000 

5,800 

139,000 

300,000 
208,000 
400,000 

Hides  and  skins,  gum  araUc. 

caUle,  ghee  butter 
Hides  and  skins,  coffee,  ivory. 

Hides  and  skins,  butter,  duira 
(akindofmiUet) 

Statistics  of  area  and  population  for  the  three  Somalilands  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  point  of  view.  For  example,  the  most  recent 
French  figures,  in  the  Annuaire  Statistique,  1917,  give  46,000  square 
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miles  as  the  area  of  French  Somalilaud,  the  Statesman's  Year-Book 
gives  5SO0,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Brifannica  gives  12,000. 

Through  French  Somaliland  via  the  Franco-Ethiopian  railway  to 
the  port  of  Djibouti  and  through  British  Somahland  via  camel  cara- 
van routes  to  the  port  of  Berbera  (the  capital)  comes  the  principal 
part  of  the  overland  transit  trade  of  Alyyssinia.  This  fact  and  the 
grazing  possibilities  of  the  grasslands  of  the  region  explain  the  conflict 
of  claims  in  the  hinterland  for  the  ill-defined  eastern  part  of  Abyssinia. 

Besides  Italian  Somaliland  and  Libya,  Italy  holds  also  the  small  Italian 
colony  of  Eritrea  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  coastal  belt  is  j^^** 
barren  and  sandy,  but  inland  there  is  a  fertile  central  plateau  with 
a  cool  climate  and  a  better  water  supply.  There  has  been  httle  de- 
velopment of  the  region  up  to  the  present  time.  Its  45,800  square 
miles  are  inhabited  by  330,000  people,  divided  between  settled  vil- 
lagers on  the  plateau  and  pastoral  tribes  in  the  lowlands.  Life  is  so 
primitive  that  there  is  very  little  commerce,  and  the  colony  has  no 
real  commercial  importance  at  the  present  time,  except  as  a  transit 
land  for  Abyssinian  trade  and  as  a  focus  (at  the  port  of  Massowah) 
for  a  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Arabia.  The  colony  stands  out 
in  industrial  development  principally  by  reason  of  the  low  grade  of 
development  of  the  regions  adjacent.  Besides  stock  raising  there 
is  pearl  fishing  and  potash  mining  and,  in  recent  years,  even  meat 
.packing.  An  Italian  government  mission  has  just  surveyed  the 
resources  of  the  colony,  in  view  of  Italy's  acute  need  for  additional 
ra^  materials. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES   OF  ABYSSINIA  AND  UBERIA 

Abyssinia  is  one  of  two  independent  states  in  Africa.    It  has  an  unhtiie 
area  estimated  at  400,000  square  miles  and  is  largely  isolated  from  J^^jf 
surrounding  lands  by  its  mountainous  character  and  the  deep  canyons  «id  if 
that  nick  the  outer  borders  of  its  plateaus.    There  is  a  limited  amount  ao^e- 
of  barren  lowland,  especially  on  the  east  and  south,  but  the  plateau  '■*'<»™ 
and  mountain  sections  have  a  cool  and  moist  climate.    The  popula- 
tion numbers  between  8,000,000  and  10,000,000.    While  the  state  of 
development  of  these  people  is  low  and  their  standard  of  hving  simple, 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  considerable  trade. 
Ivory,  beeswax,  and  gums  have  been  the  standard  exports,  and  re- 
cently potesh  has  been  worked  on  a  commercial  scale.    There  are  also 
imdeveloped  coal  and  oil  resources. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Abyssinia  has  never  been  accurately  de- 
fined, and  here  there  has  been  rivalry  between  France,  Great  Britain 
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and  Italy  for  possession  of  the  land.  The  Fashoda  incident  of  1898 
brought  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the  verge  of  furmed  conflict-' 
ori^  and  The  negro  republic  of  Liberia  is  situated  on  the  west  African  coast 
idLibvift  between  Sierra  liCone  (British)  and  the  Ivory  Coast  (French).  Its 
total  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles  (a  little  less  than  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania) and  the  population  has  been  variously  estimated,  the  figures 
ranging  from  700,000  to  about  2,000,000,  of  whom  all  but  about  50,000 
on  the  coast  are  quite  uncivilized.  Liberians  of  American  origin 
number  some  12,000. 

The  foundation  of  the  republic  was  the  result  of  efforts  made  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  founded  in  1916  to  settle  free 
American  negroes  on  African  soil.  In  1820  actual  settlement  began, 
and  in  1847  the  colonists  promulgated  a  declaration  of  independence 
and  drew  up  a  constitution.  Even  today  the  government  does  not 
effectively  control  the  interior  regions,  and  this  has  led  to  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  Liberia's  territory  by  French  encroachment. 
Should  this  or  similar  absorption  by  Europeans  threaten  Liberia  with 
real  danger  of  extinction,  the  United  States  would  doubtl^  play  a 
guardian's  part. 
Interests  of  The  political  influence  of  the  United  States  has  been  carried 
^teteiin  directly  into  Africa  by  treaty  with  Liberia,  so  \haX  the  United 
Ubait  States  has  now  assumed  obligations  that  cover  a  stretch  of  15,000 
miles,  or  three  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  from  Liberia 
to  the  Philippines.  The  United  States  loaned  Liberia  $  5,000,000  in 
1918  for  the  construction  of  roads,  etc.,  and  has  assumed  the  position 
of  chief  financial  adviser  to  the  republic,  a  position  which  was  pre- 
viously held  by  a  joint  commission  of  representatives  of  Gireat 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 

The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  region  is  hindered  some- 
what by  the  constitutional  provision  that  none  but  Liberian  citizens 
may  bold  real  estate,  except  for  colonization,  missionary,  educational, 
or  other  benevolent  purposes.  The  present  head  of  the  government  of 
Liberia  holds  broader  views  of  the  country's  future  than  his  predeces- 
sors held  and  is  seeking  to  provide  better  commercial  opportunities  for 
whites,  upon  whom  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  must  depend. 

1  With  the  intention  of  linking  ber  possessions  in  eaat  and  west  Africa  acroas  ihe  teni~ 
tory  of  the  Upper  Nile,  France  penetrated  to  Fashoda,  a  fortress  on  the  Upper  Nile,  in 
1898,  at  just  the  time  that  Kitchener,  after  defeating  the  Dervishes  at  Omdurman,  was 
proceedinj;  up  river  to  complete  the  ronquest  of  the  Sudan,  Extreme  diplomatic  t^asioa 
was  created  by  the  meeting  of  the  rival  military  forces,  and  actual  hostilities  were  averted 
only  with  tneat  difficulty.  The  outcome  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  and  hence  a 
British  vicU»y. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOUR 

LATIN-AHERICAn  TRADE  AND  BOUNDAST  DISPUTES:  RELATIONS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  great  problems  of  our  time  are  not  confined  to  European  fields,  WoU- 
They  occur  in  almost  every  occupied  part  of  the  world  from  Spits-  Sb'araof 
bergen  to  South  Georgia.  With  the  use  of  airplane  and  submarine  problem 
for  commercial  and  strate^c  purposes,  even  remote  islets  have  a 
new  importance.  The  natural  pastures  of  the  moss-covered  tundras 
of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  northern  North  America  are  now  thinly 
inhabited  and  of  low  value,  but  they  may  some  day  be  the  scene  of 
strong  rivalry  as  a  source  of  meat  supply.  At  some  future  time 
even  tbe  sea  may  be  marked  out  poUtically  in  zon^  of  economic 
development,  if  the  food  value  of  its  hordes  of  now  unused  but  useful 
marine  organisms  should  ever  be  developed.  The  Amazon  valley, 
hot,  forested,  tmhealtbful,  and  thinly  inhabited,  seems  now  of  smaU 
importance ;  but  it  may  yet  be  a  source  of  incalculable  energy  when; 
medical  science  conquers  the  tropical  germ  diseases  and  when  the, 
resources  of  the  temperate  zones  are  taxed  to  capacity  by  rapidly; 
growing  populations. 

Therefore  in  a  realm  so  vast  as  that  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  home  of  20,000,000  people  of  white  blood, 
of  nearly  20,000,000  Indians  and  negroes,  and  of  35,000,000  more  of 
mixed  blood,  it  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  problems  of  practical 
interest  to  the  whole  world  and  of  paramount  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

THE  UNITED   STATES   AND   LATIN   AMERICA 

To  every  thoughtful  person  in  the  United  States,  Latin-American  Heodfan 
relations  and  problems  appear  the  more  important  because  of  past  i>«sUof 
diplomatic   and   commercial   neglect.     Though    the    people    of   the  oader- 
northem  republic  caU  their   Latin  neighbors    "Americans,"    make  '*'™'"* 
much  of  the  protective  value  of  the  Mom-oe  Doctrine,  and  lay  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  good  effects  of  closer  commercial  ties,  the 
United  States  must  face  the  cold  fact,  whether  agreeable  or  not,  that 
satisfactory  relations  have  not  yet  been  established.    The  ties  appear 
to  be  artificial.     There  is  lacking  the  bond  that  is  in  general  the 
strongest  in  the  world  —  a  common  language.    Then  there  are  differ- 
ences of  race  which  are  even  more  nearly  fundamental.     They  mani- 
fest themselves  in  manners  and  dress,  in  Hterature  and  ethics,  in 
sports,  Euid  in  social  and  pohtical  ideals. 
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Finally,  there  is  the  instinctive  and  world-wide  antagonism  spring- 
ing irom  the  fear  and  dislike  of  the  weak  for  the  strong.  In  the 
case  of  Latin  America  this  fear  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  fact  as 
well  as  upon  a  measure  of  instinctive  antagonism  due  to  tmlike  race 
and  lesser  commercial  and  military  power.  The  steady  growth  of 
the  United  States  in  territory  and  inHuence,  mainly  among  former 
Latin-American  possessions,  naturally  arouses  anxiety  as  to  future 
advances.  The  following  table  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  extended  its  influence  and  control  more  rapidly 
since  its  annexation  of  Hawaii  (not  to  mention  the  earlier  acquisition 
of  territory  originally  Latin- American  in  the  southwest)  than  any  other 
great  power,  even  imperialist  Russia. 


Sua 

Daib 

Sq.m" 

.w.™» 

HawaK 

Cuba 

Porto  Hioo 

PhUippine  IslaDds  .    .    . 

Guam 

TuUiila  (Samoa)    .    .    . 

Panama 

Santo  Dmningo.    .    .    . 

Haiti    ....... 

Nicaragua 

Vlr^IdaDds    .    .    .    . 

1896 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 

1903 
1907 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1916 

1917 

Annexed 

Virtual  protectorate 
Annexed  after  war  with  Spain 
Annexed  aft«r  war  with  Spain 
Annexed  after  war  with  Spain 
Annexed  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  Gennany 

Supervision  of  finances 

Supervi^on  of  finances 

Virtual  protectorate 

Grant  of    canal  righte    and 

naval  bases  to  U.  S. 
Ownership  by  purdiaae 
Totals 

6,450 

44,150 

3,600 

115.025 

210 

77 
32,400 
18,500 

11,000 
49.500 

132 

250,000 

2,900,000 

1,250,000 

8,500,000 

14,500 

7.250 
450,000 
955,000 

2,500.000 
746,000 

26,000 

281,044 

17,598.750 

The  United  States  is  classified  as  a  democracy,  and  it  has  in  recent  Anaifcu 
years  disavowed  imperialist  designs  tmd  even  protested  against  such  J^^JJ^ 
designs  on  the  pfut  of  European  powers ;  yet  the  fact  is  that  the 
tendency  to  expansion  has  been  shown  in  an  emphatic  manner  from 
the  beginnings  of  settlement  in  colonial  days,  through  the  period  of 
the  Louisiana  Purclutse  and  the  annexation  of  Florida,  during  the 
period  immediately  before  and  after  the  Mexican  War,  down  to  the 
present.  The  protectorate  over  Haiti  assimied  in  1915,  the  treaty 
with  Nicaragua  in  1916,  whereby  the  United  States  obtained  for  99 
■  years  the  ri^t  to  construct  a  canal  through  Nicaraguan  territory, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  m  1917,  are  merely  the  latest 
in  a  long  series  of  advances. 

The  events  referred  to  above  are  facts  that  impress  the  Latin-Amer-  Bmi«  m 
ican  countries  more  powerfully  than  expressions  of  good  will  and  devo-  "•'*'"'™ 
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tion  to  democratic  ideals.  In  part  the  expansion  of  ^he  United  States 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  almost  universal  land-hunger  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world ;  in  part  it  is  an  expression  of  that  pioneering  instinct 
which  has  ever  driven  ihe  people  of  the  United  States  beyond  their 
territorial  frontiers;  in  part  it  is  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
American  institutions  over  those  they  displace  in  some  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  that  are  too  weak  and  backward  to  manage  themselves ; 
and  in  part  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  commercial  advantages  that  are 
naturally  associated  with  a  higher  degree  of  political  control. 

Whatever  European  nations  might  have  iweferred  to  do,  they  have 
in  practice  —  at  times  under  direct  compiilaion  —  recognized  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  left  the  United  States  free  to  pursue  its  southward 
Dnitad  advance;  but  such  expansion  has  in  recent  years  evoked  a  certain 
hostility  among  the  Latin-American  states,  a  hostility  based  on  the 
assumption  that  their  economic  and  political  liberties  were  at  stake ; 
and  the  United  States  is  therefore  confronted  with  direct  and  powerful 
political  opposition  for  the  first  time  since  it  embarked  upon  its  policy 
of  expansion  overseas.  Here  we  have  a  problem  of  the  first  rank.  For 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  as  unknown  to  themselves  as  they 
are  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  do  not  know  how  they  will  take 
interference  with  their  policy  of  expansion,  for  in  that  exptmsion  they 
have  not  had,  so  far,  a  single  misadventure.  While  such  an  experi- 
ence has  left  them  in  an  amiable  attitude  toward  others  and  has  given 
them  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of  others,  there  is 
danger  in  that  they  do  not  know  what  fires  of  passion  may  be 
lighted  by  active  opposition. 

The  eagerness  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  Latin-American 
republics  has  ^own  itself  in  the  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  friendly  interest  in  the  once  active  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice,  and  in  acceptance  of  the  offers  of  the  ABC  powers  — 
Argentina,  BrazO,  and  Chile  —  in  the  Mexican  trouble  of  1916 ;  hut 
it  is  not  certain  that  cooperation  is  equally  acceptable  to  the  Latin 
Americans,  who  have  a  quite  different  character  and  a  markedly 
different  social  order,  and  whose  governments,  though  patterned 
after  that  of  the  United  States,  are  actually  run  in  a  quite  different 
way.  Moreover,  they  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  shows  the  United  States  as  an  expansionist  power 
of  rapidly  growing  strength,  with  a  population  that  now  numb^« 
105,000,000,  or  more  than  the  population  of  the  entire  group  of  twenty 
Latin-American  nations.  They  realize  that  in  any  cooperative  enter* 
prise  the  United  States  would  play  the  dominant  part. 
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Flo.  273.    The  city  and  harbor  of  ChsilotM  Amelie,  Virgin  Idonds,  now  an  American  poasaasion. 

Then,  too,  there  are  m€irked  differences  of  opinion  between  the  DWarencei 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin-American  countries  as  JJ)^""*"" 
to  the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  day.     To  take  a  single  eoIm  um 
instance,  there  are  great  differences  with  respect  to  colored  popula- 
tions.    The  tendency  to  intermarry  with  the  native  races  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Latin  Americans.     In  ChUe  whole  sections  of  the 
former  Indian  population  have  become  mixed  with  the  whites,  and 
though  the  Indian  element  is  strongly  marked,  there  is  no  longer  any 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  Indian  in  those  particular  sections, 
the  population  calling  itself  Chilean.     Similarly,  a  large  mixed  class 
exists  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  to  cite  two  more  illustrations  out  of  many. 
In  short,  the  barriers  of  race  are  far  less  marked  in  Latin  America  than 
in  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  recognized  in  parts  of  Latin  America  a  considerable  DccUoe  ot 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  population.     Our  common  thought  is  JSd^uS 
that  the  world  is  improving ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  portions  of  it  «^  w»^ 
have  actually  lost  ground.     This  is  particularly  true  in  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  in  parts  of  Central  America,  in  Venezuela,  and  in 
Mexico.     In  actual  practice  democratic  principles  have  been  left  far 
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behind.  There  are  a  few  countries  in  which  military  dictators  are 
in  actual  control,  instead  of  truly  representative  governments.  Pro- 
fessing; the  same  general  political  principles,  they  show  the  utmost 
divergence  of  political  practice. 

Should  there  be  increasing  wetikness  on  the  part  of  small  and  poUti- 
cally  disintegrating  states,  the  possihilities  of  encroachment  by  powers 
with  imperialist  designs  would  require  consideration.  It  is  feared 
by  the  neighbors  of  the  United  States  that  the  impulse  to  dominate 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  will  grow  stronger,  and  may  lead  even- 
tually to  sovereign  control.  One  argument  always  sUmds  ready  for 
effective  use:  that  only  in  growth  can  guarantees  be  found  that 
colonies  and  naval  stations  of  other  powers  will  not  be  established  near 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  to  threaten  its  security  as  well  as  its 
peace.  This  consideration  explains  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  during  the  World  War,  the  protectorate  over  Haiti,  the  special 
arrangements  with  Cuba  {the  Piatt  Amendment),  with  Santo  Domingo 
(a  receivership  amounting  to  a  protectorate),  with  Panama  (direct 
owner^ip  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  special  treaty  arrangements  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama),  and  with  Nicaragua  (the  purchase  of  canal 
rights  and  the  regulation  of  her  financial  affairs).  If  the  United  States 
allows  financial  operations  to  be  carried  on  and  obligations  to  be 
incurred  in  Latin  America  by  its  commercial  rivals,  protectorates  and 
naval  stations  of  its  own  will  be  the  natural  outcome ;  for  these  rivals 
look  to  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Latin-American 
states  included  under  the  general  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  United  States  is  also  impelled  to  expand  commercially  in  the 
part  of  Latin  America  nearest  to  it  by  the  necessities  of  modem 
civilization,  which  require  tropical  products  in  increasing  quantities. 
Were  tropical  America  occupied  by  more  progressive  peoples  than  those 
which  race,  history,  and  climate  have  conspired  to  develop  there, 
economic  relations  might  be  built  upon  a  basis  of  ordinary  exchange, 
as  between  France  and  America.  Instead  there  is  a  population  locally 
incapable  of  protecting  itself  or  of  mcmaging  its  affairs,  and  in  a  few 
places  in  a  state  of  political  and  economic  decline.  Only  under  the 
stimulus  of  necessity  and  through  the  influx  of  the  agents  and  capital 
of  temperate  lands  are  the  tropical  products  of  weak  countries  made 
available.  With  the  importation  of  aggressive  men  and  capital  into 
the  tropica  goes  the  importation  first  of  economic  and  then  of  political 
systems. 

The  only  serious  fear  connected  with  such  an  importation  is  that 
it  may  lead  to  the  exploitation  of  unwilling  peoples  by  unfair  means. 
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Political  discontent  and  even  war  have  sprung  again  and  again  from  i>«ii«en 
this  imposition  of  ideas  and  power  upon  other  peoples.    Such  im-  ^j^S^ 
position  is  not  restricted  to  tropical  America,  but  is  world-wide ;  it  i^"  •■»•" 
is  associated  with  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  political  and  peopiM 
economic  systems  of  the  densely  populated  industrial  nations  oi  the 
north  temperate  zone  into  the  tropical  lands  of  America,  Africa,  and 
the  East  cmd  West  Indies. 

COMPETITION   FOR   SOUTH   AMERICAN  TRADB 

Thou^  serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  Latin  ndeacj 
American  students  and  travelers  toward  the  United  States,  it  must  ti^BM 
be  said  that  it  still  flows  far  more  strongly  toward  Europe,  and  par-  ^"* 
ticuUu'ly  to  France.     For  the  X^tin  Americans  find  that  the  older 
cultures  of  Europe  more  nearly  meet  their  taste  in  manners  and 
accord  better  with  their  point  of  view,  their  philosophy,  and  their 
ideals.    This  congeniaUty  of  mind  and  the  keener  needs  of  the 
European  merchants  for  raw  materials  (as  compared  with  the  United 
States)  have  conspired  witii  the  extensive  type  of  South  American 
production  to  put  the  commerce  of  Latin  America  very  much  into 
the   hands   of  the  commercial  and  financial  interests    of  western 
Europe.    To  this  end  also  has  contributed  poweri'ully  the  better 
shipping  service  to  South  America  from  England  and  France. 

A  prominent  Briton  wrote  in  1913  that  one  of  the  eleven  main  Bittuhuid 
probable  causes  of  future  wars  m  which  Great  Britain  might  take  ^^^ 
part  would  be  ti<ui  fw 

^  LrtlD- 

"...  any  attempt  of  the  United  Stat^  to  exercise  pecuhar  polit-  mde 
ical  or  commercial  privileges  in  South  America,  east  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  in  general  any  attempt  on  the  pait  of  an  outside 
power  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
republics ;  or  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  South  American  state 
to  confer  pecuhar  privileges  in  commerce  on  the  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign power  to  the  detriment  of  the  free-trade  principle." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  writer  does  not  indude  Central 
America  and  Mexico  in  his  list,  and  it  is  equally  important  to  note 
that  he  speaks  as  a  representative  of  a  free-trade  nation.  He  has 
given  us,  therefore,  both  a  broad  political  statement  related  to  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  states  and  a  narrower  statement 
relating  to  trade  arrangements  that  shall  give  the  British  merchant 
the  same  chance  as  the  Americap. 

Great  Brit6un  is  by  far  the  largest  investor  in  South  American 
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enterpriues:  her  citizens  own  large  concessions  in  the  Mexican  oil 
fields  and  in  Colombia;  her  railway  financiers  built  the  Argentine 
railways;  and  for  a  time  she  was  ihe  largest  owner  among  foreign 
nitrate  companies  in  northern  Chile.  The  Peruvian  Corporation 
(British),  which  has  almost  sovereign  rights  in  Peru,  temporarily 
holds  the  rich  guano  concessions  of  the  Chinchtts  Islands  and  owns 
tile  Southern  Railway,  &om  Molleodo  and  Arequipa  to  Lake  Titicaca 
and  Cuzco. 

The  chief  advances  made  in  the  trade  of  South  America  have  not 
yet  broxight  the  United  States  into  acute  conflict  with  British  in- 
terests, but  they  are  likely  to  do  so  in  the  near  future  unless  there 
is  agreement  with  Great  Britain  on  a  common  pohcy.  American 
capitalists  have  very  largely  increased  their  railway  holdings  and 
will  tend  in  the  future  to  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  land  transport, 
which  will  greatly  stimulate  American  industrial  enterprises.  Large 
American  export  houses  have  established  themselves  in  the  main 
cotist  ports.  A  chain  of  banking  houses  has  been  founded  to  offer 
banking  facilities  to  the  American  merchant  and  investor.  At  Chu- 
quicEunata,  in  northern  Chile,  American  interests  have  acquired 
the  largest  deposit  of  commercial  copper  known  in  South  America. 
An  American  firm  owns  the  rich  copper  and  silver  mines  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco  in  Peru,  and  those  of  Braden  in  Chile.  During  the  World  War 
many  manufactured  goods  formerly  obtained  from  Europe  were 
imported  from  the  United  States,  and  some  of  that  war-time  trade 
the  United  States  has  held,  owing  to  improved  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  South  American  people  and  their  peculiar  desires  €uid  to  the  better 
freight  rates  that  the  new  cargo  carriers  in  the  South  American  trade 
were  able  to  offer  for  a  time. 

Of  great  influence  in  future  world  trade,  and  especially  in  United 
States  trade  with  Latin  America,  is  the  Webb  Law,  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  10  April  1918,  which  permits  a  combination  of  business  firms 
engaged  in  export  trade.  Formerly  such  combination  was  forbidden 
by  the  Sherman  and  other  anti-trust  laws.  Under  the  Webb  law  it 
may  be  expected  that  American  export  trade  will  be  promoted.  Al- 
ready some  of  the  large  manufacturing,  banking,  and  exporting  firms 
have  laid  plans  for  the  pooling  of  their  buaness  and  the  development  of 
American  export  trade  on  a  great  scale,  in  order  that  through  coopera- 
tion rather  than  competition  they  may  hold  and  develop  a  larger 
ehare  of  the  world's  trade. 

The  growth  of  Spanish  interests  in  Latin  America  was  very  rapid 
from  1914  to  1919,  partly  for  sentimental  and  political  reasons  and 
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partly  for  business  reasons,  seeing  that  Spain;  by  engaging  in  trade  Spuuah 
as  a  neutral  country  during  the  vai  period,  greatly  increased  her  bank  L«tiii     ". 
reserves.     After  the  war  she  appointed  a  committee  of  engineers  at  *™''** 
Madrid  to  investigate  the  possibihties  of  commercial  expansion  with 
the  SpEuiish-speak^  republics  of  Latin  America,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  closer  business  and  political  relations.     There  is  to  be  a 
penntinent  exhibit  of  Latin-American  products  at  Madrid. 

But  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  trade 
in  Latin  America,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  dash  with  those 
of  no  European  power  save  Great  Britain.  Let  us  follow  this  fact 
into  Central  America  and  see  some  of  its  consequences  there. 

In  1850  the  United  States  signed  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  AmwicM 
called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  agreed  ^  cwhti 
not  to  construct  an  isthmian  canal  save  as  a  joint  enterprise  with  ■' 
Great  Britain.  But  the  growth  of  Caribbean  interests  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  that  treaty  in  1901  (by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty)  and  left  the  United  States  free  to  construct  a  canal  by 
itself,  provided  that  the  canal  be  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  on 
the  same  terms.  In  fact,  European  countries  have  looked  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  mainteun  order  and  guarantee  the 
security  of  their  loans  in  Central  American  states,  and  this  the  United 
States  cannot  do  unless  it  occupies  a  privileged  position  and  holds  the 
main  strategic  points.  Diuing  the  past  fifteen  years  the  United  States 
has  frequently  landed  and  even  maintained  marines  in  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  and  has  taken  over  indefinitely  the  functions  of  the  default- 
ing government  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  September  1915  an  agreement 
with  Haiti  provided  that  the  United  States  may  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  government.  The  United  States 
also  undertook  to  supervise  the  financial  and  mifitary  affairs  of  Haiti. 
Pershing's  military  expedition  into  Mexico  in  1916  was  in  fine  with 
the  American  custom  of  maintaining  order,  or  at  least  taking  the 
lead  in  quelling  disorder,  in  the  ptu'ts  of  Latin  America  that  Ue 
nearby. 

Opposed  to  this  supervisory  policy  of  the  United  States  are  large  i 
and  influential  sections  of  South  America,  and  these  sections  have  J 
followed  their  big  neighbor's  behavior  with   the  closest  attention.  i 
Chile  has  been  watchful  and  suspicious,  because  the  United  States  o^JJ^  "" 
befriended  her  rival,  Peru,  in  the  bitter  war  of  1879-1883.    The  man-  ^^,'*' 
ner  in  which  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  acquired  offended  Colombia  tamut 
deeply,  and  it  will  be  long  before  that  country  is  in  truth  the  friend 
of  the  United  States.    Though  belated,  American  action  in  recognizing 
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the  neglect  of  Colombia's  interests  in  1903  by  the  agreement  of  1921  to 
pay  her  $25,000,000  and  grant  special  transportation  privileges  in 
(he  Canal  Zone  is  at  least  a  necessfiry  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
better  relations.  The  United  States  and  Colombia  are  naturally 
dosely  aUied  through  the  large  trade,  and  especially  the  lai:ge  fruit 
business,  which  is  conducted  in  the  Caribbean  coast  i^on. 

THE  MEXICAN   PBOBLEH 

Benitiof  The  unsettled  state  of  Mexico  offers  the  problem  of  most  direct 
mMoiko  and  keen  interest  to  the  United  States  today.  Border  populations 
must  not  be  in  constant  danger  of  raids  by  bandits  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Investments  in  mines,  oil  fields,  and  cattle 
ranches,  if  these  have  been  honestly  acquired  and  administered, 
should  have  security.  In  Mexico  thousands  of  people  have  been 
hilled  by  revolution  and  bEinditry,  thousands  of  o^ers  impoverished, 
poUtical  opponents  imprisoned,  and  foreign  debts  neglected.  The 
total  number  of  Americans  killed  on  the  border  or  in  Mexico  in  recent 
years  runs  into  the  hundreds.  The  number  of  Americans  ip  Mexico 
was  reduced,  chiefly  by  emigration  to  escape  death  or  avoid  the  con- 
fiscation of  property,  from  76,000  in  1910  or  1911  to  12,000  by  Sep- 
tember 1919.  American  losses  in  Mexico  of  all  kinds  during  the  past 
few  years  have  a  total  value  of  nearly  half  a  billion  of  dollars. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mexican  elements  can  restore  Mexico 
to  the  honorable  position  that  she  so  long  held.  To  employ  force 
would  he  a  painful  alternative  for  the  United  States  and  would  pro- 
duce a  fresh  crop  of  suspicions  among  those  Latin  Americans  who 
heretofore  have  not  relinquished  the  hope  that  America  desires  to 
avoid  the  absorption  of  small  and  weak  states  even  when  they  are 
dishonest  and  provocative  in  international  conduct. 

These  are  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  by  saying  that  capi- 
talists, large  landowners,  and  corrupt  government  officifds  once  held 
the  mass  of  the  Mexican  people  in  economic  bondage.  Unless  the 
whole  structure  of  the  organized  world  is  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
worship  of  chaos  to  begin,  with  suck  suffering  as  mankind  has  not 
yet  known,  a  change  of  govenunent  cannot  be  made  the  excuse  for 
repudiating  debts  and  disclaiming  all  moral  obUgations. 

THE  WEST  IIWIES 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  begins  a  diain  jc^ 
islands  that  runs  to  the  east  until  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  and  curves 
southward  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela.    The  larger  islands  in  this  are 
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—  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico  —  lie  nearest  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  On  the  outer  side  of  the  ai-c,  and  near  Florida, 
he  the  Bahama  Islands,  almost  parallel  with  Cuba  and- Haiti.  Next 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  come  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  are  on  the 
turn  of  the  curve  downward  toward  South  America.  Next,  running 
almost  directly  south,  comes  the  chain  of  small  islands,  the  Windward 
Islands,  that  ends  with  Trinidad  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  islands  of  the  entire  group  of  the  West  raniga 
Indies  were  in  Spanish  possession  from  the  Age  of  Discovery.    Some  J^^H*** 
of  the  smaller  islands,  particularly  those  farthest  east,  were  trcinsf  erred  imiian 
from  power  to  power  in  the  days  of  the  struggle,  first  between  Dutch  ^■'•■^ 
and  English,  later  between  En^ish  and  French,  for  colonial  and 
naval  supremacy.    Up  to  1898  possession  of  the  islands  had  remained 
settled  for  some  time:    Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were  Spanish;    the 
Bahamas  and  Jiunaica  were  English;  on  the  island  of  Haiti  two 
republics  had  been  established,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  RepiibUc; 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  one  small  group  —  the  Virgin  Islands  —  was 
Danish,  and  the  others  were  divided  about  equally  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  while  the  Windward  Islands  were  entirely  Eng- 
lish.    The  Dutch  also  held  a  smaller  group,  one  of  which  is  Curacao, 
to  the  west  of  the  Windward  Islands  near  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela. 

Since  1898  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the  ownership  of  these 
islands.  Cuba  is  now  a  repubUc  practically  under  United  States  pro- 
tection, €is  are  also  the  repubhcs  (rf  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  Porto 
Rico  has  become  a  part  of  United  States  territory.  The  latest  change 
is  the  purchase  from  Denmark  in  1917  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
group  immediately  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico,  by  the  United  States. 

The  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark,  like  the  Panama'  Rectal 
Canal  transaction  in  1903,  notified  the  world  that  America  regarded  !"«»«•• 
herself  as  having  special  and  rightful  interests  in  the  Caribbean  and  Unitad 
along  its  shores.     In  a  similar  case,  the  general  recognition  of  the  ^'"*' 
British  protectorate  in  Egypt  in  1919  acknowledged  Great  Britain's 
special  and  rightful  interest  in  the  route  to  India  and  especially  the 
Suez  Canal.     Experience  with  Spain  in  Cuba  before  1898  justified 
the  United  Stat^i  in  midertaking  to  maintain  order  since  that  time 
in  the  whole  of  the  American  Meditert^mean. 

In  the  days  of  sailing  vessels  the  presence  of  European  powers  xhec«dj»- 
in  the  island  groups  to  the  southeast,  while  sometimes  noted  as  a  bMna 
disadvantage,  was  not  felt  by  the  United  States  to  be  a-source  of  great  qndai 
danger.    Swifter  means  of  communication  iuCTeased  the  fear  that  a  i|^^|^^^ 
foreign  power  might  use  the  islands  as  a  base  of  attack  on  the  United 
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States.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  presence  of 
other  powers  in  the  chain  <rf  islands  separating  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  tie  Caribbean  Sea  became  troublesome,  a  possible  menace  to 
the  safety  of  the  caneil. 

The  use  that  was  made  of  the  submariae  by  Grermany  during  the 
late  war  and  the  powerful  strides  in  aerial  navigation  and  .radio  com- 
munication have  greatly  increased  the  width  of  those  border  protective 
zones  that  all  commercial  nations  seek  to  control. 

FBONTIEB   ZONES   OF   FRICTION   IN  LATIN   AMERICA 

sanadtrr  Every  boundary  dispute  is  a  possible  cause  of  war,  and  boundary 

daato  disputes  grow  out  of  ignorance  as  well  as  ambition.     "Frontiers  are 

jJ™2S^  indeed  the  razor's  edge  on  which  hang  suspended  the  modern  issues 
tounutian  of  war  OP  pcace,  of  life  or  death  for  nations."  The  unsettled  bound- 
aries of  the  Latin-American  nations  are  therefore  matters  of  general 
concern.  If  the  frontiers  of  the  Latin-American  states  were  well- 
known  through  exploratory  surveys,  and  if  their  history  were  care- 
fully worked  out,  an  impartial  tribunal  could  very  soon  make  a  de- 
cision that  would  commend  itself  to  the  world,  if  not  to  the  nations  in 
the  dispute.  One  of  the  prime  functions  of  an  international  court  of 
justice  will  be  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
making  use  of  the  resources  of  geographical  research  and  exploration. 
c«"^  The  proof  of  this  argument  is  found  in  the  settlement  of  Latin- 

diapnte^     American  boimdary  disputes  in  the  past.    In  1900  Chile  find  Argen- 
■**■  tina  were  on  the  verge  of  war  over  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 

1881,  which  defined  the  boundary  in  Patagonia  as  "the  crest  and 
watershed  "  of  the  high  cordillera,  though  the  divide  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  drainages  in  {daces  lies  not  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes 
but  east  of  them.  As  neither  side  knew  the  country  thoroughly, 
they  agreed  to  send  a  party  of  surveyors  under  Colonel  Sir  Thomas 
Holdich,  and  within  a  year  an  award  was  made,  on  the  basis  of  topo- 
graphic surveys,  that  has  satisfied  both  sides. 
BoHrtan  The  Peruvian-Bohviau  boundary  north  of  Lake  Titicaca  has  had 

irith  p^  a  similar  history.  In  1910  the  newspapers  of  La  Paz  and  Lima  were 
uidBruii  full  of  war  talk.  In  1911  a  party  of  English  surveyors  was  in  the 
field  to  establish  a  line  that  has  since  proved  satisfactory.  The 
boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  in  the  heavily  wooded  country 
of  the  southwestern  Amazon  plains  was  settled  and  surveyed  after 
armed  forces  had  faced  each  other  across  the  Acre  River  for  months. 
What  unsettled  boundaries  remain  to  be  surveyed?  Where  are 
the  frontira  zones  of  friction?    What  are  the  chief  differences  ol 
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Fio.  274.  The  sonee  of  friction  in  South  America :  1.  the  Grao  Chaoo;  2,  Taoi)i^Ari<!s,Tw^ 
paci,  Etnd  Antofagaats ;  3,  the  jimction  of  Ecuador.  Colombia,  and  Peru :  4,  G.  6,  minor  diaputed 
areas  in  the  Colomhia-Veneiuela  frontier.  There  ia  hIbo  the  dispute  over  the  boundacy  in  the 
La  PUta  eetuacy  (Fig.  280). 
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Opinion  as  to  land  titles 
and  resources?  In  the 
succeeding  pages  are  dis- 
cussed those  boundary 
disputes  that  have  seri- 
ously threatened  or  at 
this  moment  are  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  Latin 
America.  Some  of  them 
involve  vast  wealth ; 
others  afTect  few  people 
and  small  tracts  of  terri- 
tory. 

The  Tacna-Arica  Bound- 
ary Dispute 
The  greatest  terri- 
torial dispute  pending 
in  Latin  America,  the 
one  most  interesting  in 
its  history  and  its 
economic  bearings,  and 
mo^t  likely  to  lead  to 
war,  is  that  between 
Chile  and  Peru  in  the 
Tacna-Arica  district. 
Before  1879  the  southern 
frontier  of  Peru  included 
the  province  of  Tara- 
paca,  and  Bolivia  held 
the  province  of  Anto- 
fagasta  on  the  south. 
Within  Tarapaca  lay- 
much  of  the  exceedingly- 
rich  nitrate  deposit  that, 
until  the  discovery  of 
the  process  for  the  re- 
covery of  nitrogen  £rom 
the  ail  a  few  years  ago, 
produced  99  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply. 
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For  three  huntlred  years  the  frontiers  of 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  remained  ill-defined 
because  almost  no  people  lived  in  the  region ; 
indeed,  most  of  it  is  utterly  desert.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity  that  nitrate 
salts  have  accumulated  there.    By  1850  these 
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salts  had  hecome  commercially  useful  and,  with  I 

tile  marked  advances  of  industrial  chemistry 

(1860-1880),  they  had  become  so  valuable  that 

they  formed  a  great  natural  endowment  to  the 

country  owning  them.    Naturally  this  state 

of  affairs  led   to  dispute,  and,   in    1879,  to 

war.     Chile  had  a  powerful  fleet,  Peru  had 

inferior  ships  of  war,    and   the    sea  is    the 

great  highway  along  the  west  coast  of  South 

America,  where  a  stretch  of  desert  sixteen  Fio.  278.    The  production  of 

hundred  miles  long  makes  land  travel  arduous  pS/'ViS^t^iMc^i'SQ 

and  costly.    Within  a  year  the  Chilean  array  »™  f"""  ^^'  soicwn,  Gcoorafia 

,       ,  IT.  .11  i-r,  del  Peru;   for   1840-1894   from 

had  captured  Lima,  all  the  coast  ports  of  Peru  onfliar,  chUe  o/  To-day:  for 
were  destroyed  or  in  Chilean  hands,  and  the  S™'". i:^™;!*, "^ 
Chilean  government  was  in  possession  of  the  vad.  and  from  cuirent  numbers 

>,      .1.11  i-ij-ii-ii         111  ■  of  tbe  South  A-meriean  Journal. 

mtrate  nelds,  which  Chile  has  held  ever  amce. 

Bohvia    offered  vei^  little  resistance   and  until  recently   accepted 

exclusion  from  the  sea  with  only  nominal  protest. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  signed  in  1883,  Chile  agreed  to  hold  a 
plebiscite  and  thus  let  the  inhabitants  of  Tacna-Arica  —  the  part  of 
the  captured  territory  that  is  unquestionably  Peruvian  —  decide 
whether  Chile  or  Peru  should  own  the  region.  Once  in  possession, 
however,  Chile  could  not  let  go  her  hold.  The  plebiscite,  for  one 
reason  after  another,  has  never  been  held.  In  the  meantime  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries  have  been  suspended 
again  and  again,  there  have  been  frequent  local  mobilizations  and 
strategic  disposals  of  naval  units,  and,  worst  of  all,  serious  perse- 
cutions of  Peruvians.  Thousands  of  persons  have  been  mobbed  and 
robbed  and  driven  into  Peru.  In  1910  Chile  expelled  all  Peruvian 
priests  and  closed  their  churches.  The  latest  of  these  persecutions 
took  place  in  1919,  when  Chilean  mobs  closed  Peruvian  stores  in  the 
towns  of  Arica  and  Tacna  and  Chilean  authorities  expelled  influen- 
tial Peruvian  residents.  By  way  of  retaliation,  Peruvian  workmen 
go  on  strike  frequently,  refusing  to  unload  Chilean  steamers.  The 
two  countries  have  remained  in  a  warlike  state,  and  but  for  the 
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terrible  expense  of  war  and  the  in- 
fluence of  business  men  and  foreign 
diplomats  they  would  long  since  have 
reopened  the  struggle. 
a*im  of  Into  the  conflict  between  Chile  and 

ujhmMo  P^"^  f™  ^^  possession  of  the  Tacna- 

•■"•■•■  Arica  territory  there  has  been  intro- 

duced a  third  element  —  landlocked 
Bolivia's  claim  for  a  commercial  outlet 
at  the  port  of  Arica.  Bolivia  (with 
Chilean  cooperation)  has  built  a  rail- 
road from  La  Paz  direct  to  the  sea, 
across  lofty  mountains  and  barren 
desert  to  Arica,  and  now  claims  the 
right  to  have  an  outlet  to  the  sea  and 
to  a  strip  of  land  on  either  side,  so  as 
to  take  control  of  the  railroad  out  of 
foreign  hands.  That  much  seems  to 
be  needed  to  give  this  landlocked  state, 

Pio.  277.    Location  and  railway  oonnec-    ^«    ^^'y     interior    COUntry    of    SoUth 

lions  of  the  Tacna-Arica.  Tarapaci.  and  America,  exccDt  Paraguay,  undisDutcd 

Antofagaeta  diatricta.     The  tocua  of  the  .      .t_  i        i-   .i       n     -c 

present  difficulty  in  Tacna-Arica,  where   aCCCSS  tO   the  SCa  FOads  Of  the  PacillC. 

Bolivia  ^ks  a  territorial  outlet,  or  'win-  jf  i^e  land  north  of  the  protecting  strip 

oow  on  the  eea,     and  where  Peru  insists  »  a  r 

on  complete  ownership  in  view  of  Chile's  Were  retumed  to  Peru  and  Pcruvian 
S''.^XSrty^fln:on'r?J^*'''B:?o'^'  "tiz««s  were  once  more  repatriated,  the 
ibe  war  of  1879  between  chUe  on  the  one  matter  would  be  BnalW  Settled.     This 

band  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other.        ,      .  1 1      -         ^i  ■<  - 

AntofaBaata  was  a  Bolivian  province  and    SOlutlOn  WOuId    glVC    Chile    SOVeTBlgnty 

S^""'^""'*^"""^^""''"''  **■*'«'■  ^^  greater  part  of  the  territory 
captured  in  1879-1880  and  would  es- 
tablish her  frontier  300  miles  south  of  its  present  position.  The 
population  of  Tacna-Arica  is  about  38,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  live 
in  Tacna  and  one  third  lives  in  Arica. 

The  rumor  that  Bolivia  had  agreed  with  Chile  to  give  up  Bolivian 
daims  to  Antofagasta  in  return  for  Chilean  assistance  in  gaining  Arica 
aroused  Peru  to  vehement  protest  that  culminated  in  an  exchange  of 
sharp  not£S  in  March  1920,  in  which  both  reviewed  their  daims. 
Bohvia  insists  that  her  right  to  Arica  goes  back  to  colonial  days 
and  also  to  the  early  years  of  her  independence,  specifically  1826. 
Peru  also  asserts  an  historical  claim  and  declares  she  will  not  have 
peace  until  the  dispute  is  settled  by  arbitration  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  international  court  of  justice  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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The  La  Plata  Estuary 

K  dispute  still  unsettled  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay  involves 
an  artificial  channel  120  miles  long  and  extending  from  a  point 
northeast  of  Buenos  Aires  to  English  Bank  at  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata  estuary.  This  is  the  main  outlet  of  Argentine  commerce. 
In  1828  Argentina  and  Uruguay  agreed  that  the  natural  channel  of 
the  Uruguay  and  the  northeastern  bank  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  should 
be  the  frontier  of  Uruguay.  Uruguay  now  cUiinis  the  median  line 
of  the  estuary,  which  would  give  her  control  of  the  channel  built, 
lighted,  and  buoyed  by  Argentina  and  maintained  at  Argentina's 
expense.  The  estuary  is  so  shallow,  with  a  depth  varying  &om  8 
to  18  feet,  and  the  shoals  are  so  extensive,  that  navigation  is  limited 
to  an  artificial  channel.  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil  also  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  because  an  increasing  portion  of  their  interior 
commerce  must  pass  by  this  route.  Questions  of  law  and  of  inter- 
national policy  as  to  problems  of  this  class  remain  to  be  determined 
before  the  dispute  can  be  settled.  Particularly  important  in  the 
settlement  is  the  question  of  the  proper  present-day  limits  of  so-called 
territorial  waters,  in  past  practice  a  three-mile  zone. 

The  Bolivia-Paraguay  Boundary 

Bolivia  and  Paraguay  have  a  dispute  in  the  Gran  Chaco  region, 
which  lies  between  the  Pilcomayo  Biver  on  the  south  and  the  Paraguay 
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River  on  the  east.  The  disputed  zone  is  virgin  grassland  in  part  and 
will  have  high  conimercial  value  in  a  short  time.  Bolivia  has  occupied 
the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  establishing 
a  fort  and  telegraph  station  and  maintaining  troops  there.  She  has 
effectively  occupied  the  country  for  many  years,  one  of  her  main 
streams  of  commerce  passing  across  the  Gran  Chaco  to  the  Paraguay 
River.  On  the  other  hand,  Paraguay  claims  territory  west  of  the 
Paraguay  River  to  the  limits  of  her  old  colonial  boundaries.  She  has 
also  granted  or  sold  foreign  concessions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paraguay 
River  for  the  establishment  of  sawmills  {for  quebracho  wood)  and 
cattle  ranches.  At  a  few  places  she  has  penetrated  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  river. 

In  1913  the  two  nations  agreed  to  annul  all  former  arrangements 
and  to  try  to  settle  affairs  directly  between  themselves;    if  they 
failed,  they  were  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.    The  boundary  - 
is  still  in  dispute. 

The  Pera-Bolima  Boundary 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  appears  now 
to  be  happily  disposed  of.  It  concerned  the  region  north  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  over  the  eastern  Andes  and  into  the  lowland  forests  at  the 
edge  of  the  Amazon  basin,  the  cordilleran  section  including  the  valu- 
able alpaca  pastures  of  Apolobamba.  In  1910  the  trouble  was  so 
serious  that  both  governments  mobilized  forces  at  the  frontier. 

The  boundary  survey  was  begun  in  1911  and  concluded  in  1913  by 
English  surveyors.  The  two  countries  agreed  that  any  dispute  be- 
tween the  commissions  of  their  respective  governments  should  be 
submitted,  without  the  right  of  an  appeal,  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  The  reporta  were  published 
in  1918. 

The  Colombia-Venezuela  Boundary 

The  dispute  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  concerns  an  almost 
uninhtibited  country  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Orinoco.  It  has 
arisen  because  of  the  indefinite  texts  of  the  various  treaties,  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  frontier  towns,  and  the  overlapping  juris- 
diction of  the  local  or  district  governments.  In  the  course  of  the 
attempts  made  by  the  national  governments  concerned  to  settle  their 
disputes,  technical  commissions  have  studied  and  partly  demarcated 
the  position  of  the  line  in  the  field.  The  dispute  has  been  reduced 
to  three  small  areas  in  which  the  population  is  so  limited  and  the 
resources  at  pr^ent  are  ao  unimportant,  that  there  would  be  little 
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Fio.  280.  Tbe  disputed  entrance  to  Buenos  Aires.  Urusuny  vishee  to  oBUUish  the  madiwi 
line  of  the  lift  Plata  ae  a  bouodary  with  Argeotioa.  This  would  give  her  pouesuon  al  the  afaip 
channel  near  Montevideo  and  above  Ccdonia.  The  channel  wa«  dredged  and  buoyed  and  is 
maintained  by  Aisentina  at  great  eipeiuie.  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  river  lilt  conotantly 
being  depoaited  in  the  eatuary.  Hitherto  the  boundary  has  run  close  to  the  niatbeastem  bank 
of  Idk  Plata.     The  broken  lines  represent  ship  channels- 

difficulty  in  settling  the  matter  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  one  or 
two  places  a  good  deal  of  traffic  crosses  the  boundary.  There  are  no 
foreign  concessions  guaranteed  by  either  government  in  the  disputed 
territory. 

The  Ck>lombia-Ecuador-Pera  Boundary 

The  area  in  dispute  between  Peru  and  Colombia  is  shown  in  Figure 
274.  If  one  or  the  other  party  should  secure  its  full  claim,  or  if  a  ccan- 
promise  should  be  arranged  on  a  conmion  hne  of  division,  Ecuador 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  coastal  strip.  A  large  part  of  the  disputed 
region,  while  densely  forested  country  with  a  scant  Indian  popula- 
tion, has  become  important  recently  because  of  its  rubber  resources. 
At  one  time  or  another  Peruvian,  Ecuadorian,  or  Colombian  officials 
have  nominally  controlled  the  same  region. 

In  1900  a  Peruvian  navigation  office  was  established  on  the  Napo, 
and  from  that  time  Peru  took  active  steps  to  extend  her  authority 
over  this  river,  as  well  as  over  the  Putumayo  and  Caqueta  rivers, 
establishing  custom  houses  and  military  posts,  and  offering  armed 
resistance  to  the  Colombians  who  attempted  to  navigate  them.  In 
1910  there  was  a  quarrel  amounting  practically  to  a  battle  between 
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the  armed  forces  of  the  two  republics.  In  1911  the  two  agreed  to 
make  no  further  attacks  upon  their  respective  settlements,  since 
which  time  neither  country  could  enforce  the  law  without  armed 
opposition  from  the  citizens  of  the  other. 

In  1916  (Treaty  of  BogoU)  Ecuador  and  Colombia  came  to  an 
agreement  on  their  common  boundary,  and  this  agreement  has  sub- 
sequently been  confirmed  (1920)  and  the  bountlary  demarcated.  The 
eastern  extremity  of  the  line,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled 
until  confirmed  by  Peru,  since  her  claims  overlap  those  of  both  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador. 

The  Guatemala-Hondaras  Boundary 

The  boundary  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras  was  never  de-  Oo*«m- 
termined  by  surveyors  except  over  a  short  distance,  and  the  admin-  SU^tiM 
istration  of  the  frontier  zone  was  left  to  chance  or  tradition.    Some  ^'"'^J 
towns  had  been  imder  Guatemaltecan,  others  under  Honduranean  uwi 
governors  for  many  years.     The  ecclesiastical  districts  did  not  always 
conform  to  these  arrangements,  nor  was  the  political  boimdary  always 
a  line  separating  citizens  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala.     Some  of 
the  frontier  leuid  was  mountainous,  with  swift  encanyoned  streams; 
some  of  it  was  low,  hot,  swampy,  and  unhealthful.     Govenunent  by 
tradition  might  have  gone  on  for  many  years  if  the  low  country 
had   not   become  valuable  to  banana-growers.    The  United  Fruit 
Comptmy,  an  American  corporation  with  property  at  various  points 
between  northern  Colombia  and  Guatemala,  has  established  a  line 
of  steamers  to  many  ports  that  are  the  outlet  for  the  banana  lands  of 
the  Caribbean.    The  company  desired  concessions,  that  is,  the  right 
to  own  and  cultivate  plantations  and  erect  port  works.     Suddenly 
the  lowlands  on  the  frontier  became  valuable.     Each  government 
was  eager  to  draw  the  boundary  to  its  own  advantage. 

In  earlier  times  w£tr  would  surely  have  ensued,  and  it  seemed  Atutn- 
indeed  very  difficult  to  avoid.    Both  governments  were  persuaded  a  J'"'""'" 
few  years  ago  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Secretary  oi  State  of  ^ 
the  United  States  for  reconmiendation.    The  first  necessity  was  a 
survey  to  clear  away  ignorance  and  establish  the  facta  of  history  and 
of  actual  administration  during  past  years  as  weU  as  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  economic  resources  involved.     The  work  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  scientific  party  administered  by  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York.    A  definitive  settlement  is  yet  to 
be  made. 
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The  Panama-Cosia  Rica  Boundary 


Two  The  governments  of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  wishing  to  settle 

■rbitni  aj)  oi^  frontier  dispute,  agreed  to  submit  their  rival  claims  to  Prea- 
deciKOM  ^^^^  Loubet  of  France  for  arbitration  (1900).  The  application  of 
President  Loubet's  decision  proved  difficult,  owing  to  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  wooded  and  partly  swampy  t*rrain  and  the  different 
interpretations  that  might  be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the  award- 
After  Panama  gained  its  independence  (1903)  by  secession  from 
Colombia,  the  old  boundary  dispute  became  an  issue  between  itself 
and  Costa  Rica.  In  1905  there  was  concluded  a  treaty  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama  which  sought  to  amend,  in  the  interest  of 
both  parties,  the  award  of  1900;  but  unexpected  difficulties  arose, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  Chief 
Justice  White  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  arbitration. 
The  disputed  points  related  to  that  part  of  the  boundary  between 
the  central  watershed  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  of  that  part  little 
was  known.  Once  again  a  territorial  dispute  depended  in  large 
part  upon  ignorance  of  local  geography.  Unfortunately  the  contestr 
ants  could  not  more  readily  agree  to  accept  the  deciaon  of  Chief 
Justice  Whit£  in  1913  than  that  of  President  Loubet  in  1900,  or  their 
own  partial  agreement  respecting  the  southwestern  end  of  the  bound- 
ary in  1910.  Long  negotiation  having  failed  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences, resort  was  made  in  late  February  1921  to  threats  and  warlike 
Utapoa^'  preparations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  countries  are  members 
om"  °'  *^'^  League  of  Nations,  whose  covenant  provides  the  means  erf 
United         peaceful  settlement  in  such  cases. 

The  problem  is  compUcated  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  order  in  Panama  and  to  guarantee  its  independ- 
ence in  accordance  with  the  Canal  Zone  purchase  agreement  of  1904. 
At  that  time  the  government  of  Panama,  needing  protection  in  view 
of  its  obvious  weakness  and  its  recent  secesMon  from  Colombia,  was 
wilUng  to  assent  to  restrictions  which  it  was  later  to  repent.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  freedom  from  full  Amer- 
ican control,  but  without  success.  The  United  States  is  therefore 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of  direct  interference  not  only  with 
Panama,  but  also  with  Costa  Rica  should  tlie  latter  attempt  aggres- 
sive acts  against  Panama.  On  the  other  hand,  to  resist  such  acts 
is  to  invite  the  criticism  of  Latin-American  countries.  After  hostO- 
ities  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  had  actually  begun,  though  on 
a  very  small   scale,  the  American  government  pressed  the  issue  of 
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peace  March  (1921)  and  the  trouble  subsided  at  least  temporarily. 
The  problem  illustrates  anew  the  delicate  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  consequence  of  its  advance  into  the  Caribbean  and  the 
grave  issues  tiiat  are  linked  wiUi  the  ownership  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  every  way  vital  to  its  commerce  and  defense. 

The  quarrel  of  these  two  states  illustrates  the  difBcultiea  in  the  way  wtMipu  at 
of  confederating  the  Central-American  comitnea,  as  proposed  in  1907  eonfeder*- 
and  again  in  1920.    Interstate  trade  between  the  small  countries  of  ce^u 
Central  America  b  greatly  hampered  by  frontier  regulations,  espe-  ^^'*'' 
cially  irksome  on  account  of  rapidly  changing  national  policies  and 
governments  and  tbe  inexperienced  character  of  the  officials.    The 
first  attempt  was  made  on  the  initiative  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States ;  the  second  attempt  was  in  response  to  a  circular  telegram  from 
Salvador  to  the  other  republics  of  Central  America,  suggesting  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  unifying  their  constitutions,  of  equalizing 
customs  and  moneys,  and  of  adopting  one  national  shield  and  flag. 
While  the  idea  of  die  conference  was  accepted  in  principle,  disagree- 
ments as  to  the  precise  nature  and  limits  of  the  program  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  repeated  disturbances  growing  out  of  boundary  dis- 
putes have  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  though  the  tend- 
ency appears  to  be  steadily  in  favor  of  confederation. 
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Preodi  Norlli  Africa,"  Geogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  47, 1916,  pp.  llfr-130,  and  the  titles  listed  io  tlia 
accompanying  bibliography.  Fot  the  present  condition  of  agricullure  in  Egypt  and  aa 
outline  of  the  controversy  between  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Egyptian  adminis- 
tration respecting  the  control  of  the  Nile  waters,  see  the  two  principal  papers  in  the  con- 
troversy: (1)  Sib  WiixiAM  WiLUwCKS,  rA«  Ntfc  Projecb  (Cairo.  1919) ;  (2)  Sir  Mubdock 
MacDonauj,  Nik  Conirol  Works  (Cairo,  1919).  Sin  Wiluam  Wiij,cocks  and  J,  I,  CBAtG, 
Egyptian  Irrigation,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1913),  is  both  technical  and  general.  Lord 
Crouer,  Modern  Egypt,  2  vols.  (London,  1908),  is  a  masterly  survey  of  British  rule  in 
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The  Imperial  GaieUeer  of  India,  3d  ed.,  26  vols.  (Oxford,  1907-1909),  includes  a  cchd- 
plete  survey  of  India,  as- a  whole  and  by  parts,  together  with  an  excellent  atlas.  Ftv  a 
concise  historical  account  consult  Vincent  A.  Smith.  The  Oxford  Student' t  History  of  India, 
3ded.  (Oxford.  1911).  Sir Thouas  H.Holdicu,  f rufia  (London,  1904),  presents  the  coun- 
try from  the  geographical  standpoint.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  The  Land  Syttam  qf  British 
India,  3  vols.  (Oxford.  1892),  and  The  Indian  Viiiage  Commanily  (London.  1896),  are  stsio- 
dard  works  on  the  subject.  The  student  should  also  consult  John  Matthai.  Village  Goo- 
enunent  in  Brilixh  India  (London,  1915).  I^mpai^jh,  England's  Debt  lo  India  (New  York. 
1917)  presents  an  Indian  view  of  the  English  occupation  of  India.  A.  Loveday,  The  His- 
tory and  Economies  of  Indian  Faminet  (London,  1914),  is  a  convenient  study ;  it  contains  a 
history  and  tabulation  of  Indian  famines  from  early  times  to  the  present,  with  a  discusuon 
ot  relief  organization  and  protective  measures.  For  accounts  of  India's  problems  on  her 
northwestern  frontier  see  Sir  Jaues  Dduie.  The  Panjab.  North-west  Frontier  Prooinee,  and 
Kashmir  (Cambridge,  1916),  and  Sir  Thomas  H.  IIoldich,  The  Gates  of  India  (London, 
1910).  J.  C.  Jack,  The  Eeonomie  Life  of  a  Bengal  Distriet  (Oxford,  1916),  is  en  interesting 
study  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  persons  living  in  Faridpur  district,  Bengal.  C.  W. 
Harrison,  editor,  An  Ilbatrated  Guide  to  the  Federated  Malay  States  (London,  1919!'),  has 
valuaUe  material,  including  maps,  not  easily  found  elsewhere.  W.  E.  Gibbs,  "British 
Malaya:  A  Story  of  Empire,"  Journ.  Manchester  Geogr.  Soc.,  Vol.  35,  1919,  pp.  8-18.  is  a 
short  historical,  social,  and  economic  survey  of  the  Malay  States.  Sir  J.  S.  Scott,  Burma: 
A  Handbook  of  Practical  Information  (London,  1911),  is  useful  and  excellently  illustrated. 
Miss  G.  L.  Bell  has  prepared  a  British  official  report  entitled  Review  of  the  Civil  Admin- 
istration  i:^  Mesopotamia  (London,  1920).  which  presents  the  views  of  the  chief  Arab  sheikhs 
of  Mesopotamia  toward  British  administration  of  the  Kgion. 

CHAPTER  HI.    FRANCE 

G.  Hanotaitx,  editor,  Hisloire  de  la  Nalion  Franqaiie,  to  be  completed  in  15  volumes, 
has  been  announced,  and  the  first  of  two  volumes  by  Jean  Brunhes  on  the  human  geography 
of  France  has  appeared  (Paris,  1920) ;  it  will  cover  all  phases  of  French  history.  Visal 
Lablanchb,  La  France  (Paris,  1908).  is  the  standard  work  on  the  regional  geography  of 
France;  it  is  excepUonaUy  well  illustrated.  On£sime  Reclus,  Atlas  de  la  Plus  Grande 
France  (Paris,  1913-1915),  contains  maps  of  Ibe  various  French  departments  and  colonies, 
together  with  descriptive  and  interpretive  text.  For  a  useful  graphic  presentation  of  the 
results  of  the  census  of  1901,  see  AUiu/n  Graphique  de  la  Slalistiijue  Genirale  de  la  Franee 
(Paris,  1907).  Raymond  PotNCAaf:,  How  France  Ii  Governed  (New  York,  1914),  and  E.  A. 
Vizctelly,  Republican  Prance,  1870-1912  (Boston,  1913),  contain  respectively  a  description 
of  French  political  institutions  and  a  history  of  France  since  the  Franco-Prus^an  War. 
W.  M.  Davis,  A  HaniBmok  of  Norlliem  France  (Cambridge,  1918),  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  for  its  sketches  and  block  diagrams  of  the  region  covered  and  for  its  compact 
physiographic  descriptions,  A.  H.  Brooks  and  Mobbis  F.  La  Cnoijt,  The  Iron  and  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Lorraine,  the  Sorre  District,  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  Boll.  703,  U.  S, 
Geol.  Surv.  (Washington,  1920).  is  a  thoroughly  scientiGc  piece  of  work  of  great  presoit 
interest  in  view  of  the  dose  interweaving,  in  the  Franco-German  frontier  zone,  of  political 
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and  economic  forces,  llie  authoritative  presentation  of  the  French  poution  with  respect 
to  Abace-Lorrainc,  the  Saar  valley,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Rhineland  is  to  be  found  in 
L'Attace-Lorraine,  et  la  Froidihre  da  Nord-esl  (Paris,  1918) ;  it  constitutes  Vol.  1  of  the 
Tratttux  du  Comili  d'Eladex,  a  serieE  of  handbooiu  and  monographs  for  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris.  1919.  P.  Vidal  Lablachr,  "Evolution  de  la  population  en 
Alsace-Lorraine  et  dans  lea  dSpartements  limilrophes,"  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  25, 1916,  pp. 
97-115, 161-180,  has  maps  showing  density  and  movement  of  population.  The  following 
works  contain  preaentations  of  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  various  points  of  view : 
Babry  Cehp,  Aboce-Lomiine  xinee  1870  (New  York,  1919) ;  C.  D.  Hazbn,  AUaee-Larraine 
OfKfcr  German  flute  {New  York,  1917) ;  Coleuah  Pbiuapson,  Ahace-Lorraine :  Patl,  Pro- 
ent,  and  Future  (London,  1918),  advocates  a  plebisdte  and  contaicB  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy; LuciBN  Gallois,  "Alsace-Lorraine  and  Ekirope,"  Geogr.  Ren.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  89- 
115,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  economic  resources  in  relation  to  the  political  geography. 
For  three  valuable  articles  on  the  Saar  basin,  presenting  respectively  its  historic,  e 


and  demographic  characteristics,  see  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  28,  1919,  pp.  249-292.  For  an 
abstract  of  the  third  of  these  articles  and  a  re[HiMluction  of  the  map  showing  density  of 
population  in  the  Saar  basin  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,430,000,  see  Geogr.  Rn.,  Vol.  10,  1920,  pp. 
42-43.  Ruth  PinwAM,  Laxanburg  cmd  Her  Neighbon  (New  York,  1918),  recounts  the 
history  of  the  grand  duchy  and  outlines  its  international  position  before  the  war. 

Useful  yearbooks  are  issued  by  most  of  the  French  colonies,  tn  addition  the  foUowing 
bibUographies  will  be  found  of  value  in  the  further  study  of  France's  African  colonies: 
Georcbs  Bruel,  Bibliographie  de  VAJrique  Eqaaloriale  Fran^aist  (Paris,  1914) ;  Edhond 
JoucLA,  Bibliographie  de  FAJriqiie  Occidenlale  Franiaiae  (Paris,  1912).  E.  Rouahd  de 
Card,  Trailh  de  DHimilation  coneernanl  FAfrique  Frangaiie  (Paris,  1910),  contains  texts 
of  treaties  and  illustrative  maps  for  the  period  up  to  date  of  publication.  R.  Godfebnaux, 
Les  Chemina  de  Fer  Coloniaux  Frantaii  (Paris,  1911),  is  quite  detailed  and  complete  (to 
date  of  publication).  The  foUowing  works  on  Morocco  should  be  consulted  by  the  student 
desiring  further  information :  J.  Goui-ven,  Le  Maroe:  Les  Ressowces  de  ses  Regioiu;  Sa 
Mite  en  Valear  (Paris,  1919) ;  E.  D.  Mobei,  Morocco  in  Diplomaey  (London,  1912) ; 
Victor  PiguET,  te  Moroc;  Giographie;  Hiiloire;  MiseenValeur  (Paris,  1920);  Alfred 
DETARDE."TheWorkof  France  m  Morocco,"  Geoj/r.flett.,  Vol.  8, 1919,  pp.  1-30.  See  also 
pp.  56-58  of  the  last-named  volume  for  a  note  on  the  pn^ress  of  French  occupation. 
E.  F.  GAmiER,  L'Algirie  el  la  Metfopok  (Paris,  1920),  offers  a  good  brief  outline  of  Algerian 
life  and  problems,  Henri  Lb  Pointe,  La  CotonUation  Fran^aise  au  Pays  dei  SomalU 
(Paris,  1917?),  explains  the  value  of  Somaliland's  position  on  the  Red  Sea  and  as  a  point 
of  exit  for  the  Abyssinian  hinterland.  A  convenient  guide  to  the  literature  of  Syria  is  to 
be  found  in  a  large  work  by  Paul  Masson,  klimeids  d'une  Bibliographie  Franfaiae  de  Ut 
Syrie,  2  vols.  (Marseilles,  1919). 

CHAPTER  IV.    BELGIUM 

La  Belgiqae,  published  for  the  Li6ge  Expoation  of  1905  by  the  Belgian  government, 
contains  a  survey  of  the  country's  resources  and  its  industrial  utuation.  H.  Gbrrio  and 
H.  Wautio,  Belgiem  VoUtwirUchafl  (Berlin,  1918),  covers  the  economic  dtuation  in  the 
light  of  the  German  occupation.  V.  Bierkens,  "  Le  Port  d'Anvers :  Son  Avenir,  son  Im- 
portance Economique  pour  la  Suisse,"  BaU.  Soe.  Neach&leloite  de  Gkogr..  Vol.  28,  1919. 
pp.  5-208,  describes  the  port  and  its  relations  to  Swiss  trade.  For  a  brief  bialory  of  Belgium 
consult  R.  C.  K.  Ensob,  Belgium,  in  Home  University  Library  (London  and  New  York. 
1915) ;  a  short  bibbography  is  given.  Raoul  Blanchabd,  La  Ftandre  {Paris,  1906).  is 
a  regional  geographical  study  of  the  Flemish  plain  in  France.  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
books  by  E.  D.  Mobbl  on  the  Congo  have  had  great  influence  in  the  reorganization  of 
that  region.  A.  B.  Keith.  The  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Berlin  Ael  {London,  1919),  is  a 
historical  study. 
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CHAPTER  V.    ITALY 


Among  vi^amea  on  the  political  and  economic  dtuatioo  befote  tbe  ootlveak  of  tbe 
World  War  may  be  meatioueit :  F.  M.  Underwood.  United  Ilafy  (Londoo,  1912) ;  W.  K. 
Waixace,  Greater  Italy  (New  York.  1917).  E.  M.  Jamison.  C.  M.  Ady,  K.  D.  Vernon, 
C.  S.  Terry,  Italy,  Mediaenal  and  Modern  (Oxford,  1917),  ia  a  convenient  presentatioa  of 
Uie  essential  facts  of  Italian  Malory.  Olinto  Marip(elu,  "The  Rf^ons  of  Mixed  Popu- 
lations in  Northon  Italy,"  Geogr.  Ret.,  Vol  7,  1919,  pp.  129-148,  deals  with  the  mixed 
language  zones  on  Italy's  frontier,  in  framer  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France.  It  repre- 
sents the  Italian  sdentific  viewpoint  and  is  ocmaervative  in  form.  Cesabe  Battisti,  II 
Trtnlino,  2d  ed.  (Novara.  1917).  contains  19  maps,  and  outlines  the  Italian  claims  in  tbe 
Tyrol.  Attiuo  Tamaro,  La  Vbtitie  Jalienne  et  la  Dalmalie :  Hutoire  de  la  nation  Ualienne 
tur  set  frt)ntiire»  orienttdet,  3  vok.  (Rome,  I9I8),  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  tbe 
subject,  with  abundant  references  to  sources,  and,  although  Italian  in  point  of  view,  it  ia  a 
basic  reference.  (See  also  references  under  Juip-Slavia  on  the  subject  of  Itsiy's  claims  fai 
Istria  and  Dahnatia.)  Attiuo  Bhunialti,  Trenio  e  Trieste  dal  Brennero  alle  Riee  dclT 
Adriatieo  (Turin,  1916),  is  profusely  illustrated,  has  many  nuips,  and  .covers  all  tbe 
Italian  claims  from  the  TrentJno  to  Dahnatia.  Gumo  Assbbeto,  L'ltatia  e  le  tue  Cob^tie 
(Novara,  1913),  contains  many  maps  and  diagrams  illustrating  the  economic  and  pi^tical 
conditions  of  both  Italy  and  her  colonies.  G.  Bevione,  L'Asim  Minore  e  Vltalia  CTuiin, 
1914),  sets  forth  the  Italian  view  o(  the  Turkish  utuation  and  the  claims  of  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  the  Adalia  re^on.  The  Anntmrio  Statittieo  Italiano  publishes  each  year  a  series 
of  demographic  maps  and  charts. 

CHAPTER  VI.    SPAIN 

C.  R  Chapman,  A  Hatory  of  Spain  (New  York,  1918).  is  a  Iwief  history  of  ^>ain  based 
largdy  upon  the  comprehensive  work  of  tbe  Spanish  historian,  Attamira.  E^ardo 
Reyes  Prosper,  Lot  Eitepat  de  EtpaHa  y  «u  Vegeiaei6n  (Madrid,  1915),  desoibes  the 
physical  character  of  the  drier  portions  of  Spain.  J.  DantIn  Cereceda,  Rtiumen  fiiio- 
grijica  de  iapenimida  iberiea  (Madrid,  1912),  supplies  the  best  avfulable  general  view  of  tbe 
physiographic  conditions  in  the  natural  regions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Don  Airoiwso 
Merry  del  Vai^  "The  Spanish  Zones  in  Morocco."  Geoffr.  Joum.,  Vol.  55.  1920.  pp.  319- 
349.  40!>-422,  discusses  Spanish  interests  in  Mmocco  at  the  present  time.  Jvuus  K1.K1N. 
The  Meaia  (Cambridge,  1920).  is  a  through  study  of  the  institution  of  that  name,  which 
was  developed  by  the  grazing  interests  and  dominated  the  economic  life  of  portions  Oi 
Spain  for  several  centuries.  For  general  references  on  subjects  indicated  in  the  respect- 
ive titles,  see :  I.  M.  Colmeiro,  La  Hittoria  de  la  Economia  PoUtiea  en  EtpaHa  (Madrid, 
1863) ;  Martin  Huhb.  Spain,  ii79-1788  (Carolddge,  1913) ;  R.  B.  Mbrriman,  Tt>e  itue 
of  the  Spanish  Entire  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  Netn,  4  vols.,  of  which  2  are  published 
(New  Ywk,  1918). 

CHAPTER  VII.    PORTUGAL 

GsoBGE  Young.  Portugal  Old  and  Young:  An  Hutorieal  Study  (Oxford.  1917),  deals 
with  the  history  and  the  present  problems  of  Portugal.  W.  H.  Kobbel,  Portugal:  It* 
Land  and  People  (London.  1909).  and  A-  F.  G.  Bbu,.  Portugal  of  the  Porlugueae  (New 
Ywk,  1915).  are  general  references.  Anqel  Marvauo,  Le  Poriagal  H  *e»  fxionie*  (Paris, 
1912).  is  a  political  and  economic  study.  Luis  Scbwalsach,  Emigra^  e  eolonizasSo 
(lisbon,  1914),  deals  with  the  problems  of  cokmization  from  tbe  Portuguese  standpoint. 

CHAPTER  VIII.    SCANDINAVIA  AND  HOLLAND 
Fot  a  summary  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  see  R.  N.  Bain, 
Scandinavia:  A  Political Hitlay  (^ Denmark,  Noneay,  aiid &i>eden,  15\5-19()0  (.Cambiidge, 
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1905).  Paui.  Drackhann,  TA«  Indmtrial  DoKlapment  and  Commavial  P<^Ut  of  the 
Three  Seandiniuian  Counlriet  (Oxford,  1915),  reviews  the  in  teres  ling  economic  history  of 
theoe  lands.  Among  books  on  Denmark  the  following  should  be  consulted:  H.  Ridbh 
Haooard,  Rural  Denmark  and  lis  Lessons  (New  York,  1913) ;  W.  J.  Hahvey  and  Cbhis- 
TiAN  Reppien,  Denmark  and  the  Danei:  A  Survey  of  Danish  Life,  InstUuiiont  and  Cullare 
(London,  1915).  Norway  (Kriatiania,  1900),  a  work  prepared  for  the  Paris  Eicposition, 
contains  an  interesting  survey  of  the  country.  Knut  Gjersbt,  Hisiory  of  ihe  Noncegian 
People,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1915),  is  concerned  chieDy  with  history  prior  to  the  19lh  cen- 
tury. J.  GuiM^HARD,  editor,  Sweden:  Hisla-ieal  and  Slalitlical  HaiuBiook,  2d  ed.,  2  vols. 
(Stockhdm,  1914),  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  government;  it  contains  exceUent 
artides  on  the  present  life  of  Sweden  and  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps. 
Stbn  db  Gber,  Be/otkingeru  Fordelning  i  Sverige  (Stockholm,  1919),  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  map  (1 '.  500,000)  showing  by  a  dot  and  shaded  circle  method  the  exact  distribution  of 
population,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  forests,  industrial  enterprises,  etc.,  —  a  model 
treatment.  Helheh  Key,  La  Vie  Eeonomiqae  de  la  Sutde  (Paris,  1913),  is  a  competent 
analysis  of  Sweden's  economic  life.  The  following  references  treat  of  Spitsbergen: 
R.  N.  RuDMOSB  Brown,  Spitsbergen  (London,  1920);  R.  N.  Rudhose  Brown,  "Spita- 
bergen,  Terra  Nullius,"  Geogr.  Rev.,  \ol.  7,  1919,  pp.  311-321;  Chableb  Rabot,  "The 
Norwe^ans  in  Spitehergen,"  Geogr.  Rec.,  Vol.  8,  1919,  pp.  209-226.  R.  Schuiung,  Neder- 
land:  Handboek  der  Aardrijkikunde,  5th  ed.  (Zwolle,  1915],  is  the  standard  geographica) 
work  on  Holland ;  it  ia  amply  supplied  with  statistical  tables  and  extremely  valuable  maps 
and  plans,  many  of  them  in  color.  K.  Zebhan,  Moderne  Geographie  van  Nederland,  3d  ed. 
(Amsterdam.  1917),  relates  the  physiography  to  the  economic  and  industrial  geography. 
A.  A.  BEEaMAN,  Nederland  als  Polderland,  2d  ed.  (Zutphen,  1915),  is  an  excellent  detailed 
treatise  on  Holland'a  reclaimed  areas.  Yearbook  of  the  Netherland*  East  Indies,  English  ed. 
(Batavia,  1920),  is  a  well  illustrated  survey  of  the  region.  The  following  works  will  also 
be  found  useful,  the  first-named  being  the  standard  r^erenceon  the  subject:  Clive  Day, 
The  Policy  and  Adminislration  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  (New  York,  1904);  A.  Cabaton,  Java 
and  the  Duieh  East  Indies  (New  York,  1911). 

CHAPTER  IX.    SWITZERLAND 

Dielionnaire  Gtographique  de  la  Saitse,  6  vols,  and  atlas  (NeuchAtel,  1902-1910). 
puUisbed  under  the  auajnces  of  La  SodSt^  Neuchftteloise  de  Geographie,  is  the  standard 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Alias  Graphique  et  Stalittiqae  de  la  Suisse  (Berne,  1914),  is 
pubUabed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Swiss  Department  of  (he  Interior,  and  contains 
a  series  of  beautifully  printed  and  authoritative  maps.  R.  C.  Bbookh,  Government  and 
Polilie*  of  SwUzerland  (Yonkers,  1918),  is  a  well-ordered  treatment  of  its  auhject.  Hepru 
Hauseh,  "La  Position  GSographique  de  la  Suisse:  £tude  de  Geographie  Politique,"  Ann. 
de  Giogr..  15  Nov.  1911,  pp.  413-129,  deals  with  Switzerland's  relatjons  to  Europe's  navi- 
gaUe  waterways.  See  also  E.J.  Ciapp,  The  Navigable  Rhine  (New  York,  1911),  Hektor 
Amiunn,  Die  Haliener  in  der  Sehweii  (Basle,  1917),  studiee  the  problems  aridng  from  the 
increase  of  Italian  pc^iulation  in  Switzerland. 

CHAPTER  X.     GERMANY 

Joseph  Partsch,  Cenlral  Europe  (New  York,  1903),  ia  a  scientific  geographical  survey 
of  Germairy,  Austria-Hungary.  Bdgium,  the  Netherlands,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 
Fbieortch  Naukann,  Cenlral  Europe,  trans,  by  C.  M.  Meredith  (London,  1916),  deals 
with  the  political  and  economic  phases  of  the  German  imperial  project  from  the  German 
point  of  view  and  was  espedally  influential  during  the  war  period.  J.  A.  H.  Marriott  and 
C  G.  Robertson,  The  Evobiiion  of  Prussia .-  The  Making  of  an  Empire  (Oxford,  1917),  tfecea 
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the  growth  of  the  German  Empire.  Jean  BituNHBa  and  Ciuaii^  Vaixaux,  "Gennaii 
Colonisation  in  Eastern  Europe,"  Geogr.  lies..  Vol.  6,  pp.  465-480,  contains  valuable 
historical  and  statistical  information ;  it  ^ves  the  number  of  Ukrainians  in  the  various 
governments  of  southern  Russia.  For  Germany  after  tbe  revolution  ai  1918  and  ' 
the  treaty  o(  Versailles,  see  George  Young,  The  New  Germany  (London,  1920).  L.  Gai>- 
LOis,  "La  Paix  de  VersaiUes:  Les  nouvelles  frontiSres  de  I'AUemagne."  Ann.  de  Giogr., 
Vol.  28,  1919,  pp.  241-248.  Das  DeaUcbe  KoUtnialreich,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  and  Vienna. 
1909),  by  Hans  Meyers  and  others,  is  the  standard  reference  on  former  German  cxtlonies ; 
it  is  elaborately  illustrated  with  photographs  and  colored  maps.  On  the  same  subject  see 
Evans  Lewin,  The  Germaia  and  Africa  (New  York,  1915),  and  Wiluah  Evblbigh,  South- 
vieal  Africa  (London,  1915) ;  the  latter  discusBea  the  suitability  of  the  colony  for  white 
settlement.  On  Germany's  former  colonies  in  the  Pacific  see  Wiluah  Cburcsiix,  "Ger- 
many's Lost  Pacific  Empire,"  Ceoflr.  Rev.,  Vol.  10,  1920,  pp.  84-90.  Handbueh  des  Wtrl- 
tehaflskande  Deuttchlands.  4  vols.  (Leipzig.  1901-1904),  published  by  the  Deutschen  Vcr- 
bandes  fiir  das  Kaufmannische  Unterrichtswesen.  is  valuable,  though  based  on  tbe  census 
of  1895.  Joseph  Partsch,  Schkiien,  Bine  Landeskande  fur  dot  deuUche  Valk.  2  vols. 
(Breslau,  1896),  is  a  detailed  regional  geographical  study  of  German  Silesia.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  colored  maps  and  sketches,  and  though  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  it  is  hUU 
one  of  the  best  regional  studies  in  tbe  field  of  modem  geography. 

CHAPTER  XI.    AUSTRIA 

Die  (hterreichitch-Ungarnixhe  Monarchic  in  Wort  and  Bild,  24  vols,  (Vienna,  1886- 
1902),  contains  a  detailed  survey  of  the  former  empire  by  provinces.  The  following 
contain  studies  of  tbe  national  and  other  problems  of  Austria  before  the  World  War: 
ViRoimo  Gayha.  Mixfcrn  ^u»/ria;  Her  Racial  and  Social  ProblemM  [Loadoa,  19\S) ;  H.  W. 
Steed.  The  Hapituirg  Monarchy,  3d  ed.  (London,  1914) ;  the  various  books  of  R.  W. 
Seton-Watson ;  B.  C.  Wallis,  "The  Peoples  of  Austria,"  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp. 
52-65.  E.  de  Mahtonne,  "Le  trait6  de  Saint-Germain  et  le  d^membrement  de 
I'Autriche,"  Ann.  de  Giogr.,  Vol.  29,  1920,  pp.  l-ll,  pictures  the  present  situation. 

CHAPTER  XII.     HUNGARY 

L.  EiSENMANN,  "La  Nouvdlo  Hongrie,"  Ann.  de  Giogr.,  Sept.  1920,  pp.  321-333, 
discusses  Hungary  within  its  new  boundaries ;  valuable  especially  for  its  statislical  mal«rial 
and  its  outline  of  geographical  conditions.  For  discusuons  of  former  Hungary's  national 
problems  see;  A.  Hevesv,  JVuftono/ifiM  in  Hungary  (London,  1919) ;  B,  C.  Walus.  "The 
Peoples  of  Hungary,"  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  4,  1917,  pp,  465-481;  and  by  the  same  author, 
"Central  Hungary:  Magyars  end  Germans,"  Geogr.  7?re.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  421-435. 
Magyarortzdg  Gaidiudgi  Tfrklpefdxn  (The  Economics  of  Hungary  in  Maps),  edited  by 
GuBTAvus  DE  Ehich,  prepared  by  AiAo^n  db  E.  Iti^fea  and  Albert  HalAsz  (Budapest, 
1920),  contains  71  maps,  6dia|^anis,  and  in  tbe  preface  a  list  of  references  to  sources;  tbe 
several  maps  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  economic  elements  of  Hungary  before  the 
Wc»'ld  War;  almost  every  map  is  accompanied  by  a  transparency  of  present  and  former 
boundaries,  thus  making  it  posable  to  see  at  a  glance  just  what  Hungary  has  lost  as  a 
consequence  of  tbe  wari 

CHAPTER  XIII.     CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

E.  Benbs.  BoheTnia'$  Case  for  Independence  (London,  1916),  and  Vladimih  Nosek, 
Independent  Bohemia:  An  Account  of  Ihe  Cieclio-Stovak  Struggle  for  Liberty  (London,  1918). 
outline  the  arguments  for  the  formation  of  tbe  Czecbo-SIovak  state.  Manuel  ifalislique 
de  la  Ripubligue  tchieo-ilovaqae  (Prague,  1920)  gives  tbe  latest  available  statistics  on  the 
area,  population,  size  of  farm  holdings,  and  resources  of  tbe  various  main  political  divisions 
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■of  the  state.  B.  C.  Waujs,  "The  Slavs  of  Norlhem  Hungary,"  Geogr.  Ret.,  Vol.  6,  1918, 
pp.  268-281,  preseals  the  demographic  facte  and  the  national  and  economic  problems 
connected  with  the  Slovaks  and  RuthenianB  of  Hungary.  E.  db  Martonne,  "L'^tat 
Tch^coslovaque,"  Ann.  de  Gfogr.,  May,  1920,  pp.  161-181.  diBcusses  the  tenitmial  limiu 
and  economic  aituation  of  the  state  aa  det^mioed  at  Paris  in  1919-1920. 

CHAPTER  XIV.    JUGO-SLAVIAi 

JovAN  CviJid,  La  Penimule  Balkanique  (Paris,  191S),  is  a  thorough  geognti^cal 
treatment  of  the  Balkan  region  and  especially  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Jugo-SIava. 
M.  1.  Newbigin,  Geographical  Aspects  of  Balkan  Problems  in  their  Relation  to  Ike  Great 
European  War  (London,  1915),  deals  in  an  exceptionally  clear  manner  with  the  political 
geography  of  the  region.  M.  1.  Newbigin,  "The  Geographical  Factor  in  Balkan  Ques- 
tions," Scientia,  Jan.  1921,  pp.  41-50,  is  a  short  but  competent  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  Commission  de  Gfographie  of  the  Service  G£ographique  de  I'ArmSe  has  pubhsbed 
a  number  of  geographical  booklets  on  various  parts  of  the  Balkans,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  diagrams.  B.  W.  Sbton-Watson,  The  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  BoUumt  (Lomlon, 
1917).  is  a  survey  of  the  nationality  problem  in  the  Balkans.  J.  A.  R.  MABiuoTr,  The 
Eastern  Question:  An  Historical  Study  in  European  Diplomaey  (Oxford,  1917),  presents 
briefly  the  recent  history  of  the  Balkans.  J.  G.  Schuhuan,  Tht  Balkan  Wars,  3d  ed. 
(Princeton,  1916),  fa  a  short  but  useful  presentation  of  the  subject.  R.  W.  Seton- Watson, 
The  Smiihern  Slav  Question  and  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  (London,  1911),  and  A.  H.  E.  Tat- 
LOK,  The  Future  of  the  Southern  Slatis  (New  York,  1917),  are  excellent  treatises.  B.  C. 
Walus,  "  The  Slavs  of  Southern  Hungary,"  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  341-353,  ia  useful 
for  its  maps  and  statistical  analyses.  Cute  Dav,  "The  Pre-war  Commerce  and  the 
Commercial  Approaches  of  the  Balkan  Peninsvda,"  Geogr.  Ren.,  Vol.  9,  1920,  pp.  277-298, 
describes  the  backward  economic  conditions  of  the  Balkans  and  the  pre-war  commercia] 
pathways. 

H.  W.  V.  Tehperley,  History  of  Serbia  (London,  1917],  preaents  essential  facts. 
F.  S.  Stevenson,  A  Hiitory  of  Montenegro  (London,  no  date),  is  convenient.  For  a 
presentation  of  recent  events  by  a  partisan  of  the  late  ex-King  Nicholas  see  A.  Devinb, 
Montenegro  in  History,  PolHiei,  and  War  (London,  1918),  Report  ^  the  International 
Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Causes  and  Condaet  of  the  Balkan  Wars  (Washington, 
1914),isa  valuable  impartial  account  on  the  basis  of  field  investigations.  AinuoTAUAtio, 
La  Vinitie  Julienne  et  la  Dalmatie :  Histoire  de  la  nalion  ilalienne  sw  sesfronliires  orientates, 
3  vols.  (Rome,  1918-1919) ;  see  comment  on  this  work  in  the  section  of  this  bibliography 
dealing  with  Italy.  Giotto  Dainelu.  La  Dalmatia :  Cenni  Geografici  e  Stalistici  (Novara, 
1918),  consists  of  an  atlas  with  accompanying  te.rt,  and  presents  the  Italian  claim  to  Dal- 
matia, with  full  cartographic  treatment  of  the  demographic  facts.  A.  G.  Ooilvie,  "A 
Contribution  to  the  Geography  of  Macedonia,"  Geogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  55,  1920,  pp.  1-34, 
explains  the  physiographic  character  of  the  region  and  the  chief  aspects  of  the  human 
geography  as  well.  The  foUowini;  books  deal  with  the  Macedonian  problem :  H.  N.  Bbails- 
roRD,  Macedonia :  Its  Racet  and  Their  Future  (London,  1906) ;  D.  M.  Brancoff,  La 
Maeidoine  et  sa  Population  Chretienne  (Paris,  1905),  a  statistical  study  from  the  Bulgarian 
point  of  view;  T,  R.  Gboroetitch,  Macedonia  (New  York.  1918],  from  the  Serbian  stand- 
point. Wacb  and  Thompson,  The  Nomadt  of  the  Balkans  (London,  1914),  is  concerned 
with  the  Vlach  settlements  in  the  Balkans. 

R.  J.  KsRNER,  Slavic  Europe:  A  Seletled  Bibliograf^y  in  the  Western  European 
Languages  (Cambridge,  1918),  is  a  scientific  bibliography,  brought  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War;  the  works  died  deal  with  the  Russians,  Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Jugo- 
slavs, and  Bulgarians. 

1  Including  Benend  references  to  the  BaDcanB. 
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CHAPTER  XV.    RUMAMIA 

For  a  discussion  of  the  Rumanian  national  problem  bm  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  Rou- 
manta  orul fA« Grraf  tVor  (London,  1915),  and  EuG^E  PiTTARD,  La ifoumoR te  (Paris,  1917). 
N.  P.  Cohm£:ne,  La  Dobrogea :  Ettai  HUlorique,  Eoonomique,  EOawgraphiqut  el  Poliliqat 
(Pane,  1918),  ia  a  treatment  of  the  Dobnidja  problem  from  the  RumaniBn  point  of  view, 
E.  DB  Mahtonne,  La  Valachie:  Eiiai  de  Monographie  Ciograpbiqut  (Paris,  1902),  ia  a 
tborougb  geographical  treatment  with  excellent  maps  and  illiutratians.  See  also  the  same 
author's  "  Essai  de  carte  ethnographique  des  pays  roumains,"  Ann.  <U  Giogr.,  VoL  29,  1920, 
pp.  81-98,  which  combines  upon  one  colored  map  the  density  of  population  and  tbe  ethnic 
composition;  and  "La  Nouvelle  Roumanie,"  Ann.  de  Giogr.,  Vol,  30, 1921,  pp.  1-31,  oou- 
t»'"'"B  a  description  of  tbe  natural  regions  and  tbe  economic  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI.    BULGARIA 

Bulgaria  qf  Today  (London,  1907),  by  tbe  Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Gommeroe  aod 
Agriculture,  describes  tbe  country,  and  ia  still  useful  in  many  particulars,  tbough  it  was 
compiled  before  the  Balkan  wars.  For  presentations  of  the  claims  of  Bulgaria  see  tbe 
foUowing :  Baucanicus,  The  Atpiraliont  of  Bulfforia  (London,  1915) ;  A.  laHiRKOFV, 
Bulgarien:  Land  und  Leale  (Leipzig,  1917).  For  presentations  of  Jugo^Slav  claims,  see 
other  references  above.  J.  Ivanofp,  Le3  Bi^garet  devanl  le  Congrit  de  la  Paix,  2d  ed. 
(Berne,  1919),  outlines  the  Bulgarian  position  in  relation  to  tbe  peace  settlement. 

CHAPTER  XVIL    ALBANIA 

Miss  Edwh  Duhham,  High  Albania  (London,  1909),  and  The  Struggle  for  Seuiari 
(London,  1914),  ^ve  vivid  and  intimate  pictures  of  Albanian  life  and  problems.  G.  Loxns- 
Jaray,  L'Albanie  Ineonnue  (Paris,  19I3),isamoreacientificsurvey  of  tbe  country.  Among 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  Wadhah  Peacock,  Albania :  The  Foundling  SUde  t^  Europe 
(London,  1914) ;  C.  A.  Cbekrbzi,  .4i6artia,  Pwil  and  Preieni  (New  York,  1919) ;  C.  A. 
Dako,  AU>anid:  The  Mtuter  Key  to  the  Near  Eail  (Boston,  1919).  The  last  two  are  by 
Albanians. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.     GREECE 

H.  LEPEUvitB-MEAUu.E,  La  Griee  (tonomigue  el  finaneiire  (Paris,  1916),  oatlioea 
Greece's  position  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Bamble*  and  Sludie$  in 
Greeee,  7th  ed.  (New  York.  1913),  is  a  well-tried  volume  by  a  noted  classical  scholar.  See 
ako  W.  Miliar,  Greek  Life  in  Town  and  Coanlry  (London,  1905).  A.  G.  Keller,  Homeric 
Society  (New  York,  1906),  pret«nts  not  only  a  picture  of  early  Greek  life  but  also  the  begin- 
nings of  colonization.  Otto  MAtn.i.,  "  Kultur-  und  Politiscbgeographiscbe  EntwicUuDg 
und  Aufgaben  des  Heutigen  Griechenlands,"  MiUeilangtn  der  Geogmphischen  CewVtehafl 
in  MUnehen,  VoL  2.  Dec.  1915,  pp.  91-171,  is  a  comprehensive  paper  on  the  political  and 
economic  geography  of  the  Bouthwestem  Balkans  and  ia  illustrated  by  a  map  representing 
the  commercial  routes,  the  chief  belts  of  producUon  and  trade,  the  main  climatic  elements, 
tb^  ecclesiastical  boundaries,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIX.    POLAND 

EuoENtDSZ  BoHER,  Albu  Ghgeaphique  el  Stolistique  de  la  Pohgne  (Warsaw,  1916), 
is  indispensable  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  Polish  problems.  It  conlains  32  coloi«d 
platea  with  exjJanatory  test  in  French,  Polish,  and  German.    TTie  same  author  has  a 
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brilliBat  article  entitUd  "Poland :  The  Land  and  the  State"  in  the  Geogr,  Ree.,  Vcd.  4, 
1917,  pp.  6-25.  VoL  1  of  the  Potuh  Eneyehpaxlia  (Warsaw,  1912)  conlains  a  tieatment 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Polish  region  and  the  phyncal  characteristics  of  its  Jn- 
habitanta.  E.  Wundbm-ich.  editor.  Handbueh  von  Polen  {Jiongreta-Poten) :  Beilrdge  za 
tiner  AUganeinen  Landakuiuie,  2d  ed.  (BeHin,  1918),  is  a  broad  geographical  survey 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  German  governor-general  of  Warsair  after  the 
occupatKm  of  Russian  Poland  during  the  World  War.  IlamSmch  da  OberKhkiiKhen  Jn- 
diulriebezirlu.  Vol.  2  of  Fultehrift  zam  XII.  Atlgemeinen  DeaiMhen  Bergmanialage  in 
Breslau,  1913,  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  large-scale  maps  of  the  Sileman  industrial 
region.  For  the  history  of  Poland  see  H.  £.  Lbwinbki-Korwin,  The  Political  Hiilay  of 
Poland  <New  York,  1917).  R.  H.  Low,  The  Second  Pariilion  i4  Poland,  a  Study  in  Diplo- 
matic Hillary  (Cambridge,  1915),  is  a  thorough  piece  of  historical  research  and  is  funda- 
mental to  a  study  of  Palish  national  character  and  problems  in  the  period  of  decline  that 
ended  with  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  E.  RouBit,  "Statistics  of  the  Languages  of  the  Prov- 
inces being  under  the  Polish  Civil  Administration  of  the  East^n  Lands  (December  1919)," 
(Warsaw,  1920),  gives  the  statistical  results  and  an  analysis  of  them,  of  a  census  taken  in 
the  governments  of  Miosk,  VUna,  and  Brest-litovsk ;  the  data  r^te  to  the  disputed  zone 
about  Minsk,  where  the  Soviet  government  made  concessions  to  the  Poles  in  the  final 
treaty  ^  peace  signed  early  in  1!^!,  and  the  disputed  zone  about  Vilna,  where  Polish 
troops  are  in  occupation  pending  the  final  settlement ;  the  tiUe  given  above  is  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  titje  page  of  the  publicaticHi,  which  is  printed  in  Polish  and  English  in 
parallel  columns. 

CHAPTERS  XX,  XXI.    BALTIC  STATES 

L.  M.  Larson,  "Territorial  Problems  of  the  Baltic  Baun,"  Univ.  of  Illinoii  BalL, 
Vol.  16.  No.  18,  1918,  deals  with  Slesvig.  Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  Danzig.  In 
Meeretkunde,  No.  152,  1919,  Richard  Poble  sketches  the  growth  of  Riga;  his  paper  is 
illustrated  by  several  interesting  lUape.  M.  Mamna,  L'Eathonie;  Let  Etlhoniem  el  la 
Qaetlion  Etlhonienne  (Parts,  1920),  covets  the  problems  (rf  Esthcmia  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  A  concise  article  on  "The  Peoples  of  the  BalUc  Provinces  and  litbuaoia" 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Round  Table,  March  1918,  pp.  293-307.  Orro  KesSLBR,  J>ie  BalUn- 
lander  und  LHauen  (Berlin,  1916),  contains  statistical  material  of  value.  See  also  K.  A. 
JusAms,  The  Hitlory  of  the  Litimanian  Nation  and  iU  Praeni  NcUional  Aspirationt  (Phila- 
delphia, 1918). 

CHAPTER  XXII.    FINLAND 

Allot  de  Finlande,  1910,  atlas  and  2  vols,  of  text  (Helsingfors,  1911),  together  with  the 
earlier  Allot  de  Staiialiqae  Soeiale  lur  let  Commanet  ffaratet  de  Finlande  en  1901  (Ilelsingfon, 
1908),  were  published  by  the  Finnish  Geographical  Society,  and  constitute  the  best  exist- 
ing survey,  along  the  lines  of  scientific  geography,  of  the  social  and  political  conditions 
of  the  country.  FinnUmd  im  Anfang  det  XX.  JahrhunderU  (Hdsingfors,  1920),  published 
by  die  Fimiish  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  despite  its  title  has  been  brought  down  to 
1919;  it  contains  many  maps.  For  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  people  consult: 
AnTBuB  Rbadk,  Finland  and  the  Finrw  (London,  1914);  Wernbr  Sodehjhelm,  editor, 
Finlande  el  Finlandais  (Paris,  1913) ;  Ernest  Young.  Finland:  The  Land  <tf  a  Thaatand 
Lakei  (London,  1912);  Erland  Nordenskiou),  "Imland:  The  Land  and  the  People," 
Geogr.  Rea.,  VoL  7,  1919,  pp.  361-379. 

CHAPTER  XXm.    RUSSU 

Grboor  Albunskt,  Modem  Ra»tia  (London,  1913),  is  a  general  treatmrait  of  the 
luatMical  and  ecoDomic  development  of  Rusua,  the  oonstitulional  atuation  before  the 
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World  War,  Russia's  lit«raUir«,  and  the  problems  of  natiooality  and  religion.  Hw  tdOow- 
ing  weeks  on  the  history  of  Rus^a  may  be  recommended :  R.  Bkazlgy,  N.  Forbbs,  and 
G.  A.  BiRiLBTT,  Riusiafrom  the  Varangians  to  the  BoUheeUu  (Oxford,  1918) ;  F.  H.  Skiune, 
The  Expamion  of  Aimia,  1815-1900  (Cambridge,  1904).  Tbe  Rtuttan  Almanac  (ammal. 
London)  continues  the  Raiiian  Year  Book  and  contains  much  slatisUctd  and  other  informa- 
tion. M.  J.  Oloin.  The  Soul  of  the  Ra»»ian  RetobUion  (New  York,  1917),  ia  an  intimate 
and  detailed  view,  chiefly  social  and  poUtical,  but  coDtaining  also  valuaMe  sections  <a>  land 
tenure  and  local  village  or  conununity  govemment.  J.  M.  Crawford,  editor.  The  Indtu- 
triei  of  Russia,  5  vols.  (St.  Petersburg,  1893),  prepared  by  the  Rus^n  govermneiit  for  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  W.  de  Kovalevskv,  editor,  La  Russie  A  la  Fin  da  !$•  SHcU 
(Paris,  1900).  published  for  tbe  Paris  Expositiou,  contain  many  useful  maps  and  mudi 
Btatiatical  material,  and  will  be  found  especially  useful  in  comparative  studies.  Far  a 
Btatiatical  treatment  of  the  Russian  population  by  nationalities,  see  Rudolf  Claus,  "  Die 
Zusammensetzung  der  Bevolkerung  Russlands  nach  Nationaliteiten,"  Zeittehrifi  det  Konig- 
liek  Preusiiaehen  Staiutitehen  LandeiamU,  Vd.  55,  1915,  pp.  1-12.  The  same  number  of 
this  publication,  pp.  13-22,  contains  a  valuable  article  v  ith  statistical  material  on  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production,  "Die  russische  landwirtachaftliche  und  induslrielle 
Produktion,"  by  C.  Ballod.  T.  H.  Enoelbrecht,  LandtoirUcbaftlieher  Ailat  det  Ria- 
liichen  Beiebei  in  Earopa  and  Asien  (Berlin,  1916),  contains  an  excellent  secies  of  maps 
displaying  the  economic  resources  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Walisbb  Tuckebuann,  Ver- 
kehrsgeographie  der  Eisrnbahnen  dei  Europditehen  Rutthmd  (Essen,  1916),  includes  a  history 
of  Russian  railroads  and  a  survey  of  their  present  economic  and  strategic  importance. 
Tbe  two  following  works  treat  of  the  commercial  importance  of  Russia :  W.  H.  Beabi.b, 
Commerciai  itusiKi  (New  York,  1919) ;  Arthur  Raffalovich,  editor, /Jiutto:  I U  Trade 
and  Commerce  (London,  1918).  Among  other  important  works  on  Russia  in  the  last  few 
years  see:  E.  Antonelli,  BoUheniit  Baaaia  (London,  1920) ;  T.  G.  Masaryk.  Tbe  Spirit 
of  Buasia,  2  vols.  (London,  1919) ;  E.  A.  Ross,  Rataia  in  Upheaval  (New  York,  1919) ; 
Charlbs  Sarolea,  Great  Russia :  Her  Ackieixmeni  and  Promite  (New  York,  1916) ;  H.  W. 
WiLUAMS,  Riusia  of  the  Rusiiani  (New  York,  1915).  STEi^Eav  Rudnitokt.  Ukraine: 
The  Land  and  lU  People  IJievf  York,  1918),  is  published  by  the  Ukrainian  Alliance  of 
America;  it  had  previously  appeared  in  German  under  the  title  Ukraina — Land  und 
Volk:  Eine  Gemeinfassliehe  Landeakunde  (Vienna,  1916).  Fca-emost  among  works  on 
Siberia  is  the  AUat  of  Asiatic  Russia,  published  in  Russian  in  1914  by  the  Colonization 
Bureau ;  it  contains  an  excellent  series  of  maps  and  is  accompanied  by  descriptive  text  in 
three  volumes.  The  following  additional  volumes  may  be  noted:  M.  A.  Czapucka, 
Aboriginal  Siberia  (Oxford,  1914) ;  Fmdtjot  Nansen,  Through  Siberia  (New  York.  X914) ; 
M.  P.  Price,  Siberia  (London,  1912). 

CHAPTER  XXIV.    CONSTANTINOPLE 

pAtra,  Masson,  "  Constantinople  et  les  d£troits," 
142,  is  a  thorough  statistical  study  of  the  commen 
N.  Buxton,  The  Quealion  of  the  Bosphorm  and  the  Dardanelles  (London,  1917),  conUins  a 
well-rounded  and  scholarly  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  handbook  on  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosporus,  published  by  the  French  Commission  de  G^ographie  of  the  Service 
G6ographique  de  I'Arm^  (Paris,  1915),  should  also  be  consulted;  it  contains  a  refief  map 
and  a  plan  of  the  dty  of  Constantiooide.  For  tbe  rdation  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  Gredi 
world,  and  especially  its  place  in  Greek  commerce  and  politics,  see  G.  NsitSON,  "The 
Hellespont  in  Retrospect."  Prve.  Boyal  Phiht.  Soc.  (Glasgow),  Vol.  47,  1915-16.  pp.  1-24. 
H.  C.  DwiOBT,  Constantinople,  Old  and  New  (Tendon,  1915),  trealfl  of  the  life  of  the  dty 
and  to  aome  degree  of  ita  recent  history. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.    PALESTINE 

G.  A.  SlOTH,  The  Hiiiorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  13th  ed.  (London,  1907),  is  a 
clasaic  work,  and  is  now  admirably  Bupplemeoted  by  tbe  same  autbor's  AlUu  of  the  Hu- 
lorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (Loadon,  1915).  Ellsworth  HurmNOTON,  Paktline 
and  lit  Traniformaiion  (Boston,  1911),  is  a  suggestive  treatiuent  of  tbe  influence  of  climatio 
tactOTB  in  tbe  Holy  Land.  See  bIho  "The  Future  of  Palestine"  by  the  same  author,  Geogr. 
Res..  Vol.  7,  1919,  pp.  24-35.  IstDone  SiNCEfi,  editor.  The  Jewith  Encyclopedia,  12  vols. 
(New  York,  1901-1906),  should  be  consulted  upon  proUems  connected  wiUi  the  Jews  whicJi 
bad  taken  shape  before  its  publication.  Among  recent  works  on  the  Jewish  people  may  be 
cited:  Autbur  Ruppdv,  The  Jeua  of  Today  (New  York,  1913);  NomuN  Bentwick, 
PeJaline  <i  the  Jem,  Pott,  Prtseni,  and  Future  (London,  1919).  Albert  T.  Clat,  "  Polit- 
ical Zionism,"  Allaniic  Monthly,  Feb.  1921,  discusses  the  political  phases  of  tbe  Zionist 
movement  and  of  the  Palestinian  mandate.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Paletline,  a  email 
weekly  published  at  London  which  chronicles  events  in  Palestine  &om  the  Sonist  slaod- 

CHAPTER  XXVI.    ANATOLIA 

D.  G.  HooARTH,  The  Nearer  Eatl  (New  York,  1902),  covers  tbe  region  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond  to  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  contains  many  maps  and 
diagrams.  Vital  Cunver,  La  Turquie  d'Asie,  4  vols.  (Paris,  1900),  has  been  tbe  standard 
woik  on  Asiatic  Turkey,  though  it  is  now  unreliable  because  of  the  great  shifting  of  popula* 
tion  due  to  war  and  forced  migration ;  it  discusses  each  vilayet  systematicaDy.  Among 
other  geograi^cal  works  which  may  be  mentioned  are ;  Ew\u>  Banse,  Die  THrkei :  Eine 
Moderne  Geographie  (Brunswick,  1915) ;  Auhbd  Philjppson,  Dai  THrkische  Reich  (Weimar, 
1916).  WiUJAH  Miller,  The  OttoTnan  Empire,  1801-1913  (Cambridge.  1913),  is  a  useful 
volume  with  extenuve  bibliographies,  but  it  does  not  carry  tbe  story  through  the  Balkan 
wars.  Other  historical  works  of  note  are :  W.  E.  D.  Allen,  The  Tarkt  in  Europe :  A 
Sheleh  Study  (London,  1919)  i  Loan  Everslet,  The  Turkish  Empire:  lis  Growth  and 
Decay  (London,  1917).  M.  A.  Czapucka,  The  Turks  of  Central  Atia  in  IliMlory  and  at  the 
Present  Day  (London,  1918),  is  "an  ethnological  inquiry  Into  tbe  Pan-Turanian  problem." 
Tbe  Handbook  on  the  Bagdad  Railway  published  by  the  Conunissiqn  de  Glogrepbie  of  tbe 
Service  GSographique  de  TArmfe  (PiuiB..1916),  describes  in  detail  tbe  route  traversed  by 
this  important  line. 

CHAPTERS  XXVII.  XXVIII.    TRANSCAUCASIA 

NoBL  and  Haroui  BtiXTON,  Travel  and  Polilict  in  Armenia  (London,  1914),  is  note- 
worthy. H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Armenia :  Traneh  and  Studiet,  2  vols.  (London,  1901) ;  V<J.  1 
deals  with  tbe  Rus«an  provinces  and  Vol.  2  with  the  Turkish  provinces.  D.  Gbahbash- 
mzE,  Mineral  Rttoarea  of  Georgia  and  Caueatia  (London,  1919),  though  brief,  is  a  useful 
treatise.  A  valuaUe  reference  is  Condiliont  in  the  Near  East,  the  report  of  the  American 
Military  Mission  to  Armenia,  Major  General  I.  G.  Harbord,  1919.  published  as  Senate 
Document  No.  266.  Richard  Cottheil,  "Aimeoia  and  tbe  Armenians.  A  List  of  Rd- 
erences  in  tbe  New  York  Public  library,"  Bell.  N.  Y.  Publ.  Lib.,  Vol.  23, 1919,  pp.  123- 
143,  251-277,  303-336.  W.  L.  Williams,  Armenia:  Past  and  Present  (London,  1916).  is 
almost  wholly  concerned  with  Turkish  Armenia.  J.D.UxNwt,  Baka:  AnEventfal  Hitlory 
(London,  1906),  gives  an  account  of  the  Ml  regimi, 

CHAPTER  XXIX.    PERSIA 

P.  M.  Sykbs,  A  History  of  Persia.  2  vols.  (London,  1915).  carriee  the  story  of  Persiaa 
history  down  to  1906.    W.  Morgan  Shusteb.  The  Strangling  cf  Persia  (New  Ywk,  19X2), 
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IB  an  account  of  Uie  autbor's  experiences  as  Treamirer-General  of  Persia.  S.  DBMonaAN, 
MisMion  ScUntifiqae  en  Perte,  5  vots.  (Paris,  1894-1905),  is  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  our 
geograpfaical  knowledge  of  Persia-  A,  V.  W,  Jackson,  Pertia  Patt  and  Pretenl:  A  Book 
(^  Traeel  and  Reteareh  (New  York,  1906),  contains  useful  material.  G.  N.  Curzon  (Lord 
Curzon),  Perrid  and  Ihe  Pertian  Question  (Ixmdon,  1892),  is  a  geno'al  treatise  with  the 
emphasas  chiefly  upon  poUUcal  qiMetions ;  there  ia  an  abundaoce  of  geographical  data ;  tbe 
point  (A  view  is  frankly  British  and  imperial. 

CHAPTER  XXX.     INNER  ASIA. 

H.  H.  Howohth,  History  of  the  Afongols,  4  vols,  (London,  1876-1888),  ie  a  standard  woA 
on  the  Mongol  invawona.  It  coven  the  period  from  the  9th  century.  ElixawoRTB 
HuHTiNOTON,  The  Patse  of  Asia  (Boston.  1907),  b  a  study  in  geographic  environment  and 
the  influence  of  climate  on  history ;  the  claim  b  made  thai  the  drier  phases  of  climatic  cydea 
account  for  tbe  Mongol  iavasioos  of  Europe.  Asved  Scbultz,  Die  Naturliehen  Land- 
sehaften  von  Rasiiseh-Turkeitan  (Hamburg,  1920),  is  a  geographical  work  on  Ruauan  Inner 
Asia.  Other  works  on  the  same  region  are :  W.  E.  Cuhtis,  Turkestan  :  The  Heart  (J  Asia 
(New  York,  1911) ;  A.  Woemof,  Le  Tarkeslan  Basse  (Paria.  1914).  E.  N.  Fell,  Russian 
and  Nomad:  Tales  of  the  Kirghiz  Sleppes  (New  York,  1916),  gives  as  interesting  account 
of  travel  and  life  in  central  Siberia  about  Lake  Balkash.  Standard  references  on  geograph- 
ical and  arclueological  subjecta  are  tbe  recent  articles  or  books,  puUiafaed  variously,  by 
SvEN  HoiiN,  Sir  Aurel  Steik,  Holsich,  and  Younobusband. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.    THE  FAR  EAST 

A.  LnTLE,  The  Far  East  (Oxford,  1905),  ia  a  geographic  treatment  by  a  scholar  long 
resident  in  China.  Sir  Robert  K.  Douglas,  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  150€-t912  (New 
York,  1913),  deals  with  the  interaction  of  Orient  and  Occident.  S.  K.  Hohnbeck,  Con- 
temporary  Polities  in  ihe  Far  East  (New  York,  1916),  covers  events  leading  up  to  the  presen- 
tation of  tbe  Twenty-One  Demands  by  Japan.  See  also  K.  S.  Latouhbttb,  The  Deeelop- 
ment  qf  China  (New  York,  1918).  Hosea  Ballou  Mohhe,  The  International  Relations  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  3  vols.  (London,  1910-1918),  surveys  comprehensively  tiie  period  from 
1834  to  1911.  See  also  tbe  same  author's  The  Trade  and  Adminitlration  of  China  (London, 
1913).  Samuel  Couuno,  editor,  Tlie  Encyclopedia  Siniea  (London,  1918),  is  a  general 
reference.  E.  J.  Dinqlb,  editor,  The  Neut  Alias  and  Commercial  Gazetteer  of  China  (Shang- 
hai, 1918)  1  the  text  contains  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  tbe  eoonomic  resources,  means 
of  Iranaportation,  principal  dties,  etc.,  of  tbe  various  provinces  of  China.  G.  Maspbro, 
La  Chine  (Paris,  1918),  hae  a  useful  account  of  the  geography,  history,  and  political  and 
aodal  structure  of  China,  together  with  the  history  of  Chino-Japanese  relations  and  the 
various  treaties  tbat  affect  the  present  poUtical  situation.  The  China  Year  Book,  5th  ad. 
(LiHidon,  1920)  and  The  Japan  Year  Book  (published  annually  at  Tokio)  are  us^ul  aa  gen- 
eral references.  Japan:  Trade  During  the  War,  United  States  Tariff  Commis^on  Report 
(Washington,  1921),  is  a  study  of  Japanese  trade  from  1913  to  1917  with  spedel  reference 
to  the  trade  of  Japan  with  tbe  United  States.  The  following  works  should  also  be  con- 
sulted npon  the  subjecta  indicated  by  their  titles:  T.  W.  Overlach,  Foreign  Financial 
Control  in  China  (New  York,  1919) ;  Monoton  Cma  Hsu,  Railway  Problems  in  China 
(New  York,  1915) ;  E.  T.  Wiluams,  "The  Open  POTta  of  China,"  Geogr.  Bet,..  Vol.  9,  1920, 
pp.  306-334.  E.  A.  Ross,  The  Changing  Chinese  (New  York,  1911),  deacribes  China  as 
seen  by  a  sodologist. 

The  three  following  works  are  reoommended  for  a  survey  of  contemporary  Japanese 
history  (Uie  last  two  are  by  Japanese) :  K.  S.  Latourbtte,  The  DetehprnejU  <tf  Japan, 
(New  York,  1918) ;  Count  S.  Okuma,  Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan.  2  vob.  (New  Yoit,  1909) ; 
G.  K  Utehara,  The  PolUieal  Development  f^  Japan,  1867-1909  (London,  1910).    For  a 
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■tody  of  Japanese  emJeration  atatisUcs  see  Erptbt  Scbultye,  "Die  Japanische  Auswan- 
dening,"  Peter.  MiU.,  Vol.  61, 1915.  pp.  129-133.  175-179.  270-276.  301-308,  and  tbe  note 
by  R.  BusiTin,  "  L'EmigTazijDne  Giapponeee,"  RivUla  Geogr.  Iltdiana,  Vol.  61,  1916, 
I^  210-216.  E.  K.  Kawakaui,  Asia  ai  the  Door:  A  Slady  of  the  Japanete  Quetlion  in 
ConlinenUil  UnUed  Siaiet.  Hateaii,  and  Canada  (New  York,  1914),  is  written  by  an  assimi- 
lated (Americanized)  Japanese.  R.  Malcolm  Keih,  "Modem  Korea,"  Bull  Amer.  Geogr. 
Soc.,  Vol.  46,  1914,  pp.  756-769,  817-830,  discussea  the  resources  and  problems  of  the 
region.  Allbynb  Ireland,  The  Far  Easlem  Tropiet  (Boston,  1905),  consists  of  a  group 
of  studies  of  the  administration  of  Hongkong,  Malay  States,  Frotch  lodo-Chioa,  Java, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXXIl.    AUSTRALIA 

Among  a  number  of  important  works  by  Gmfpith  Taylor  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  A  Geography  of  Australasia  (Orford,  1914);  The  Aiulralian  Eiairwiment  (Mel- 
bourne, 1918) ;  "The  Settlement  of  Tropical  Australia,"  Geogr.  i?«.,  Vol.  8,  1919,  pp.  84- 
115.  G.  H.  Sc^OLBnELD,  The  Pacific :  Itt  Past  and  Faiare  (London.  1919),  is  an  excellent 
general  work.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned ;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  New  Pacific 
(New  York,  1912;  first  publ.  1899);  James  Colwell,  editor.  A  Century  in  the  Pacific 
(London,  1914),  "areviewof  the  developments  in  the  South  PadGc  during  the  past  hundred 
years";  it  has  an  extenuve  bibliography.  On  tbe  history  of  Austialia  see:  A.  Wvatt 
TiLBY,  Aatlralasia,  1688-1911  (London,  1912) ;  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Labour  and  Industry  in 
Australia  from  the  First  Settlement  in  1788  to  the  Establishment  of  the  CommonweaUh  in  1901, 
4  vob.  (London,  1918),  a  aomewbat  encyclopedic  industrial  history  of  Australia,  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  publishes  an  exceptionally  valuable  Yearl>ook  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  tbe  Commonwealth  Statistician.  G.  H.  Knibbs. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII.    AFRICA 

Acquaintance  with  the  work  done  by  Sir  Hahrv  Johnston  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
any  one  interested  in. African  problems.  Among  his  many  published  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  The  Opening  Up  of  Africa  (1911) ;  A  History  of  the  Colonization  of 
Africa  hy  Alien  Races  (Cambridge,  1913);  British  Central  Africa  (London,  1897);  George 
GrenfeU  and  the  Congo,  2  vols.  (1908) ;  Liberia,  2  vols.  (1906) ;  The  Uganda  Protectorate, 
2  vols.  (1902).  J.  S.  Kbltie,  The  Parliiion  of  Africa,  2d  ed.  (London,  1895),  gives  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  tbe  problems  of  pohUca)  geography  as  they  presented  themselves  in 
Africa  during  tbe  nineteenth  century.  N.  D.  Harris,  Iniervenlion  and  Colonization  in 
Africa  (New  York,  1914).  contains  a  history  of  the  continent  nnce  the  beginning  of  whit« 
exploitation.  The  treaty  documents  for  the  period  up  to  tbe  end  of  1908  are  to  be  found 
in  Sir  ^WArd  Hebtslgt,  The  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty,  3  vols.,  with  a  portfolio  of  maps, 
3ded.  (London,  1909).  C.  H.  SnoAim,  Administration  in  Tropical  Africa  (London,  1914), 
outlines  the  problems  connected  with  the  government  of  African  tropical  dependendea. 
Sir  Patrick  Manson.  Tropical  Diseases :  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Warm  Climalei, ' 
5th  ed.  (London.  I9I4).  For  a  brief  but  detailed  description  of  the  resources,  trade 
routes,  and  future  value  of  eastern  tropical  Africa,  with  special  reference  to  white  settle- 
ment, see  G.  F.  Scott-Eluot,  Joum.  Royal  Soc.  of  Arts,  Vol.  68,  1920,  pp.  315-329. 
Sir  Charles  Mbicaltb,  "Railway  Development  of  Africa,  Present  and  Future,"  Geogr. 
Joarn.,  Vol.  47, 1916,  pp.  3-21,  contains  a  history  of  early  railroad  projects  and  a  record 
of  achievements  to  date. 

CHAPTER  XXXrV.    LATIN  AMERICA 

V^LHELH  SiEVERS,  Sud-  und  MUUlomeriko,  3d  ed.  (Ldpzig  and  Vienna.  1914),  is  the 
best  general  geographical  reference  work  on  the  subject    For  a  hlstimcal  background  tbe 
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beat  reference  is  E.  G.  BounrcE,  Spain  in  America.  1^50-1580  (New  York,  1904);  It  also 
contains  an  exceptionally  valuable  critical  essay  on  authorilicB.  F.  GABCfA  CAU>En6N, 
Lalin  Amtriea :  lit  Rite  and  Progrett  (Nev  York,  1913),  is  written  by  a  Peruvian  diplomat ; 
it  discusses  "the  Gennac,  North  American,  and  Japanese  perils,"  and  other  problems  of 
Latin  America.  Viscount  Bryce,  Obtervalioru  and  Imprettioni  (New  York,  1912), 
fmeeatx  a  closely  interwoven  account  of  the  historical  setting  of  the  Latin-Ammcan 
peoides  and  present  economic,  aodal,  and  political  oondidcms.  E.  A.  Ross,  SixUh  ef 
Panama  (New  York,  1915),  is  a  survey  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  by  an  obsa^ant 
sociologist.  The  volume  on  Cbfomiia  by  Eder,  in  Scribner's  South  American  Series,  is  an 
authoritative  work.  W.  R.  ShepheIu),  Lalin  America  (New  York,  1914),  is  a  concise 
treatment  of  the  essentiiU  historical  facts  and  contains  a  us^ul  bibliography.  A.  B.  Hart, 
The  Monroe  Doclriite:  An  Inlerpreialion  (Boston,  1916),  traces  the  historical  developataat 
of  the  doctrine  since  its  proclanution.  Pierre  Berne,  Ulmmigralion  Europiaint  en 
Argenline  (Paris,  1915),  is  an  account  of  the  European  settlements.  Among  works  on 
Argentina  the  following  are  noteworthy:  Pierre  Denis,  La  Bipablique  Argenline:  La 
Mite  en  VaUw  da  Pays  (Paris,  1920) ;  Jtjlbs  Huret,  En  Argenline,  2  vols.  (Paria.  1912- 
1913).  W.  S.  TowBB,  "The  Pampa  of  Argentina,"  Ceogr.  Rev..  Vol.  5, 1918,  pp.  293-315, 
is  an  informing  article  with  maps.  The  Boandary  beitoeen  Bolivia  and  Peru  (London,  1918), 
treats  of  the  newly  surveyed  zone  north  of  Titicaca  long  in  dispute  between  these  two 
repuUics ;  it  contains  recent  and  valuable  maps.  Sir  Tbomas  H.  Holdich,  The  Cowilriet 
qf  Ihe  King's  Award  (London,  1904),  describes  the  Andes  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  llie 
boundary  settlement  made  there  by  the  award  of  the  King  of  Ejigland  after  a  field  study 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hoyal  Geographical  Society.  PiBmiE  DEpas,  Brazil  in  Ihe 
Twentieth  Century  (New  York,  1910),  is  one  of  the  beat  hooks  yet  published  on  any  South 
American  subject.  B.  L.  Miller  and  J.  T.  Singewald,  The  Mineral  DepotUt  of  Soulh 
America  (New  York,  1919),  is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  works  of  ita  kind. 
The  Si}ulh  American  Year  Book  (London),deal3espedaUy  with  the  railroads  of  the  continent. 
The  Argentine  Year  Book  (Buenos  Aires),  though  dealing  primarily  with  Argentina,  also 
contains  chapt«nt  on  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile. 
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APPENDIX 

PRraCIPAL  TREATIES  AITD  AGKEEHENTS,  1614-1930 

The  list  includes  chiefly  those  treaties  aod  agreements  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  text.  For  detailed  lists  of  treaties  and  agreements,  with  texts  and  maps* 
see  Sia  Edward  Hkrtslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  in  four  volumes, 
of  which  volumes  1-3  were  published  in  1875,  volume  4  in  1891.  See  also 
the  seune  author's  The  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty,  in  three  volumes,  with  port- 
folio of  maps  (1909).  An  indispensable  reference  for  the  student  of  political 
geography  is  Aptobhson  and  Hbbshey,  Handbook  for  the  Diplomatic  History 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  1870-191^  (1918) ;  in  one  hundred  and  fflxty  main 
sections  with  several  subdivisions  each,  are  listed  practically  all  the  inter- 
national acts  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  territorial  problems.  The  introduc- 
tion, the  running  text-comment,  and  the  convenient  and  logical  arrangement 
of  the  whole  make  it  unusually  valuable  in  spite  of  the  Ed>sence  of  an  index. 
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1814 

First  Treaty  of  Paris 

Austria,  France,  Great 

IVovided  for  calling  of  Vienna 

(following  depor- 

Britain, Portugal, 

Congress 

tation  of  Napoleon 

Prussia,  Buawa,  Spain, 

to  Elba) 

Sweden 

1814- 

Congrew  of  Vienna 

Ab  above 

1815 

the  map  of  Europe  aa  they 
stood  in  the  19th  century 

1815 

Second  Treaty  of 

As  above 

France  ceded  certain  biU  of 

territory  on  her  eaatara 

Waterloo) 

frontier  and  paid  an  la- 
demnity 

1839 

Treaty  of  London 

Austria,  Bcjgium, 

(the  "  scrap  of 

France.  Great  Britain, 

guaranteed 

paper") 

Netherlands,  Pmssia. 
Rusda 

1856 

Treaty  of  Paris 

Austria,  France,  Great 

Independence  and  integrity  of 

(close  of  Crimean 

Britain.  Prussia,  Rus- 

War) 

sia.  Sarfinia,  Turkey 

Russia.    Rumania  undw 
Turkish  suzerainty.     Serbia 
given  a  large  d^TBe  of 
autonomy.     Aland  Islands 
to  be  unfortiBed. 

1859 

Zuiich 

Austria,  France.  Sardinia 

Be^nning  of  unification  of 

Italy 
Cession  of  Slesvig-HolBt«in 

1861 

Viaona 

Austria,  Dennaark. 

Prus»e 

to  Prussia  and  Austria 

1866 

Prague 

Austria,  Prussia 

German  Confederation  dis- 
solved.    Austria  renounced 
righu  Lo  Slesvig-Holstein, 
and  consented  to  union  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia 
with  Italian  kingdom 
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1871 

Frankfort  (dose  of 

France,  Germany 

Cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 

Franco-pTUMian 

Germany.     Indemnity  of 

War) 

5.000,000,000  francs  paid 
by  France 

1878 

SanStefano 

RuBiia.  Turkey 

Bulgaria  enlarged.    Russia 

The  oppsaition  of  the 
powers  led  to  tJie  CtMigrew 
of  Berlin  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano 

1878 

CanBMM  (J  Beriin 

Austria-Hungary, 

Eastern  RumelJa  formed. 

France,  Germany. 

Aufltro-Hungarian  occupa- 

Great Britain,  Italy, 

tion  of  Bosnia  and  Herse- 

Russia,  Turkey 

govina  authorized.    Inde- 
pendence of  Montenegro 
and  of  Serbia  recognized 

recogniied.     DistricUrf 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum 
ceded  to  Russia.    Turkey 
promised  rdbrms  in  Armenia 

1879 

Fonnatioa  of  Dual 
Alliance 

Germany  and  Anstria 

-  18B2 

Formation  of  Triple 

Germany,  Aurtria, 

Alliance 

Italy 

1885 

Berlin  Act 

Austria-Hungary, 

Spheres  of  influence  in  AMca 

Belgium,  Draunark, 

laid  down.    FormalJonor 

Fiance,  Gennany, 

neutral  Congo  Free  State. 

Great  Britain,  Italy, 

Free  trade  area  in  Africa 

defined.     Declaration  pro- 

Russia,  Spain,  Sweden. 

hibiUng  the  slave  tfade 

Turkey,  United  States 

1898 

Paris  (close  of 

Spain,  United  States 

Spaoish-American 

recognized.     Porto  Rico, 

War) 

Guam,  and  the  Philippines 
ceded  ta  the  United  Statw 

1904 

Anglo-French 

Basis  of  the  Entente 

Convention 

Coidialo 

1905 

London 

Alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan 

1907 

The  Hague 

Dele^tes  of  44  countries 

Second  Hague  Conferenorf  fcr 
the  peaceful   setttemoit  of 
mternational  disputes 

1912 

Italy,  Turkey 

by    Italy.      Occupation    rf 
Dodecanese  by  Italy 

>  Tba  fint  H««ue  Conhnnoe  (1899)  tud  s 


u  thouah  more  nMridad  ptocnm. 
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Bulgaria,  Greece.  Mon- 

Cession  by  Turkey  to  tfie 

ten^ro,  Serbia, 

Balkan  alUee  of  aU  t«rri- 

Turkey 

tory  (except  Albania)  west 
of  the  Enoa-Midia  line. 
AutoDontous  Albania  to  be 
created. 

1913 

Bucarest 

As  above,  witb  Rumania 
added,  and  without 
Turkey 

Fronliera  as  shown  m  Fig.  150 

1915 

Secret  Treaty  of 

France,  Great  Britain, 

Italy  to  enter  the  war,  and 

Italy.  Russia 

to  receive  the  Trenlino, 
Istria.  a  large  part  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Ihe  Adriatic 
islands,  Valona  in  Albania, 
a  sphere  of  inRuence  in 
Turkey,  and  territory  in 
Africa  if  the  other  signa- 
tories made  gains  there 

1916 

Syke*-Kc»t  Agreo- 

France,  Great  Britain 

Provided  for  spheres  of  in- 

ment 

fluence  in  Turkey.    Later 
a  new  agreement  included 
Italy,  and  provision  was 
made  for  RuEeia  (Fig.  47) 

1918 

Treaty  of  Brest- 

Central  I^eis.  Ruada 

Litovak 

and  renounced  her  right  to 
Baltic  Provmces,  Poland, 
and  certain  districts  in  the 
Caucasus 

1918 

the  war.  and  to  cede  certain 
districts  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary.   Treaty  was  never 
ratified 

1919 

Vereaillee 

Powers.  Germany 

See  chapter  on  Germany 

1919 

St  Germam-en- 

Allied  and  Aaaociated 

See  chapter  on  Austria 

Laye 

Powers,  Austria 

1919 

Nemlly 

Powers,  Bulgaria 

See  chapter  on  Bulgaria 

1920 

Trianon 

Allied  and  AssociatM 
Powers,  Hungary 

See  chapter  on  Hungary 

1920 

SMrea 

Allied  Powers,  Turkey 

See  cbapt«  on  Turkey 

1920 

TriparUte  Agree- 

France, Great  Britain. 

ment 

Italy 

flueoce  in  Turkey  (Fig.  48) 

1920     Agreement  among  Allied  Powers  whereby 
to  later  discussion  by  Russia 


Rumania  receives  Bessarabia,  subject 


1920 

Riga 

Poland,  Russia 

Eastern  boundary  of  Poland 
and  PoUsh  control  of  East. 
omGalicia 

1920 

Rapallo 

Italy  Jugo-SUvia 

Settlement  of  Adriatic  ques- 
tion.   See  chapter  on  Jugo- 

1920 

Franco-British 

France.  Great  Britain 

Division  of.mandat«d  terri- 

Agreement 

tory  in  Syria.    See  chapter 
on  Palestine 
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The  Rtuaian  Soviet  (BobbeviA)  govenuaent  has  oottduded,  among  otben,  the  fblk>wiitg 
treaties  <rf  peace  with  Ibniier  parts  <rf  the  Russian  Empiie:> 


com™ 

^ 

FL^ 

&thoiua 
Lithuania 

Latvia 
Pobnd 
FmlBiid 

2  February  1920     - 
12  July  1920 

11  August  1920 

12  October  1920 
14  October  1920 

Dotpat 

MOKOW 

Moscow 

Riga 

Dorpat 

pHsation 

or  provides  Tor  future 
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Abadan.  74,  468 

ABC  powere,  562 

Abdul  Hamid  II,  432 

Abo,  373 

AbysMoia,  532,  555,  557;  Italy  and,  140; 
unique  poaitioti,  557 

Acknowledgmenta,  ii 

Acre  River,  570 

Ada-Ealesd,  287 

Adalia,  140,  321,  434 

Adana,  434;  massacreB,  433 

Adde  rdl.),  170 

Aden,  29,  72,  160,  555;  region  (map),  556 

Adowa,  140 

Adrianople,  221.  251,  296,  298,  318,  320, 
327,  440;   treaty  of,  278,  314 

Adriatic  Sea,  Austria  and,  207,  215;  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  sides,  263; 
in  Pact  of  Corfu,  258;  Italy's  dwm,  259, 
261;   Italy's  control,  270 

Adriatic  Sea,  east  coast,  ethnic  dements 
(map),  260;  final  Betllement  of  disputed 
territjH'y,  269;  harbors,  character.  266; 
Italian  culture,  262;  Italy  and,  131; 
rival  claims,  259 

^gean  coast,  304 

j£gean  Islands,  417 

<£gean  Sea,  Greeks  and,  313,  321 

Afghanistan,  46S,  470,  483;  British  policy 
in,  484;  independence  inoveinent,-484; 
Kabul  waU  (iU.),  486;  near  Baluchistan 
bwder  (ill.),  487;  Rusuan  and  Indian 
railways,  xiropoeed  connections  (map), 
485 

Africa,  Belgium's  gains  by  the  war,  124; 
lubliography,  597;  British  posseaaioiu 
(map),  42;  colonial  expansion  and 
struggle  for  raw  matraialB.  532;  colociea 
loyal  in  the  war,  532-533;  early 
colonial  rivalry,  540;  former  German 
colonies,  541,  199  (map);  French  inter- 
ests in  northern,  105,  551;  French 
poesessioDs  (map),  106;  germ  diseases 
and  insects,  538;  German  ambitions, 
199-200;  German  colonial  expansion, 
198;  inl^'national  regulations,  548.  550 
(map);  Islamism  in,  534;  Islamiam 
versus  Christianity  in  northern,   535; 


A&ica  (eonlinual) 

Italian  colonies,  140;  mandate  principle 
in  settlement  of  [voblemB.  546;  minor 
intereslfi  and  problems,  552;  native 
welfare  and  control,  548;  nepties,  533; 
n^roes,  conversbn  to  islam,  54,  56; 
partition  by  great  powers,  540;  popula- 
tion density  in  central  (map),  538; 
PcHtuguese  colonies.  159,  160  (map); 
races  and  cultures,  533;  slave  and  liquw 
traffic,  548;  sleeping  nckness  localities 
(map),  539;  Spanish  poeaessions  (map), 
153;  Stanley's  explorations,  540;  threat 
to  peace  of  tbe  world,  541;  trade  poli- 
cies,S47;  tioiMcal  products,  537;  Turkey 
and  northern,  113;  Uganda  region 
(map),  538;  white  control,  effect  on 
natives,  535;  white  penetration,  history, 
539;  whit«  man's  lands  in  cuitral.  536, 
537  (map) 

Africa,  West,  553,  554  (map);  British  in, 
553,  554;  commercial  rivalry,  554; 
reaoiffces,  555 

Africans,  growing  Belf-consciousnees,  532 

Agadir,  107,  541,  545,  553 

Agram,  2S7 

Agriculture,  nomads'  idea  of,  474 

AlHasa,6S 

Aland  Islands,  173,  374, 37S 

Alaska,  520 

Albania,  132.  249.  317;  Austrian  and  Sw- 
bian  rivalry,  308;  bibliography,  592; 
boundaries,  various  proposed  (map), 
307;  l»igandage,  311;  centers  of  inter* 
est,  310;  character  of  country,  306; 
division  proposed,  308,  309  (map); 
ethnography,  religions,  end  boundaries 
(map),  310;  feuds.  306;  fiH^dgn  control; 
309;  Italy's  interest,  144,  306,  309, 
Jugo-Slavia  and,<257;  mountaineers,  306; 
people,  distribution,  310;  union,  plan 
of,  311 

Albania,  soutbem.    Ste  Epirus,  northon 

Albanians,  Serbs  and,  257;  view  of  Gre^ 
control    325 

Albert.  Bishop,  362 

AlbertviUe,  128 

Aleppo,  70,  102,  412,  429 
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Aleutian  Islands,  404,  522 

Alexander  the  Great,  313,  316 

Alexander  II,  384 

Alexandietta,  398,  412,  440 

Atexandnivsk.  370.  373,  398,  412 

ATdld,  226,  227  (map) 

Alfonso  XIII.  145,  1S3 

Algedras,  106,  110 

Algma,  532,  535,  540;  desert  interior  (ill.), 
117;  European  population,  114;  exportM, 
114;  Frendi  control,  113;  oasis  in  tbe 
gorge  of  Kanlara  (iU.),  116;  phyao- 
graphic  zones.  111;  rdief  belt  (map),  113 

Algiers,  551 

Albambra  (ilL),  151 

All  Dinar,  65 

Alien  rule,  59 

AUenby,  Sir  Edmund,  100 

AUeostein.  194,  332,  339,  345 

Allied  and  Asaodated  Powers,  minorilies 
treaties,  276;   Rossian  policy,  390,  391 

Alsace,  81 

Alsace-Lorraine,  196;  mineral  reaources  and 
water  communications  (map),  82;  re- 
ligious leaning.  81 ;  retiini  to  France,  SO 

Amaion  valley,  559 

Ambassadcffs,  Council  of,  347 

American  Colonisation  Society,  558 

American  Geographical  Society,  ii;  Guate- 
mala-Honduras boundary,  579 

Amoican  quadrilateral,  522,  523   (map) 

American  Revolution,  29;  Irish  immigrants 
and,    33 

Amritsar.  44 

Amu  Daria  district,  474 

Amur  Rivw,  404,  517,  518 

Anatolia,  320,  321,  425,  429;  bibUography, 
595;  commercial  prospects,  443;  in 
terms  of  American  locations  (map),  65; 
irrigation.  443;  Italy  and,  102,  103,  132, 
144;  natural  limits,  442;  pcn-ts,  443; 
rdief  (map),  428;  Smyrna  and,  322 
TurJiish  dements,  443.    See  also  Turkey 

Ancon,  treaty  of,  573 

Andalusia,  145 

Andermatt  (ill.).  183 

An^o-Egyptian  Sudan,  29,  535;  compara- 
tive distances  (map),  64;  extent  and 
boundaries  (map),  63;  law  and  people, 
62;   Mohammedanism,  57 

Anglo-French  convention.  1904,  600 

An^oJapanese  alliance,  26,  496 

Anglo-Pendan  Oil  Co.,  467 


Anglo-Peruan  treaty,  chirf  provisions,  468- 
469 

Angola,  158,  160,  162,  164 

Angra  PequeiJa.  199 

Armam,  518 

Attsarirebs,  92 

Antimony,  508 

Antofagasta,  572,  574  (map) 

Antwerp,  123,  124 

Arabi  Pasha,  60 

Arabia,  British  influence,  71;  British  inter' 
eats,  65;  in  terms  of  Amoican  locations 
(map),  65;  intolerance  and  exdusive- 
nees,  66;  iscdation,  65,  66;  population. 
66,  67;   Turkey  and,  426;   unity.  68,  69 

Arabs,  429;  Anezeh  tribe  in  Syrian  desert 
(in.),  430;  deeert,  104;  in  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan,  62;  in  Libya,  142;  in  Spain, 
150;  migration  into  Africa  and  Spain, 
533;  Portuguese  and,  160;  Syria  and, 
103,  104;  typical  costume  (QL),  447 

Arad,  284 

Aral  Sea,  470.  472 

Aras,45S 

Arbitration  of  boundary  disputes  in  Latin 
America,  579,  580 

Archangel,  370 

Aroo  (iUO,  133 

Ardahan,  450 

Argentina,  British  interests,  566;  Chilean 
boundary.  570;  Uruguay  and  La  Rata 
estuary,  576 

Argyrocastio,  310 

Arica,  Morro  de  (ifl.),  576 

Arid  regions,  German  Southwest  Africa,  544; 
Inner  Asia,  470;  nitrate  fields  in  Chile, 
573;   Spain  (map),  149 

Armageddon,  1 

Armenia,  397,  411,  417,  429,  434,  450; 
America  and,  459-460;  boundary,  claims 
and  Umits  (with  map),  458.  460;  ethnog- 
raphy and  boundaries  (map),  459;  man- 
datary difficulty.  458;  pli^t,  455 

Armenians,  379,  429,  453;  as  element  of 
Turkey  (map),  426;  dependence  on 
outside  support,  460;  depcwtntions  and 
massBcres,  459;  France  and.  102;  Kurds 
and,  444;   Tatar  treaty,  455 

Arms,  trade  with  small  osturbulent  nations, 
486 

Artesian  areas  in  Australia  (with  map),  528 

Asia,  railway  lines  in  western  (map),  377; 
Russian  extension  into,  398 
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Asia,  IniKr,  aridity,  470;  UUiography,  596; 
camd  tnmsporlation  (iU.),  488;  heart, 
477;  nomadic  movementa,  471;  rainfall 
(map),  472;  relief  (map).  471;  Rusnan 
advance  into,  474;  typical  tcanqxata- 
tion   (iU.).  48i 

Ana,  Boutheastem,  focus  of  American, 
British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Japaneae 
into^stB  (map),  25,  520 

Asia  Minor.    See  Anatolia;  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey,  claMiGcation  of  peoples,  427 

Asiatics,  Australia  and,  52S,  528,  530 

Asiatics  Trading  and  Land  Act,  39 

Asir,  68,  71 

Assab,  140 

Assam,  49 

Astrakhan,  393 

Athena,  cosmopolitan  character,  409 

Atlas  Mountains,  551 

Attica.  314 

AttUa.  433 

Auasig  (01.).  237 

Atffitraha,  29,  520;  arteman  areas  and  rain- 
fall (irilh  map),  528;  Asiatic  labor,  525. 
528,  530;  l»Uiogra|Ay,  597;  fears  of 
Japan,  492-493;  Japanese  advance 
toward,  526;  Japaneae  question,  525; 
Japanese  trade,  498;  {^yMcal  conditions, 
526;  population,  528;  population  den- 
sity (map),  530;  race  problem  (with 
map),  525;  wheat  harvest  (ill),  527 

Australian  Commonwealth,  528 

Austria,  191;  bibliography,  590;  boundary 
(new)    and   cities    (map),    207;     Czech 


212;  emigration,  210-211;  ethnic  dif- 
ferences. 210;  food  and  fuel  problems, 
212;  fragmentation,  208;  German  co- 
operation, 187;  Hungary  boundary,  21S; 
Italy  and,  130-131.  136;  national  exis- 
tence, 206;  population  denuty  and 
shape  (map),  209;  papulation,  nation- 
ality and  religions  (table),  210;  present 
territory,  208;  St.  Germain  treaty 
terms,  214-215;  Slesvig  and,  175;  Swit^ 
zeriand  and,  185;  union  with  Germany 
fm'bidden,  192;  union  with  Germany, 
pOHsibibties,  214;  western  provinces 
and  Switzerland  (map),  185 

Austria-Hungary,  206,  216;  division  and 
aDotment  of  territory  (map),  206 

Austrian  Poland.    Set  ajuter  Poland 

Autocracy,  203;    Russia,  385 


Avignon.  Papacy  at,  236 
Avlona.    See  Valona 

Azerbaijan,  380,  397,  434.  440,  450,  453, 
455,461;   Persian,  464;    Republic,  460 

Bab  d  Mandeb,  71,  556 
BaCka,  273;   ethnography  (map),  272 
Bagdad,  252 

Bagdad  railway,  411,  412,  444 
Rahama  talanHa,  569 
Rabrein  Island,  71 
Baikal.  Lake.  404 

Baku,  380,  385,  397,  398,  453  455,  460 
Balkan  countries,  249;  bibliography,  591; 
changes  of  territory  as  result  of  Balkan 
Wars  (map),  297;  economic  features, 
252;  Germano-Austrian  interests  and, 
252;  hatreds,  298,  305;  nationaUsra, 
251,  252 
Balkan  peninsula,   natural  regions   (map), 

254 
Balkan  War,  First,  250.  296 
Balkan  War,  Second,  251,  298 
Balkan  Wars,  433-434;   Bulgaria  and,  296, 

296;  Greece  and,  315 
Baltcbik.  302 

Baltic  and  White  Sea  Conference,  165 
Baltic  Confederation,  165;  Lithuania  and, 

361 
Baltic  PcHTt.  369 
Baltic  Sea,  165;   Britam  and,  369;    Ptdiah 

corridor  to,  336 
Baltic    States,    362;     bibUograi^y,    593; 
boimdaries  (map),  363;   German  delay 
in  evacuating,   365;    German   penetra- 
tion. 188  (map).  189.  382;    Germaniztt- 
tion,   364,  368;    international  poution, 
369;     self-government,    362.      See   alto 
Courland;   Elstbonia;   Latvia 
Baits.  189,  365,  368 
BalucbUtan,    465,    484,    485-486;     near  . 

Af^an  border  (iU.),  487 
Ranana  lands,  579 

Banat,  216. 219,  221,  255, 287;  ethnography 
(map),  272;    Serbia's  daim,  272,  2/3, 
290 
BantuB,  533 

Barbados,  wh)t«  control,  535 
Barcelona.  145,  146,  147, 153 
BarUtims,  470 
Basques,  150,  151 
Basra,  72,  412. 140 
Rasuboland,  39,  43 
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Ba8uto6,38 

Batang,  489 

Batum,   440,   451,   4S3,   455,   458;    harbor 

.     (iU.),  457 

Batum,  province  of,  450 

Bazaa  rat  Faizabad  (ill.),  478-479 

Bear  IbIbiuI,  171.  172 

Bechuanaland,  39,  43 

Beira,  161 

Beirut,  100 

Belgian  Congo.  125,  126.  532,  542,  553;  rafl 
and  wBt4f  tranaporlation  (map),  127; 
value,  127 

Belgium,  as  center  of  field  of  conflict — 
French  and  Gennan  defenses  (map), 
121;  as  European  focus,  119;  bibliog- 
raphy, S87;  daima  to  adjacent  terri- 
tory. 123;  Htriland  and,  178;  indepen- 
dence, 119;  industrial  power,  120; 
language  prtMem,  122;  recovery  from 
the  war.  120, 122;  territorial  gains  from 


the  n 


,  124 


Belgrade.  258,  272 

Benes,  Edward,  240 

Benghad,  142, 143,  549 

Benguda,  161 

Beri>era.557 

Berbers,  113,  ISO,  533;  in  libya,  142 

Bering  Sea,  404 

Bvlin,  Congress  of,  1878,  signatoriea  and 

terms,  600 
BerUn  Act,  1885.  ugnatM^ee  and  terms,  600 
Berlin-Bagdad  route,  73 
Berlin  Conference  of  1884-45,  S49.  550 
BerBn  General  Act  of  1880,  201 
Bessarabia,     279,     280,     287;      agreement 

about,  among  Allied  Powos,  1920,  601; 

Jews,  381;   people,  288 
Bethlehem,  421 

BiUiography,  geoeral  list  of  wwks,  583 
Big  game  in  A&ica,  protection.  550 
Bilbao.  153 

Birth  rate  in  Firence  and  Germany,  87 
Bismarck  Archipdago,  201 
Bitlis.  458 

Black  race,  533.    ,S^  aiaa  AKca;  N^roes 
Black  See  federation,  398 
Boers,  35,  36,  540 
Bogota,  treaty  <tf,  579 
Bohemia,  191,  208,  209;  Austrian  oppres- 

aioD,  238;  literary  revival,  238;  religknis 

wars,  235.    Ste  aUo  Czecbo-^vakia 
Bdiemian  basin,  242-343 


Btdiemian  language,  236,  238 

Bokhara,  474,  475,  476 

Bolivia,  boundary  disputes  with  Peru  and 
Brazil.  570;  boundary  with  Paraguay, 
576;  boundary  with  Peru,  577;  daim 
for  seaport,  574;  race  mixture,  563 

Bolshevism,  7,  376,  387;  fight  against,  339; 
Hungary,  224;  [Hxigram,  390;  Rumania, 
292.  294;  Transcaucasia,  455 

Bolshevists,  Baltic  States  and,  365;  block- 
ade of  the  Allies,  390;  Eastern  TurkM- 
tan  and,  480;  German,  202;  Germany 
and,  189;  Perua  and,  466;  Transcau- 
casia and,  460,  461;    Turkey  and,  461 

Boma,  128 

Bombay,  49 

Bonin  Islands,  524 

B(wa,266 

Border  states  of  Rustda,  separation,  395 

Bosilegrad,  255,  302,  304 

Bosnia,  187,  207,  252,  42S,  434;  land  prob- 
lem, 275 

Bosptvus,  409,  414,  415 

Botha.  General  Louis.  36,  37 

Boundaries,  ii;  Albania,  307  (map),  308; 
central  Europe,  diangea  (map),  6;  cen- 
tral Europe,  conflicting  daima  (map), 
4;  diangeablenees,  5;  Greece,  313; 
ethnic  basis,  261;  Jugo-Slavia,  253,  270  - 
(map);  length  of  dd  end  new,  3;  Po- 
land, 332;  Rumania.  281,  284;  oooces- 
sions  in  China,  510;  South  Amaican 
friction,  570,  571  (map) 

Boyaua  River,  271 

Braden,  566 

Brahmins,  54 

Braila,  294 

Brazil,  Japanese  in,  492;  Porlugal  and,  158, 
159 

Brmnen,  198 

Brenner  Pass,  134;  region  (ill.),  135 

Bredau,  193 

Brest-Litovsk,  351 

Brest-Litovsk,  treaty  of  1818,  189.  204, 
364,  395;  Signatories  and  terms,  601 

Britain  and  British  Empire,  Afghan  pdicy. 
484;  African  posaeaoions,  loyalty,  533; 
Arabian  interests,  65;  Baltic  pdicy,  369; 
biUiograii^y,  585;  dominions, 
Egypt  and.  58;  Egypt,  new  policy,  61; 
Empire  building,  process,  22;  Em|HTe 
in  rdation  to  ils  porta,  28;  expansion. 
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Britain  and  British  Eminre  (coiUinaed) 
two  theories  of,  75;  Far  East  and  raw 
materials,  490;  fat«  of  lost  posseadons, 
35;  gains  from  the  war,  14,  16;  growth 
of  the  EmFMre.  13  (map),  14,  22,  24; 
Govenunent  of  India  Bill,  53;  imperial 
idea,  29,  30;  imperial  pohcy,  28;  In- 
dian laublems.  43;  Japanese  aUiance, 
26;  Mesopotamia  and.  72,  75;  Mo- 
faammedanisin  and.  54,  55,  57;  Near 
East  trade,  416 ;  oil  fuel,  dependence  on, 
468;  Pacific  realm.  521;  Palestine  and, 
418;  Parian  inleresia,  462;  Polish 
interests,  3S6;  principle  of  native  rights, 
41;  problenn  of  the  Em(Mre,-12,  28; 
raw  materials  in  1914,  14,  IS;  Reforms 
Bill,  53;  road  to  India,  55,  58,  TO,  71, 
72,  429-430,  465,  520;  sea-home  coal 
trade.  23  (map),  24;  see  power  and  Em- 
pire growth.  22;  South  American  inter- 
ests, 565-566;  territorial  inflation,  12; 
t«rrit<Mial  [xatection  on  landward  side, 
14;  three  groups  outside  British  Isles, 
29;  Tihetan  into^sts,  487;  trade  or- 
ganization,  16;  trade  pcdicy  hosis,  26; 
tripartite  agreement  in  Near  East  in 
1920  (map),  103;  Turkish-Sphere  of 
influence,  434;  war  debt,  and  bow  it 
can  be  paid,  27 

British  Columbia,  Japanese  question,  492 

British  East  Africa,  42,  533,  542 

British  Elmpire.    See  Britain 

British  Isles,  dependence  upon  coal,  16,  18 
(map).    Set  aim  United  Kingdom 

British  South  A£ricB  Co.,  41,  42 

British  West  Africa,  554 

Bromberg,  191 

Bromberg  canal,  342 

Brothers  of  the  Sword,  362 

Bnisa,  440 

Brussds  Conference  of  1876,  548 

Brussels  Conference  of  1890,  549,  550 

fiub<Huc  league,  539 

Bucarest,  FVench  influence,  280 

Bucarest,  treaty  of,  1913,  204, 251,  280, 281; 
mgnatoHea  and  terms,  601 

Buccari,  266 

Budapest,  218,  225,  480;  occupation  by 
Rumanian  troops  in  1919,  291;  view 
(illj,  220-221 

Buenos  Aires,  576;  disputed  entrance 
(map),  578 


Buffer  states,  txixemburg,  84;  Persia,  467; 
Poland,  189;  Rfaineland,  81  (map).  82;  ■ 
Siam  [with  map),  518;  Switzerland,  181 

Buga  (iU.),  171 

Bukovma,  208,  224,  287;  peoide,  288 

Buldur,  144 

Bulgaria,  249,  434;  ambitions.  295;  Bal- 
kan Wars  and,  251;  boundaries,  new, 
303  (map),  304;  church,  317;  debt,  302; 
First  Balkan  War,  296;  future  [voblem, 
300;  Greece  and,  305,  315;  Macedonia 
and,  316;  Neuilly,  treaty  of,  and,  300, 
303,  304;  Second  Balkan  War,  298; 
Swbia  and,  302;  territtKial  develop- 
ment, 1878-1919  (maps).  299;  terribM-ial 
losses  m  the  World  War  (map),  303; 
Thrace  and.  320;  World  War  and.  298 

BulBar8,249 

Burma,  53 

Busbire.  68 

Byzantine  Empire.  414 

CaMnda.  162, 163  (iU.) 

Cahral,  P.  A.  de,  158 

Calcutta,  49 

California,  Japanese  question,  492,  505 

Caliphate,  Turkish,  441 

Camels,  in  Mongolian  caravans,  482;  trans- 
portatjon  in  Inner  Ada  (ill.),  488 

Cameroons,  199,  200,  533,  541,  545  (map), 
553;  British  and  French  diviuon,  544; 
France  and,  91;  products,  544 

Canada,  29 

Canton,  510 

Cape-to-Cairo  railway,  42  (map),  125,  552 

Cape  Town,  39,  540,  551 

Cape  Verde  Islands.  158 

Capitulstlons,  Turkish  pohcy  of,  417,  436 

Capri vi  sahent,  541,  553 

Caqueta  River,  578 

Caravans,  473,  479;  camel  caravan  march- 
ing toward  Smyrna  (ill.),  325;  Kurds 
and,  446,  447;  Mongoha,  482;  Pales- 
tine, 422;  Smyrna,  322 

Caribbean  Sea,  United  States  interests,  569; 
United   States   penetration   (map),   560 

Camiola,  259,  264,  269 

CaroUne  Islands,  202,  497,  506,  522,  523 

Carpathian  Mountains,  278,  281 

Casablanca,  110;  airplane  photograph  ^.)i 
111 

Caspian  Sea,  397,  470,  475 

Caste  in  India,  45  (map),  46,  47 
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Castelmiovo,  566 
.    Castelorizzo,  132, 141 

Caslilian,  151 

Catalan,  151 

Catalonia,  145 

Catberine  Harbor,  370 

Cattaro,  257,  266,  271.  272 

Caucasus,  385,  397,  431,  451,  453  (map); 
Germana.  382 

Central  Auwrica,  alt^nipta  at  confedera- 
ti(Hi,  581;  United  States  influence,  567 

Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  562 

Central  Asia.    Stt  Ada,  Inner 

Central  Europe,  Allied  help  to  new  stated, 
239;  conOicting  territorial  claims  (map), 
4;  aorialistic  background  of  democratic 
and  individualistic  movements,  394; 
territtaial  changee  due  to  tbe  war 
(map),  6 

Centralization,  France,  89;  Jugoslavia, 
259 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  566 

Chafariiua,  155 

Chaihia,  116 

Changes,  5 

Charles,  ex-Emperor,  206,  Z2S 

Cbaries  X,  119 

Charlotte  Amelie,  city  and  turbor  (ill-)*  563 

ChatnlJB,  251,  296 

Cherao,  269 

Chile,  Argentine  boundary,  570;  nitrate 
fields  and  boundary  dispute  (with  map), 
572;  nitrate  production,  573;  persecu- 
tion of  Peruvians,  573;  Pem  boundary, 
572,  573;  race  mixture.  563;  United 
States  relations,  566,  567 

China,  490;  as  prey  of  western  nations,  496; 
bibliography,  596;  British  inlereatA,  488; 
cause  oi  present  weokneaa,  507;  com- 
mercial power,  possible,  515;  compared 
with  tbe  United  Slates  (map),  508; 
Goncessioas,  508,  510,  512,  513;  Con- 
sCHtium,  513;  disorder,  514;  Eastern 
Turkestan  and,  477,  480;  five  major 
problems,  507;  foreign  powers'  pene- 
tration, 508;  foreigners'  concessions  and 
privileges,  512;  foreign  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, 508,  510;  four  factions,  514; 
Frenchin,518;  GermanloHses,  196, 197; 
internal  administration,  513;  invatdon 
of  her  Boverdgnty,  513;  Japanese  pene- 
tration, 497;  Japanese  war  in  1394-95» 
495;    judicial   system,   514;    Mongolia 


China  (fiorUinued) 

and,  480;  open  porta  and  marts  (map), 
511;  population  density  by  provinces 
(map),  515;  railways,  516,  519;  repub- 
lic, 488,  513;  resources,  508;  revolution 
of  1911,  483,  488,  514;  Ruswan  conflict, 
478;  tariir  and  transit  dues,  512;  tariff 
revision  needed,  515-516;  Tibet  and, 
488;  trade.  European  nations  and,  510, 
511  (map),  512;  trade  with  Russia.  482; 
treaty  ports,  510;  United  States  as- 
sistance, 514;  United  States  r61e  with, 
497;  United  States  trade,  513.  See  alto 
Shantung 

Chinchas  Islands,  566 

Chinese  Eastern  RaUway.  498,  516,  517 

Chinese  RepuUic,  488,  513 

Chinese  RcvtJution.  483,  488,  514 

Chinwangtau,  310 

Cholera,  539 

Christian  DC,  175 

Christian  religion,  420 

Chuquicamata,  566 

Cities  of  international  character,  409 

aty-sUte,  314 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  567 

Coal,  British  coaling  stations,  24;  British 
dependence  oo,  16,  18  (map);  German 
ooal  and  French  iron  ore,  89;  Gmman 
losses,  193;  Hungary,  226;  Italy,  136; 
Jugo^Slavia,  272,  273;  RussiB,  401; 
Soar  region,  84;  sea-borne  trade  of  the 
world  (map).  23;  Silesia  and  Tescben 
(with  map),  316;  Spitsbu'gen,  171; 
Westphalia,  89;  wwld  jxtiduction  and 
consumption  in  1913  (cartogram),  10 

Coinit^a,  156 

Colombia,  boundary  with  Ecuador-Peru, 
578;  boundary  with  Venezuela,  577; 
British  interests,  566;  United  States 
relations,  567-568 

Colonia,  Uruguay.  578 

Cfdonial  organizers,  12 

Colonies,  Africa  and  raw  materials,  532; 
British,  free  trade  and.  19;  British, 
objects  in  the  war,  29;  essence  of  i»ob- 
lem  of  rule.  29;  France,  91;  French  and 
Dutch  distribution  (map),  93;  German. 
in  Africa,  541;  German  expannon.  198 
(merman  losses  by  the  war,  197,  198; 
Italian,  140,  141  (map);  self-govem- 
ment  of  Portuguese,  164 
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Coknuzatjon.  Baltic  Provioces,  364;  France 
in  iKMrthetn  Africa,  551;  Riiaaiaiis  in 
Kirghiz  Steppe,  173 

CcHiimerce.    See  Trade 

ConmuBsion  of  Inquiry,  ii 

Commodities,  industrial,  8,  10.  See  aim 
Minerals;  Raw  materials 

Coounonwealth  of  nationa,  29 

Communism  in  Russia,  387 

Com  petition,  11 

Coodomimum,  529,  S4T 

Confederatbns,  plam,  11,  2B;  Central 
America,  581 

Confucius,  507 

Congo,  541,  549 

Congo  Free  Sute,  541,  549 

Congo  Biver,  540 

Congress  Poland,  192,  351,  353 

Canaorlium.  513 

Constantine,  Alg^ia  (ill.),  115 

CoQstantine,  King  of  Greece.  315.  325,  327 

Constantino[rie,  295,  305.  398,  440;  Allied 
contrtd,  417;  as  a  thoroughfare,  409; 
bibliography,  594;  British  and  FVench 
rivalry,  415;  ethnic  conditkms  in  the 
region  (map),  413;  free  use  of  Straits 
dedred,  412;  general  view  <ill.),  410- 
411;  Greek  claims,  314,  318;  Greek 
interestH  in,  412,  414;  bietoric  setting, 
409;  latest  struggle  for,  412;  new  status, 
416;  Pan-German  scheme  for,  411 ; 
population  changes,  414;  religious  sig- 
nificance, 441;  Russian  dedre  for,  410; 
trade,  415,  416;  Turks  and,  414,  415 

Cook  Islands,  531 

Coolgardie,  528 

Cooperation  of  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  562 

Cooperative  [dans,  11,  28;  Ceotral  America, 
581 

Cooperative  societicB  in  Russia,  384,  397 

Copenhagen,  173 

Copper,  Katanga,  127;  South  America,  566 

Cordova,  150 

Corfji,  Pact  of,  257,  259;  principal  il^ms, 
258 

Cossacks,  380,  473 

Coeaacks  of  the  Don,  390,  402; 
tion,  402;   Turks  and,  403 

Coeta  Rica,  relations  with  1 

Coetanza.  294 

CaUoa,  Belgian  Congo,  127;  flji  and  Sa- 
moa, 200;  Germany  and,  541-542 


Council  of  Ambassadors,  347 

Courland,  362,  365,  368 

Covilham,  J.  P.  da,  520 

Cracow,  351 

Crimea,  390 

Croatia,  249,  257;  republic,  258 

Croats.  258,  260 

Crusades,  420;  PYance  and,  94 

Cuba.  564;  United  SUlea  and,  569 

CurB5ao,  569 

Cyprus,  144,  326 

Cyrenaica,  57,  143 

Czar,  382,  383 

Czech  language,  232 

Czecho^Skivakia,  191,  218,  226;  agricul- 
ture, 246;  AUied  help,  and  vitality  of 
the  state,  239;  biUiograi^y,  590;  boun- 
daries— linguistic  and  political  (map), 
233;  dangers  to  tbe  new  state,  238; 
diHnain,  231;  ethnc^trai^y  and  coal  and 
iron  resources  (map),  247;  FVance  and, 
87;  future  power,  215;  Germans  in. 
192;  historic  struggle  for  independence, 
232;  international  relations,  treaties, 
etc.,  231;  land  reform,  248;  language, 
232;  militarism,  240;  mincMities,  232; 
National  Assembly,  242;  poliljcel  prob- 
lems, 241;  railways,  246;  regional  divi- 
sion—Czechs and  Slovaks,  242,  243 
(map);  Rusnan  relations,  239;  social 
refcsm,  241;  Teachen  and,  346;  'treaties, 


246 
Czecho-Slovaks,  207; 


the  n 


238;    Moravians 


Czechs,  literary  revival, 
and,  243;  Pedes  and,  240 

Dada,  282 

Dagbestan,  460 

Dahomey,  547 

Dairen  (Port  Dalny),  410,  516,  517 

Dakar,  155 

Dalai  Lama,  467;    activities,  4S8 

Dalmatia,   207.   208,    259,   261,   263,   264; 

centers  of  Italian  culture  (map),  268; 

Jugo-Slavs   and   Italians  in,   266;    ple- 

bisdle  in  1919,  268 
Dalmatian  coast,  132 
Dalmatian  Islands,  135 
Dalny,  Port.  See  Dairen 
DamSo,  158,  160 

69,  70,    97; 
(ifl.),  101 
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a  fHugram,  97.  98 

Danish  West  Indies,  564.  See  also  Virgin 
Islands 

D'Annunido,  Gabriele,  129, 138!  Rume  and, 
268,269 

Danube  River,  207,  214.  253;  Ada-Ealeaai 
island  in,  287;  as  outlet  for  Czecho- 
slovakia, 244,  245  (map),  246;  inter- 
nationalization, 215;  Jugo-Slavia  and, 
272,273 

Danulnan  Confederation,  241 

Danzig,  166,  192,  194;  British  inleresta, 
3S6;  early  and  present  status  as  free 
port,  337;  future  of  the  port,  338;  new 
firms,  trade,  etc.,  340;  new  Free  City 
government,  338;  Poland  and.  provi- 
(dons  of  economic  agreement,  343; 
Pdish  corridor  and.  337;  port  and  Free 
City  (map),  341;  waterfront,  part  (iU.), 
342 

Dar  es  Salaam,  125,  540,  542 

Dat  Hamar,  64 

Dardandles,  409 

DarAir,  63,65 

Dead  Sea,  422 

Dedeagalch,  327 

Dekia.  46  (iU.) 

Ddagoa  Bay,  161 

Delgado,  Cape,  160 

Democracy,  314;  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  socialistic  background,  394; 
Germany,  192,  204;  Germany,  rise,  191; 
Pc^ugal,  1S6;  Spain,  14S 

Demobilization  in  France,  80 

Denikin.  General.  333,  389,  390,  403 

Denmark,  165;  colonial  enterprise,  165, 
167;   commerce  and  cokmies,  173.  174 

Deserts,  Chile,  northern  (with  map),  572; 
Inner  Asia,' 470;  Ruauan  Turkestan,  475 

Deshima,  490,  493 

Dinaric  Alpa,  263 

Disarmament  in  Italy,  139 

Disease  in  Africa,  tro[»cal,  538 

Diu,  158, 160 

Djebd  Hauran,  97 

Djebd  Tuwaik,  66 

DjibuU,  485.  557 

Dnieper  River,  357,  393;  plain  at  Kiev 
(ill.),  386 

Dobnidja,  251,  280,  281,  287,  298,  302; 
poasibility  of  trouble.  290 

Dodecanese,  132, 144,  263,  314,  434;  Greeks 
and,  435;  Italian  occupation,  320 


Daminions  of  the  British  Empire,  29 
Don.  the  (region),  398,  401,  402;  Germans, 

382 
Don  Cossacks.  5m  Cossacks  of  the  Don 
Don  River,  393,  402 
Dooelz  basin,  40t 

Dorpat,  treaty  ot,  366;    Finland  and,  370 
Drid.  116 
Drin,"ouaet,  255 
Drin-Scutari  outlet,  266,  271 
Drin  vaUey,  271 
Diou^ts  in  V(dga  region,  387.    See  alto 

Arid  regions 
Druses,  92,  100 

Dual  Alliance,  1 879.  signatcvies,  600 
Duma,  Russian,  385 
Dunes.  Inner  Asia,  470;  Sahara,  117  QD.), 

118 
Dutch,  119.  See  alto  Holland 
Dutch  ctdonies,  distribution  (map),  93 
Dutd)  East  Indies,  176;    American  trade, 

498;  Japanese  in.  495 
Dutch  Harbor,  522 
Dvina  lUver,  393 
Dyer,  General,  44 

East.  See  Far  East;  Near  East 

East  Africa,  Italy  and,  140;  P(»iugueee  and, 

159 
East  India  Company,  43 
East  Indies,  Dutch  in.  520 
East  Prussia,  194,  359,  360 
E^astem  Europe.   See  Europe;   Russia 
Eastern  Galicia.   See  Galida,  Eastern 
Eastern  Turkestan.  See  Turkestan,  E^astem 
Ecuador,   boundary  with   Cdomlua-Peru, 

578 
Egypt,  30.  532,  540,  547;  British  rule,  58. 

59,60,548;  diaocders.  58;  Dual  Control, 

60;       nationalist   movement,    61,    535; 

new  British  policy,  61;    population,  61; 

reUgious   motive  underlying  diswders, 

58;  Seuusai  influence,  57;  towns,  deserts, 

and  cataracts  (map),  59 
Ekat^noslav,  40 
El  Kantara.  412 
m  Obeid,  64 

Elbe  River,  244,  245,  246 
Elsenbom,  125 

Emanuel,  King  of  Pcvtugal,  158 
Enugration,  Austria,   210-211;      Hungory, 

223;    Italy,  136,  137  (map);    Portugal, 

157 
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Empires,  cauaea  of  decay,  28 

Empty  Quarta',  66 

EngUah-Bpeaking  peoples,  12 

EnoB-Midia  line,  296,  297,  308 

EpiruB,  nortbero,  324 

Eritrea,  140,  557 

Ekivan,  452,  458 

Erzemm,  458 

Eethonia,  189,  362;  area,  popoladon  and 
inlernal  affairs,  368;  bads  of  new  state, 
365;  internBtional  position,  369;  treaty 
of  Dorpat,  with  Rusma,  366;  treaty 
with  Idtvia.  366 

Esthonian  National  Council,  362,  365 

Eathonians,  378 

Eupen.  124,  125  (map),  193 

Euphrates  River,  76,  313;  lake  and  swamp 
areas  ot  the  valley  (map),  73 

Eurasia,  railway  lines  (map),  377 

Europe,  belts  erf  densest  populatioit  cod- 
verging  on  Belgium  (map),  120;  com- 
parison of  theaters  of  war — Napoleonic 
and  World  Wars  (map),  121;  eastern, 
Germanization,  189;  eastern,  socialistic 
background  of  democratic  and  nation- 
alistic  movements,  394;  Gerniaa- 
speaking  peo[de,  distribution,  186,  187 
(map);  land  seizure  and  division,  391; 
rdigions  (map),  7;  Slavs  outside  of 
Russia  (map),  234.     Sec  aUo  Central 

Exarchist  church,  317 
Extrat^ritoriality,  512,  514 

Fairs,  473;    Rus«h,  391 

Faizabad  bazaar  (ill.),  478-479 

Famines,  Finland,  371-372;  India,  49,  50; 
India,  area  (map),  51;  Indie,  danger,  45; 
Russia,  3S4 

Far  ELast,  American  trade,  498;  InbliogTa- 
phy,  596;'  economic  resources  (map), 
491;  European  relations,  490;  Japanese 
ownership  and  influence  (map),  494; 
racnal  factors,  492;  raw  materials, 
British  interests,  490 

Far-Eastern  Democratic  Republic  of  Si- 
beria. 395 

Fashoda,  541,  558 

Fear,  as  cause  of  war,  348 

Feisal,  Emir,  98;  French  opposiUon,  103 

Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  434 

Ferghana,  474 

Ferrer,  Francisco,  146 


Fertile  Crescent,  67 
Feudalism,  India,  47;   Japan,  493 
Fez,  154 

Figs  in  Palestine,  422 
Fiji,  200;  labor  problem,  531 
Finland,  173;  Allies' protection,  374;  bibG- 
ography,   593;    history,   374;    outlook, 
375;  people,  litnalure  and  fcdklore,  373; 
population,   371;    population   densities, 
371;  resources,  370;  Swedish  c<doniza- 
tioD   (map),   375;    tenitorial  problem, 
370;   treaty  of  DcHpat,  370;   water  re- 
sources (with  map),  372;    Whites  and 
Reds,   375 
Flnno-Ugrians,  249,  373 
Runs,  371,  373,  378 
Firdousi,  462 

Fiume,  129,  132,  138,  255.  261;    character 
of  port  (map),  264;    D'AnnunTio  and, 
268,   269;    field  of  trade  rivalry   with 
Trieste  (map),  265;  F>ee  State  of  (map), 
270;    Kalian  program  and,  268;     new 
boundaries  in  the  region,  between  Italy 
and   Jugo-Slavia    (map),    270;    water- 
front (ill.),  267 
Fjord,  Norwegian  (iU.),  170 
Flanders,  waste  of  life,  119-120 
Flemish-Walloon  problem,  122 
Flensburg.  176.  177  (ilL) 
Formosa,  490,  495,  522 
France,  African  policy,  547,  548;    Algeria 
and.  Ill;  bibliography,  586;  birthrate, 
87;     China   and.    518;     coal    and   iron 
problem,  89;  colonial  aims,  77;  colonial 
relations,     91;      coloiues,     distribution 
(map),  93;   decentralization,  89;   demo- 
bilization,   80;     eastern    border    prob- 
lems, 80;    economic  {voUems,  87,  SB; 
industries  and  mineral  resources  (map), 
90;    Italy  and,  136;   Luxemburg  inter- 
ests, 89;  Morocco  and,  91,  105;  move- 
ment of  population  1901-1911   (map), 
88;    needs,   87;    new  sUtea  of  Central 
Europe  and,  87;    Poland  and,  87,  355; 
political  aims,  77;   ports,  regulation,  88; 
readjustment    and    retsganization,    77; 
relief  map,   79;    shipping  problem,  87; 
Syria  and,  92;   tripartite  agreement  in 
Neat  East  in  1920  (map),  103;   Tunis 
and,    114;    value  in   Near   East.   97; 
war  costs,  78 
FWico-British  Agreement,  1920,  terms,  601 
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Frankfort,  treaty  oC,  1871,  Ngnatories  and 

terms,  600 
Fredrikshamn,  treaty  of,  374 
Free  trade,  18;  ccdonial  of^weiUon,  19 
FVeedom,  191;    Hungary  and  ber  bonier 

states,    230.     Set   oira    Independence; 

NationaluHn;    Sdf-govemment 
Freedom  of  tlie  seas,  10;  HoQand  and.  178; 

Norway  and,  169 
Fnocb  Equaiorial  Africa,  535.  MS,  S53 
Frend)  Guinea.  S47 
Ftand)  Somaliland,  547 
Ffwxh  Wert  Africa,  547 
PriclioQ,  11;  zones  lengtliened,  3 
Fridans,  174 

Frontiers.  See  Boundaries 
Fujiyama,  502 
Fundio,  156 

Gabes,118 
Ga]atx,294 

Galicia,  206,  208.  209,  344,  3S3;  Eastern 
and  Weetem,  344;  (mI  deposits,  distri- 
bution (map),  345 

GaUda,  Eastern,  224,  240,  353;  tat  depoeits, 
distribution  (map),  345;  oH  intereata, 
344;  Poles  and  Ukrainians,  343;  Fin- 
ish dominance,  344;  Polisb  tradi- 
tions, 343;  treaty  with  Poland  and 
Bnal  status,  34S 

Galilee,  422 

Gallipoli.  412.  416 

Gama.  Vasoo  da,  158,  520.  539 

Gambia,  533,  554 

Game,  African,  wild,  550 

Ganges  valley,  48 

Garine,  458 

Gartok.  488 

GaxB,  412 

GeUivue,  168 

Gengbis  Eban,  433,  477,  480 

Genoa,  135 

Geagmphical  Reeiew,  ii 

Georgia,  Republic  of,  397,  398,  417,  434, 
440,  450,  461;  area,  population,  re- 
Bourcea.  457;  Azerbaijan  treaty,  455; 
special  features,  456;  treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia,  457 

Gec^ans.  378,  379,  453 

German  Confederation,  possible  revival,  203 

German  East  Africa,  37,  199,  200.  532, 
533,  541.  542,  543'(map);  pertscededta 


GoTnan  East  Africa  (ewi/inued) 

Bdgium.  124,  125,  126  (map).  Set  aho 
Tanganyika  Territory 
German  New  Guinea,  497 
German  lUand.   Set  umUr  Poland 
German  Samoa,  201,  497 
German  Southwest  Africa.  37,  198,  200, 

541,  548;  character,  543 
Gomanization,  Baltic  IVovinces,  364.  36S; 

Lithuania,  359;  Poland,  336-337 
Germans,  Baltic  I^vinces,  eipkittation, 
362;  364.  365,  382;  distribution  of 
German^peaking  people,  186, 187  (map) ; 
eastern  European  centers,  187;  exclusion 
lin)m  Germany,  191;  in  Czedio-^vakia, 
192;  in  Hungary,  222;  m  Pcdand,  192; 
inRasBa,3B2;  in  tlie  Tyrol,  192;  in  the 
Ukraine,  382 

Germany,  African  agonies,  541;  African 
natives,  ill-treatment,  548;  Allied  occu- 
pation, 205;  Austrian  coiiperaticMi,  187; 
HUiography,  589;  birth  rate,  87;  Imiken 
spirit,  203;  burdens  of  the  new  stale. 
202;  cok>nies  lost  by  the  war,  197,  198; 
contests  against  Slavs  about  1400,  190 
(map),  191;  culture,  203;  democracy, 
192,  204;  demodtacy  and  liberation  of 
subject  people,  191;  European  losses  in 
oonsequeoce  of  the  war,  list,  193;  Euro- 
pean territory  last,  summary,  196; 
former  commerce,  186;  farmer  unity, 
basis,  203;  inability  to  pay  costs  of  war. 
78;  indemnity,  204-205;  land  division, 
394;  loases  by  districts,  generalized  view 
(map),  195;  losses  in  Chma,  196,  197; 
Morocco  and,  107,  108,  110;  new  con- 
stitution, 204;  new  orientation.  186; 
Pacific  realm,  521 ;  Pan-Germanism,  41 1 ; 
Persia  and,  465;  population  distribution 
in  1895  (map).  197;  Scandinavia  and, 
165;  Shantung  policy,  496,  518;  trade 
limitations,  205;  union  with  Atistria 
forbidden,  192;  union  with  Austria, 
possibilities,  214 

Ghat,  106 

Ghent,  122 

Ghizin.  71 

Gibraltar.  29. 147,  553 

Gilead.  97.  424 

Goa.  158.  160,  520 

Gobi  D«sert,  481 

Godeflroy.  J.  C.  200 

G<dd  Coast,  533,  540,  554.  555 
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Colder,  F.  A.,  quoted  on  Poles,  lithmmmiiH 


361 


Goltz,  Kolmar  von  der,  365 

Gttdon.  General  C.  G.,  60 

Gcsitzia,  263.  264 

Gouraud,  General  H.  J.  K,  100 

Governaient,  alien,  59 

Government  <tf  India  Bill,  S3 

Gradiaca,  263 

Gran  Cbaco,  576 

Granada,  533 

Gravoea,  266 

Great  Atlas  Mountains,  111 

Great    Britain.   See  Britain 

Great  Moguls,  480 

Great  powers,  responmbilities,  2 

Great  WaU  of  China,  478,  480,  SOB  (map); 
at  Nankow  Pass  (ill.),  483 

Greece,  249;  Allies  and,  327;  lnbliogra[Jiy, 
592;  Bulgaria  and,  SOS;  daims  at  end  of 
World  War,  316;  ConBtaotinople  and, 
412,  414;  Dodecanese  and,  435;  Greek 
worid  (map),  314;  historical  periods  and 
risetopower,  313;  Italyand,  144;  Mace- 
donia and,  316;  iKNrtbem,  typical  land- 
Bcape  (iU.),  319;   outlook,  326 

Greek  history,  313 

Greek  Orthodox  Church,  249,  2S2,  286, 
382,433 

Greeks,  as  element  <rf  Turkey  (map),  426; 
change  in  ethnic  characta,  314;  quali- 
ties, 315 

Gredy,  A.  W.,  174 

Green  Harbw,  Spitdiergen,  171 

Greenland.  174 

Grenada.  150,  151  (iU.) 

Guam,  522.  523 

Guano,  544,  566 

Guatemala,  boundary  with  Honduras.  579 

GusUvus  Adolphue.  167.  363 

Gyangtae,  488 


Haid«^ibad,  47;  tanks,  51,  52  (map) 

Haifa,  419,  429,  440 

Haiti,  561,  564,  567,  569 

Hama.  70,  102 

Hamburg,  198,  200.  244 

Hankow.  197 

Hannra-bar,  481 

HapeburgB,  221.  235;  Belgium,  119 

Harbin,  517 


Harbora.   See  Pcvts 

Hatred,  236;   Balkan  peoples,  298,  305 

Hauian,  422 

Hawaii.  522,  561;  Japanese  in.  524 

Hay-Pauncdble  treaty,  567 

Hebron.  421 

Hedin.  Sven.  48? 

Hedjaz,  67,  103,  104,  441;  imporUnce,  70; 
King,  68 

Heligoland,   552 

HelsingfoTB,  371,  373 

Ifenry  Til.  of  France,  356 

Heraclea,  103.  434 

Herero  war,  200,  548 

Herzegovina,  187,  207,  252,  425,  434;  land 
protdems,  274,  275 

HIndenburg  Colonization  Plan,  365 

Hindus,  47;  in  India  (map),  45 

Hodeidah,  71 

Hokkaido,  504 

Hcldich,  Sir  Tbomaa  H^  570 

Holland,  119;  Belgium  and.  122, 123  (map); 
iHbliograpliy,  588;  colonial  power  and 
pcJicy,  176;  disputes  with  Belgium,  178; 
districts  wanted  by  Bdgium  (map),  123; 
forngn  policy.  178;  freedom  of  the  aetn 
and.  178;  independence,  169:  land 
redamation,  178  (map),  179;  World 
War  and,  178.    Set  oiro  Dutch  colonies 

Hobtdn,  174,  175 

Holy  Land.    Set  Palestine 

Hdy  War,  54 

Horns.  70, 102 

Honduras.  567;  boundary  with  Guatemala, 
579 

Hon^ong,  490,  510 

Hixmuz,  63 

Horthy.  Admiral.  225 

Houadtdd  industries  in  Russia,  391,  393 
(maps) 

Hovaa,  486,  551 

Hungarians.  See  Magyars 

Hungary,  189,  191,  206,  432;  agriculture 
and  industry,  226;  Au^ria  boundary, 
215;  biUiography,  590;  Bolshevism, 
224;  boundaries  and  nationalities  (map). 


217; 


219; 


production  in  1900  (map).  226;  emigra* 
tion,  223;  farm  animals  in  1910  (map), 
229;  German  elemant,  222;  Jugo- 
slavian alliance,  230;  new  stale,  216, 
218;  occupations  by  border  states,  225; 
population  densities  (map),  218;    pop- 
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Illation  growth  (diagr.).  222;  population 
growQi  in  Rumanian  (diagr.).  28S; 
population  movement  in  Dortlieni  (map), 
239;  population  movement  in  Rumaiuaa 
(map),  284;  population  movement  in 
soutliem  (map),  252;  population  move- 
ment in  weet-cen(nl  (map),  223;  pro- 
ductions, 228;  relief  map.  219;  Ruman- 
ian dement.  222;  Rumanian  invasion 
in  1919,  291;  Ruthemana,  224;  Mibject 
races,  221;  survival  question,  219;  wai 
losses,  229 

Huaa.  John,  235,  236 

Hussein,  Sberif,  68,  69, 103,  441 

Ibc  Saud,  67,  69 

Iceland,  174 

Idealiflm,  8;  Japan's,  506 

Idria,  137,  262 

Hid,  553 

mimani.  Ml.  (fll.),  575 

Iffiteracy,  Italy,  138. 139  (map);  Portugal, 
156-157 

niyria,  262 

lmbK«,321 

Imperialism,  British,  28,  29,  30;  Italy.  130; 
United  States,  and  its  effect  on  Latin 
Americans,  561 

Independence,  29;  Af^uuuBtan,  484;  Afri- 
can peoples,  532;  RalLan  Sutea,  249; 
Reigium,  119;  Bessarabia,  288;  Bo- 
hemia, 236;  Bulgaria,  295;  Czeci»- 
Slovakia,  232;  Egypt,  61;  Finland,  173; 
German  subject  peo|des,  191;  Greeks, 
315;  Holland,  169;  India,  northwestern 
frontier,  484;  non-Magyar  peo[te  in 
Hungary,  216;  question  of  disorderly 
peoples,  484,  485;  Syria,  97.  98;  Tibet, 
489.  See  aUo  Nationalism;  S^-govern- 

India,  29,  30;  administratjoa  (map),  49; 
Afghan  raids  on  Ixx'der,  484;  anarchy 
and  disorder,  44.  45;  British  rule,  44, 
46,  47,  51;  British  rule,  complaints  of, 
52,  53;  caste,  47;  establishment  ot 
English  power,  43;  famine  area  (map), 
51;  famines,  49,  50;  feudatory  states, 
47;  financial  policy,  53;  franchise,  53; 
Government  of  India  Bill,  53;  historical 
relations,  43;  imp(»iance  to  British 
Empire  (map),  20;  independence  move- 
ment   on    nortli western    frontier,    481; 


India  (coniinae^ 

international  probtems,  43;  itrigatiou. 
50,51;  JapaDeBein,495;  Japanese  trade, 
498;  justice,  delays,  52;  land  tax,  52. 53; 
monsoon  rains,  48,  50;  population 
dendty  (map),  48;  Portuguese  and, 
158,  159,  160;  radal  and  religious  diver- 
mties,  46 ;  rainfall  area  (map),  51 ; 
leli^ons,  45  (map),  46;  revised  govern- 
ment, 53;  rice  and  wheat  distribution 
(map),  50;  sdf-govemment,  48,  52,  53; 
South  AMcan  relations,  39;  taxaticm, 
52,  53;  village  organization,  48;  wheat 
and  ripe  distribution  (map),  SO 

India,  road  to.  55,  58,  70,  71,  72,  429-430, 
46S;  Red  Sea  route  and  sea  fOuU!,  520 

Indian  Ocean  and  Britain,  12,  24 

Individualism,  8 

Indo-China,  521 

Indo-Scytfaian  inva«on,  477 

Industrial  revolution,  16 

Inner  Asia.    See  Asia,  Inner 

Innslmick,  211.  213  (iU.) 

Inquiry.  Commission  of,  ii 

Insects  in  Africa,  control,  538 

Intcrlaken,  view  (iD.).  I&4 

InlematicHud  African  Assn..  541,  548-549 

Intonational  agreements,  value,  11 

IntemationBl  problems,  i 

Irak,  72 

Iranians,  472,  479.   See  abo  Penda 

Ireland,  3D;  difficulties  in  settling  the 
proUem,  34;  English  attitude  toward  the 
question,  31;  geographical  situation  in 
reference  to  Eji^and,  31;  oppression, 
30,32;  political  development  in  refereiKs 
to  En^and,  31;  population  distribu- 
tion in  1911  (map),  32;  ri^ulation  of 
trade  and  industry  in  Eln^and's  in- 
terest, 32-33 

Irish  in  America,  33 

Irish  Parliament,  33 

Iron.  French  ore  and  German  coal,  89;  Lor- 
raine, 81,  82  (map);  Luxemburg,  84; 
Siberia  and  Tescben  (with  map),  346; 
Sweden  (map),  168;  world  production 
and  consumptioD  in  1913  (cartogram),  10 

Iron  Gate,  280 

Irredentism,  134,  305;  minorities  as  a 
source,  287;    Transylvania,  283,  285 

Irrigation,  India,  50,  51;  Mesopotamia 
possibilities,  72,  76;  Moors  in  Spain, 
148,  152;   Punjab  system,  51 
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lalfun.    See  MohammedaDiam 

Ismul,   59 

iBthmian  caoal,  S67 

Istria,  208,  259,  261,  263.  264,  269;  eth- 
nography  and   boundaries   (map),   262 

Istrtan  peninsula.  259 

Italians  and  Semuai,  57 

Italy,  129;  Batum  and.  451;  bibliogrBphy, 
588;  Bntaia  and,  131;  colonial  gains 
(map).  141;  colonial  interests,  140; 
emigration,  136,  137  (map);  finances. 
138;  Franceand.  131,136;  fuelshoctage. 
136;  illiteracy.  138,  139  (map);  imperi- 
alistic program.  130;  internal  political 
and  industrial  problems,  136;  Jugo- 
slavia dispute,  259,  262;  libya  (TripoU) 
and,  142;  mineral  resources,  137;  minor- 
ity Germana,  192;  new  boundaries  in 
flume  re^on  (map).  270;  peasants  and 
land,  394;  pcditical  indiffuence,  138; 
population  denmty  (map),  129;  pro- 
gram and  hislMical  bads,  130,  135; 
promtsea  made  to,  in  1915,  130;  strikes, 
137-138;  taioB  on  which  she  entered 
the  war  (London,  1915,  treaty).  263; 
trade,  141;  tripartite  agreement  in 
Near  East  in  1920  (map).  103;  Turkish 
■plie9«  of  inOuenoe,  434;  union  of  Italian 
peoples,  136;  Adriatic,  claim  to,  261; 
Adriatic  control,  270;  Ailriatic,  east 
coast,  claims,  259;  Adriatic,  east  coast, 
settlement,  269;  African  territories. 
106;  Albania  and.  111;  ambitions  for 
exjwnsion  in  Europe.  130;  Brmaments, 
139;  Asia  Minor  and,  144;  Austria  and, 
130-131.  136 

Ivory  Coast,  547 

Jade,  479 

Jaluit.  526 

Jamaica,  569;  white  conlrcd,  S35 

Jameson  raid,  36 

Japan,  490;  Asiatic  mainland  and,  495; 
Australia  and,  526;  bibliography.  596; 
Britain  end,  491;  Britain's  alliance 
with,  26;  China,  concessions  in,  510; 
China,  rights  in,  497;  Chinese  Con- 
sortium and,  513;  ccdonial  outlets,  need 
for,  502;  former  German  Pacific  col- 
onies. 202;  future  policy  and  relations, 
505;  gains  from  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  496;  idealism,  506;  Manchuria, 
GOntrcd    ot,    517;     manufactures,    505; 


Japan  (amiauud) 

modernization,  493,  506;  Pacific  pos- 
sessions, 521.  522;  Pacific  realm  and, 
522;  papulation  density  (map),  503; 
population  pressure,  502;  power  in  tbe 
Pacific  and  new  rdations  to  the  West, 
522;  promises,  505-506;  promises  as 
to  Shantung,  501,  502;  Russian  alliance 
in  1916.  496-197;  Shantung,  498; 
shipping,  505;  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, 503;  territory  and  influence 
in  the  Far  East  (map),  494;  trade  ex- 
pansion in  Asia,  the  Far  E^t,  and  the 
Pacific,  495,  498;  two  modem  wars,  495; 
United  States  and,  491;  village  and 
farms— typical  scene  (ill.),  504;  World 
War  gains,  497 

Japanese,  492;  as colonixers,  524;  astrojucal 
colonizers,  524;  emigrating  tendency, 
492;  failure  at  Peace  Conference  to  secure 
racial  equality,  493;  in  America  and 
British  Emiure,  26,  27 

Java,  176 

Jerusalem.  412.  421;  cosmopcditan  charac- 
ter, 409 

Jewish  Pale,  360,  380,  381  (map),  420 

Jews,  characteristics,  381;  devotion  to 
trade,  421;  Hungary,  220;  iaobtion  of 
colonies,  420;  Lebanon,  100;  Lithuania, 
360;  Palestine,  418;  peculiar  positioo, 
420;  Poland,  354;  Rumania,  286; 
Russia,  380,  381  (map);  Spain,  148; 
Syria,  98 

Jiddah  (ill.),  69 

Jihad,  54 

Joint  contnd,  547 

Judea,  97,  419,  421.  429 

Jugo-Slavia,  218,  249,  318;  Albanian  trou- 
bles, 257;  bibliography,  591;  bounda- 
ries in  Fiume  region  (map),  270;  boun- 
dary problem,  253;  centralization  strug- 
gle, 259;  commercial  treaties,  374; 
ethnic  elements  on  tbe  boundary  (map), 
260;  Hungarian  aUiance,  230;  internal 
problems,  273;  loans  to,  275;  mocury 
mines,  137;  Montenegro  diSerencea, 
256;  oflidal  name,  249;  political  unity, 
257;  population  density  and  boundaries 
(map),  250;  railways  (map),  266;  re- 
gional differences,  258;  Scutari  interests 
(with  maps),  270,  271;  separatist  ten- 
dencies, 258;  settlement  of  dispute  with 
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Jugo-Slavia  (eordbtuedi 

Italy  (with   maps),  269,   270;    Serbian 

dominance,  272;   unity.  251 
Jugo-SlavH.  130,  132,  207,  209;  occupation 

of  Hungary,  225-226 
Jungfrau  (ill.).  184 
Juatioe  in  India,  ddays,  52 

Kabul,  out«r  waU  (ill.).  486 

Eaiscff  Wilfaelm's  Land.  201 

Kalahari  Desert,  544 

Kalambaka  (ill.),  319 

Kalevala.  373 

Kalgan.  481,  482 

KalgotH'lie,  528 

Kantara,  gorge  of  (ill.),  116 

Karabagh,  455,  458 

Karageorgevicfaa,  258 

Karelia.  370 

Karoliana.  373 

Karluk  Mountains,  304 

Kardyi,  Michael,  225 

Kara,  452,  458 

Kara,  province  of,  450 

Karat,  263 

Kaahgar,  477,  478,  482 

Kasr-al-Kabir,  107 

Katanga,  copper,  127 

KatBT  peninsula,  68 

Kavala,  port  (iU.),  301 

Kehl.  84 

Kenitra,  110 

Kenya  Colony,  42,  141,  533,  542 

Kerensky,  Alexander,  387,  402 

Kermanshah.  463 

Khartum,  60,  62,  64,  65 

Khedive,  59,  60 

Kherson,  385  . 

Khiva.  472,  474.  476 

Khotan.  477 

Khioumer,  116 

Khuzistan,  463 

Eiakta.  482,  483 

Kiaochow,  197,  495,  497,  498,  501  (map), 

518 
Kiel  canal,  174 
Kiev,  334,   385,  390;   Dnieper  plain   (ill.), 

386 
Kigoma,  125 
Kilimanjaro,  542 
Kilo,  128 
Kiodu,  128 
Kionga  triangle,  157 


Kirghiz,  380,  472,  476.  478;  military  aer- 
vice,  473;  Russian  invasion,  473;  steppe 
realm,  473 

Kirk  KJIisae,  296,  318.  327 

Kitchener,  General  H.  H.,  60,  62.  558 

Kivu,  Lake,  125 

Klagenfurt.  206.  226;  plelusdte,  209; 
idelHscite  area  (map),  211 

Kokand,  474.  478 

Kola,  373 

Kolchak,  Alexander,  403,  406 

Koll4i,  Jan,  238 

KolozvSr,  284 

Konia,  429,  443 

Kordofan,  62,  64 

Korea,  517;  control,  498,  500;  Japan  and, 
495,  496,  498,  500,  506;  populaUon 
density  (map).  503;  terraced  fields  (ill.). 
499 

Kweans,  500 

Koritsa,  310;  part  of  town  (iU.).  311 

Kovno,  357 

Koweit,  67 

Kramer,  Mr.  (Czech  leader),  240 

Krasnovodsk,  475 

Krass6^zortey,  290 

Kremlin,  383  (ill.) 

KransUdt,  222 

Kuban,  the  (region),  398,  451 

Kublai  Khan,  480 

Kufra.  57 

Kun,  Bela.  225 

Kurdistan,  74,  101,  440,  444,  445  (map). 
465;  British  control.  448;  treaty  ar- 
rangements, 448 

Kurds,  429;  Christians  and,  445;  mountain 
bomeJand.  444;  nomad  and  sedentary, 
446;  Foundering  habit,  446.  447;  tribal 
organization,  448;  Turkish  government 
and,  444;  ty(Mcal  costume  (ill-),  447; 
village  (ill.),  446 

Kuria  Muria  Islands.  71 

Kurile  islands,  404.  493.  522 

Kutzo-Vlachs,  282 

Labor,  Australia.  529;  Ftji,  531;  new  de- 
mands, 7;  New  Zealand,  531 

LagosU,  268.  269,  271 

Lama,  487 

Land,  Baltic  Provinces,  tenure,  362;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 248;  India,  taxation.  52,  53; 
Jugo-Slavia.  274;  Poland,  353,  394; 
Rumania,  292;    Russia,  present  tenure. 
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Land  (mn/JnuAf) 

394;  Rua^an  peenant  and.  384;  seizure 
in  Russia,  Pdand.  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  394 

Landownerahip  in  Rbodeaia,  41,  42 

Lanwng-Ishii  agreement,  497,  ii 

La  Paz.  570.  574.  575  (iU.) 

La  Hata  estuary,  576,  578  (map) 

Lappa,  373 

Latifundia.  138 

Latin  AnKnca,  bibliography,  597;  Britldi 
and  American  intcresta,  conflict,  26; 
British  bc4d  on  trade  (map),  20;  decline, 
563.  564;  economic  development  a 
need  of  the  United  Staten,  564;  Europe, 
tides  of  business  and  travel  toward,  565 ; 
European  trade.  565;  opinions  social 
and  political,  563;  opposition  to  United 
Slates  policy  of  expansion,  561.  562; 
Spanish  interests,  566-567;  unfriendli- 
ness toward  the  United  States,  567; 
United  States  and,  559;  United  States 
anxiety  as  to  encroschmenls  of  rival 
powers.  561 

Latvia,  189,  362;  area,  population,  and  in- 
ternal affairs,  368;  basis  <^  new  state. 
365;  international  position,  369;  treaty 
with  Estbonia,  366 

Lausanne,  treaty  of,  1912,  signatories  and 
terms,  600 

League  of  Nations,  11;  Africa  and,  547; 
dominions  and,  30;   Japan  and,  27 

Lebanon,  the,  100.  435 

Leeward  Islands,  569 

Left  Bank  <A  tJie  Rhine,  82,  83 

Lemberg,  343 

Lend,  270 

Lenin,  Nikolai,  388,  389 

Lens,  193 

Leopdd  II.  541,  548,  549 

Lepanio,  431 

Lettish  National  Coundl,  362,  365 

Letlland,  362,  363 

Letts,  362,  378 

Lhasa.  487,  488.  489 

liao-tung  peninsula.  495,  496 

Libau,  189,  369 

Liberia,  532;  American  interests,  558;  oripn 
and  character,  558 

IJbya,  57,  63.  106,  132,  434,  532;  boundary. 
131,  141;  lulian  interests,  142;  trade, 
143 

Liechtenstein,  185 


Uma.  570 

Limburg,  123,  178 

Liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  549 

Lisbon.  162.  164 

IJtani  River,  422 

lithuama.  189.  194;  anomalous  political 
situation,  357;  books  and  language,  359; 
character  and  interests  <rf  the  people, 
361 ;  disputed  boundaries,  360;  eco- 
nomic basis,  359;  cthnograjdiy  and 
boundaries  (map),  363;  national  senti- 
ment and  educational  movement,  358;. 
Poland  and.  328.  335;  Pdish  union, 
357,  358  (map);  possible  Baltic  Con- 
federation, 361;  Rus^n  rule,  359; 
Teutonic  Knights  and.  357;  unsettled 
status.  361 

Lithuanians.  378 

Little  Atlas  Mountains,  111 

Little  Entente,  241 

Liukiu  Islands,  495 

Livingstone,  David,  160,  540 

livonia,  362 

livonian  Knights,  362 

Loanda,  161.  162.  540 

Locusts,  64 

Lodz.  349;  British  int 

Loess.  470 

London,  treaty  of,  1 
tains.  599 

London,  treaty  of.  1905.  between  Britain 
and  Japan,  600.  Set  aim  AnglfrJapan- 
eee  allianoe 

London,  treaty  of,  1913,  2%,  307,  308;  ug- 
natoriea  and  terms,  601 

Ltrndon,  treaty  of,  1915  (secret),  102,  103, 
106,  129;  Adriatic  line  and  Italy,  131; 
Albania  (with  map).  308,  309;  Italian 
terms.  263;  line  (mnpe),  260,  268; 
ugnatones  and  terms,  601 

London  Conference  of  March,  1921,  417 

Lonnrot,  Elias.  373 

Lop  Nor.  470.  478 

LopJiks.  478 

Lorraine.  80;  mineral  resources,  81.  See 
dim  Alsace-Lorraine 

Loubet,  £niile.  580 

Lourenzo  Marquez,  38.  161,  164 

Lower  California,  Japanese  in.  492 

Lubeck,  198 

Lule  Burgas,  296,  298 

Lussin,  261.  269 

Lutzelburg,  Mame-Rhine  canal  at  (ill.),  85 
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Luxemburg,  Belgian  relatione,  124;  France 
and,  89;   statue,  84 

Macao.  158,  490,  520.  539 

Macdonakl,  General  Sir  J.  B.  L.,  Wt 

Macedonia,  433;  boundaries,  316,  317 
(map);  ethnography — views  ctflBcberkoff 
.and  Cvijid  (map),  317;  (ffeaent  state  of 
the  question,  318;  propaganda,  region 
of,  316;  Second  Balkan  War  and,  317; 
trsDNUon  re0on,  316 

Madagascar,  S47,  SSI,  5S3;  trade  in  arms, 
486 

Madrid,  145, 147 

Magdlan,  Fernando,  520 

Magyars,  206,  210;  in  Transylvania,  283; 
oppression  of  other  peoples,  216,  220, 
222.  230;  relations  with  subject  races, 
220;  Turks  and.  221 

Mahdi,  60,  62;  Golden  Sword,  62 

Mahmiet,  474.    See  Mohanunedamsm 

Mahsuds,  44 

Maidan-i-Naphtun,  468 

Meimachen,  482 

Makalla  SulUaat«^  72 

Malay  Archipelago,  Dutch  and,  176 

Malay  States.  Japanese  in,  495 

Malaysia,  521 

MahnMy,  124, 125  (map),  193 

Malta.  29.  431 

Manchuria,  4%;  Japan  and.  SOS;  Japan- 
ese control.  517;  navigable  river  prob- 
lems, 518;  New  Towns,  512;  ratlwayn, 
516;  Bussia  and  China  in,  517;  strug- 
gle for,  516 

Mandatary  system,  America.  458;  FVauce, 
91;  Palestine,  418;  principle,  546-547; 
Transcaucasian  peoples,  454;  two  theo- 
ries (J  British  control  of  protected  areas, 
7S 

Manganese,  385,  397,  398,  457 

Manila,  492,  S24 

Mannh^m  Convention  (1868),  84 

Maps,  changing  with  history,  S;  value,  ii 

Marash,  440 

Marco  PcA>,  446 

Mariannes,  203 

Marienwerder,  194,  332,  339 

Maritsa  Biver,  304.  320 

Marmara,  144 

Marmara,  Sea  of,  320,  417 

Mame-BhiDe  canal  at  Lutzdburg  Oll-)>  B^ 

Maroniua,  92, 100 


Marsdllea.  94 

MarshaU  Islands,  202,  497,  506,  522,  523; 

Japanese  and,  526 
Martd,  Charles,  149 

Masaryk,  T.  G.,  234 

Maskat,  70.  485 

Massowah,  140,  557 

Mazuria,  345,  346 

Mazurian  lakes,  342 

Mazurians.  194 

Mecca,  54,  68,  415;  pflgrimages,  70 

Medina,  70 

Mediterranean  region,  British  shipping, 
416.    See  aim>  Near  East 

Mehemet  Ali,  59 

Memd,  166,  189, 192. 194.  357 

Menado,  524 

MMMlik  II  of  Abysmnia,  140 

Merchant  marine.  SwShipp'ng 

Mercury,  137 

Merv,  47S' 

Mesopotamia,  67,  70,  71,  429,  434,  449; 
boundary  with  Syria  (oMip),  424;  drain- 
age, population,  and  boundaries  (map), 
73;  irrigation  poesibilities,  72,  76;  Kur- 
dish village  (iU.).  446;  Kurds  and,  4-U; 
ml  resources,  72,  74 

Mesopotamian  piedmont  (oiap),  95 

Mesta,  152 

Metkovic,  266 

Mexico,  disorder  and  effect  on  the  United 
States,  568;  German  arms  in,  486;  Per- 
shing's expedition,  567 

Mickiewicz,  Adam,  356;  quoted  on  th« 
Niemen  Bivw,  360 

Midia.  296 

Militarism,  Czecho-Slovakia,  240;  Japan, 
506;   Poland,  348 

Military  autocracy,  203 

Military  service,  Japan,  493;  Kir^ix,  473 

Milner  misfuon  to  Egypt,  61 

Minwals,  jH^uclion  of  30  oonunoditiea  in 
1913  (map),  9;  world  distribution  ot 
iron,  coal,  and  oil  in  1913  (carlogram),  10 

Miu^ties,  Jugo-Slavia,  275;  Turkey,  442 

Minorities  treaties,  275,  305;  Rumania  and 
the  Jews,  287 

Minority  rights,  193 

Mixed  zones,  5 

Moab,97,424 

Mogador,  110 

Moguls,  480 

Mohammed  V,  433 
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Midiammedanisiii,  Afghanistao,  483;  Africa, 
534;  Albania,  309;  Arabia,  67;  Brit- 
ain and,  54,  5S,  57;  confraterniticB, 
Mi|^  and  aims.  56;  Conatantinoide  and, 
414-415,  441-442;  Eastern  Turkeatan, 
478;  E^t,  58;  holy  dtiea,  70;  India, 
43.  44,  45  (map),  47;  Italians  and,  144; 
negroes  and,  5'i,  56,  534;  oppoeitkia  to 
Zionism,  98,  100;  political  tanx,  6.  54; 
Russia  and,  378-379;  Spun,  149;  Tur- 
kestan pet^ilee,  476;  wwld  of  (map),  55 

Moldavia,  278.  280 

Mongolia.  470,  477;  caravan  routes,  482; 
China  and,  480;  extent,  481;  Japan 
and,  505;  population,  481;  trade  with 
RuBBia,  4S2;  transportation,  481  (ill.), 
482 

Mongols,  404,  476;  ba^  of  conquest,  472; 
Eastern  Turkestan  and,  479;  {dunder- 
ing,  480 

Monroe  Doctrine,  26,  559,  562,  564 

Monsoons  in  India,  48,  50 

Montenegro.  226,  249,  250,  251,  255,  284, 
298;  Jugo-Slav  differences,  256;  land- 
scape, typical  (ill.),  256 

Montevideo,  578 

Moors,  107, 145, 146,  534;  oompoution,  ISO; 
expulsion  from  Spain,  148;  Spanish 
reconquests  from  (map)  150 

Mwavia,  243,  244,  245,  246 

Moravians  and  Czechs,  243 

Moresoet.  124,  125  (map),  193 

Morocco,  532,  535,  540,  553;  agriculture, 
110,  112  (ills.):  France  and,  91,  105; 
FVeodt  progress  in  administration,  etc., 
110;  French  progress  in  occupation 
(map),  108;  French  status  at  present, 
107;  new  international  agreements,  108; 
sketch  map,  109;  Spain  and,  152;  Span- 
ish defeat  in,  146;  Spanish  Zone  (map), 
155;  Spani^  Zone,  value,  154;  Sul- 
tans, 107,  IIO;  three  districts,  105; 
trade  m  arms,  486 

Morro  de  Aika  (ill.),  576 

Moscow.  480;  heart  of  city,  with  Kremlin 
(iU.),  383 

Moslems.    Set  McJiammedans 

Mosul,  72,  102,  103, 104.  429 

Mozambique,  158,  160,  161,  164,  533,  541 

Mulai  Hafid,  106 

Murman  coast,  172,  398,  410 

Muiman  railway,  370 


Nagasaki,  490,  493 

Nagy  V^d,  264 

Nanking,  treaty  of,  510 

Nankow  Pass,  Great  Wall  at  (tU.),  483 

Nansen,  fVJdtjof,  405 

Napo  River,  578 

NapcdeoD  and  Ptdand,  356 

NapcdeoDic  Wars,  regions  fought  over 
compared  with  those  of  Wwld  War 
(map),-121 

Narova  Rivw,  367 

Natal,  39,  40 

Nationalism,  Africans,  532;  Balkans,  2SI, 
252;  central  and  eastern  Europe,  so- 
dalistic  background,  394;  Bulgaria. 
295;  Egypt,  58;  Hungary,  216;  Ire- 
land, 32,  33;  Jews,  354,  355;  IJlhuBnia. 
358;  South  Africa,  40,  43;  Spain,  151; 
Turkey,  69,  440,  461 

Native  rights,  British  treatment,  41 

Nauru,  202,  521;  phoq^tes,  530 

Navel  strength,  12, 14 

Nazareth  (iU.).  423 

Near  East,  58;  Britain  and,  55;  Britain's 
growth  in,  12;  British  and  French 
policies,  415;  British  trade  in,  415,  416; 
France,  97;  Germany  and,  411;  in- 
fluence on  civilization,  462;  Soviet 
Russia  and  Turkey,  461;  toritorial 
changes  due  to  the  war  (map),  ti;  tri- 
partite agreement  of  1920   (map),   103 

Neffet,  118 

Nefzaoua,  118 

Negeb,42I 

Negroes,  Africa.  533;  Mohammedanism 
and,  54,  56,  534;  settlement  of  American 
negroes  in  Africa,  558 

Nejd,  66;  South^n  (map),  67 

Netherlands,  Kingdom  of.  119 

Neufahrwasser,  338 

Neuilly,  treaty  of,  1919,  Bulgaria.  300,  303, 
304;  ugnatories  and  terms,  601 

New  Britain  Archipelago,  201 

New  Caledonia,  529 

New  Guinea,  German  occupation,  201 

New  Helffides.  529,  547 

New  world,  character,  1;  major  problems,  1; 
problems  enumerated,  2 

New  Zealand,  29.  201.  520;  iromigratJOD 
question,  531;  Japanese  in.  495;  Japan- 
ese trade,  498;  Samoan  mandate,  530 

Newfoundland,  29 
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NkaraguQ,  561,  564,  S6T 

Niemen  River,  194,  357,  359;  as  litbuanian 
fronti^,  360 

Nigeria,  41.  42,  533,  544,  545,  S47,  554; 
palm  (mI,  555 

Njjni  Novgorod,  391,  392  (iH.).  480 

Nile  River  and  Delta  (map).  61 

Nilotic  peoples,  533 

Niah,304 

NiMliin,  412 

Nitrate,  Chile  production,  573;  Chilean 
fieldt  and  boundary  dispute  (with  map), 
572 

Nomads.  Arabia,  66,  67;  Arabs  <A  the  des- 
ert, 104;  Inner  Ada,  470;  Kirghiz, 
473;  Kurds,  444;  Libya.  142;  Mongols. 
480;  movcmenta  in  Asia.  471;  Ru- 
maniB,  282;  Syrian  desert,  97;  Tunis, 
116,  118 

Northmen,  167 

Norway.  165;  maritime  {nterestii,  169; 
separation  from  Sweden,  169;  Spitz- 
bwgen  and,  170.  172  (map) 

Nova  Zembla,  Samoyeda  (ill.).  408 

Novi  Razar,  298 

Nuba  tribes,  62,  64.  65 

Nyasaland,  533 

Oases,  Algerian,  gorge  of  Kantara  (ill.), 
116;  Eastern  Turkestan.  478;  Libya. 
142 

Odessa,  385,  480;  French  al,  4S1;  part  of 
harbOT  (ill.).  401 

Oil  (petroleum),  Alsace,  81,  82;  Raku, 
385,  397,  398;  Eastern  Galida.  344; 
France'n  need,  103,  104;  Italy  and.  136; 
Mesopotamia  resources,  72.  74;  Persia. 
464;  Perua,  and  Rritish  interests,  466. 
467,  468;  wwld  produrlion  and  con- 
sumption in  1913  (carlogram),  10 

Oil,  lubricating,  555 

Oil,  vegetable,  542 

Okhrida,  298,  310 

Olives  in  Palestine,  422 

Olonetz,  370 

Oman,  67,  70 

Omar  Khayyam,  462 

Omdurroan,  60,  62,  549.  558 

Omsk,  472 

"Open  Door,"  497,  510,  513;  Manchuria 
and,  517 

Opium  in  China,  507 

OiHum  War,  SIO 


Oporto,  156 

Oppression,  191;  Czechs  in  Austria,  235; 
Magyar  rule  ■□  Hungary,  216,  220,  222, 
230;  Magyars  and  Rumanians  in 
Transylvania.  283. 284  (map);  oppressed 
as  oppressors  (Rumania),  291;  Slovaks, 
244;  tropica]  peoples,  by  prt^ressive, 
564-565;  Turkish  policy.  430 

Orawa,  206,  347,  349  (map) 

Orient,  American  trade  interests,  491.  See 
alto  Far  East 

Orlando,  Vitloiio,  268 

Ottoman  Ejnpire.    See  Turkey 

Ottoman  Public  Debt,  417,  437 

Ottoman  Turks,  431 

Ouerten,  116 

Overghemma,  118 

PactBc  War  of  the,  1879-84.  573 

Pacific  cable,  524 

Pacific  realm.  S20;  America  and  Japan  in, 
522;  Britain's  power,  521;  former  Ger- 
man interests,  200;  Germany  and  France 
in,  521;  islands  and  European  influ- 
eoce,  490;  Japanese  and  American  trade 
expansion.  498;  political  geography, 
changes.  520;  pcditical  msp  in  1914,  521; 
strategic  impcvtaoce,  524;  trade  value. 
524 

Paderawski.  I.  J.,  331,  332 

Pagopago,  201,  522 

Palacky,  F.,  238 

Palestine,  70,  71, 418,  434;  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities, 421;  biblit^aphy.  595;  British 
control,  418;  French  iutn^sts,  94;  Jew- 
ish colonies  in,  419;  Jews  few,  418;  spir- 
itual influence.  420;  Syria  and,  98; 
water  supi^y,  422;   worid  rdations,  419 

Pidm  oa,  542;  West  Africa,  555 

Pan  American  Union,  562 

Pan-Germanism,  411 

Pan-Islamism,  432,  433,  474 

Pan-Turanian  movement,  474,  476 

Panama,  boundary  with  Costa  Rica,  580; 
Costa  Rica  treaty  in  1905,  580 

Panama  Canal,  581 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  523,  564,  567;  United 
Slates  and.  580 

PanOier  (ship),  107 

Paper  money,  79 

Paraguay.  576;  boundary  with  Bolivia,  576 

Paris,  relation  to  France,  90 
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Paris,  first  treaty  of,  1814,  signatories  and 

terms.  599 
Paris,  second  treaty  of,  1815,  signatories 

and  terms,  599 
Paris,  treaty  of,  1856,  signatories  and  terms, 


Paris,    treaty    ol,    18! 
tarns.  600 

Peace  treaties,  confusion  as  to  objects.  10 

Peary.  R.  E.,  174. 

Peasant  industries  in  Russia,  391, 393  (maps) 

Peasants  as  steadying  force  in  eastern  and 
central  Europe,  394-395 

Pecbelbronn,  81,  82 

Pecbenga  r««ion,  370,  371,  373 

Ptes,  225,  226 

Peipus,  Lake,  367 

Peking.  197,  482,  495,  514;  Japan  and,  498 

Pdagoaa  IslBiids,  269,  271 

Pelew  lalands,  202 

Pemba,  552 

Perim,  72,  556 

Peroffsky,  General  B.  A.,  474 

Perry,  Commodore  M.  C,  493 

Pershing,  General  J.  J.,  S67 

Persia,  12,  24,  72,  74,  440;  AqieHcan  posi- 
tion in  regard  to,  469;  Ubliography,  595; 
Bolshevbta  and,  461,  466;  boundaries 
at  present  (map),  463;  British  intoitsts 
and,  462;  Briti^  prc^fress  (map),  467; 
n  interference,  465;  Kurds  and, 
;  land  and  people,  462;  mixture  of 
■  races,  463;  oil  interest^  466,  467,  468; 
population,  463;  population  density 
(map),  464;  railways  as  focus  of  rivalry, 
465;  Russian  and  British  sphei«s  as 
settled  in  1907,  465,  466;  at^-onger  gov- 
ernment needed,  469 

Peruan  ATCrbaijan,  464 

Peruan  Empire  in  500  B.  C.  (map),  463 

Peruan  Gulf,  71,  72,  252;  German  designs 
on.  411;  Russian  designs  on,  398,  465; 
transit  lands  from  the  Mediterranean 
(map),  95 

Peru,  boundary  with  Bolivia.  577;  boun- 
dary with  Chile.  572,  573;  boundary 
with  Ctdomlna-Ecuador,  578;  British 
interests,  566;  race  mixture,  563;  United 
States  interests  and  relations,  566,  567 

Peruvian  Corpm'alion,   566 

Pescadores  Islands,  495 

Peshawar,  treaty  c^,  484 

Pest.  Sm  Budapest 


Petlura,  Simon,  389,  402 

Petroleum.  See  Oil 

Philipinnes,  520,  522,523;  Japanese  in.  524; 
Japanese  trade.  498;  United  States  ooo- 
trol,  54S;    United  States  trade,  492,  498 

Philippopolis,  295 

Phcenicians,  313 

Phosphate.  524;    Mauru,  530 

Pilcomayo  River,  576 

I^lsudaki.  Joseph,  331,  332 

flask,  351 

Pinto,  F.  M.,  520 

Piracy,  Dutch  East  Indies.  178;  Persian 
Gulf.  72 

Pirate  Coast,  68 

Pirates,  Barbary.  113 

Plate.   £k  Rio  de  la  Plata 

Platinum,  385 

Piatt  Amendment,  564 

Plebiscites.  Dalmatia  in  1919,  268;  KlageD< 
furt,  209,  211  (map);  Polish  areas,  345; 
Saar  district.  193;  SUeua,  345,  346; 
Slesvig,  175,  176 

Pogroms,  420 

Pda,  207,  261 

Poland.  328;  ambitious  program,  331; 
anti-Russian  feeling,  336;  area,  3S3; 
army,  348;  as  buffer  state,  189;  Aus- 
trian Poland,  351,  3S3;  bibliography. 
592;  boundary  complications  (map), 
350;  Britain  and,  356;  British  and 
French  interests  antegonistjc,  356;  com- 
plex problems.  329;  Congress  Poland, 
192,  351,  353;  corridor,  336;  corridor, 
ethnography  (map),  339;  corridor,  rail- 
ways (map).  340;  credit,  need  of,  349; 
CzeclKKSlovakia  and.  346;  Danzig  and, 
provisions  of  economic  agreement,  343; 
decline  and  partition,  328;  devastetion, 
350;  eastern  boundary,  334,  335,  350 
(map);  ethnography  and  border  zones 
(map),  332;  extent,  eariy,  328;  extent 
in  1648  (map),  329;  extent  in  1740 
(map).  330;  France  and.  87,  355;  Ger- 
man losses  in,  194;  German  officials, 
proportion  (map).  338;  German  Poland, 
351,  353;  Germnnizstion,  336-337; 
industries,  349,  332  (map);  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. 354;  Jugo-Slavia  and,  274; 
land  situation.  353.  394;  Lithuania  and, 
335,  357,  358  (map);  militarism  and 
frontier  jnroblems,  348;  mincmtiea 
treaty    with     Allied    and    Associated 
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Pdand  lairUinaat) 

Powers,  355;  new  reputdic,  organization, 
331;  new  Stale,  and  Geraums  in  it,  192; 
partitions,  and  evil  results,  328;  par- 
tjtjong  (map),  330;  peasanta  and  land, 
394;  idebisdte  areas,  345;  population, 
annual  increase  (map),  353;  population 
density  (map),  333;  population  dis- 
placemeat.  350;  pro-Rusaian  policy  and 
its  basis,  336;  Russia  and,  333;  Russian 
Poland,  3S1;  Russian  Pdand,  Jews,  381; 
Rusaan  Poland,  production  and  emi- 
gration, 352;  Soviet  attack,  1920,  334; 
TesdMnand,  346;  thre«  unlike  sections, 
351;  wealth,  348,  349 

Poles,  192;  attitude  toward  Russia,  378; 
Czechs  and,  240 

Polish  books,  collections,  356 

Political  conditions,  i 

PtHDaks,250 

Population,  pressure  of  unequal  densities, 
502;   world  (map),  525 

Port  Arthur,  495,  496,  498,  5O0,  516,  517 

Port  Jackson.  N.  S.  W.,  harbor  (ill.),  529 

Port  Said,  Suez  Canal  entraooe  at  (iU.),  60 

Porto  Re,  266 

Porto  Rico,  569 

Ports,  Czecho-Slovakia,  244,  245;  Copen- 
hagen, 173;  Danzig,  166,  194.  337.  341 
(map),  342  (ill.);  Finland,  370;  Fiume 
(map),  264;  Pranoe,  couUol,  88;  Gredt, 
304;  international,  440;  Kavala  (ill.), 
301;  Riga,  366  (iU.),  369;  Smyrna,  322; 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  (ill.).  529;  treaty 
porta.  Chum,  510;  Trieste  (iU.).  130-131 

Portsmouth,  treaty  of,  496 

Portugal,  107,  147,  552;  African  policies. 
552;  bibliogra[^y,  588;  colonial  poli- 
ces, 156,  161;  "colonial  self-govern- 
ment,"  164;  colonization,  histrary,  158; 
democratic  tendendeB  and  problems, 
156;  emigration,  157;  expansion, present 
possessions,  157-158;  India  and,  158. 
159. 160;  W<vld  War  and.  157 

Portuguese,  African  eii^oration,  539 

Portuguese  East  AMca,  1S7.  158,  159,  160, 
161,  162,  532 

Portuguese  Guinea,  158 

Portuguese  West  Africa,  158,  160.  162 

Poaen,  194,  351,  353 

Potash,  557 

Prague,  236,  245,  246 


league,   treaty  of,   1866,  ngnatoriea  and 

t«rms,  599 
Preface,  i 

Prefwenlial  tariff^  18 
Pressburg,  245 

Princes  (Principe)  Island,  158, 162 
Prizren.  257,  310 
Problems,  local,  7;   jnajor,  1;  present  form, 

7;  wide  extent,  559 
Proletariat,  388 
Prussia.  203;  9eavig  aDd,'l75 
PrusMa.  Bast,  194.  359,  360 
Przemy^,  351 
Pskov,  367 
Pskov.  Lake,  367 

Punjab,  484;    system  of  inigaticMi,  51 
Purcell,  MifH  M.  A.,  ti 
Putumayo  River,  578 
Pyrenees,  149, 150 

Queendand  sugar  plantation  (ill.).  527 

Race,  Australian  pnJilem  (with  map),  525; 
equality,  493, 506;  Far  Eastern  proUans, 
492;  Latin  American  mixture.  563; 
South  African  problem,  525;  ydlow  race 
in  tn^Mcs  (map),  526 

RadicaUsm,  German  Spartadsta,  202,  203; 
Spain,  145 

Ragusa,  266 

Rainfall,  Australia  (with  map),  528;  India, 
area  (map),  51;    Inner  Asia  (map),  472 

HapaOo,  treaty  of,  1920,  129,  257,  269,  270; 
ngnatories  and  terms,  601 

Raw  materiaK  British  Empire  in  1914,  14, 
15;  Htru^e  for.  532.  See  aUo  Com- 
modities;   Minerals 

Red  Sea,  520,  555,  SS7 

Religioa,  Balkans,  249;  European  religioaa 
(map),  7;  in  Irish  question,  31;  Jugo- 
slavia, 258;  Magyars  and  Rumanians, 
285;   political  tonx,  5 

Rdigious  wars,  Bohemia,  235 

Reparations,  German,  204-205 

Reeervcnrs  in  India,  50,  51,  52  (map) 

Respoaabnities,  2 

Reval,  367 

Revenge,  236 

Rbdms  cathedral,  3 

Rhine  Hiver,  Left  Bank  as  a  buffer  state,  82 ; 
navigation  contrt^  84;  Switzeriand  and 
navigation,  181,  183;    traffic,  196 

Bhmeland,  82,  83;  Allied  occupation,  83.  84 
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Rhodes,  132, 141. 144, 321, 417, 435;  Cyprus 
and,  326 

Rhodesia,  41,  537;    Horthem,  533 

Bice  in  India,  distribulioD  (map),  50 

Rioka  VaUey  (Ul.),  256 

Riga,  166, 189;  harbor,  part  (ill.),  366; 
impMtance  as  port,  369 

Riga,  treaty  ot.  1920,  33S,  390;  Ealhonta 
and  Latvia,  366;  BignatorieB  and  termi, 
601 

Bights,  minority,  193;  nativeB,  British 
principle,  41 

Rinderpeat,  S39 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  159 

Rio  de  la  I^ta,  576;   estuary  (map),  578 

Bio  de  Oro.  152,  154 

Rio  Salado.  battle  of.  150 

Riyadh,  66 

Roads  in  Inner  Asia,  482 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Syria,  100 

Rome,  cosmopolitan  cbaracta,  409 

Boosevelt.  Theodwe,  496 

Rotterdam,  123,  179  (with  m.) 

Ruanda,  124.  125,  126  (map),  542 

Rubber  in  Cameroona.  S44 

Rubeei,270 

Riunan  language,  282 

Rumania,  204,  218, 249;  Banatof  Temeavfir. 
273,  290;  bibUography,  592;  Bolsbe- 
viam,  292, 2S>4;  border  regions,  287;  boun- 
daries, 281  (map),  284;  Bulgaria  and, 280; 
economic  assets,  293;  ethnography  ot  the 
region  (map).  279;  France  and.  87; 
French  and  Rueeian  influence,  280;  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  in  1919, 291;  Jews,  286; 
land  problems,  292;  Macedonia  and, 
316;  occupatbn  of  Hungary,  225; 
origin  of  the  state,  278;  people,  racial 
ekunenls,  282;  people  of  the  homeland, 
278;  population  denmty  and  boundaries 
(map),  293;  [absent  conditions,  292; 
Turks  and,  278 

Rumanian  Hungary,  populatioD  growth 
(diagr.),  285;  population  movement 
<ma«>),284 

RumaniaiM,  206,  216, 221, 282;  m  Hungary, 
222;  in  Transylvania,  283 

Rumelia,  295 

Russia,  agriculture,  low  state,  386;  Allied 
ptJicy,  390,  391;  Asia,  advance  into, 
474;  Ariatio  designs,  398;  autocratic 
government,  385;  background  of  present 
disorder,  384;  Baltic  pMts,  370;  Baltic 


RusNa  (continued) 

Provinces  exploitation,  362,  363,  364; 
Ubliography.  593;  blockage.  390;  Bol- 
shevist r£gime,  387;  borderland  peoples, 
attitude,  378;  break-up,  376;  Britain 
and,  55,  56;  cereal  supply  (4  grains)  in 
1913  (map),  400;  China,  trade  with,  482; 
Chinese  conflict,  478;  coal  andiron,  401; 
conceesioDB  in  China.  510;  coopo'ative 
societies,  397;  Czecho-Slovakia  and, 
239;  danger  of  abstH'bing  otha  peoples 
and  lands,  376;  discrganization,  431; 
Duma.  385;  Eastern  Turkestan  end, 
480;  economic  resources  of  the  Empire 
as  of  1914  (map),  407;  economic  situa- 
tion. 391;  ^tfaonia  and.  treaty  <rf 
Dorpat,  366;  ethnic  groups,  378.  379 
(table);  ethnography  aud  larger  natural 
re^ons  (map),  380;  expl<x«tion  period, 
404;  fairs,  391;  famines,  384;  Finland 
and.  374;  German  colonies.  382;  Ger- 
man penetration,  187,  188  (map); 
Germany  and.  204;  govrarmient.  present 
name,  387;  groups  that  have  broken 
away— table  ot  statistics,  395;  indus- 
trial devdopment,  391;  industrial  mid- 
dle class,  385-386;  mtemationalist 
movement,  T;  Japanese  alhaoce  in  1916, 
496-497;  Japanese  war  in  1904-05.  495; 
Jews,  380,  381  (map);  Korea  and.  500; 
land  tenure.  384;  land  tenure,  present 
phases,  394;  Lithuania  and,  359;  natural 
regions  (larger)  and  ethnograi^y  (map), 
380;  nobility.  382;  (Jdr£giate,  382,387; 
peasant  and  land,  387;  peasant  charac- 
ter. 388;  peasant  dess,  382;  peasant  in- 
dustries, 391,  393  (maps);  Persia  and, 
465;  Poland  and,  333;  populatimi 
density  (map),  396;  railways.  385,  393; 
reconstruction,  384;  revolution  of  1905, 
384;  rights  in  eastern  Asia.  516;  serfs, 
3S4;  Soviet  industrial  r^gune,  388; 
Soviet  treaties  (1920)  with  former  parts 
of  the  Emphe,  list,  602;  Sweden  and. 
173;  threefold  war  in  1919-20,  389; 
Transcaucasia  and.  451;  transportation, 
392;  Turkish  ^ihere  of  influence,  434; 
waterways,  392;  wheat  and  rye,  culti- 
vated and  arable  lands  in  1910  (map), 
399 
Russian  Poland.  See  under  Poland 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic, 
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Russian  Turkestan,  474;  Eastern  TurkeeUn 
and,  479;  eUuK^aphy  (wilb  map),  476; 
land  classification  (map).  475;  phj^ical 
features,  475;  pt^iulation  densities 
(map),  474 

Russians,  adaptability,  403;  Kirghiz  and, 
473 

RuBsification,  Baltic  Provinces,  364;  Fin- 
land, 374 

RusscKlapaneae  War,  495,  496,  497 

Rutbenians,  221,  240;  in  Eastern  Galicia, 
343,  344;  in  Hungary,  224;  in  P<Jand. 
351 

Sbbt  district,  81,  193;  future  p]ebisdt«,  86; 

in  the  treaty  ot  Versailles   (map),   86; 

international  status,  84;  map,  83;  tem- 

pn'ary  ccmtrol,  86 
Safarik,  P.  J.,  238 
Sahara,  Algeriaii,  111;    Arabs,   533;    dis- 

(ffders.  535;    Frendi,   sand  dune  bdt 

(ill.),   117;    French  development,   551, 

553;     Libyan,    143;     Mohammedanism 

in,  56 
Saima  canal.  372 
St.  Gnmein-en-Laye,  treaty  of,  1919,  134, 

lill,    207;     principal    terms,    2X4-215; 

signatories  and  terms,  601 
St.  GotthriVd  railway  system,  183 
St.  Helena,  540 

St.  Thomas  (Sio  Tbomf)  Island,  158,  162 
1,  493. 494  (map),  496 
ca,  145 
Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  537 
Saloniki,  251,  256,  257.  296,  298,  327 
Salt  in  Inner  Asia,  470 
Salvador.  581 
Samaria,  419 
Samarkand,  474,  475.  476 
Samoa,  521.  522,  523,  547;   condominium, 

201;    international  rivalries,  200;    New 

Zealand  mandate,  530 
Samoyeds  in  Nova  Zembla  (ill.).  408 
San  Francisco,  Japanese  steamers,  495 
San  Stefano,   treaty  of,  1878,   signatories 

and  terms,  600 
Sanaa,  71 

Sand  in  Inner  Asia,  470 
Sand  dunes.    See  Dunes 
Sanders,  General  Liman  von.  412 
Santa  Cruz,  201 
Santo  Domingo,  564,  567,  569 
SSo  Paulo,  Japanese  in,  492 


Saragossa,  145 

Sarts,  476 

Saseno,  144 

Savau.  201,  530 

Scata  Nuova.  132, 144 

Scandinavia.  InMiogniiAy,  588;  commcrdal 

imprntance,  167;    get^raphical  position. 

167;    German  reconstruction  and,  174; 

inhalutants  (map),  166;  neutrality,  165; 

present    prohJems,    169;     tiaditiona   of 

power,    165,    167.     See  aho  Denmark; 

Norway;   Sweden 
Scheldt  River,  123.  124,  178.  179 
Schneidemiihl,  191,  194 
Scutari,  311;   Jugo-Slavia's  interest  in  the 

region  (map),  271;    problem  of  the  re- 
gion. 270 
Scutari.    Lak?,    255,   257,    310;    drainage 

relations    in    tbe    reffon    (map),    271; 

im>btem  area,  306;   rival  daima  about 

(map),  271 
Sea,  559 

Sea  powN,  British,  24 
Seattle,  Japanese  steamers,  495 
Sebenico,  266 

SelF-det«'mination,  10;  Africans.  532 
Self-government,     28;      Baltic     Provinces, 

362;    India,.  48,  52,  53;    Kurds,  447; 

Russia,  382;  Siberia,  406 
Sdim  I,  431 
Sdjuk  Turks,  431 
Senegal,  547 
Senussi.  55,  534,  549,  551;  Libya,  142-143; 

political  force,  strongbold,  57    . 
Sepoy  RebeUion,  43 
Serbia,   249,   317,   318;    Austria  and,  308; 

Banat    of    TemesvSr.    272,    273.    290; 

Bulgaria  and,  302;  Jugo-Slav  state  and, 

251,  272;    Macedonia  and.  316;    race. 

249;  special  proUems,  276 
Serbs.  216.  221;  Albanians  and,  257 
S^bs.  Croatii,  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom  of. 

See  Jugo-S!avia 
Serfs  in  Russia,  384 
Seville,  150 
Sivres.  treaty  of,  1920,  ii,  61,  113,  144, 

416,  4.35.  436,  437,  438,  439,  441;  Pales- 
tine,  41R;    regulation   of    Straits,   417; 

signatories  and  terms.  601 
Shanghai,  customs  conference.  516 
Shantung,  197,  498,  501  (map);    Chinese 

and  Japanese  interests,   conflict,    500; 

Germany  and,  496;    German  policy  in, 
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Shantung  (continued} 

518;  Japan  and,  505;  Japanese  control, 
498 

Shari  River,  65 

Sbat,  111 

Shalt  d  Arnb,  74.  468 

Sheikh  Said,  71,  72.  556 

Shdkfas  in  Tunis,  114 

Shimonoseki,  treaty  of,  495 

Shipping,  Briti^.  16;  Brilish  losses  in  the 
war,  24,  25;  French,  87;  G^man  losses 
hy  the  Versailles  treaty,  196;  routes  of 
the  world  (map),  17 

Siam,  Frencj)  and  British  spheres  of  influ- 
ence (map),  518;  Japanese  in,  495 

Siberia,  382,  471,  473;  Arctic  rout*  to, 
405;  area  and  difflcdty  of  control.  408; 
.  cotonista,  exiles,  and  prisoners,  404; 
early  Russian  conquests.  403;  Far- 
Eastern  Democratic  Republic,  395; 
Japanese  trade,  498;  Japan's  bold.  504; 
local  self-go  vernment,  406;  pcditical 
break-up  in  1917,  405;  republic  in,  406, 
'  516;  Ituasian  colonists  emigrating  to 
(ill).  405;  Russian  settlements  in,  404. 
406  (map);  transportation.  404;  tribes, 
378;  widely  separated  communities,  397 

Sicily,  137.  138 

Sierra  Leone,  533,  554 

Sikkim,  487 

SUesia,  193,  231,  332;  Briti^  and  French 
interests,  clash,  356;  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits and  railways  (map).  346;  na- 
llonalities  (mop),  347;  plebiscite,  345, 
346 

Silk  industry  in  Syria,  94.  97 

Simla,  Tibetan  afTairs  arranged  in  1914,  489 

Kngapore,  490,  492;  importance  to  Bri- 
tain, 24,  25  (map) 

Siwa,  57 

Slave  trade.  161;  Africa,  549;  northern 
Africa.    142 

Slavic  language,  249 

Slavs,  210;  European,  outside  of  Russia 
(map).  234;  German  contests  against, 
about  HOO,  190  (map),  191;  Northern 
Slavs,  243;  pcninsida  of  Ciecho-Slovak- 
ia,  231;  Southern  Slavs,  249;  union  of. 
251.     See  alto  Jugo-Slavia;    Jugo-Slavs 

Sleeping  sickness,  538,  539  (map),  546 

Stesvig.  174,  187.  194;  Germanization,  175; 
language  boundaries  (map),  175 


Slovakia,  242;  lBndandpe(^le,244;  Mag- 
yarizatioo  (map),  239;    t^^ucts,  246 

Slovaks,  221,  242;  oppression,  244 

Slovenes.  209,  216,  258,  260,  264 

Smuts,  J.  G.,  29;   party  and  principles,  40 

Smyrna,  144,  327,  435,  440;  as  a  port,  322; 
British  and  French  policies,  415;  Greek 
and  Italian  dashes,  321-322;  Greek 
claims  in  the  region  (maps),  314,  322; 
Greek  control,  terms,  324;  Greeks  of. 
321;  new  boundaries  (map),  322; 
region.  442;  trade.  415,  416;  view  from 
Mt.  Pagos  (iU.),  323 

Sobieski,  John,  221, 425 

Socialism,  basis  of  democratic  and  nation- 
alistic movements  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  394;   Switzerland,  184 

S(^ala.  159,  540 

Sofia,  300,  304 

Sokotra  Island,  72 

Solomon  Islands,  201,  530 

Somaliland.  72,  555,  556;  Italian,  140;  three 
poliUca)  divisions,  556 

Sonnino.  Baron  Sidney,  268 

Souassi,  116 

South  Africa,  29.  30;  Boers,  35,  36;  de- 
velopment of  resources,  40;  En^ish 
beginnings,  35;  nationalism,  532;  ob- 
jects of  present  govemment,  40;  poli- 
tical divisions  and  plant  regions  (map), 
37;  problem  of  the  Asiatics,  39;  prob- 
lems of  government,  35;  problems  of 
race,  38,  525;  rivalries  of  unlike  peo- 
ples, 535;  separatjet  tendencies,  37 

South  Africa,  Union  of.  543 

South  America,  British  and  United  States 
trade  competition,  565;  froatira  zones 
of  friction,  570,  571  (map);  United 
States  business  int^^sts,  growth,  566. 
See  also  Latin  America 

South  Manchuria  Railway,  517 

Soviet  Rusua.     See  Russia 

Spain,  African  poBsessions  (map),  I  S3; 
Arab  invasion,  533;  arid  and  humid 
regions  (map),  149;  bibliography,  588; 
Catholic  Syndicates,  154;  church  and 
state,  147;  decline  in  character  and  loss 
of  empire,  152;  democratic  drift,  145; 
disorders.  145;  France  and,  154;  labor 
and  the  government,  153;  language 
boundaries,  151,  152  (map);  Latin 
American  interests.  566-567;  Moori^ 
expulsion.  14S;   Mwocco  and,  105,  108, 
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Spain  (amlinaed) 

146,  IS4i  natural  diviaionB,  148;  poli* 
tical  and  ecoDOmic  BiUiation,  1S2;  (jco- 
FVendi  Spaniards,  154;  radicalism,  145; 
B^taratiet  teadendes,  147;  email  states, 
153;  trade  and  prosperity,  155;  Uiit(«d 
Slates  relatJona,  155;  World  War  and, 

147,  153-154 
Spalalo,  264,  266,  268 
Spanish  AmoicB,  155 
Spanish-American  War,  152 
Spanish  Guinea,  152 
Spaiush  Zooe,  553 
Spsrtadsts,  202,  203 
SiHts,  206,  347,  349  (map) 
Spitsbergea,  Norway  and,  170,  172  (map); 

status,  172 

SUnley,  H.  M.,  540,  548 

Stanleyville,  128 

Stassfurt,  81 

Steppes,  471,  473 

Siorck,  John,  ii 

StraitA.  Zone  of  the,  409,  413  (map),  417; 
treaty  provisions,  417 

Straabourg.  84,  196 

Strumitsa,  255,  298,  302,  304;  salient,  318 

SubmariDM,  Z\,  196,  202,  525,  570 

Sudan.  60,  61;  Arabs,  533,  549;  Islamism, 
534.    See  alto  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  520 

Suez  Canal,  55,  58,  59,  60,  61.  409,  430,  S5S; 
entrance  at  Port  Said  (iU.),  60 

Sufjord  (iU.),  170 

Sugar  plantation  in  North  Queensland  [ill.], 
527 

Suleiman,  431 

Sulphur  in  Italy,  137 

Sultan,  414,  415.  425.  441 

Sungari  River,  518 

Sunni,  444 

Sulak,  261,  264  (map),  265, 270 

Suva,  531 

Suvla  Bay,  416 

Suwaiki  region,  336,  360 

Swaziland,  43 

Sweden,  165;  Baltic  Provinces  and,  363; 
foreign  problems,  173;  greatest  extent 
(map),  167;  Russia  and.  173;  separa- 
tion from  Norway,  169;  water  power, 
iron  ore,  and  forests  (mape),  168 

Swedes,  ccJonization  in  Finland  (map), 
375;   Finland  and,  374 


Switxerlaod,  as  refuge  and  intariatioiial 
country,  184;  Austrian  weBtem  pro- 
vinces and  (map),  185;  bibliography, 
589;  troDtier  questions,  185;  German 
and  Italian  pressure,  181;  landscape, 
typical  (ill.),  184;  languages,  181,  182 
(map);  political  tendencka,  184;  popu- 
lation density  (map),  182;  railway,  and 
territorial  proUems,  181;  railways 
(map),  182;   reBounxa,  181 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  hariiw  (iU.),  529 

Sykes-Picot  Agreement,  1916, 100. 102, 103; 
signalorke  and  terms,  601 

Sykes-I^cot  line,  70 

Syria,  67,  69,  70,  71,  419,  429;  aa  tranait 
land  (map),  95;  boundary  witb  Meso- 
potamia (map),  424;  British  troops  in, 
100,  102;  deeert  and  Arabs  (ilL),  430; 
Fraoce  and,  91;  French  poaitioa,  102- 
103;  French  prindpalitiea  after  the 
Crusades  (map),  97;  historical  impor- 
tance, 92;  independence,  97,  98;  King. 
98;  population  density  (map),  96;  racial 
mixtures,  92;  relief  map,  99;  united, 
poesibilitiea,  104 

Syrian  Saddle  (map),  95 

Syrians,  429;  deportationa  and  massacres, 
459 

SK«ed,  227 

SseUers,  218,  222,  250,  292 

Table  Bay,  540 
Tabriz,  463,  480 
Tacna-Arica  boundary  dispute  (with  map) 

572 
Tacna-Arica  district  (map),  574 
Taigi,  405 

Taiping  Rebellion,  514 
Takla-Makan,  470 
Tamerlane,  4n,  480 
Tanganyika,  Lake,  125,  126 
Tanganyika    Territory,    125,    126    (map), 

532,  543  (map);  country  and  peo[de,  542 
Tangier,  154,  547,  553;  atatus.  105 
Tanks  in  India,  50,  SI,  52  (map) 
Tarapadi,  572,  574  (map) 
Tariffs,  preferential,  18 
Tarim  River,  477 
Tarvis,  269 
Tashkent,  474,  478 
Tatars,  380 
Tatars  of  Azerbaijan,  380,  397,  434,  450, 
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Tatars  ot  Azerbaijan  (conimuttf) 

453;    Armenian  and  Georgian  tieatiea, 

455;  republic  460 
Taunts  Mountains,  412,  442 
Taxation,  France,  80;    India,  land,  52,  S3; 

Spun,  151 
Tchad.  Lake,  143,  541,  551,  5S3 
Tea,  404,  482 
Td>eran,  465;  gate  (ill.).  462;    landscape 

near  (ill.).  466 
Telavio,  419 

Teil,  tbe,  in  Algeria,  111,  115 
Teine8,290 
Temesvfir,  255,  272,  273.  284.     &e  obo 

TenodOB.  321 

Terraces  in  Korea  (iU.).  *99 

Territory,  changes  due  to  the  war  (man),  6; 
conflicting  daims  in  central  Europe 
(map),  4;  modem  importance  of  dis- 
tant, 135 

Teschen,  206.  231,  239,  243;  coal  and  iron 
depoBits  and  raUroada  (map),  346; 
nationalities  (map),  347;  region  (map), 
348;  territcrial  diviMMi  (map),  349 

Teutonic  Knights.  362;  Lithuania  and,  357 

Theasalian  plain  (iU.),  319 

Thorn,  392 

Thrace,  416;  ethnic  conditions  in  east^n 
(map),  413;  Greek  acquisition,  320; 
Greeks  in,  318;  restrictions  and  oUiga- 
tions  of  Greece,  320 

Tibeati.  551;  region,  57 

Tibet.  470;  area,  486;  British  intereals; 
expedition  to  Lhasa,  487;  BriUsh  pro- 
tection, 489;  frontier,  definite,  needed, 
489;  Outer  and  Inner,  489;  treaty,  488 

Tibetans,  carrying  nierchandise  (ill.),  488; 
boetility,  487 

Tidno,  185 

Tientsin,  197,  510;  trade  and  population, 
512 

Tlflis,  456  (iU.),  461.  480 

Tigris  River,  76, 104 

Tilbo,  Jean,  57,  551 

Timbuktu,  551 

Timok  valley,  304 

Timor,  Eastern,  158 

llBza  River,  226,  227  (map) 

Togcdand.  199,  200,  533,  541,  547,  553; 
FVence  and,  91;  future,  545;  old  and 
new  boundaries  (map).  546 

Toledo,  general  view  (ill.),  146 


Tondem,  176 

Tonga,  201 

Tonkin,  518 

Tordesillas,  treaty  of,  158 

Toront^l,  290 

Tours,  battle  of,  149 

Trade,  Auatic,  key  to.  520;  British  ex- 
pansion, two  thetanes,  75;  British  or- 
ganization, 16;  British  policy,  basis,  26; 
conflicting  prindples,  IS;  Far  East  and 
Europe,  490;  German  cdonial,  difficul- 
tiea  of  revival,  202;  Germany  bdbre  the 
war,  186;  Germany,  limitations.  205; 
Italy  and,  13S.  141 ;  Japanese  expansion, 
495,  498;  Lisbon,  162;  Spain.  155; 
United  Kingdom  export  trade  in  1913  . 
(map),  2(1;  United  Kingdom  import 
trade  m  1913  (map),  21;  United  SutM 
and  Latin  America,  26,  559 

TVans-Caspian  railway,  475 

Transcaucasia.  bibUograpby,  595;  Bolshe- 
vism, 455,  461;  British  and  ^t«ach 
agreements,  451;  British  withdrawal, 
451;  confederation,  434;  differences 
and  misundenitandingB,  454;  Federal 
Republic  of,  450;  internal  rivalries,  450; 
local  treaties,  455;  new  states,  4S0; 
new  states  and  boundaries  (map),  452; 
peoples,  396;  race  intermixture,  452; 
i^ef  work.  452;  resources  and  problema, 
454;  Russian  successive  advances  (map), 
451;  single  outside  control  desirable,  454 

Trans-Sabaran  railway,  551 

Trans-Siberian  railway,  404,  473,  483,  516 

Transptxtation  in  Inner  Asia,  typical  (ill.), 
481 

Transvaal.  36,  39;    POTtugal  and,  161,  164 

Transylvania.  216,  218,  221.  222,  278; 
difficultterrain,284;  land  problems,  292; 
Rumanians  and  Magyars  in,  283;  Sax- 
ons in,  189;  timbered  zone  in  Alps  (ill.), 
286 

Treaties,  principle  treaties  and  agreements, 
1814-1920,  list,  599 

Treaty  ports  in  China,  510,  512 

IVdnzond,  326,  440,  458;    trade,  415,  416 

Trees,  water  slcNrage  in,  64 

Trentino,  132,  133, 134 

Trianon,  treaty  of,  1920,  mgnatories  and 
terms,  601 

IVieale,  138,  207,  249,  259.  261.  263,  264; 
field  of  trade  rivalry  with  Flume  (map), 
265;  harbor  (ill.),  130-131 
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Tripartite  Agreement,  1920.  signatoriea  aod 
terma,  601 

Triple  Alliance,  1879,  136;    BiipiaUirles,  60O 

Tripoli,  57,  142,  434,  SW 

Tn^ca.  impoBitJon  of  nlien  ideas  oa  peoples 
in,  564-565;    yellow  race  in  (map),  526 

Trotsky,  LeoD,  388,  389 

Trudal  League,  68 

Taaribrod.  255,  302,  304 

Tsetae  fly,  538,  542,  546 

TitingtAu,  501.  502.  510 

TBingtau-Chinan  railway,  498,  502 

Tuaregs,  142,  551 

Tundras,  559 

Tunis,  532,  535,  540,  547;  French  occupa- 
tion,  116,  118;  rdief  belt  (map),  113: 
tribes,  116;  Turkish  rule,  114 

Turanian  stock,  474,  479 

Turkestan,  405,  470;  peofriee,  476.  See  aim 
Ru3»an  Turkestan 

Turkestan,  Eastern,  477;  control,  Chinese, 
etc.,  't'77;  Russia's  interest,  480;  trade 
and  commodities,  479 

Turkey.  Albania  and,  306,  307;  Allied  re- 
ceivership, 439;  army  and  fcMls.  4-11; 
Balkan  coiuitries  and,  249;  Bolshevists 
and,  461;  Britain  and,  S5;  Bulgaria  and, 
295;  bunness  in  fordgn  hands,  435; 
caUphate  question,  441;  "capitulations'' 
policy,  435;  causes  of  historic  weakness, 
431;  classification  of  peoples  of  Auatic 
Turkey,  427;  conunerce  of  chief  ports, 
416;  compromises  pos«ble,  417;  de- 
dine  ct  the  emjHre  (map).  425;  dis- 
organization, 431;  division  in  1915  and 
1916  (map),  102;  Egypt  and,  61;  eth- 
nography, 426;  European  penetration, 
425;  European  possessions  lost,  416; 
extent.  426;  finances,  437.  443;  First 
Balkan  War,  296;  fof«ignersin,  and  their 
privileges,  435;  free  zones,  440;  geo- 
graphical environment  and  difficulties 
t>f  administration,  426;  gkH'ificatton  of 
national  heroes,  433;  German  trade  in 
competition  with  British  and  French, 
412;  Greece  and,  315,  320,  324;  his- 
locica]  developntent.  431;  indemnities 
tu)d  reparations.  440;  international 
ports,  440;  Italy  and,  132,  138;  Kiirda 
and,  444;  last  remnant,  425;  military 
expeditions  and  trade  routes  across,  429; 
Nationalist  movemenU  69,  440;  navi- 
gation and  harbor  rights  and  concessions 


Turkey  (eoitliruud) 

in  1914  (map),  436:  new  state,  ethnic 
and  economic  basis,  442:  northern 
Africa  and,  113;  policy  of  opfMression, 
430;  political  corruption,  437;  pcditical 
rivalry,  436;  population — especially 
Greek  and  Armenian  (map),  426;  pop- 
ulation densities  (map),  428;  public 
debt,  437;  revolution  of  1908,  432; 
spheres  of  influence  of  the  great  powen, 
434;  Syria  and,  92;  territorial  losses,  432: 
tranmt,  freedom  of,  439;  treaty  agree- 
ments as  to  lost  propertyand  as  to  minor- 
ities, 442;  Young  Tuck  ntovemrait,  432 

Turki,  478 

Turkomans.  463,  476 

Turko-Mongols.  476 

Turkd,  305.  deportatirae  and  maasacres  of 
Armenians  and  Syrians,  459;  Eastern 
Turkestan  and,  479;  Egypt  and,  59; 
Magyars'  contest  with,  221;  two 
branches,  431 

Tuluila,  201 

Twenty-one  demands,"  502,  510 

Twilight  xooes.  5 

Tyranny.    See  Omtression 

Tyrol,  131. 134, 185,  208. 212, 263;  disputed 
territory  (map),  134;    Germans  in,  192 

Ucciali,  treaty  <tf,  140 

Uganda.  125,  533;  British  protectorate, 
552;    region  (map),  538 

Ukraine,  335,  398;  approximate  limits 
(map),  350;  as  a  political  entity,  402; 
crops,  coal  and  iron,  etc.,  400,  401; 
fertility,  396;  German  penetration,  188 
(map),  169,  382;  interdepeodenoe  ttf 
Russia  and,  401 

Ukrainia,  224 

Ukrainians,  224,  378;  in  Eastern  Galicia, 
343 

Ulsl^,  31,  32 

Unie,  261.  269 

Union  rrf  South  Africa.  36,  37.  200,  543; 
white  inhalntantA,  38 

United  Fruil  Company,  579 

United  Kingdom,  export  trade  in  1913, 
(map).  20;  import  trade  in  1913  (map). 
21.     See  alto  Britain,  Briti^  Isles 

United  States,  Cratral  America  and.  567; 
expansion  since  1898  (with  table  and 
map),  560,  561;  export  trade  combina- 
tions, 566;  Japan  and,  27;  Latin  Amer- 
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ica.  eDcroadunenta  <rf  rivtil  powers  in. 
564;  Latin  American  trade,  26,  559; 
Mexico  and,  568;  oppoution  met  in 
expansion,  562;  Pacific  islands.  521- 
522;  Pacific,  naval  protection  (with 
map).  522-523;  pro-Irish  sentiment,  33; 
Webb  Law,  566;  West  Indies  and,  569; 
world  relations,  i 

Updu,  201,  530 

Upper  Silesia.    See  Silesia 

Ural  Mountains,  385,  473  » 

Ural  River,  473 

Ui^,  481 

Urmia.  446 

Uruguay,  Argentina  and  la  Plata  estuary, 
576 

Urundi,  124,  125.  126  (map) 

Usambara  Highlands,  542 

tiskiib,  257,  310 

Uanuri  River,  518 

UzbegB,  476 

Valenda,  147,  150,  153 

Valenciennes,  193 

Valona.  144.  263.  308,  309,  310,  311 

Van,  458 

Van,  Lake,  429 

Varna,  300 

Vasai  basin,  128 

Vatican  and  France,  81 

Venezuela,  boundary  with  OJombia,  577 

Venice,  135 

Venizelos,  Eleutherios,  315 

Verdun,  treaty  of  (843),  81  (map) 

Versailles,  treaty  of.  1919.  Germany's  losses 
by,  list.  193;    signatories  and  terms,  601 

Vienna,  206;  sieges,  431;  special  problem, 
211 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  1814-15,  82;  dfna- 
toriea  and  terms,  599 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  1864,  signatories  and 
terms,  599 

Vict«Hia  Nyanza,  553 

Villages  in  India.  48 

Vihia.  189,  355,  360,  363;  Polish  occupation. 
335 

Virgin  Islands.  167,  174,  561,  569;  Char- 
lotte Amelie  (ill.),  563 

Vistula  River,  194,  339,  393;  improvement, 
342;  Poles  and  Germans  facing  each 
other  across,  341;  Poluh  cities  and 
(map),  337;   Polish  claims.  336 


Vlachs.  282.  317; 


1  Balkan  lands  (map). 


Vladivostok,  398,  406.  410,  500,  517 

Vlore.   ,See  Valona 

Volga  region,  droughts,  387 

Volga  River,  393 

Vorarlberg,  181,  185,  212 

Wadai,  63,  65 

Wadi  Haifa,  64 

Wahabis,  66,  67,  69 

WaUachia,  278,  280 

WaUachians,  282 

Walloons,  122 

Walvis  Bay,  198 

War,  1,  506 

Warsaw.  328.  334.  342.  349.  351.  393 

Warsaw.  Duchy  of.  356 

Water  supply,  storage  in  trees,  64 

Wazirs.  44.  481 

Webb  Law.  566 

Wei-hai-wei,  496 

Weimar,  204 

Welle,  128 

Wesenbei^,  367 

West  Africa,  553.  554  (map).  SS5 

West  Indies,  foreign  conlnil  and  Uuted 
States  interests,  569 

Westphalia,  coal,  89 

Whale  oil,  172 

Whaling,  171 

Wheat,  Australia,  harvest  (ill.),  527; 
India,  distribution  (map),  50 

White,  Chief  Justice  E.  D.,  580 

White  Mountaui.  battle  of,  236 

White  race,  African  penetration,  534,  535, 
536,  537  (map);  in  South  Africa.  39.  43 

White  Sea.  370,  373 

Wied,  William  of,  308 

Wild  animals  in  Africa,  protection,  550 

William  I,  of  the  Netherlands,  119 

William  of  Wied,  308 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  and  the  Armenian 
boundary,  458,  459 

Windau,  369 

Windward  Islands,.  569 

Witte,  Count,  railway  and  other  policies,  385 

Wittelsheim,  81 

World,  population  (map),  525 

World  War,  basic  cause,  532;  Bdgium  in, 
119;  British  debts.  27;  causes,  8;  con- 
fusion as  to  objects,  10;  issues,  changed 
aspect,  8;    purpose,  131;    re^on  fought 
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World  War  (eonfiruud) 

over  compared  with  Nspoleonic  Wars 

(map),  121;    reparations,  78 
Wrangel.  General  Peter,  389,  390,  403 
Wrigley,  Gladys  M.,  ii 

Yaroasaki,  N.,  503 

Yap,  521,  524 

Yarkand.  477 

Yatung,  487,  488 

Ydlow   race,   tropica   (map),   526;      white 

race  and,  492 
Yemen,  67,  68,  104;    geography  of,  71 
Yenisei  River,  404 
Yermak,403 
Young  Turks,  432 
Younghusband,  Sir  fVaocis,  487 


YuJinfu  (iU.),  509 
Xunnan,  513,  51S,  519 

Zafaria  Islands,  155 

Zambesi  River,  534,  541,  550,  553;    basin, 

160,162 
Zanzibar,    55,    160,    199,    533,    540,    552; 

Gaman  dties  and,  198 
Zara,  255,  261,  264,  266,  268,  269 
ZeniBtvoa,  384,  406 
Zengg,  266 
Ziosist  movement,  98,  418;   Moslem  c^po- 

ution,  98 
Zuider  Zee,  179 
Zungarian  gates,  47S 
Zurich,    treaty  ot,    1859t  aignatorieB  and 

UxmA,599 
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